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PREFACE 

The  completion  of  the  second  volume  of  my  Dictionary  has 

been  delayed  from  several  unforeseen  circumstances,  the 
most  important  being  the  death  of  my  most  kind  and  learned 
friend  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gregor.  The  loss  which  folk-lore  students 
as  a  body  .sustained  by  this  lamented  scholar's  death,  was  in 
my  own  case  accentuated,  not  only  by  many  years  of  kindly 
communication,  but  by  the  very  special  help  which  he 
generously  gave  me  for  this  collectiun. 

The  second  volume  completes  the  collection  of  games  on 
the  lines  already  laid  down.  It  has  taken  much  more  space 
than  I  originally  iiitcndcd,  and  I  was  compelled  to  add  some 
important  variants  to  the  first  volume,  sent  to  me  during  the 
compilatton  of  the  second.  I  have  explained  in  the  memoir 
tiiai  the  two  volumes  practically  contain  all  that  is  to  be 
coUectedp  all,  that  is  to  say,  of  real  importance. 

The  memoir  seeks  to  show  what  important  evidence  is  to 
be  derived  from  separate  study  of  the  Traditional  Games  of 
England.  That  games  of  all  classes  are  shown  to  contain 
evidence  of  ancient  custom  and  belief  is  remarkable  testi- 
mony to  the  anthropological  methods  of  studying  folk-lore, 
which  I  have  followed.  The  memoir  fills  a  considerable 
space,  although  it  contains  only  the  analytical  portion  of 
what  was  to  have  been  a  comprehensive  study  of  both  the 
anal3rtical  and  comparative  sides  of  the  questions.  Dr.  Gregor 
had  kindly  promised  to.  help  me  with  the  study  of  foreign 
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parallels  to  British  Games,  but  before  his  death  it  became 
apparent  that  this  branch  of  the  subject  would  almost  need 

a  separate  treatise,  and  his  death  decided  me  to  leave  it 
untouched.  I  do  not  underrate  its  importance,  but  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  the  survey  I  have  given  of  the  British 
evidence  will  not  be  materially  shaken  by  the  study  of  the 
comparative  evidence,  which  will  now  be  made  the  easier. 

I  ought  perhaps  to  add,  that  the  "  Memoir  **  at  the  end  of 
this  volume  was  read  as  a  paper  at  the  evening  meeting  of  the 
Folk  Lore  Society,  on  March  i6th,  1898. 

I  have  again  to  thank  my  many  kind  correspondents  for  their 
help  in  collecting  the  different  versions  of  the  games. 

A.  B.  G. 

24  Dorset  Square,  N.W. 
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custom  in  ^mes— Dramatic  faculty  in  mankind— Child's  faculty  for  dramatic 
action— Observation  of  detail— Children's  games  formerly  an  amusement  of  adults 
—Dramatic  power  in  savages— Dramatic  danoes  amoi^  the  savage  and  semi- 
ciTilised — ^Summary  and  conclusion. 
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^Madeley,  Shropshire  (Miss  Bnme). 
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or t hunts  A'oies  and  Qturies,  ii.  i6i  (R.  S.  Baker). 


:q  — 


"1  ^ 


^Sporle,  Norfolk  (Miss  Matthews). 


4.    Oats  and  beans  and  barley  grow ! 
Oats  and  beans  and  barley  grow  1 
Do  you  or  I  or  any  one  know 
How  oats  and  beans  and  barley  grow  ? 

First  the  farmer  soius  his  seed, 
Then  he  stands  and  takes  his  case, 
Stamps  his  foot,  and  daps  his  hands, 
Then  turns  round  to  view  the  land. 

Waiting  for  a  partner,  waiting  for  a  partner  \ 
Open  the  ring  and  take  one  in ! 

Now  you  are  married  you  must  obey, 
You  must  be  true  to  all  you  say, 
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You  must  be  kind,  you  must  be  good, 
And  help  your  wife  to  chop  the  wood  I 
~Much  Wenlock  (Bume*s  Skropshirt  FclMloret  p.  508). 

11.    Oats  and  beans  and  barley  grow ! 
Does  you  or  I  or  any  one  know 
Where  oats  and  beans  and  barley  grow  ? 

So  the  farmer  sows  his  seed ; 
So  lie  stands  and  takes  his  ease; 
Stamps  his  foot  and  claps  his  hands, 
And  turns  him  round  to  view  the  lands. 

Waiting  for  a  partner!  waiting  for  a  partner  I 

Now  N'oune:  cnnple  yon  iinist  obey, 
You  must  be  true  in  all  you  say. 
You  must  be  wise  and  very  good. 
And  help  your  wife  to  chop  the  wood. 

— Monton,  Lancashire  (Miss  Dendy). 

III.  Does  you  or  I,  or  anie  one  knowe 
Where  oates  and  beanes  and  barhe  growe  ? 

Where  oates  and  beanes  and  barlie  growe  ? 
The  farmer  comes  and  sowes  ye  seede, 
Then  he  standes  and  takes  hys  ease, 
Stamps  hys  foote,  and  slappes  hys  hand, 
And  turnes  hym  rounde  to  viewe  ye  land. 

Waiting  for  a  partner, 

Waiting  for  a  partner, 
Open  the  ringe  and  take  mee  in. 
Make  haste  and  choose  youre  partner. 

Now  you're  married  you  must  obey, 

Must  bee  true  to  alle  3-011  saye, 

Must  bee  kinde  and  verie  goode, 

And  helpe  your  wyfe  to  choppe  ye  woode. 

— Raunds  {N&rthanis  Notes  and  Quertes^  1. 163). 

IV.  Oats  and  beans  and  barley  grows, 
You  or  I  or  any  one  knows. 

You  or  I  or  any  one  knows, 

Where  oats  and  beans  and  barley  grows. 
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Thus  the  farmer  sows  his  seed. 
Stamps  his  feet  and  claps  his  hands. 
And  turns  around  to  view  the  land. 

Waiting  for  a  partner, 

Now  you  are  married,  &c. 
[same  as  Much  Wenlock.] 

— East  Kirkby,  Lincolnshire  (Miss  K.  Maughan). 

V.   OatSi  beans,  and  barley  grows. 
You  or  I  or  any  one  knows. 

Thus  the  farmer  sows  his  seed, 
Thus  he  stands  and  takes  liis  case, 
Stamps  his  feet  and  folds  his  hands, 
And  tuins  him  round  to  view  the  lands. 

Oh !  waitin'  for  a  partner, 

Waitin'  for  a  partner. 

Now  you're  married,  &c. 
[same  as  Much  Wenlock.] 

— Winterlon  (Miss  Fowler). 

VI.    Oats  and  wheat  and  barley  grows. 
You  and  I  and  eveiy  one  knows 
Where  oats  and  wheat  and  barley  grows. 
As  the  farmer  sows  his  seed, 
Folds  his  arms  and  takes  his  ease. 
Stamps  his  feet  and  claps  his  hands, 
And  turns  liini  round  to  view  the  land. 

Waiting  for  a  partner, 

Waiting  for  a  partner, 

Waiting  for  a  partner, 

To  open  the  ring 

And  take  one  in. 

Now  you're  married,  &c. 
[same  as  Much  Wenlock.] 

— Tcan,  North  Siatts.  (Miss  Kciry). 
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VI L    Oats  and  beans  and  barley  grow, 
You  and  I  nnd  every  one  know; 
You  and  I  and  every  one  know 
I  hat  oats  and  beans  and  barley  grow. 

Thus  the  farmer  sows  his  seed. 

Thus  he  stands  and  takes  his  ease, 
Stamps  his  foot  and  claps  liis  hands, 
And  turns  him  round  to  view  the  land. 

Waiting  for  a  partner, 

Waiting  for  a  partner. 

Now  you're  niai  i  led  you  must  obey,  &c. 
[same  as  Much  Wenlock.] 

— Brigg,  Lincolnshire  (Miss  Barker). 

VI I L  Oats  and  beans  and  barley-corns,  you  or  I  or  any  one 

else, 

You  or  1  or  an}'  one  else,  oats  or  beans  or  barley-corns ; 

Thus  the  farmer  sows  his  seed, 

Thus  he  stands  and  takes  his  ease. 

Stamps  his  foot,  and  daps  his  hands, 

And  turns  him  round  to  view  the  land. 

Waiting  for  a  partner,  waiting  for  a  partner ; 

Open  the  ring  and  take  one  in, 

Waiting  for  a  partner. 

Now  you're  married,  &c. 

[same  as  Much  Wenlock.] 

—Nottingham  (Miss  £.  A.  Winfield). 

IX.   Oats  and  beans,  barley  and  groats, 

Oats  aiul  beans,  barley  and  proats; 

You,  nor  I,  nor  anybody  knows 

How  oats  and  beans  and  barley  grows. 

Thus  the  fanner  sows  his  seed, 

Thus  he  stands  and  takes  his  feed, 

Stamps  his  foot  and  daps  his  hand, 

And  turns  around  to  view  the  land. 

Waiting  for  a  partner,  wmting  for  a  partner. 

Slip  the  ring,  and  take  one  in, 

And  kiss  her  when  you  get  her  in ; 
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Now  that  you're  married  you  must  agi^ec, 

You  must  be  kind  to  al!  you  sec ; 

You  must  be  kind,  you  must  be  good, 

And  help  your  man  [wife]  to  cliop  tlie  wood. 

— Isle  of  Man  (A.  W.  Moore). 

X.   Wuts  and  beans  and  barley  graws, 
As  you  and  I  and  every  one  knaws. 

Waatin'  for  a  pardner. 

Fust  the  farmer  saws  his  seads, 
Then  he  stands  and  taake  his  ease, 

Stomps  his  feat  and  clops  his  hands, 
And  turns  him  round  to  vi< w  his  lands, 
Waatin'  for  a  pardner. 

Now  you're  married  you  must  obaiiy ; 
Must  be  trewc  to  all  you  saay ; 

Must  be  kind  and  must  be  good, 
And  help  your  wife  to  cliop  the  wood. 
Waatin'  for  a  pardner. 

— Spilsby,  K.  Lines.  (Rev.  K.  Cracroft). 

XL   Oats  and  beans  and  barley  com, 
Oats  and  beans  and  barley  corn  ; 

\ou  and  1  and  nobody  else, 

But  oats  and  beans  and  barley  corn. 

As  the  farmer  sows  his  seed, 

As  he  stands  to  take  us  in, 

Stamps  his  feet  and  claps  his  hands, 

Turns  around  to  field  and  lands. 

Waiting  for  a  partner, 

Waiuiiji;  for  a  partner, 

Open  the  gate  and  Jet  her  come  out, 

And  see  the  one  you  love  the  l>est. 

Now  we're  merry  and  wish  you  joy, 
First  the  girl,  and  then  the  boy, 
Seven  years  aih  r,  seven  years  past, 
Kiss  one  another  and  go  to  your  class. 

— Hampshire  (Miss  Mendhani). 
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XII.  Where  the  wheat  and  barle}'  grows, 
You  and  I  and  nobody  knows, 
Where  the  wheat  atid  barley  grows, 
You  and  I  and  nobody  knows. 

As  the  farmer  sows  his  seed, 

As  he  stands  and  takes  his  ease^ 

Stamps  his  foot  and  claps  his  hand, 

Turns  around  to  view  the  land. 

Waiting  for  a  partner, 

Waiting  for  a  partner. 

Open  the  ring,  take  her  in, 

Kiss  her  when  you  get  her  in. 

Now  you're  married  you  must  be  good, 

To  make  your  husband  chop  the  wood. 

— Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight  (Miss  £.  Smith). 

XIII.  Oats  and  beans  and  barley  corns, 
You  nor  I  nor  any  one  knows ; 
You  nor  I  nor  any  one  knows 

Mow  oats  and  beans  and  bailey  growb. 
As  the  sower  suvv.^  his  seed, 
As  he  stands  he  takes  his  ease, 
Stamps  his  foot  and  claps  his  hands, 
And  turns  him  round  to  view  the  land. 
Waiting  for  a  partner, 
Open  the  ring  and  take  one  in. 
Now  yonVe  married,  &c. 

f5;ame  as  Much  Wenlock.] 
— Long  Eaton,  Nottinghamshire  (Miss  Youngman). 

XIV.  Hop  or  beans  or  bade}'  corn, 
You  or  I  or  any  one  all : 
First  the  farmer  sows  his  seed, 
Then  he  stands  and  takes  his  ease ; 

Fie  stamped  his  foot  and  he  clapped  his  hand, 

And  turned  around  the  bugle  land, 

Waiting  for  a  partner,  a  partner,  a  partner, 
He  opened  the  ring  and  called  one  in. 
And  now  he's  got  a  partner. 
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Now  you're  married  we  wish  you  good  joy, 
First  the  girl  and  then  the  boy; 
Love  one  another  like  sister  and  brothefi 
And  pray  each  couple  to  kiss  together. 

— Sporle,  Norfolk  (Miss  Matthews). 

XV.    Sec  tlie  farmer  sow  liis  seed, 

Sec  he  stands  and  takes  tlicm  in, 
Stamps  his  foot  and  claps  his  hand, 
And  turns  him  round  to  view  the  land. 
O !  waiting  for  a  partner, 
O !  waiting  for  a  partner. 
Open  the  ring  and  take  one  in. 

Now  you're  married,  &c. 
[same  as  Much  Wenlock.] 

^Earls  H  eaten,  York&  (H.  Hardy). 

XVI.    A  waitin*  fur  a  pardner, 

A  waitin'  lur  a  pardner, 

You  an'  I  an'  ev'ry  one  knows 

How  whoats  an'  beans  an'  barley  grows. 

Fost  tha  farmer  saws  'is  seeds^ 

Then  he  stans'  an'  teks  'is  ease. 

Stamps  'is  feet  an'  claps  'is  'ands, 

And  turns  him  round  to  view  tha  lands. 
A  waitin'  fur  a  pardner, 
A  waitin'  fur  a  pardner, 
You  an'  1  an'  iv'ry  one  knows 
How  whoats  an'  beans  an'  barley  grows. 

Now  you're  married,  &c. 

[same  as  Much  Wenlock.] 

—Boston.  Lines.  {Xo/es  and  Queries^ 
7th  series,  xii.  493)' 

XVII.    Oats  and  beans  and  barley  grows 
Not  so  fine  as  the  farmer  sows, 

You  nor  I  nor  nobody  knows 
Oats  and  beans  and  barley  grows. 
This  is  the  way  the  farmer  sows. 
The  farmer  sows,  the  farmer  sows, 
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This  is  the  way  the  farmer  sows. 
Here  he  stands  and  takes  his  ease, 
Stamps  his  foot  and  claps  his  hands, 
And  turns  around  to  view  the  land, 
Waiting  for  a  partner,  waiting  for  a  partner, 
Open  the  ring  and  take  one  in, 

And  kiss  him  (or  her)  as  he  (or  she)  enters. 

— ^Aberdeen  Training  College  (Rev.  W.  Gregor). 


Waitin*  for  a  partner, 

Open  the  ring  and  take  one  in. 

And  now  you've  got  your  partner. 

Now  you're  married,  &c. 
[same  as  Much  Wcnlock.] 


(r)  The  players  form  a  ring  by  joining  bands,  with  one  child, 
usually  a  boy,  standing  in  the  centre.  The  ring  walks  round, 
singing  the  first  four  Unes.  At  the  fifth  line  the  ring  stands 
still,  and  each  child  suits  her  actions  to  the  words  sung.  At 
''the  farmer  sows  his  seed,"  each  player  pretends  to  scatter 
seed,  then  they  all  fold  their  arms  and  "stand  at  ease," 
''stamp  their  feet,"  and  "clap  their  hands"  together  in  order, 
aiid  lir-ally  each  child  turns  herself  round.  Then  they  again 
clasp  liands  and  move  round  the  centre  child,  who  at  the 
words  "open  tiie  ring  and  take  one  in"  chooses  and  takes 
into  the  ring  with  him  one  player  from  it.  These  two  stand 
together  while  the  ring  sings  the  marriage  formula.  At  the 
end  the  child  first  in  the  centre  joins  the  ring;  the  second 
child  remaining  in  the  centre,  and  in  her  turn  choosing  another 
from  the  ring. 

This  is  the  (Much  Wenlock)  way  of  playing.  Among  the 
variants  there  are  some  slight  differences.  In  the  Wakefield 
version  (Miss  Fowler),  a  little  boy  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
ring  first,  he  chooses  a  girl  out  of  the  ring  at  the  singing  of  the 
third  line  and  kisses  her.  They  stand  hand  in  hand  while 
the  others  sing  the  next  verse.  In  the  Tean  version  (Miss 
Keary),  the  children  turn  round  with  their  backs  to  the  one 


XVIIl.    Waitin*  for  a  partner, 


—Wakefield,  Yorks.  (Miss  Fowler). 
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in  the  centre,  and  stand  still  when  singing  "Waiting  for  a 
partner/'  In  the  Hampshire  (Miss  Mendhani),  Brigg  (Miss 
Barker),  and  Winterton  (Miss  Peacock)  versions,  the  children 
dance  round  instead  of  walking.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Roberts, 
in  a  version  from  Kirkby-on-the-Bain  (N,W.  Lincolnshire), 
says:  "There  is  no  proper  commencement  of  this  song. 
The  children  begin  with  'A  waitin'  fur  a  pardner/  or 'Oats 
and  beanSy'  just  as  the  spirit  moves  them,  but  I  think  'A 
waitin**  is  the  usual  beginning  here.*'  In  a  Sheffield  version 
scut  by  Mr.  S.  O.  Addy,  luui  young  men  st.uid  in  the  middle 
of  the  ring  with  their  hands  joined.  These  four  dance  round 
singing  the  first  lines.  After  "  views  his  lands "  these  four 
choose  sweethearts,  or  partners,  from  the  ring.  The  eight  join 
hands  and  sing  the  remaining  four  lines.  The  four  young 
men  then  join  the  larger  ring,  and  the  four  girls  remain  in  the 
centre  and  choose  partners  next  time.  The  words  of  this 
version  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  Shropshire.  In  the 
Isle  of  Man  version  (A.  W.  Moore),  when  the  kiss  is  given  all 
tlie  children  forming  the  ring  clap  their  hands.  There  is  no 
kissing  in  the  Shropshire  and  many  other  versions  of  this 
game,  and  the  centre  child  does  not  in  all  cases  sing  the 
words. 

(d)  Other  versions  have  been  sent  from  Winterton,  Leaden- 

liam,  and  Lincoln,  by  Miss  Peacock,  and  Irorn  Brigg,  while  the 
NorthainptousJiire  Notes  (ind  Queries^  ii.  i6i,  gives  anotiier 
by  Mr,  R.  S.  Baker.  Tlie  words  are  practically  the  same  as 
the  versions  printed  above  from  Lincolnshire  and  Northants. 
The  words  of  the  Madeley  version  are  the  same  as  the  Much 
Wentock  (No.  i).  The  Nottingham  tune  (Miss  Youngman), 
and  three  others  sent  with  the  words,  are  the  same  as  the 
Madeley  tune  printed  above. 

(<?)  This  interesting  game  is  essentially  of  rural  origin,  and 
probably  it  is  for  this  reason  that  Mr.  Newell  did  not  obtain 
any  version  from  England  for  his  Games  and  Songs  of  American 
Children,  but  his  note  that  it  '*  seems,  strangely  enough,  to  be 
unknown  in  Great  Britain  "  (p.  80),  is  efTectually  disproved  by 
the  examples  I  have  collected.  There  is  no  need  in  this  case 
for  an  analysis  of  the  rliymes.    The  variants  fall  into  three 
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categories:  (i)  the  questioning  form  of  the  words,  (2)  the 
affirming  form,  and  (3)  the  indiscriminate  form,  as  in  Nos. 
xvi.  to  .wiii.,  and  of  these  I  am  disposed  to  consider  the  first 
to  represent  the  earliest  idea  of  the  game. 

If  the  crops  mentioned  in  the  verses  be  considered,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  following  table  represents  the  different 
localities : — 
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Oats  . 

Beans 
Barley 
Wheat 

Groats 
Hop  . 


The  first  three  are  the  more  constant  words,  hut  it  is  curious 
that  Norfolk,  not  a  hop  county,  should  have  adopted  that  grain 
Into  the  game.  Hops  are  grown  there  on  rare  occasions,  and 
It  is  probable  that  the  game  may  have  been  Introduced  from 

a  hop  county. 

In  Northants  Notes  and  Queries^  i.  163-164,  Mr.  R.  S. 
Baker  gives  a  most  interesting  account  oi'  the  game  (No.  iii.)  as 
follows: — ''Having  been  recently  invited  to  join  the  Annual 
Christmas  Entertainment  of  the  Raunds  Church  Choir,  1  noticed 
that  a  very  favourite  pastime  of  the  evening  was  one  which 
I  shall  call  '  Choosing  Partners.'  The  game  Is  played  thus : 
The  young  men  and  maidens  join  hands  Indiscriminately,  and 
form  a  ring;  within  the  ring  stand  a  kid  and  a  lass;  then 
they  all  step  round  the  way  tlie  sun  goes,  to  a  plain  tunc. 
During  the  singing  of  the  two  last  lines  [of  the  first  part]  they 
all  disjoin  hands,  stop  and  stamp  their  feet  and  clap  their 
hands  and  turn  right  round  .  .  .  then  join  hands  [while  sing- 
ing the  second  verse].  The  two  In  the  middle  at  ['  Open  the 
ring*]  choose  each  of  them  a  partner  of  the  opposite  sex, 
which  they  do  by  pointing  to  the  one  chosen;  then  they  con- 
tinue round,  to  the  words  [sang  in  next  verse],  the  two  pairs 
of  partners  crossing  hands,  first  right  and  then  left,  and  re- 
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volvini:^  opposite  ways  alternalely.  The  march  round  is 
temporarily  suspended  for  clioosing  partners.  The  partners 
salute  [at  'Now  you're  married'],  or,  rather,  each  lad  ki.^scs 
his  chosen  lass;  the  first  two  partners  go  out,  the  game 
continues  as  before,  and  every  one  in  the  ring  has  chosen 
and  been  chosen,  and  every  lad  has  saluted  every  lass.  The 
antiquity  of  the  pastime  is  evidenced  by  its  not  mentioning 
wheat;  wheat  was  in  remote  times  an  exceptional  crop — the 
village  people  lived  on  oatmeal  and  barley  bread.  It  also 
points,  possibly,  to  a  period  when  most  of  the  land  lay  in 
grass.  Portions  of  the  open  fields  were  cultivated,  and  after 
a  few  years  of  merciless  cropping  were  laid  down  again  to 
recuperate;  '  Helping  to  chop  the  wood '  recalls  the  time  when 
coal  was  not  known  as  fuel.  I  am  indebted  for  the  correct 
words  of  the  above  to  a  Raunds  maiden,  Miss  B.  Finding,  a 
native  of  the  villa^^e,  wlio  kindly  wrote  lliem  down  for  me.'* 
Mr.  Baker  does  not  say  how  Miss  Finding  got  the  pecuHar 
spelling  of  this  version.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  this  form  of  spelling  was  used  as  indicative  of  the 
pronunciation  of  the  children,  or  of  the  supposed  antiquity  of 
the  game.  The  Rev.  W*  D.  Sweeting,  also  writes  at  the  same 
reference,  ''The  same  game  is  played  at  the  school  feast  at 
Maxey ;  but  the  words,  as  I  have  taken  them  down,  vary 
from  those  given  above.  We  have  no  mention  of  any  crop 
except  barley,  which  is  largely  grown  in  the  district ;  and 
the  refrain,  repeated  after  the  second  and  sixth  lines,  is 
'waiting  for  the  harvest.'  A  lady  suggested  to  me  that  the 
two  first  lines  of  the  conclusion  are  addressed  to  the  bride 
of  the  game,  and  the  two  last,  which  in  our  version  run,  *  You 
must  be  kind  and  very  good/  apply  to  the  happy  swam." 

This  interesting  note  not  only  suggests,  as  Mr.  Baker  and 
Mr.  Sweeting  say,  the  antiquity  of  tlie  game  and  its  connection 
with  harvest  at  a  time  when  the  farms  were  all  laid  in  open 
fields,  but  it  points  further  to  the  custom  of  courtship  and 
marriage  being  the  outcome  of  village  festivals  and  dances 
held  after  spring  sowing  and  harvest  gatherings.  It  seems  in 
Nortl laiiiptonshire  not  to  have  quite  reached  the  stage  of 
the  pure  children's  game  before  it  was  taken  note  of  by 
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Mr.  Baker,  and  this  is  an  Important  illustration  of  the  descent 

of  children's  shames  from  customs.  As  soon  as  it  has  become 
a  child's  game,  howtvcr,  Ihe  process  of  decadence  sets  in. 
Thus,  besides  verbal  alterations,  the  lines  relating  to  farming 
have  dropped  out  of  the  Wakefield  verstoa  It  is  abundantly 
dear  from  the  more  perfect  game-rhymes  that  the  waiting  for 
a  partner  is  an  episode  in  the  harvest  customsi  as  if,  when  the 
outdoor  business  of  the  season  was  finished,  the  domestic 
clement  becomes  tlie  next  important  transaction  in  the  year's 
proceedings.  The  ci:i  i'  »us  four-lined  fornmla  applicable  to  the 
duties  oi  married  life  may  indeed  be  a  relic  of  those  rhythmical 
formulae  which  are  found  throughout  all  early  legal  ceremonies. 
A  reference  to  Mn  Ralston's  section  on  marriage  songs,  in  his 
Sottas  of  t/te  Russian  People,  makes  it  clear  that  marriages 
in  Russia  were  contracted  at  the  gatherings  called  Besyedas 
(p.  264),  which  were  social  gatherings  held  during  October 
after  the  completion  of  the  harvest;  and  the  practice  is,  of 
course,  not  confined  to  Russia. 

It  is  also  probable  that  this  game  may  have  preserved  the 
tradition  of  a  formula  sung  at  the  sowing  of  grain,  in  order  to 
propitiate  the  earth  goddess  to  promote  and  quicken  the  growth 
of  the  crops.  Turning  around  or  bowing  to  fields  and  lands  and 
pantonuiiiic  actions  in  imitation  of  those  actually  required,  arc 
ver^'  general  in  the  history  of  sympathetic  magic  anionic  primi- 
tive peoples,  as  reference  to  Mr.  Frazer's  Goldtit  Bough  will 
prove;  and  taking  the  rhyming  formula  together  with  the 
imitative  action,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  in  this  game  we 
may  have  the  last  relics  of  a  very  ancient  agricultural  rite. 

Obadiah 

The  players  stand  in  a  row.  The  child  at  the  head  of  tiie 
row  says,  My  son  Obadiali  is  going  to  be  married,  twiddle  your 
thumbs,"  suiting  the  action  to  the  word  by  clasping  the  fingers 
of  both  hands  together,  and  rapidly  twiddling "  the  thumbs. 
The  next  child  repeats  both  words  and  actions,  and  so  on  all 
along  the  row,  idl  the  players  continuing  the  "twiddling." 
The  top  child  repeats  the  words,  adding  (very  gravely),  "  Fall 
on  one  knee,"  the  whole  row  follows  suit  as  before  (still 
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twiddliog  their  thumbs).  The  top  child  repeats  from  the  begin- 
ning, adding,  "  Do  as  you  see  me,"  and  the  rest  of  the  children 
follow  suit,  as  before.    Just  as  the  last  child  repeats  the  words, 

the  top  cliild  falls  on  the  child  next  to  her,  and  all  go  down 
like  a  row  of  ninepins.  The  whole  is  said  in  a  sing-song  way. 
This  game  was,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  truly  East  Anglian, 
i  have  never  been  able  to  hear  of  it  in  other  parts  of  England 
or  Wales. — Bexley  Heath  (Miss  Morris).  Also  played  in 
London. 

See  "  Solomon." 

Odd  or  Even 

A  hoys'  game,  played  vvitli  buttons,  marbles,  and  halfpence. 
F^^QOck*s  Manley  afid  Corringham  Glossary;  also  mentioned 
in  Brogden's  Provincial  Words  {JLincolnshire).  Mr.  Patterson 
says  {Antrim  andDcwn  Glossary) — ^A  boy  shuts  up  a  few  small 
objects,  such  as  marbles,  in  one  hand,  and  asks  his  opponent 
to  guess  if  the  number  is  odd  or  even.  He  then  either  pays  or 
receives  one,  according  as  the  guess  is  right  or  wrong.  Striitt 
describes  this  game  in  the  same  way,  and  says  it  was  played 
in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  Newell  (Games ^  p.  147)  also 
mentions  it. 

See  "  Prickie  and  Jockie." 

Odd-nuui 

A  game  played  with  coins.  Brogden's  ProvinciaL  Words ^ 
Lincolnshire, 

Old  Dame 

I,    I'll  away  to  t'  beck  to  wash  niy  neck. 

When  I  get  there,  I'll  ask  t'  ould  dame  what  o'clock  it  is  ? 
It's  one,  and  you'll  be  hanged  at  two. 

rU  away  to  t'  beck  to  wash  my  neck, 

When  I  get  there,  111  ask  t'  ould  dame  what  o'clock  it  is  ? 

It's  two,  and  you'll  be  hanged  at  three. 

[This  is  repeated  until  the  old  woman  says,  "  It  s  eleven,  and 
you'll  be  hanged  at  twelve."] 

— Yorkshire  (Miss  E.  Cadman). 
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il.    To  Beccles,  to  Beccles, 
To  buy  a  bunch  of  nettles, 
Pray,  old  dame,  what's  o'clock  ? 
One,  going  for  two. 

To  Beccles,  to  Beccles, 
To  buy  a  bunch  of  nettles, 
Pray,  old  dame,  what's  o'clock  ? 

Two,  goi  iig  for  three,  &c. 
[And  so  on  until  ''eleven  going  for  twelve"  is  said,  then  the 
following ; — ] 

Where  have  you  been  ? 

To  the  wood. 

What  for? 

To  pick  up  sticks. 

What  for  ? 

To  light  my  fire. 

What  for? 

To  boil  my  kettle. 

What  for  ? 

To  cook  some  of  your  chickens. 

— Halliwell,  Nursery  Rhymes^  p.  329. 

(fi)  One  child  sits  upon  a  little  stool.  The  others  march 
round  her  in  single  61e,  taking  hold  of  each  other's  frocks. 
They  say  in  a  sing-song  manner  the  first  two  lines,  and  the  old 

woman  answers  by  telling  them  the  hour.  The  questions  and 
answers  are  repeated  until  the  old  woman  says,  "  It's  eleven, 
and  you'll  be  hanged  at  twelve."  Then  the  children  all  run 
off  in  different  directions  and  the  old  woman  runs  after  them. 
Whoever  she  catches  becomes  old  woman*  and  the  game  is 
continued. — ^Yorkshire  (Miss  E.  Cadman).  In  the  version 
given  from  Halliwell  there  is  a  further  dialogue,  it  will  be 
seen,  before  the  old  woman  chases. 

(^r)  The  use  of  the  Yorkshire  word  beck  "(**  stream  ")  in 
the  first  variant  suggests  that  this  may  be  tlie  original  version 
from  which  the  "Beccles"  version  has  been  adapted,  a  parti* 
cular  place  being  substituted  for  the  general.  The  game  some* 
what  resembles  "  Fox  and  Goose." 
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Old  Roger  is  Dead 


hip        I    S  \ 

'Earls  Heaton  (H.  Haniy> 


^Sporle,  Norfolk  (Miss  Matthews). 


— Bath,  (A.  B.  Gomme). 


Old  Rogers  is  dead  and  is  laid  in  his  grave, 

Laid  in  his  grave, 
Laid  in  bis  grave ; 
Old  Rogers  is  dead  and  is  laid  in  his  grave. 
He,  hi  1  laid  in  his  grare. 

There  grew  an  old  apple  tree  over  ins  head, 

Over  his  head, 

Over  his  head ; 
There  grew  an  old  apple  tree  over  his  head, 

He,  hi !  over  his  head. 

The  apples  grew  ripe,  and  they  aU  fell  off, 

They  all  fell  oft', 

They  all  fell  off; 
The  apples  grew  ripe,  and  they  all  fell  off, 

He,  hi !  they  all  fell  off. 

There  came  an  old  woman  a-picking  them  up, 
Picking  them  up, 
Picking  them  up ; 

Tiitic  came  an  old  woman  a-picking  them  up, 
He,  hi !  picking  them  up. 
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Old  Rogers  jumps  up  and  he  gives  her  a  knocki 
Gives  her  a  knock, 
Gives  her  a  knock ; 

Old  Rogers  jumps  up  and  he  gives  her  a  knock, 
He,  hi !  gives  her  a  knock. 

He  makes  the  old  woman  go  hipperty  hop, 

Hipperty  hop, 

Hipperty  hop ; 
He  makes  the  old  woman  go  hipperty  hop. 

He,  hi !  hipperty  hop. 

— ^Earls  Heaton,  Yorks.  (Herbert  Hardy). 

1 1.    Old  Roger  is  dead,  and  lies  in  his  grave,  um,  ah  !  lies  in 
his  grave ; 

There  grew  an  old  apple  tree  over  his  head,  um,  ahl 
over  his  head. 

The  apples  are  ripe  and  ready  to  drop,  um,  ah!  ready 

to  drop ; 

There  came  an  old  woman,  picking  them  up. 

— Hanbur>',  Stalls.  (Miss  Edith  HoUis). 

III.    Sir  Roger  is  dead  and  is  low  In  his  grave, 
Is  low  in  his  grave,  is  low  in  liis  grave; 
Sir  Roger  is  dead  and  is  low  ni  ins  grave, 
Hey  hie  1  is  low  in  his  grave. 

They  planted  an  apple  tree  over  his  head. 
Over  his  head,  over  his  head; 
They  planted  an  apple  tree  over  his  head, 
Hey  hie !  over  his  head. 

When  they  grew  ripe  they  all  fell  off, 
AU  fell  off,  all  fell  off; 
When  they  grew  ripe  they  all  fell  off, 
Hey  hie!  all  fell  off. 

There  came  an  old  woman  and  gathered  them  up. 

Gathered  them  up,  gathered  them  up; 

There  came  an  old  woman  and  gathered  them  up, 

Hey  hie  !  gathered  them  up. 
VOL.  II.  B 
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Sir  Roger  got  up  and  gave  her  a  nudge, 
Gave  her  a  nudge,  gave  her  a  nudge  ; 

Sir  Roger  got  up  and  ^^1ve  lier  a  nudge, 
Hey  hie  I  gave  her  a  nudge. 

Which  made  her  go  ofT  with  a  -^kip  and  a  liop, 
With  ;i  skip  and  a  hop,  with  a  ski;:>  and  a  hop; 
Whieh  made  her  go  off  with  a  skip  and  a  hop, 
Hey  hie  I  with  a  skip  and  a  hop. 

— Ordsalt,  Nottinghamshire  (Miss  Matthews). 

IV.   Sir  Roger  is  dead  and  he's  laid  in  his  grave, 
Laid  in  his  grave,  laid  in  his  grave ; 

Sir  Roger  is  dead  and  he's  laid  in  his  grave. 
Heigh-ho !  laid  in  his  grave. 

There  grew  a  fine  apple  tree  over  his  head, 

Over  his  head,  over  his  head ; 

There  grew  a  fine  apple  tree  over  his  head. 

Heigh-ho !  over  his  head. 

The  apples  were  ripe  and  they  all  fell  oif, 
All  fell  oO;  all  fell  off; 
The  apples  were  ripe  and  they  all  fell  off, 
Heigh-ho  1  aU  fell  off. 

There  came  an  old  woman  and  picked  them  all  up, 
Picked  them  all  up,  picked  them  all  up ; 
There  came  an  old  woman  and  picked  them  all  up. 
Heigh-ho !  picked  them  all  up. 

Sir  Roger  jumped  up  and  he  gave  her  a  push, 
Gave  her  a  push,  gave  her  a  push ; 
^  Sir  Roger  jumped  up  and  he  gave  her  a  push, 
Heigh-ho !  gave  her  a  push. 

Which  made  the  old  woman  go  hickety-hock, 
Hiekety-hock,  hickety-hock ; 

Which  made  the  old  woman  go  hickety-hock, 
Heigh-ho  I  hickety-hock. 

—  Brigg,  Lincolnshire  (Miss  J.  Barker). 
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V.    Sir  Roger  is  dead  and  laid  in  his  grave, 

flee,  haw  !  laid  in  his  ^rave. 
They  planted  an  apple  tree  a  ci  iiis  head, 

Hee,  haw !  over  his  head. 
The  apples  are  npe  and  ready  to  fall, 

Hee,  haw !  ready  to  fall. 
There  came  a  high  wind  and  blew  them  all  off, 

Hee,  haw  !  blew  them  all  off. 
There  came  an  old  woman  to  pick  them  all  up, 

Hee,  haw !  pick  them  all  up. 
There  came  a  little  bird  and  gave  her  a  tap, 

Hee,  haw !  gave  her  a  tap. 
Which  made  the  old  woman  go  hipperty  hop, 

Hee,  haw !  hipperty  hop. 

— Tong,  Shropshire  (Miss  Bume). 

VL    Poor  Johnnie  is  dead  and  he  hes  in  his  grave, 
Lies  ill  his  grave,  lies  in  his  grave; 
Poor  Johnnie  is  dead  and  he  lies  in  his  grave, 
He-ho !  lies  in  his  grave. 

They  planted  an  apple  tree  over  his  head. 
Over  his  head,  over  his  head ; 
They  planted  an  apple  tree  over  his  head, 
He-ho  1  over  his  head. 

The  apples  got  ripe  and  they  all  fell  off, 
All  fell  off,  all  feU  off; 
The  apples  got  ripe  and  they  all  fell  off, 
He-ho !  all  fell  off. 

Here  comes  an  old  woman  a-picking  them  up, 
A-picking  them  up,  a-picking  them  up ; 
Here  comes  an  old  woman  a-picking  tiiem  up, 
He-ho !  a-picking  them  up. 

Poor  Johnnie  got  up  and  gave  her  a  thump. 
And  gave  her  a  thump,  and  gave  her  a  thump; 
Poor  Johnnie  got  up  and  gave  her  a  thump, 
He*ho !  gave  her  a  thump. 
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He  made  the  old  woman  go  hippity-hop, 
Hipplty-hop,  hippity-hop ! 
He  made  the  old  woman  go  hippity-hop, 
He-hol  hippity-hop! 

— Sporie,  Norfolk  (Miss  Matthews). 

VII.   Cock  Robin  is  dead  and  has  gone  to  his  grave ; 
There  grew  on  old  apple  tree  over  his  head ; 

The  apples  were  ripe  and  ready  lo  drop, 
O  my,  flippity  flop ! 

There  came  an  old  woman  to  pick  them  all  up, 

Cock  Kubiii  lose  up  aiid  gave  her  a  knock, 
And  made  the  old  woman  go  flippity  flop! 
O  my,  flippity  flop ! 

— Deptford,  Kent  (Miss  Chase). 

VilL  Old  Roger  is  dead  and  gone  to  his  grave, 
H'm  ha  i  gone  to  his  grave. 

They  planted  an  apple  tree  over  his  head, 
H'm  ha !  over  his  head. 

The  apples  were  ripe  and  ready  to  fall, 
H'm  ha  I  ready  to  fall. 

There  came  an  old  woman  and  picked  them  all  up, 

H'm  ha!  picked  them  all  up. 

Old  Roger  jumped  up  and  gave  her  a  knock, 
H'm  ha!  gave  her  a  knock. 

Which  made  the  old  woman  go  hippity  hop, 
H'm  ha  I  hippity  hop  I 

— Bath,  from  a  Nursemaid  (A.  B.  Gomme). 

IX.   Cock  Robin  is  dead  and  lies  in  his  grave, 
Huni-hal  lies  in  his  grave. 
Place  an  old  apple  tree  over  his  head, 
Hum-ha !  over  his  head. 
When  they  were  ripe  and  ready  to  fall, 
Hum-ha !  ready  to  falL 
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There  comes  an  old  woman  ii-picking  theiu  up, 
Hum-ha!  a-picking  them  up. 
Cock  Robin  jumps  up  and  gives  her  a  good  knock, 
Hum-ha  1  gives  her  a  good  knock. 

— Derbyshire  {Foik'lore  ftmrruti^  i.  385). 

X.    Poor  Rocrer  is  dead  and  lies  low  in  his  grave. 
Low  in  his  grave,  low  in  his  grave, 
£•  I.  low  in  his  grave. 

There  grew  an  old  apple  tree  over  his  head, 

Ovci  liis  head,  over  his  head, 
E.  I.  over  his  head. 

When  the  apples  were  ripe  they  all  fell  off, 
AU  fell  off,  all  feU  off, 
E.  I.  aU  feU  off 

There  was  an  old  woman  came  picking  them  up. 
Picking  them  up,  picking  them  up, 
£.  1.  picking  them  up. 

Poor  Roger  jumped  up  and  gave  her  a  nudge. 

Gave  her  a  nudge,  gave  her  a  nudge, 
E.  I.  gave  her  a  nudge. 

Which  made  the  old  woman  go  lippety  lop, 
Lippety  lop,  lippety  lop, 
E.  I.  lippety  lop. 

— Newark,  Nottinghamshire  (S.  O.  Addy). 

XI.    Poor  I  ciby  is  dead  and  he  lies  in  his  grave, 
1  le  hes  in  his  grave,  he  lies  in  his  grave ; 
They  planted  an  apple  tree  over  his  head. 
Over  his  head,  over  his  head. 

The  apples  grew  ripe  and  beginning  to  fall, 
Beginning  to  tail,  beginning  to  fall ; 
The  apples  grew  ripe  and  beginning  to  fall. 
Beginning  to  fall,  beginning  to  fall. 

There  came  an  old  woman  picking  them  up. 
Picking  them  up,  picking  them  up  ; 
Poor  Toby  rose  up  and  he  gave  her  a  kick. 
Gave  her  a  kick,  gave  her  a  kick. 
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And  the  poor  old  woman  went  lupperty  hop, 
Hipperty  hop,  hipperty  hop; 
And  the  poor  old  woman  went  hipperty  hop, 
Hipperty  hop  along. 

—Belfast  (W,  H.  Patterson). 

XII.   There  was  an  old  woman  we  buried  her  here. 
Buried  her  here,  buried  her  here ; 
There  was  an  old  woman  we  buried  her  here, 

He — ho !  buried  her  licrc. 

—  Sporle,  Norfolk  (Miss  Matthews;. 

(  {b)  A  ring  is  formed  by  children  joining  hands ;  one  child, 
who  represents  Sir  Roger,  lays  down  on  the  ground  in  tiie 
centre  of  the  ring  with  his  head  covered  with  a  handkerchief. 
The  ring  stands  still  and  sings  the  verses.  When  the  second 
verse  is  begun,  a  child  from  the  ring  goes  into  the  centre  and 
stands  by  Sir  Roger,  to  represent  the  apple  tree.  At  the  fourth 
verse  another  child  goes  into  the  ring,  and  pretends  to  pick 
up  the  fallen  apples.  Then  the  child  personating  Sir  Roper 
jumps  up  and  knocks  the  child  jicrsonatnig  the  old  woman, 
beating  her  out  of  tiie  ring.  She  goes  off  hobbling  on  one 
foot,  and  pretending  to  be  hurtj  In  the  Ordsall  game  the 
children  dance  round  when  singing  the  verses  instead  of  stand- 
ing still,  the  action  of  the  game  being  the  same.  In  the  Tong 
version,  the  action  seems  to  be  done  by  the  ring.  Miss  Bume 
says  the  children  go  through  various  movements,  finally  all 
limping  round.  The  Newark  (Notts),  and  Bath  versions  arc 
played  as  tirst  described,  Poor  Roger  being  covered  with  a 
cloak,  or  an  apron,  and  laying  down  in  the  middle  of  the  ring. 
A  Southampton  version  has  additional  features — ^the  ring  of 
children  keep  their  arms  crossed,  and  lay  their  hands  on  their 
chests,  bending  their  heads  and  bodies  backwards  and  for- 
wards, in  a  mourning  attitude,  while  they  sing ;  in  addition 
to  which,  in  the  Bath  version,  tiie  child  who  personates  the 
apple  tree  during  tlie  singing  of  the  third  verse  raises  her  arms 
above  her  head,  and  then  lets  them  drop  to  her  sides  to  show 
the  falling  apples. 
{c)  Various  as  the  game-rhymes  are  in  word  detail,  they 
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are  practically  the  same  in  incident.  One  remarkable  feature 
stands  out  particularly,  namel}',  the  planting-  a  tree  over  the 
head  of  the  dead,  and  the  spirit-connection  which  tliis  tree 
has  with  the  dead.  The  robbery  of  the  fruit  brings  back  the 
dead  Sir  Roger  to  protect  it|  and  this  must  be  his  ghost  or 
spirit.  In  popular  superstition  this  incident  is  not  uncommon. 
Thus  Aubrey  in  his  Remains  of  Gentilisme^  notes  that  "  in  the 
parisli  of  Ockley  sonic  graves  have  rose  trees  planted  at  the 
head  and  feet,"  and  then  proceeds  to  say,  "They  planted  a  tree 
or  a  flower  on  the  grave  of  their  friend,  and  they  thought  the 
soule  of  the  part}* deceased  went  into  the  tree  or  plant''  ^ p  \  55). 
In  Scotland  a  branch  falling  from  an  oak,  the  Edgewell  tree, 
standing  near  Dalhousie  Castle,  portended  mortality  to  the 
family  (Dalyell,  Darker  Superstitions^  p.  504).  Compare  with 
this  a  similar  superstition  noted  in  Carew's  History  of  Corti' 
ivaliy  p.  325,  and  Mr.  Keary's  treatmenl  of  this  cult  in  Iiis 
Outlines  of  Primitive  Beliefs  pp.  66-67.  In  folk-tales  this 
Incident  also  appears;  the  spirit  of  the  dead  enters  the  tree 
and  resents  robbery  of  its  fruit,  possession  of  which  gives 
power  over  the  soul  or  spirit  of  the  dead. 

The  game  is,  therefore,  not  merely  the  actinf^  of  a  funeral, 
but  more  particularly  sliovvs  the  belief  that  a  dead  person  is 
cognisant  of  actions  done  by  the  living,  and  capable  of  re- 
senting personal  wrongs  and  desecration  of  the  grave.  It 
shows  clearly  the  sacredness  of  the  grave ;  but  what,  perhaps 
to  us,  is  the  most  interesting  feature,  is  the  way  in  which  the 
game  is  played.  This  clearly  shows  a  survival  of  the  method 
of  portraying  old  plays.  The  ring  of  children  act  the  part  of 
"chorus,"  and  relate  the  incidents  of  the  pla}'.  The  three 
actors  say  nothing,  only  act  their  several  parts  in  dumb  show. 
The  raising  and  lowering  of  the  arms  on  the  part  of  the  child 
who  plays  "apple  tree,"  the  quiet  of  "Old  Roger"  until  he 
has  to  jump  up,  certainly  show  the  early  method  of  actors 
when  details  were  presented  by  action  instead  of  words. 
Children  see  no  absurdity  in  being  a  "tree,"  or  a  "wall," 
*' apple,"  or  animal.  They  simply  are  these  things  if  the  game 
demands  it,  and  they  thinic  nothing  of  incongruities. 

1  do  not,  of  course,  suggest  that  children  have  preserved  in 
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this  game  an  old  play,  but  1  consider  that  in  this  and  similar 
games  they  have  preserved  methods  of  acting  and  detail  (now 
styled  traditional),  as  given  in  an  early  or  childish  period  of  the 

drama,  as  for  example  in  the  mumnuriL^  plays.  Traditional 
methods  of  acting  are  discussed  by  Mr.  Ordish,  folk-lore^  ii.  334. 

Old  Soldier 

One  player  personates  an  old  soldier,  and  begs  of  all  the 
other  players  in  turn  for  left-off  garments,  or  anything  else  he 
chooses.    The  formula  still  used  at  Barnes  by  children  is. 
Here  comes  an  old  soldier  from  the  wars  [or  from  town], 
pray  what  can  you  give  him  ? Another  version  is — 
Here  comes  an  old  soldier  from  Botany  Bay, 
Have  you  got  anything  to  give  liim  to-day. 

—  Li\  erpool  (C.  C.  Hell). 

The  questioned  child  replying  must  be  careful  to  avoid  using 
the  words,  Yes  I  No  I  Nay  I  and  Blacky  White,  or  Grey.  These 
words  are  tabooed,  and  a  forfeit  is  exacted  every  time  one  or 
other  is  used.  The  old  soldier  walks  lame,  and  carries  a  stick. 
He  is  allowed  to  ask  as  man}-  questions,  talk  as  much  as  he 
pleases,  and  to  account  for  his  destitute  condition. 

(c)  Some  years  ago  when  colours  were  more  limited  in 
number,  it  was  difficult  to  promise  garments  for  a  man's  wear 
which  were  neither  of  these  colours  tabooed.  Miss  Burne 
(Shropshire  Folk-iore^  p.  526),  in  describing  this  game  says, 
"  The  words  Red  or  Blue  are  sometimes  forbidden,  as  well  as 
Yes  or  No,"  and  adds  that  "This  favourite  old  game  gives 
scope  for  great  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  beggar,  and  *it 
seems  not  improbable '  (to  use  a  time-honoured  antiquarian 
phrase!)  that  the  expression  'To  come  the  old  soldier  over  a 
person '  may  allude  to  it."  HaUiwell  {Nursery  Rhymes,  p.  224) 
describes  the  game  as  above. 

Oliver,  Oliver,  follow  the  King ! 

Oliver,  Oliver,  follow  the  King ! 
Oliver,  Oliver,  last  in  the  ring ! 
Jitn  Btirgiiin  wants  a  wife,  and  a  wife  he  shall  have, 

Nelly  he  kissed  at  the  back-cellar  door, 

Nelly  made  a  pudding,  she  made  it  over  sweet, 
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She  never  stuck  a  knife  in  till  he  came  home  at  nighty 
So  next  Monday  morning  is  our  wedding-day, 

The  bells  they  shall  ring,  and  the  music  shall  play ! 

Oliver,  Oliver,  follow  the  King !  {da  capo). 
— Bcrrington  (Burners  Shropshire  Folk-lore^  p.  50H). 

ip)  The  children  form  a  ring  and  move  round,  singing  the 
first  two  lines.  Then  they  curtsey,  or  "douk  down/'  all 
together;  the  one  who  is  last  has  to  tell  her  sweetheart's 
name. '  The  other  lines  are  then  sung  and  the  game  is  con- 
tinued. The  children's  names  are  meiitiuutd  as  eacii  one 
nanu  s  his  or  her  sweetheart. 

This  is  apparently  the  game  of  which  '*  All  the  Boys," 
"Down  in  the  Valley,"  and  ''Mary  Mixed  a  Pudding  up," 
are  also  portions. 

One  Catch-all 

The  words  "Cowardy,  cowardy  custard"  are  repeated  by 
children  playing  at  this  game  when  they  advance  towards  the 
one  who  is  selected  to  catch  them,  and  dare  or  provoke  her 

to  capture  them.  Ray,  Localisms^  gives  Costard,  the  i:cad  ; 
a  kind  of  opprobrious  word  used  by  way  of  contempt.  Bailey 
gives  Costead-head,  a  blockhead ;  thus  elucidating  this  ex- 
clamation which  may  be  interpreted,  "You  cowardly  block- 
head, catch  me  if  you  dare"  (Baker's  Northamptonshire 
Glossary). 

The  words  used  were,  as  far  as  I  remember, 

Coward}  ,  cowardy  custard,  cat  your  father's  mustard, 

Catch  me  if  you  can. 
To  compel  a  person  to  "eat"  something  disagreeable  is  a 
well-known  form  of  expressing  contempt    The  rhyme  was 
supposed  to  be  very  efficacious  in  rousing  an  indifferent  or 
lazy  player  when  playing  "  touch  *'  (A.  B.  Gomme). 
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An  older  and  more  general  version  of  the  last  five  bars  (the 
tail  piece)  is  as  follows : — 


"      •      •  last    man's  head. 

^London  (A.  B.  Gomme). 
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—Yorkshire  (H.  UaniyX 


~Si>orle,  Norfolk  (Miss  Matthews). 
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I.  Oranges  and  lemons, 

Say  the  bells  of  St.  Clement's ; 

You  owe  me  five  farthings, 

Say  the  bells  of  St.  Martin's; 

When  will  you  pay  me, 

Say  the  bells  of  Old  Bailey ; 

When  I  grow  rich, 

Say  the  bells  of  Shoreditch ; 

When  will  that  be  ? 

Say  the  bells  of  Stepney; 

I'm  sure  I  don't  know, 

Says  the  Great  Bell  of  Bow. 
Here  comes  a  light  to  light  you  to  bed ; 
Here  comes  a  chopper  to  chop  off  your  head ; 
The  last,  last,  last,  last  man's  head. 

— London  (A.  U.  Gomnic). 

II.  Oranges  and  lemons, 

Say  the  bells  of  St.  Clement's ; 

You  owe  nie  four  fartliinpfs, 
■  Say  the  bells  of  St.  Martin's; 

When  will  you  pay  me  ? 

Say  the  bells  of  Old  Bailey ; 

When  I  grow  rich, 

Say  the  bells  of  Shoreditch ; 

When  will  that  be  ? 

Say  the  bells  of  Stepney  ; 

I'm  sure  I  don't  know, 

Says  the  Great  Bell  of  Bow. 
Here  comes  a  candle  to  light  you  to  bed; 
Here  comes  a  chopper  to  chop  off  your  head ; 
Last,  last,  last,  last,  last  man's  head. 

— VVuUcrlun  and  Leadenhani,  Lincolnshire  ;  aNo 
Notlinghamshirc  (Miss  M.  I'cacock). 

HI.   Oranges  and  lemons, 

Says  the  bells  of  S.  Clemen's. 
Brickdust  and  tiles, 

Says  tJie  bells  of  S.  Giles. 
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You  owe  me  five  farthings, 

Says  tlic  bells  of  S.  Martin's. 
1  do  not  know  you, 

Says  the  bells  of  S.  Bow. 
When  will  you  pay  me  ? 

Says  the  bells  of  Old  Bailey. 
When  I  get  rich, 

Says  the  bells  of  Shoreditch. 
Here  cumcs  a  candle  to  light  you  to  bed, 
Here  comes  a  chopper  to  chop  off  your  head. 

—Derbyshire  {,Folk-iore  Journal^  i.  386). 

IV.   Oranges  and  lemons. 

The  bells  of  St.  Clemen's ; 

You  owe  me  five  farthings, 

The  bells  of  St.  Martin's  ; 
When  will  you  pay  me  ? 

Say  the  bells  of  Old  Bailey ; 
When  1  grow  rich, 

Say  the  bells  of  Shoreditch ; 
When  will  that  be? 

Say  the  bells  of  Shorlea  ; 
I  don't  kiiuw, 

Says  the  Great  Bell  Bow. 
Here  comes  the  candle  to  light  you  to  bed. 
Here  comes  the  chop  to  chop  off  your  head. 
Chop,  chop,  chopi  &c. 

—Middlesex  (Miss  Winfield). 

V.   Orange  or  lemon, 

The  bells  of  St.  Clement's  [or  the  bells  are  a 

clemming]. 
I  owe  you  five  farthin^^s, 
And  when  shall  1  pay  you, 
To-day  or  to-morrow  ? 
To-morrow  will  do. 
Here  come  some  great  candles 
To  light  you  to  bed, 
I  lere  come  some  great  choppers 
To  chop  off  your  head. 
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Come  under,  come  under, 
Come  run  as  you  ought ; 
Come  under,  come  under, 
Until  you  are  caught ; 

Then  stand  just  behind  us 
And  pull  either  way ; 
VViiich  side  pulls  the  strongest 
That  side  wins  the  day. 

— Sporle,  Norfolk  (Miss  Matthews). 

VI.  Oranges  and  lemons, 
The  bells  of  St.  Clement's. 
I  owe  you  three  farthings, 
When  shall  I  pay  you  ? 
When  I  get  rich. 

Here  comes  a  candle  to  light  you  to  bed, 
Here  comes  a  hatchet  to  ciiop  off  your  head. 

— Brigg  (from  a  Lincolnshire  friend  of  Miss  Barker). 

VII.  Oranges  and  lemons, 

Say  the  hells  of  St.  Clemen's. 
I  owe  you  five  farthins, 
Say  the  bells  of  St.  Martin's. 
When  shall  I  pay  you  ? 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday, 
Or  Sunday  ? 

— Symondsbury,  Dorset  {Folk-lore  Journal^  vii.  216). 

VI II.  I  owe  you  five  farthings. 

Wlien  will  \-i:.»u  pay  me, 

Tu-day  ui  tu-iiiorrovv  ? 

Here  comes  a  candle  to  light  you  to  bed. 

Here  conies  a  chopper  to  chop  off  your  head. 

— Broadwinsor,  Dorset  {FoUt-iore  Jinamal^  vii.  217. 

IX.    Oranges  and  lemons,  the  bells  of  St.  Clement's  [or  St. 
Helen's]. 

1  owe  you  five  farthings.   And  when  will  you  pay  me  ? 
Fm  sure  I  don't  know. 
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Here  comes  a  candle  to  light  you  to  bed, 

Here  comes  a  chop'n  bill  to  chop  off  your  head— 

Chop — chop — chop — chop. 
[Or    Here  comes  a  chop'n  bill  to  chop  oft'  the  last  man  s  head.] 

— Earls  H eaten,  Yorks.  (Herbert  Hardy). 

X,   Lend  me  five  shillings. 

Said  the  bells  of  St  Helen's. 

When  will  you  pay  me  ? 

Said  the  bells  of  St.  Philip's. 

I  do  not  know, 

Said  the  Great  Bell  of  Bold. 

Ring  a  ding,  ding. 
Ring  a  ding,  ding, 

Ring  a  ding,  dinjj:,  ding,  ding. 
— Earls  Hcaton  (Herbert  Hardy,  as  told  him  by  A.  K.). 

XL    Oranges  and  lemons,  say  the  bells  of  St.  Clement's; 

You  owe  me  five  farthings,  and  when  will  you  pay 
me? 

Say  the  bells  of  Old  Bailey. 

When  I  grow  rich,  say  the  bells  of  Shoreditch. 
And  the  last  one  that  conies  shall  be  chop,  chop. 

Hersbam,  Surrey  {F<fik-lore  Record^  v. 

XII.   Orange  and  lemon. 

Say  the  bells  of  St.  Martin  (or  the  bells  of 

Sweet  Lemon) ; 
I  owe  you  five  farthings. 
But  when  shall  1  pay  you  ? 

Mere  comes  a  candle 
To  light  you  to  bed, 
Here  comes  a  hatchet 
To  chop  ofi'your  head. 

— Eckington,  Derbyshire  (S.  O.  Addy). 
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Xiil.    Oranges  and  lemons, 

The  bells  of  St.  Clement's ; 
I  owe  you  live  farthings, 
And  when  will  you  pay  me  ? 

Oh,  that  I  can't  tell  you ; 
Sim,  Bim,  him,  bow^  bay. 

—Settle,  Yorks.  (Rev.  W.  E.  Sykes). 

XIV.    Oranges  or  lemons, 

The  bells  of  St.  Clement's ; 
You  owe  me  five  farthings, 
Pray,  when  will  you  pay  me  ? 
Here  come  the  clappers  to  knock  you  down 
backwards,  carwoo ! 

^Suffolk  (Mrs.  Haddon). 

XV.    Oranges  and  lemons,  say  the  bells  of  St.  Clement's ; 

I>i  ick  dusL  and  tiles,  say  the  bells  of  St.  Giles  ; 
You  owe  me  three  farthings,  say  the  bells  of  St. 
Martin's ; 

When  will  you  pay  me?  say  the  bells  of  Old  Bailey ; 
When  I  grow  rich,  say  the  bells  of  Shoreditch ; 
When  will  that  be?  say  the  bells  of  Stepney ; 
I'm  sure  I  don^t  know,  says  the  Great  Bell  of  Bow. 

— Perth  (Rev.  W.  Gregor). 

XVI.    Pancakes  and  fritters, 

Says  the  bells  of  St.  Peter's; 

Where  must  we  fry  'em  ? 

Says  the  bells  of  Cold  Higham ; 

In  yonder  land  thurrow  (furrow), 

Says  the  bells  of  Wellingborough ; 

You  owe  roe  a  shilling, 

Says  the  bells  of  Great  Billing; 

When  will  you  pay  me  ? 

Says  the  bells  of  Widdletoo  Cheney ; 

When  I  am  able, 

Say  the  bells  at  Dunstable; 

That  will  never  be, 
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Says  the  bells  at  Coventry ; 

Oh|  yeS|  it  will, 

Says  Northampton  Great  Bell ; 

White  bread  and  sop, 

Sa3^s  the  bells  at  Kingsthorp ; 

Trundle  a  lantern, 

Says  the  bells  at  Northampton. 

— Northamptonshire  (Baker's  IVards  ami  Phrases). 

(c)  This  game  is  generally  played  as  follows  : — 
Two  of  the  taller  children  stand  facing  each  other,  holding 
up  their  clasped  hands.    One  is  named  Orange  and  the  other 
Lemon.   The  other  players,  grasping  one  another's  dresses, 
run  underneath  the  raised  arms  and  round  Orange,  and  then 


under  the  arms  again  and  round  Lemon,  while  singing  the 
verses.  The  three  concluding  lines  are  sung  by  "  Orange  and 
Lemon"  in  a  slow  emphatic  manner,  and  at  the  word  head" 
they  drop  their  arms  over  one  of  the  children  passing  between 

them,  and  ask  her  secretly  whether  she  will  be  orange  or 
lemon.  The  captive  chooses  her  side,  and  stands  behind 
whichever  leader  she  selects,  placing  her  arms  round  her  waist. 
The  game  continues  till  every  one  engaged  in  it  has  ranged 
herself  behind  one  or  other  of  the  chiefs.  When  the  two 
parties  are  ranged  a  "  tug  of  war "  takes  place  until  one  of 
the  parties  breaks  down,  or  is  pulled  over  a  given  mark. 
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In  the  Middlesex  version  (Miss  Winfield)  the  children  form 
a  ring  and  go  round  singing  the  verses,  and  apparently  there 
is  neither  catching  the  'Mast  man"  nor  the  "tug."  Mr. 
Emslie  says  he  has  seen  and  played  the  game  in  Middlesex, 

and  it  always  terminated  with  the  <  uttiiig  off  the  last  niaii  s 
head.  In  the  Symondsburv  version  llie  players  drop  their 
hands  when  they  say  "Sunday."  No  tug  is  mentioned  in 
the  first  Earls  Heaton  version  of  the  game  (Mr.  Hardy).  In 
the  second  version  he  says  bells  are  represented  by  children. 
They  should  have  in  their  hands,  bells,  or  some  article  to  repre- 
sent them.  All  stand  in  a  row.  First,  second,  and  third  bells 
stand  out  in  tuiii  to  sing.  All  rush  for  bells  to  sing  chorus. 
Miss  Barclay  writes:  The  children  of  the  Femhani  and  Long- 
cot  choir,  playing  on  Christmas  Eve,  1 891,  pulled  across  a 
handkerchief.  In  Monton,  Lancashire,  Miss  Dendy  says  the 
game  is  played  as  elsewhere,  but  without  words.  In  a  Swaffham 
version  (Miss  Matthews),  the  girls  sometimes  call  themselves 
"  Plum  pudding  and  roast  beef,"  or  whatever  fancy  may  sug- 
gest, instead  of  oranges  and  lemons.  They  join  hands  high 
enough  for  tlie  others  to  pass  under,  which  they  do  to  a  call 
of  '*  Ducky,  Ducky,"  presently  the  hands  come  down  and  catch 
one,  who  is  asked  in  confidence  which  she  likes  best.  The  game 
then  proceeds  in  the  usual  way,  one  side  trying  to  pull  the 
other  over  a  marked  line  Oranges  and  lemons  at  Bocking, 
Essex,  is  an  abbreviated  variant  of  the  rhyme  printed  by 
Halliwell  (Folk-lore  Record^  iii.,  part  II.,  171).  In  Notting- 
hamshire, Miss  Peacock  says  it  is  sometimes  called  "  Tarts  and 
Cheesecakes."  Moor  {Suffolk  Words)  mentions  "  Oranges  and 
Lemons"  as  played  by  both  giris  and  boys,  and  adds, 
believe  it  is  nearly  the  same  as  'Plum  Pudding  and  Roast 
Beef.'"  In  the  Suffolk  version  sent  by  Mrs.  Haddon  a  new 
word  is  introduced,  '*carwoo."  This  is  the  signal  for  one  of  the 
line  to  be  caught.  Miss  Eddleston,  Gainford,  Durham,  says 
this  game  is  called — 

Through  and  through  the  shally  go. 

The  last  shall  be  taken. 
Mr.  Halliwell  {Nursery  Rhymes^  No.  cclxxzi.)  adopts  the 
verses  entitled,  "The  Merry  Bells  of  London,"  from  Gammer 

VOL.  II.  c 
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Gurtuu'ii  GiUiiUid,  1783,  as  the  origin  of  this  game.  In  Aber- 
deen, Mr.  M.  L.  Rouse  tolls  me  he  has  heard  Scotch  children 
apparently  playing  the  same  game,  Oranges  and  Lemons,  ask, 
Which  would  you  have^  '  A  sack  of  corn  or  a  sack  of  coals  ? ' " 
{d)  This  game  indicates  a  contest  between  two  opposing 
parties,  and  a  punishment,  and  although  in  the  game  the 
sequence  of  events  is  not  at  all  clear,  the  contest  takinp:  place 
after  the  supposed  execution,  these  two  events  stand  out  very 
clearly  as  the  chief  factors.  In  the  endeavour  to  ascertain  who 
the  contending  parties  were,  one  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the 
significance  of  the  bells  having  different  saint's  names.  Now 
the  only  places  where  it  would  be  .  probable  for  bells  to  be 
associated  with  more  than  one  saint's  name  within  the  circuit 
of  a  small  area  are  the  old  parish  units  of  cities  and  boroughs. 
Bells  were  rung  on  occasions  when  it  was  necessary  or 
advisable  to  call  the  people  together.  At  the  ringing  of  the 
"alarm  bell"  the  market  places  were  quickly  filled  by  crowds 
of  citizens ;  and  by  turning  to  the  customs  of  these  places  in 
England,  it  will  be  found  that  contest  games  between  parishes, 
and  between  the  wards  of  parishes,  were  very  frequent  (see 
Gomme's  Village  Covimunity ,  pp.  241-243).  These  contests 
were  generally  conducted  by  tlie  aid  of  the  football,  and  in 
one  or  two  cases,  such  as  at  Ludlow,  the  contest  was  with 
a  rope,  and,  in  the  case  of  Derby,  it  is  specially  stated  that  ! 
the  victors  were  announced  by  the  joyful  ringing  of  their  parish 
bells*  Indeed,  Halliwell  has  preserved  the  "  song  on  the  bells 
of  Derby  on  football  morning  "  (No.  dxix.)  as  follows 

Pancake  and  i litters, 

Say  All  Saints  and  St.  Peter's; 

When  will  t!ip  hall  come, 

Say  the  bells  of  St.  Alkmun ; 

At  two  they  will  throw, 

Says  Saint  Werabo ; 

01  very  well, 

Says  111  tic  Michel. 
This  custom  is  quite  suflicient  to  Iiave  originated  the  game, 
and  the  parallel  which  it  supplies  is  evidence  of  the  connection 
between  the  two.  Oranges  and  lemons  were,  in  all  probability. 
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originally  intended  to  mean  the  colours  of  the  two  contesting 
parties,  and  not  fruits  of  those  names.  In  contests  between 
the  people  of  a  town  and  the  authority  of  baron  or  earJ, 
the  adherents  of  each  side  ranged  themselves  under  and 

wore  the  colours  of  their  chiefs,  as  is  now  done  by  poiilicai 
partizans. 

The  rhymes  are  probably  corrupted,  but  whether  from  some 
early  cries  or  calls  of  the  different  parishes,  or  from  sentences 
which  the  bells  were  supposed  to  have  said  or  sung  when 
tolled,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  ''clemming"  of  the  bells 
in  the  Norfolk  version  (No.  5)  may  have  originated  "St. 
Clements,"  and  the  other  saints  have  been  added  at  different 
times.  On  the  other  hand,  the  general  similarity  of  the  rhymes 
indicates  the  influence  of  some  particular  place,  and,  judging 
by  the  parish  names,  London  seems  to  be  that  place.  If  this 
is  so,  the  main  incident  of  the  rhymes  may  perhaps  be  due 
to  the  too  frequent  distribution  of  a  traitor's  head  and  limbs 
among  different  towns  who  had  taken  up  his  cause.  The  ex- 
hibitions of  this  nature  at  London  were  more  frequent  than 
at  any  other  place.  The  procession  of  a  criminal  to  execution 
was  generally  accompanied  by  the  tolling  of  bells,  and  by 
torches.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  monotonous  chant  of 
the  last  lines,  Here  comes  a  light  to  light  you  to  bed,"  &c., 
indicates  this. 

'Otmillo 

A  boy  (A)  kneels  with  his  face  in  another's  fB)  lap;  the 
other  player's  standing  in  the  background.  They  step  forward 
one  by  one  at  a  signal  from  B,  who  says  to  each  in  turn — 

'Otmillo,  'Otmillo, 
Where  is  this  poor  man  to  go  ? 

A  then  designates  a  place  for  each  one.  When  all  are 
despatched  A  removes  his  face  from  B*s  knees,  and  standing 
up  exclaims,  "Hot!  Hot!  Hot!"  The  others  then  run  to 
him,  and  the  laggard  is  blinded  instead  of  A. — Warwickshire 
(NortbaU's  Folk  Rhymes,  p.  402). 

This  b  probably  the  same  game  as  "  Hot  Cockles,"  although 
it  apparently  lacks  the  hitting  or  buffeting  the  blinded  wizard. 
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Over  Clover 

The  name  for  the  game  of ''Warner"  in  Oxfordshire.  Tlicy 
have  a  song  used  in  the  game  commencing — 

Over  clover, 

Nine  times  over.      — HalUwdl's  Dictionary, 
See  "  Stag  Warning." 

Paddy  irom  Home 

-^Q.^   I  '  "[i^         I  j   1^      '  -  p-— -<  — I  1^  ■  ■  '        I   ^       i  1 


PA 

—Long  £aton»  Notts.  (Miss  Voungman). 
Paddy  from  home  has  never  been, 
A  railway  train  he's  never  seen, 
He  longs  to  see  the  great  machine 
That  travels  along  the  railway. 

—  Long  Eaton,  Notiinghanishirc  and  Deibvshiic 
borders  (Miss  Vounj;nian). 

{c)  The  children  foi  ni  a  ring,  and  liold  in  their  liands  a  siring 
tied  at  the  ends,  and  on  wliich  a  ring  is  strung.  They  pass 
the  ring  from  one  to  another,  baclcwards  and  forwards.  One 
child  stands  in  the  centre,  who  tries  to  find  the  holder  of  the 
ring.  Whoever  Is  discovered  holding  it  takes  the  place  of  the 
child  in  the  centre. 

(d)  This  gcnne  is  similar  to  "  Find  the  Ring."  The  verse 
is,  no  doubt,  modern,  though  the  action  and  the  string  and 
ring  are  borrowed  from  an  older  game.  Another  verse  used 
for  the  same  game  at  Earl's  Heaton  (Mr.  Hardy)  is — 

The  ring  it  is  going; 
Oh  where  ?  oh  where  ? 
I  don't  care  where, 
I  can't  tell  where. 

Paip 

Three  cherry  stones  are  placed  together,  and  another  above 
them.  These  are  all  called  a  castle.  The  player  takes  aim 
with  a  cherry  stone,  and  when  he  overturns  tlie  castle  he 
claims  the  spoil. — ^Jamieson.   See  **  Cob  Nut.'' 
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Pallall 

A  Scottish  name  for  "  Hop  Scotcli." — Jamieson. 

Pally  Ully 

See  "  Hop  Scotch." 

Pat-baU 

A  child's  name  for  the  simple  game  of  throwing  a  ball  from 

one  to  another. — Lovvsley's  Berkshire  Glossary, 

Pay-swad 

A  boys'  game,  somewhat  similar  to  "  Duckstone.**  Each 

boy,  when  he  threw  his  stone,  liad  to  sa}-  *•  Pay-swad,"  or  he 
had  to  go  down  himself. — Holland's  Cheshire  Glossary, 
See  "Duckstone." 

Pednameny 

A  game  played  with  pins:  also  called  "Pin  113'  Ninn}^" " Pcdna- 
a  mean,"  "  Heads  and  Tails,"  a  game  of  pins. — Courtenay's 
West  ComwaU  Glossary, 

Peesie  Weet 

The  game  of  **  Hide  and  Seek."  When  the  object  is  hidden 
the  word  Peesie-weet "  is  called  out — Fraserburgh,  Aberdeen- 
shire (Rev.  W.  Gregor). 

See  "  Hide  and  Seek  (2)." 

Peg:  and  Stick 

The  players  provide  themselves  with  short,  stout  sticks,  and 
a  peg  (a  piece  of  wood  sharpened  at  one  or  both  ends).  A 

ring  is  made,  and  the  peg  is  placed  on  the  ground  so  as  to 
balance.  One  boy  then  strikes  it  with  liis  slick  to  make  it 
spring  or  bounce  up  into  the  air;  while  in  the  air  he  strikes  it 
with  his  stick,  and  sends  it  as  far  as  he  possibly  can.  His 
opponent  declares  the  number  of  leaps  in  which  the  striker  is 
to  cover  the  distance  the  peg  has  gone.  If  successful,  he  counts 
tlic  minibcr  of  leaps  to  his  score.  If  he  fails,  his  opponent 
leaps,  and,  if  successful,  the  number  of  leaps  cuunt  to  his 
score.  He  strikes  the  next  time,  and  the  same  process  is  gone 
through  — Karls  Heaton,  Yorks.  (Herbert  Hardy). 
See  '*  Tip-cat." 
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Peg-fiched 

A  west  country  game.    The  performers  in  this  game  arc 

each  furnished  with  a  sharp-pointed  stake.  One  of  them  then 
strikes  it  into  the  gronnd,  and  the  others,  throwing  tlieir  slicks 
across  it,  endeavour  to  dislodge  it.  When  a  stick  fails,  the 
owner  has  to  run  to  a  prescribed  distance  and  back,  while  the 
rest,  placing  the  stick  upright,  endeavour  to  beat  it  into  the  | 
ground  up  to  the  vecy  top. — HalliweH's  Dictimary.  ^ 

Peggy  Nut 

A  boyish  game  with  nuts. — Dickinson  s  Cumberland  Glossary,  ' 

Peg-in-the-Ring  ' 

A  game  of  Peg-top."  The  object  of  this  game  is  to  spin 
the  top  within  a  certain  circle  marked  out,  in  which  the  top  is  to 
exhaust  itself  without  once  overstepping  the  bounds  prescribed 
(Halliwell's  Diet.  Provincialisms).  HoUoway  (Dictiofiary)  says, 
"  When  boys  play  at '  Peg-top/  a  ring  is  formed  on  the  ground, 
within  which  each  boy  is  to  spin  his  top.  If  the  top,  when  it 
has  ceased  spinning,  docs  not  roll  without  the  circle,  it  must 
remain  in  the  ring  to  be  pegged  at  by  the  other  boys,  or  he 
redeems  it  by  putting  in  an  inferior  one,  which  is  called  a 
'Mull.'  When  the  top  does  not  roll  out,  it  is  said  to  be 
'muUed.'"  Mr.  Emslie  writes:  "When  the  top  fell  within 
the  ring  the  boys  cried,  *  One  a  penny ! '  When  two  had  fallen 
within  the  ring  it  was,  *Two  a  penny  !'  When  three,  'Three 
a  f>enny,  good  as  any ! '  The  aim  of  each  spinner  was  to  do 
what  was  called  'drawing,*  i.e.,  bring  his  top  down  into  the 
ring,  and  at  the  same  time  draw  the  string  so  as  to  make  the 
top  spin  within  the  ring,  and  yet  come  towards  the  player  and 
out  of  the  ring  so  as  to  fall  without." 
See  "  Tops." 

Pegr-top 

One  of  the  players,  chosen  by  lot,  spins  his  top.  The  other 
players  endeavour  to  strike  this  top  with  the  pegs  of  their  own 
tops  as  they  fling  them  down  to  spin.  If  any  one  fails  tu  spin 
his  top  in  due  form,  he  has  to  lay  his  top  on  the  ground  for 
the  others  to  strike  at  when  spinning.   The  object  of  each  , 
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spinner  is  to  split  the  top  whicli  is  being  aimed  at,  so  as  to 
release  the  peg,  and  the  boy  whose  top  has  succeeded  in 
splitting  the  other  top  obtains  the  peg  as  his  trophy  of  victory. 
It  is  a  matter  of  ambition  to  obtain  as  many  pegs  in  this 
manner  as  possible. — London  (G.  L.  Gomme). 
See  "  Peg-in-the-Ring,"  "  Tops." 

Penny  Cast 

A  game  played  with  round  flat  stones,  about  four  or  six 
inches  across,  being  similar  to  the  game  of  quoits ;  sometimes 

played  with  pennies  vvlien  tlie  hobs  are  a  deal  higher.  It  was 
not  played  with  pennies  in  1810. —  Kasther's  Alinondbufy 
Glossary.  In  an  article  in  Blackwood's  Magazine^  August 
1821,  p.  35,  dealing  with  children's  games,  the  writer  says, 
Pennystanes  are  played  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  quoits 
or  discus  of  the  ancient  Romans,  to  which  warlike  people  the  idle 
tradesmen  of  Edinburgh  probably  owe  this  favourite  game. 
See  "  Penny  Prick." 

Penny  Hop 

A  rude  dance,  which  formerly  took  place  in  the  common 
taverns  of  Sheffield,  usually  held  after  the  bull- baiting. — 
Wilson's  Notes  to  Mathtf's  Songs,  p.  74,  cited  by  Addy, 
Sheffield  Glossary, 

Penny  Prick 

"  A  game  consisting  of  casting  oblong  pieces  of  iron  at  a 
mark." — Hunter's  Hallamsh,  Gloss,,  p.  71.  Grose  explains  it, 
^'Throwing  at  halfpence  placed  on  sticks  which  are  called 
hobs." 

Their  idle  houres,  I  mcane  all  houres  beside 

Their  houres  to  eate,  to  drinke,  drab,  sleepe,  and  ride, 

They  spend  at  shove-boord,  or  at  pennie-pricke. 

—Scots*  Philomythie^  1616. 

Halliwell  gives  these  references  in  his  Dictionary;  Addy, 
Slteffield  Glossary y  describes  it  as  above;  adding,  ''An  old 

game  once  played  by  people  ul  laishion." 
See  "  Penny  Cast." 

Penny  Stanes 

See  "  Penny  Cast." 
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Phoebe 

The  name  of  a  dance  mentioned  in  an  old  nursery  rhyme 
A  correspondent  gave  Halliwell  the  following  lines  of  a  very 
old  song,  the  only  ones  he  recollected : — 
Cannot  you  dance  the  Phoebe  ? 

Don't  you  see  what  pains  I  take ; 

Don't  you  see  how  my  slioulciers  shake  ? 

Cannot  you  dance  the  Phoebe  ? 

— Halliwell's  Dictionary. 

These  words  aie  somewhat  of  the  same  character  as  those 
of  "  Auntie  Loomie/'  and  are  evidently  the  accompaniment  of 

an  old  dance. 
See  Lubin." 

Pick  and  Hotch 

i  lie  ^anic  of   "  Pitch  and  Toss." — Brogden's  Provincial 
WordSf  Lincolnshire.    It  is  called  Pickenhotch  in  Peacocks 
Manley  and  Corringltam  Glossary^ 

Pi-cow 

A  game  in  whicli  one  half  of  the  players  arc  sup{)osed  to 
keep  a  castle,  while  the  others  go  out  as  a  foraging  or  maraud* 
ing  party.  When  the  latter  are  all  gone  out,  one  of  them 
cries  Pee-ku^  which  is  a  signal  to  those  within  to  be  on  the 
alert.  Then  those  who  are  without  attempt  to  get  in.  If 
any  one  of  them  gets  in  without  being  seized  by  the  holders 
of  the  castle,  he  cries  to  his  companions,  The  iiolcs  won  ;  and 
those  who  are  within  must  yield  the  fortress.  If  one  of  the 
assailants  be  taken  before  getting  in  he  is  obliged  to  change 
sides  and  to  guard  the  castle.  Sometimes  the  guards  are 
successful  in  making  prisoners  of  all  the  assailants.  Also  the 
name  given  to  the  game  of  Hide  and  Seek. — ^Jamieson. 

Ptgreon  Walk 

A  boy's  game  [undescribed]. — Patterson's  Afttrim  and  Dawn 
Glossary, 

Pig-ring 

A  game  at  marbles  where  a  ring  is  made  about  four  feet 
in  diameter,  and  boys  "  shoot "  in  turn  from  any  point  in  the 
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circumference,  keeping  such  marbles  as  they  may  knock  out 
of  the  ring,  but  loosing  their  own  "  taw  "  if  it  sliould  stop 
within. — Lowsiey's  Berkshire  Glossary,   See    Ring  Taw." 

Pillie-Winkie 

A  sport  among  children  in  Fife.  An  ep^g,  an  unfledged 
bird,  or  a  whole  nest  is  placed  on  a  convenient  spot.  He  who 
has  what  is  called  the  first  piU^  retires  a  few  paces,  and  being 
provided  with  a  cowt  or  rung,  is  blindfolded,  or  gives  his 
promise  to  wink  hard  (whence  he  is  called  IViftkte),  and 
moves  forward  in  the  direction  of  the  object,  as  he  supposes, 
striking  the  ground  with  the  stick  all  the  way.  He  must 
not  shuffle  the  stick  along  the  ground,  but  always  strike 
perpendicularly.  If  he  touches  the  nest  without  destroying 
it,  or  the  egg  without  breaking  it,  he  looses  his  vice  or  turn. 
The  same  mode  is  observed  by  those  who  succeed  him.  When 
one  of  the  party  breaks  an  egg  he  is  entitled  to  all  the  rest 
as  his  property,  or  to  some  other  reward  that  has  been 
previously  agreed  on.  Every  art  is  employed,  without  re- 
moving the  nest  or  egg,  to  mislead  the  blindfolded  player,  who 
is  also  called  the  Pinkie. — ^Jamieson.   See   Blind  Man's  Stan." 

Pinch 

The  game  of  Pitch-Halfpenny,"  or  "  Pitch  and  Hustle." — 
Halliweil's  Dictionary.  Addy  {Sheffield  Glossary)  says  this 
game  consists  of  pitching  halfpence  at  a  mark. 

See  "  Penny  Cast,"  "  Penny  Prick." 

Pinny  Show 

A  child's  peep-show.  The  charge  for  a  peep  is  a  pin,  and, 
under  extraordinary  circumstances  of  novelty,  two  pins. 

I  remember  well  being  shown  how  to  make  a  peep  or  poppet- 
show.  It  was  made  by  arranging  combinations  of  colours  from 
flowers  under  a  piece  of  glass,  and  then  framing  it  with  paper 
in  such  a  way  that  a  cover  was  left  over  the  froni,  which 
could  be  raised  when  any  one  paid  a  pin  to  peep.  The  follow- 
ing words  were  said,  or  rather  sung,  in  a  sing-song  manner : — 

A  pin  to  see  the  poppet-show, 

Ail  manner  of  colours  oh ! 

See  the  ladies  all  below.      —(A.  li.  Gomme). 
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Pansies  or  other  flowers  are  pressed  beneath  a  piece  of  glass^ 

wliich  is  laid  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  a  hole  or  opening,  which 
can  be  shut  at  pleasure,  being  cut  iii  the  paper.  The  charge 
for  looking  at  the  show  is  a  pin.  The  children  say,  "A  pin 
to  look  at  a  pippy*8how."   They  also  say — 

A  pinnet  a  piece  to  look  at  a  show, 

All  the  fine  ladies  sat  in  a  row. 

Blackbirds  with  blue  feet 

Walking  up  a  new  street ; 

One  behind  and  one  before, 

And  one  beknocking  at  t'  barber's  door. 

^Add/s  Sheffield  Glossary, 
In  Perth  (Rev.  W.  Gregor)  the  rhyme  Is — 
A  pin  to  see  a  poppy  show, 
A  pill  L(j  sec  a  die, 
A  pin  to  see  an  old  man 
Sitting  in  the  sky. 
Described  also  in  Holland's  Cheshire  Glossary ^  and  Lowsley's 
Berkshire  Glossary.   Atkinson's  Clevekutd  Glossary  ^iiss£xi\iit& 
it  as  having  coloured  pictures  pasted  inside,  and  an  eye-hole 
at  one  of  the  ends.  The  LeeeTs  Glossary  gives  the  rhyme  as — 

A  pin  to  louk  in, 
A  very  iine  tiling. 
Northall  {English  Folk-rhymes^  p.  357),  also  gives  a  rhyme. 

Pins 

On  the  I5t  of  January  the  children  beg  for  some  pins,  using 
the  words,  "  Please  pay  Nab  s  New  Year's  gift."  They  then 
play  "a  very  childish  game/'  but  I  have  not  succeeded  in 
getting  a  description  of  it. — Yorkshire. 

See    Prickle  and  Jockie." 

Pirley  Pease-weep 

A  game  played  by  boys,  "and  the  name  demonstrates  that  it 
is  a  native  one,  for  it  would  require  a  page  of  close  writing  to 
make  it  intelligible. to  an  Englishman.'*  The  rhyme  used  at 
this  play  is — 

Scotsman,  Scotsman,  !o! 

W  iicre  shall  this  poor  Scotsman  go  ? 
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Send  him  east,  or  send  him  west, 
Send  him  to  the  craw's  nest. 

— Blackwood^s  Magasim^  August  1S21,  p.  57. 
The  rhyme  suggests  comparison  with  the  game  of  "Hot 
Cockles/' 

Pitch 

A  game  played  with  pennies,  or  other  round  discs.  The 
object  is  to  pitch  the  penny  into  a  hole  in  the  ground  from  a 
certain  point— Elworthy,  West  Somerset  Words. 

Probably  ''Pick  and  Hotch/'  mentioned  in  an  article  in 

Blackwood's  Mtig.f  Aug.  182 1,  p.  35.  Common  in  Londoii 
streets. 

Pitch  and  Hustle 

"  Chuck-Fartbing."   The  game  of  "  Pitch  and  Toss  "  is  very 

common,  being  merely  the  throwing  up  oi  halfpence,  the  result 
depending  on  a  guess  of  heads  or  tails. — HaUiwell's  Dictionary, 

Pitch  and  Toss 

This  game  was  played  by  two  or  more  players  with  **  pitchers  " 
— the  stakes  being  buttons.  The  ordinary  bone  button,  or 
"scroggy,  "  being  the  unit  of  value.  The  "pitclier"  was  made 
of  lead,  circular  in  form,  from  one  and  a  half  inch  to  two 
inches  in  diameter,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  with 
an  "  H  "  to  stand  for   Heads  "  cut  on  one  side,  and  a  "  T  "  for 

Tails  "  on  the  other  side.  An  old-fashioned  penny  was  some- 
times used,  and  an  old  "  two-penny  "  piece  I  have  by  me  bears 
the  marks  of  iiiuch  service  in  the  same  cause.  A  mark  having 
been  set  up — generally  a  stone — and  the  order  of  play  having 
been  fixed,  the  first  player.  A,  threw  his  "  pitcher  "  to  the  mark, 
from  a  point  six  or  seven  yards  distant.  If  he  thought  he  lay 
sufficiently  near  the  mark  to  make  it  probable  that  he  would  be 
the  nearest  after  the  others  had  thrown,  he  said  he  would  ''^lie.'' 
The  effect  of  that  was  that  the  players  who  followed  had  to  lie 
also,  whatever  the  character  of  their  throw.  If  A's  tlnow  was 
a  poor  one  he  took  up  his  pitcher."  B  then  threw,  if  he 
threw  well  he  "  lay,"  if  not  he  took  up  his  pitcher,  in  hope  of 
making  a  better  throw,  as  A  had  done.  C  then  played  in  the 
same  manner.   D  followed  and   lay."   £  played  his  pitcher. 
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and  had  no  choice  but  to  lie.  F  followed  in  ihc  same  way. 
These  being  all  the  players,  A  threw  again,  and  though  his 
second  might  have  been  worse  than  his  first,  he  has  to  he  like 
the  others.  B  and  C  followed.  All  the  pitchers  have  been 
thrown,  and  are  lying  round  the  mark,  in  the  following  order 
of  proximity*— for  that  regulates  the  subsequent  play — B*s  is 
nearest,  then  D's  follows,  in  order  by  A,  C,  F,  E.  B  takes  the 
pitchers,  and  piles  them  up  one  above  the  other,  and  tosses 
them  into  the  air.  Three  (let  us  say)  fall  head  up,  D's,  A's, 
and  F's.  These  three  B  keeps  in  his  hand.  D,  who  was  next 
nearest  the  mark,  takes  the  three  remaining  pitchers,  and  in 
the  same  manner  tosses  them  into  the  air.  B's  and  C's  fall 
head  up,  and  are  retained  by  D.  A,  who  comes  third,  takes 
the  remaining  pitcher,  E's,  and  throws  it  up.  If  it  falls  a 
head  he  keeps  it,  and  the  ^  tine  is  finished  except  the  reckon- 
ing;  if  it  falls  a  tail  it  pas.-^cs  on  to  the  next  player,  C,  wiio 
throws  it  up.  If  it  fall  a  liead  he  keeps  it,  if  a  tail,  it  is  passed 
on  to  F,  and  from  him  to  £,  and  on  to  B,  till  it  turns  up  a  head. 
Let  us  suppose  that  happens  when  F  throws  it  up.  The  game 
is  now  finished,  and  the  reckoning  takes  place — 

B  has  three  pitchers,  D's,  A's,  and  F's. 
D  „  two       „     B's  and  C's. 
F  ,,  one        „  £'s. 

A,  C,  and  E  have  none. 

Strictly  speaking,  D,  A,  and  F  should  each  pay  a  button  to 

B.  B  and  C  should  each  pay  one  to  D.  £  should  pay  one  to 
F.    But  in  practice  it  was  simpler-,  F  holding  one  pitcher  had, 

in  the  language  of  the  ganie,  "freed  himself."  D  had  "freed 
himself,"  and  was  in  addition  one  to  the  good.  B  had  "freed 
himself,"  and  was  two  to  the  good.  A,  C,  and  E,  not  having 
"  freed  themselves,"  were  liable  for  the  one  D  had  won  and  the 
two  B  had  won,  and  settled  with  D  and  B,  without  regard  to 
the  actual  hand  that  held  the  respective  pitchers.  It  simpli- 
fied the  reckoning,  though  theoretically  the  reckoning  should 
have  followed  the  more  roundabout  method.  Afterwards  the 
game  was  begun  de  Jio'ro.  E,  who  was  last,  having  first  pitch 
— the  advantage  of  that  place  being  meant  to  compensate  him 
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in  a  measure  for  his  ill  luck  in  the  former  game.  The  stakes 
were  the  plain  horn  or  bone  buttons — buttons  with  nicks  were 
more  valuable—^  plain  one  being  valued  at  two  "  scroggies," 
or  "acTOgs"  the  fancy  ones,  and  especially  livery  buttons, 
commanding  a  higher  price. — Rev.  W.  Gregor.  See  "  Buttons." 

Pit-counter 

A  game  played  by  boys,  who  roll  counters  in  a  small  hole. 
The  exact  description  I  have  not  been  able  to  get. — HalliweH's 
Dic/ionary. 

Pits 

A  game  at  marbles.     The  favourite  recreation  with  the 
young  fishermen  in  West  Cornwall.    Forty  years  ago  "  Pits 
and  "  Towns  "  were  the  common  games,  but  the  latter  only  is 
now  played.    Boys  who  hit  their  nails  are  looked  on  with 

great  contempt,  and  are  said  '^to  fire  Kibby."  Wlicn  two  are 
partners,  and  one  in  playing  accidcntnlly  hits  tlie  other's 
marble,  he  cries  out,  **No  custance/'  meaning  that  he  has 
a  right  to  put  back  the  marble  struck;  should  he  fail  to  do 
so,  he  would  be  considered  "out.** — Folk-lore  Journal,  v,  60. 
There  is  no  description  of  the  method  of  playing.  It  may  be 
the  same  as  "Cherry  Pits/'  played  with  marbles  instead  of 
clicrry  stones  fvol.  i.  p.  66).  Mr.  Newell,  (iiru/rs  ajid  Songs 
of  A  merican  Childreu,  p.  187,  sa3^s  The  pits  are  tlnown  over 
the  palm ;  they  must  fall  so  far  apart  that  the  fingers  can  be 
passed  between  them.  Then  with  a  iiliip  of  the  thumb  the 
player  makes  his  pit  strike  the  enemy's  and  wins  both." 

Pize  Ball 

Sides  are  picked ;  as,  for  example,  six  on  one  side  and  six  on 
the  other,  and  three  or  four  marks  or  tuts  are  fixed  in  a 
field.    Six  go  out  to  field,  as  in  cricket,  and  one  of  these 

throws  the  ball  to  one  of  those  who  remain  "at  home,"  and 
the  one  "at  home"  strikes  or  pizes  it  with  his  hand.  After 
pizing  it  he  runs  to  one  of  the  "  tuts,"  but  if  before  he  can 
get  to  the  "  tut "  he  is  struck  with  the  ball  by  one  of  those 
in  the  field,  he  is  said  to  be  bumt^  or  out.  In  that  case  the 
other  side  go  out  to  field — ^Addy*s  Sheffield  Glossary. 
See  "  Rounders." 
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Plum  Puddtag 

A  game  at  marbles  of  two  or  more  boys.  Each  puts  an  equal 
number  of  marbles  in  a  row  close  together,  a  mark  is  made  at 

some  little  distance  called  taw ;  the  distance  is  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  marbles  in  a  row.  The  first  boy  tosses 
at  the  row  in  such  a  way  as  to  pitch  just  on  the  marbles,  and 
so  strike  as  many  as  he  can  out  of  the  line ;  all  that  he  strikes 
out  he  takes;  the  rest  are  put  close  together  again,  and  two 
other  players  take  their  turn  in  the  same  manner,  till  all  the 
marbles  are  struck  out  of  the  line,  when  they  all  stake  afresh 
and  ilic  game  begins  again.  —  Baker's  Northamptoitshirc 
Glossary, 

Plum  Pudding  and  Roast  Beef 

Mentioned  by  Moor,  Suffolk  Words  and  Phrases,  as  the 
name  of  a  game.  Undescribed^  but  nearly  the  same  as 
French  and  English. 

Pointing  out  a  Point 

A  small  mark  is  made  on  the  wall.  The  one  to  point  out 
the  point,  who  must  not  know  what  is  intended,  is  blindfolded, 
and  is  then  sent  to  put  the  finger  on  the  point  or  mark. 

Another  player  has  taken  a  place  in  front  of  the  point,  and 

bites  the  finf>^er  of  the  blindiulded  pointer. — Fraserburgh, 
Aberdeenshire  (Rev.  W.  Gregor). 

Poncake 

Name  uf  a  girl's  game  the  same  as  Cheeses.— Holland's 
CJushirc  Glossary,    See  "Turn  Cheeses,  Turn." 

Poor  and  Rich 


An  old  game  mentioned  in  Taylor's  Motto^  sig.  D,  iv. 
London,  1622. 

Poor  Mary  sits  a-weeping 
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— Barnes  (A.  B.  Gomme). 


I.   Poor  Mary  sits  a-weepin', 

A-weepin',  a-wcepin* ; 
Poor  Mary  sits  a-wcepin* 
On  a  bright  summer's  day. 


**  Poor  Maxy  siu  a-weq»ng." 


Pray,  Mary,  whatVe  you  weepin'  for, 

A-weepin'  for,  a-vvcepin'  for? 

Pray,  Mary,  what'rc  you  weepin'  for  ? 

On  a  bright  summer's  day. 

I'm  weepin'  for  a  sweetheart, 
A  sweetheart,  a  sweetheart; 
I'm  weepin'  for  a  sweetheart, 
On  a  bright  summer's  day. 
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Pray,  Mary,  choose  your  lover, 
Your  lover,  your  lover ; 

Piay,  Maiy,  choose  your  lover 
On  a  bright  summer's  day. 

Now  you're  married,  I  wish  you  joy ; 
First  a  girl,  and  then  a  boy; 
Seven  years  after,  son  and  daughter; 
Pray,  young  couple,  come  kiss  togetlier. 

Kiss  her  once,  kiss  her  twice. 
Kiss  her  three  times  over. 

— Barnes,  Surrey  (A.  B.  Gomme). 


II.    Poor  Mary  is  weeping,  is  weeping,  is  wcejMng, 
Poor  Mary  is  weeping  on  a  bright  summer's  day. 

Pray  tell  me  what  you're  weeping  for,  weeping  for,  weep- 
ing for, 

Pray  tell  mc  wiiat  you're  weeping  for,  on  a  bright  summer's 
day? 

I'm  weeping  for  my  true  love,  my  true  love,  my  true  love, 
I'm  weeping  for  my  true  love,  on  a  bright  summer's  day. 

Stand  up  and  chouse  your  lover,  3^our  lover,  your  lover, 
Stand  up  and  choose  your  lover,  on  a  bright  summer's  day. 

Go  to  church  with  your  lover,  your  lover,  your  lover, 
Go  to  church  with  your  lover,  on  a  bright  summer's  day. 

Be  happy  in  a  ring,  love;  a  ring,  love ;  a  ring,  love. 
Kiss  both  together,  love,  on  this  bright  summer's  day. 

— Uptott-oii'Sevem,  Worcestershire  (Miss  Broadwood). 

III.   Pray,  Sally,  what  are  you  weeping  for — 
Weeping  for — weeping  for? 

Pray,  Sally,  what  are  you  weeping  for, 

On  a  bnglit  shiny  day  ? 

I  am  weeping  for  a  sweetheart — 
A  sweetheart — a  sweetheart ; 

I  am  weeping  for  a  sweetheart. 

On  a  bright  shiny  Jay. 
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Pray^  Sally,  go  and  get  one — 
Go  and  get  one — ^get  one ; 
Pray,  Sally,  go  and  get  one, 
On  a  bright  shiny  day. 

Pray,  Sally,  now  you've  got  one — 
You've  got  one — got  one ; 

Pray,  Sally,  now  you've  got  one, 
On  a  bright  sunny  day. 

One  kiss  will  never  part  you — 

Never  part  you — pari  you  ; 
One  kiss  will  never  part  you, 
On  a  bright  sunny  day. 

— Dorsetshire  {Foik-lore  Journal^  vii.  209). 

IV.    Poor         ■  sat  a-weeping, 
A-weefungy  a-weeping ; 
Poor  "        sat  a-wceping, 
On  a  bright  summer's  day. 

I'm  weeping  for  a  sweetheart, 
A  sweetheart,  a  sweetheart ; 
I'm  weeping  for  a  sweetheart. 

On  a  bright  summer's  day. 

Oh,  pray  get  up  and  choose  one. 
And  choose  one,  and  choose  one ; 

Oh,  pray  p^et  up  and  choose  one. 
On  a  bnglit  summer's  day. 

Now  you're  married,  you  must  obey ; 

You  must  be  true  to  all  you  say. 
You  must  be  kind,  you  must  be  good, 
And  help  your  wife  to  chop  the  wood. 

— Sporle,  Norfolk  (Miss  Matthews), 

V.    Poor  Mary  sat  a-weeping,  a-weeping,  a-weeping, 
Poor  Mary  sat  a-weeping,  down  by  the  sea-side. 

B}  the  side  of  the  river,  by  the  side  of  the  river, 
She  sat  down  and  cried. 

VOL.  II.  D 
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Oh,  pray  get  up  and  choose  one,  and  choose  one,  and 
choose  one, 

Oh,  pray  get  up  and  choose  one,  down  by  the  sea-side. 

Now  you're  married,  I  wish  you  joy; 

Father  and  mother  you  must  obey ; 

Love  one  another  like  sister  and  brother. 

And  pray,  young  couple,  come  kiss  one  another. 

— Colchester  (Miss  G.  M,  Fiances). 

VI.    Poor  Mary  is  a-weeping,  a-weeping,  a-weeping, 
Poor  Mary  is  a-weeping  on  a  fine  summer's  day. 

What  is  she  weeping  for,  weeping  for,  weeping  for, 
What  is  she  weeping  for  on  a  fine  summer's  day  ? 

She's  weeping  for  her  sweetheart,  her  sweetheart,  her 
sweetheart, 

She's  weeping  for  her  sweetheart  on  a  fine  summer's 

day. 

Pray  get  up  and  choose  one,  choose  one,  choose  one. 
Pray  get  up  and  choose  one  on  a  fine  summer's  day. 

Pray  go  to  church,  love ;  church,  love ;  church,  love ; 

Pray  go  to  church,  love,  on  a  fine  summer's  day. 

Pray  put  the  ring  on,  ring  on,  ring  on. 

Pray  put  the  ring  on,  on  a  fine  summer's  day. 

Pray  come  back,  love;  back,  love ;  back,  love  ; 
Pray  come  back,  love,  on  a  fine  summer's  day. 

Now  you're  married,  we  wish  you  joy ; 
Your  father  and  mother  you  must  obey; 
Love  one  another  like  sister  and  brother ; 
And  now  it's  time  to  go  away. 

^{Suffolk  County  Folk'lort\  pp.  66,  67.) 

VII.    Poor  Mary  sits  a-weeping,  a-weeping,  a-weeping, 

Poor  Mary  sits  a-weeping  on  a  bright  summer's  day. 

Pray  tell  me  what  you  are  weeping  for,  weeping  for, 
weeping  for. 

Pray  tell  me  what  you  are  weeping  for  on  a  bright 
summer's  day  ? 
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Vm  weeping  for  a  sweetheart,  a  sweetheart,  a  sweet* 
heart, 

1  iu  weeping  for  a  sweetheart  on  a  bright  summer's  day. 

Poor  Mary's  got  a  shepherd's  crosSi  a  shepherd's  crpsSi 
a  shepherd's  cross, 

Poor  Mary's  got  a  shepherd's  crobs  on  a  bright  summer's 
day. 

— Berkshire  (Miss  Thoyls,  Aniiquafj^  xxvii.  234). 

VIIL   Mary  sits  a-weeping,  a-wceping,  a-weeping, 
Mary  sits  a-weeping,  close  by  the  sea-side. 

Mary,  what  are  you  weeping  for,  weeping  for,  weeping 
for, 

Mary,  what  are  you  weeping  for,  close  by  the  sea-side  ? 

I'm  a-weeping  for  my  sweetheart,  my  sweetheart,  my 
sweetheart, 

I'm  a-wecping  for  my  sweetheart,  close  by  the  sea-side. 

Pray  get  up  and  choose  one,  and  choose  one,  and 
choose  one, 

Pray  get  up  and  choose  one,  dose  by  the  sea-side. 

— ^Winterton  and  Lincoln  (Miss  M.  Peacock). 

IX.    Poor  Mary  sits  a-weeping,  a-weeping, 

Poor  Mary  sits  a-weeping,  on  a  bright  summer's  day. 

She  is  weeping  for  her  lover,  her  lover, 

She  is  weeping  for  her  lover  on  a  bright  summer's  day. 

Stand  up  and  clioosc  your  lover,  your  lover, 
Stand  up  and  cijoose  your  lover,  on  a  bright  summer's 
day. 

And  now  she's  got  a  lover,  a  lover, 

And  now  she's  got  a  lover,  on  a  bright  summer's  day. 

— Hanbury,  Staffs.  (Miss  L.  iioUis). 

X.   Oh,  what  is  Nellie  weeping  for, 
A-wceping  for,  a-wceping  for? 

Oh,  what  is  Nellie  weeping  for. 
On  a  cold  and  sunshine  day  ? 
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I'm  weeping  for  my  sweetheart, 
My  sweetheart,  my  sweetheart ; 
I'm  weeping  for  my  sweetheart 
On  a  cold  and  sunshine  day. 

So  now  stand  up  and  choose  the  one. 
And  choose  the  one,  and  choose  the  one ; 
So  now  stand  up  and  choose  the  one, 
On  a  cold  and  sunshine  day. 

—  Foresi  of  Dean,  Gloucestershire  (Miss  Matthews). 

XL    Poor  Mary  sits  a-weeping,  a-weeping,  a-weeping, 

Poor  Mary  sits  a-weeping,  on  a  bright  summer's  day. 

Pray  what  are  you  a-weeping  for,  a-weeping  for,  a- 
weeping  for^ 

Pray  what  are  you  a-weeping  for  on  a  bright  summer's 

•  day? 

She's  weeping  for  a  lover,  a  lover,  a  lover, 

She's  weeping  for  a  lover,  this  bright  summer's  day. 

Rise  up  and  choose  your  lover,  your  lover,  your  lovei , 
Rise  up  and  choose  your  lover,  this  bright  summer's  day. 

Now  Mary  she  is  married,      married,  is  married, 
Now  Mary  she  is  married  this  bright  summer's  day. 
— ^Enbome  School,  Newbury,  Berks.  (Miss  M.  Kimber). 

XII.    Poor  Sarah's  a-weeping, 
A-weeping,  a-weeping; 
Oh,  what  is  she  a-weeping  for, 
A-weeping  for,  a-weeping  for  ? 

I'm  weepinc^  for  a  sweetheart, 
A  sweetheart,  a  sweetheart ; 
I'm  weeping  for  a  sweetheart 
This  bright  summer  day. 

Oh,  she  shall  have  a  sweetheart, 
A  sweetheart,  a  sweetheart ; 
Oh,  she  shall  have  a  sweetheart 
This  bright  summer  day. 
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Go  to  church,  loves, 
Go  to  church,  loves. 
Say  your  prayers^  loves^ 
Say  your  prayers,  loves. 
Kiss  your  lovers. 
Kiss  your  lovers ; 
Rise  up  and  choose  your  love. 

— Liphook,  Hants.  (Miss  Fowler). 

XIII.    Poor  Maiy  sits  weeping,  weeping,  weeping, 

Poor  Mary  sits  weeping  on  a  bright  summer's  day ; 
On  the  carpet  she  must  kneel  till  the  grass  grows  on 
the  field. 

Stand  up  straight  upon  your  feet, 

And  show  me  the  one  you  love  so  sweet 

Now  you're  married^  I  wish  you  joy  ; 
First  a  girl,  and  second  a  bo}' ; 
If  one  don't  kiss,  the  other  must. 
So  kiss,  kiss,  kiss. 

^Cambridge  (Mrs.  Haddon). 

XIV.    Poor  Mary  is  a-wceping,  a-weeping,  a-weeping, 

Poor  Mary  is  a-weeping  on  a  bright  summer's  day ; 
Pray  what  is  she  a-weeping  for,  a-weeping  for,  a-weep- 
ing for, 

Pray  what  is  she  a-weeping  for,  on  a  bright  summer's 
day? 

I'm  weeping  for  my  true  love,  my  true  love,  my  true 
love, 

I'm  weeping  for  my  true  love,  on  a  bright  summer's  day. 

Stand  up  and  choose  your  true  love,  your  true  love, 

your  true  love. 
Stand  up  and  choose  your  true  love,  on  a  bright 

summer's  day. 

Ring  a  ring  o'  roses,  o'  roses,  o'  roses, 
Ring  a  ring  o'  roses ;  a  pocketful  of  posies. 

— ^Ogboume,  Wilts.  (H.  S.  May). 
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XV.  Poor  Sally  is  a-weeping,  a-wccpinp,  a-wceping, 
Poor  Sally  is  a-weeping,  down  by  tlie  sea-side. 

Pray  tell  me  what  you're  wee|>iiig  for,  you're  weeping 

for,  you're  weeping  for, 
Ptay  tell  me  what  you're  weeping  for,  down  by  the 

sea-side? 

I'm  weeping  for  my  sweetheart,  my  sweetheart,  my 
sweetheart, 

I'm  weeping  for  my  sweetheart,  down  by  the  sea-side. 

A  ring  o'  roses, 
A  pocketful  of  posies ; 
Ishani  !  Isham  ! 
We  all  tumble  down. 

— Manton,  Marlboiough,  Wilts.  (H.  S.  May). 

XVI.  Poor  Mary  is  a-weeping,  a-weeping,  a-weeping, 
On  a  fine  summer's  day ; 

What  is  she  weeping  for,  weeping  for,  weeping  for? 

She  is  weeping  for  her  lover,  her  lover,  her  lover ; 
And  who  is  her  love,  who  is  her  lover  ? 

Johnny  Baxter  is  her  lover,  Johnny  Baxter  is  her  lover; 
And  where  is  her  lover,  where  is  her  lover  ? 

Her  lover  is  a-sleeping,  her  lover  is  a-sleeping, 

Is  a-sieeping  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

"^South  Devon  {No/t^s  and  Queries^  8th  Series, 
i.  249,  Miss  R.  li.  Busk). 

XVII.   Poor  Mary,  what  are  you  weeping  for  ? 

You  weeping  for  ? 
You  weeping  for? 
Poor  Mary,  wiiat  are  you  weeping  for. 
On  a  bright  summer's  day  ? 

Pray  tell  us  what  you  are  weeping  for  ? 
You  are  weeping  for  ? 
You  are  weeping  for  ? 
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Pray  tell  us  what  you  are  weeping  for, 
On  a  bright  summer's  day. 

My  father  he  is  dead,  sir ; 
Is  dead,  sir ; 

Is  dead,  sir. 
My  father  he  is  dead,  sir, 

Oa  a  bright  summer's  day. 

—Earls  Heaton  (Herbert  Haidy). 

XVIII.    Poor  Mary  is  a-weeping,  a-weeping,  a-weepi ng, 
Poor  Mary  is  a-weeping,  on  a  fine  summer's  day. 
Pray  tell  me  what  you're  weeping  for  ?  &c. 

Because  my  father  s  dead  and  gone,  is  dead  and  gone, 

is  dead  and  gone  ; 
Because  my  father's  dead  and  gone,  on  a  fine 

summer's  day. 

She  is  kneeling  by  her  father's  grave,  her  father's 

grave,  her  father's  grave ; 
She  is  kneeling  by  her  father's  grave,  on  a  fine 

summer's  day. 

Stand  up  and  choose  your  love,  choose  your  love, 

choose  your  love ; 
Stand  up  and  choose  your  love,  on  a  bright  summer's 
day. 

—(Rev.  W.  Gregor). 

XIX.   Oh,  what  is  Jennie  weeping  for, 

A-weeping  for,  a-weeping  for? 
Oh,  what  is  Jennie  weeping  lur, 
Ail  on  this  summer's  day  ? 

I'm  weeping  for  my  own  true  love, 
My  own  true  love,  my  own  true  love ; 

I'm  weeping  for  my  own  true  love, 
AU  on  this  summer's  day. 
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No.  I  CaiubriUgc. 


I. 


3- 
4- 


5- 

6. 

7. 
8. 

9- 
xa 


30. 


31- 


32 
tu 

4 
4a 


43- 


Ogbouiuc. 


Manton. 


Poor  Mary  is   Poor  \l^rs'  is 
a-weeping.  a-weepiag. 


i'ray  what  is 
she  weeping 
for? 

I'm  weeping 

for  my  true 

love. 
On  a  bright 

summer's 

day. 


Poor  Sally  is 
a-\vee|>ing. 


lierwickshire. 

What  is  Jen- 
nie weeping 


Stand  up  upon 
I   your  feet  and 
show  the  one 
you  love  so 
sweet* 


II. 

12. 

13- 

On  the  carj^et 

she  shall 

kneci  till  the 

grass  grinvs 

on  the  field. 

14. 

Now  you're 

marrted  I 

wish  you  joy. 

Firstagirlaad 

16. 

seoondaboy. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

30. 

91. 

22. 

33. 

24. 

26. 

27. 

II 

28. 

29. 

If  one  don't 

kiss,  the 
other  must. 


1}  - 


Stand  up  and 
choose  your 
true  love. 


Ring  a  ring  o* 

n«csap<  ><  KL-t- 
ful  of  posies. 


Pray  tell  me 
what  you're  1 
weeping  for. , 

I'm  weeping 
for  my  sweet- 
heart 


for? 


Down  by  the 
seaside. 


I'm  weeping 
for  my  own 
true  love. 

All  on  this 
summer's 
day. 


ScQiLind. 

Poor  Mary  b  | 
a-weeping. 

Pny  teU  me 
what  you're . 
weeping  for.  ■ 


On  a  fine 
iner'a  day. 


1 


Stand  up  and , 
choose  yoar ' 
love.  I 


Rise  up  and 
choose  an- 
other love. 


-  1 


Because  my 
father's  deacl 
and  gone. 

She's  kneeling 
byhcrfiatber's 

grave. 


A  ring  of  roses 
a  pocketful 
of  posies. 

We  all  tumble 
down. 
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Rise  up  and  choose  another  love, 

Another  love,  another  love  ; 
Rise  up  and  choose  another  love. 

All  on  this  summer's  day. 
—Berwickshire  (A.  M.  Bell»  Aniiquaryt  xxx,  16). 

(^)  A  ring  is  formed  by  the  children  joining  hands.  One 

child  kneels  in  the  centre,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands. 
The  rinjc:  dances  round,  and  sings  the  first  two  verses.  The 
kneeling  child  then  takes  her  hands  from  her  face  and  sings 
the  next  verse,  still  kneeling.    While  the  ring  sings  the  next 
verse,  she  rises  and  chooses  one  child  out  of  the  ring.  They 
stand  together,  holding  hands  while  the  others  sing  the  marriage 
formula,  and  kiss  each  other  at  the  command.   The  ring  of 
childien  dance  round  quickly  while  singing  this.   When  iiiiished 
the  first    Mary  "  takes  a  place  in  the  ring,  and  the  other  child 
kneels  down  (Barnes  and  other  places).    At  Enborne  school, 
Newbury  (Miss  Kimber),  this  game  is  played  by  boys  and  girls. 
All  the  children  in  the  ring  sing  the  first  two  verses.  Then 
the  boys  alone  in  the  ring  sing  the  next  verse ;  all  the  ring 
singing  the  fourth.  While  singing  this  the  kneeling  child  rises 
and  holds  out  her  hand  to  any  boy  she  prefers,  who  goes  into 
the  ring  with  her.    When  he  is  left  in  the  ring  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  game  again,  a  boy's  name  is  substituted  for 
that  of  "Mary,"    There  appears  to  be  no  kissing.    In  the 
Liphook  version  (Miss  Fowler),  after  the  girl  has  chosen  her 
sweetheart  the  ring  breaks,  and  the  two  walk  out  and  then 
kneel  down,  returning  to  the  ring  and  kissing  each  other.  A 
version  identical  with  that  oi  I>arnes  is  played  by  the  girls  of 
Ciapham  High  School   All  tunes  sent  me  were  similar  to 
that  given. 

(c)  The  analysis  of  the  game  rhymes  is  on  pp.  56-60. 

This  analysis  shows  that  the  incidents  expressed  by  the 
rhymes  are  practically  the  same  in  all  the  versions.  In  the 
majority  of  the  cases  the  weeping  is  depicted  as  part  of  a  cere- 
mony, by  which  it  is  known  iliat  a  girl  desires  a  lover;  she  is 
enabled  then  to  choose  one,  and  to  be  married.  The  marriage 
formula  is  the  usual  one  in  the  Barnes'  version,  but  follows 
another  set  of  words  in  three  other  versions.   In  the  cases 
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where  tiic  marriage  is  neither  expressed  by  a  formula,  nor 
implied  by  other  means  (Winterton  and  Forest  of  Dean),  the 
versions  are  evidently  fragments  only,  and  probably  at  one 
time  ended,  as  in  the  other  cases,  with  marriage.  But  in 
three  other  cases  the  ending  is  not  with  marriage.  The  Earls 
Heaton  and  Scottish  versions  represent  the  cause  of  weeping 
as  ihc  deatli  of  a  fatiier,  the  Berkshire  version  introduces  the 
apparently  unmeaning  incident  of  Mary  bearing  a  shepherd's 
cross,  and  the  South  Devon  version  represents  the  cause  of 
weeping  the  death  of  a  lover  at  sea.  It  is  obvious  that  at  places 
where  sailors  abound,  the  incident  of  weeping  for  a  sailor* 
lover  who  is  dead  would  get  inserted^  and  the  fact  of  this  chan^ 
only  occurring  once  in  the  versions  I  have  collected,  tells  aii  : 
more  strongly  in  favour  of  the  original  version  having  rcpic- 
sented  marriage  and  love,  and  not  death,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  marriage  formula  belongs  to  the  oldest  or  original 
form  of  the  game.  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  has  been  added 
since  marriage  was  thought  to  be  the  natural  and  proper  result 
of  choosing  a  sweetheart. 

(d)  The  change  in  some  of  the  verses,  as  in  the  Cambridge 
version,  is  due  to  corruption  and  the  marked  decadence  now 
occurring  in  these  games.  No.  13  in  the  analysis  is  from  the 
game  Pretty  little  girl  of  mine,"  and  Nos.  42-3  Ring  o'  Roses." 

Poor  Widow 

L   Here's  an  old  widow  who  lies  alone, 

Lies  alone,  lies  alone, 
Here's  an  old  widow  who  lies  alone, 
She  wants  a  man  and  can't  get  one. 
Choose  one,  choose  two,  choose  the  fairest. 
The  fairest  one  that  I  can  see 
Is  [Mary  Hamilton],  come  unto  me. 
Now  she  is  married  and  tied  to  a  bag,  / 
She  lia;s  got  a  man  with  a  wooden  leg. 

—Belfast  (W.  H.  PattersonX 
11.    There  was  an  old  soldier  he  came  from  the  war, 
His  age  it  was  sixty  and  three. 
Go  you,  old  soldier,  and  choose  a  wife. 
Choose  a  good  one  or  else  choose  none. 
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Here's  a  poor  widow  she  lives  her  lone, 
She  hasn't  a  daughter  to  marry  but  one. 

Come  choose  to  the  cast,  clioosc  to  tlic  weat, 
And  choose  the  very  one  you  love  best. 

Here's  a  couple  married  in  joy, 

First  a  girl  and  then  a  boy, 
Seven  years  after,  and  seven  years  come. 

Free  *  young  couple  kiss  and  have  done. 

—  Belfast  (W.  H.  Patterson). 
HI.    There  was  a  poor  widow  left  alone, 
And  all  her  children  dead  and  gone. 
Come,  choose  you  east. 
Come,  choose  you  west, 
Take  the  man  you  love  best. 
Now  they're  mairied, 
I  wish  them  joy. 
Every  year  a  girl  or  a  boy, 
I  hope  this  couple  may  kiss  each  other. 

— Nairn  (Rev.  W.  Giegor). 

(d)  One  child  is  chosen  to  act  the  part  of  the  widow.  The 

players  join  hands  and  form  a  circle.  The  widow  takes  her 
stand  in  the  centre  of  the  circle  in  a  posture  indicating  sorrow. 
The  girls  in  the  circle  trip  round  and  round,  and  sing  the  first 
five  lines.  The  widow  then  chooses  one  of  the  ring.  The  ring 
then  sings  the  marriage  formula,  the  two  kiss  each  other,  and 
the  game  is  continued,  the  one  chosen  to  be  the  mate  of  the 
first  widow  becoming  the  widow  in  turn  (Nairn). 

(c)  Tliis  game  is  probably  the  same  as  "Silly  Old  Man." 
Two  separate  versions  may  have  arisen  by  girls  playing  by 
themselves  without  boys. 

Pop  Goes  the  Weasel 

Half  a  pound  of  tup'ny  rice, 

Half  a  pound  of  treacle ; 

Mix  it  up  and  make  it  nice, 
Pop  goes  the  weasel. 

—Earls  Heaton  1  Herbert  Hardy). 
•  Sometimes  *'pray,"  but  "  j^rce'*  seem*  to  be  the  Scotch  for  taste: — *'prcc 
her  moo  "  =  taste  her  mouth = to  kis^i. 
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{b)  Children  stand  in  two  rows  facing  each  other,  they  sing 
while  moving  backwards  and  forwards.  At  the  close  one  froiD 
each  side  selects  a  partner,  and  then,  all  having  partners,  they 
whirl  lound  and  round. 

{c)  An  additional  verse  is  sometimes  sung  with  or  in  place 
of  the  above  in  London. 

Up  and  down  the  City  Road ; 

In  and  out  the  Eagle ; 

That's  the  way  the  money  goes, 

Pop  goes  the  weasel. 

—(A.  Nutt). 

Mr.  Nutt  writes :  "The  Eni^^Ic  was  (and  may  be  still)  a  well- 
known  tavern  and  dancing  saloon. " 

Pop-the-Bonnet 

A  game  in  which  two,  each  putting  down  a  pin  on  the  crown 

of  a  liat  or  bonnet,  alternately  pop  on  the  bonnet  till  one  of  the 
pins  crosses  the  other;  then  he  at  whose  pop  or  tap  this  take? 
place,  lifts  the  stakes. — Teviotdale  (Jamieson).  The  same  game 
is  now  played  by  boys  with  steel  pens  or  nibs. 
See  "  Hattie." 

Poppet- Show 
See  "  Pinny  Show." 

Port  the  Helm 

This  is  a  boys'  game.  Any  number  may  join  in  it.  The 
players  join  hands  and  stand  in  line.   The  leader,  generally 

a  higgler  boy,  begins  to  bend  round,  at  hrst  slowly,  tlien  with 
more  speed,  drawing  the  whole  line  after  him.  The  circular 
motion  is  communicated  to  the  whole  line,  and,  unless  the  boys 
at  the  end  farthest  from  the  leader  run  very  quickly,  the 
momentum  throws  them  off  their  feet  with  a  dash  if  they  do 
not  drop  their  hold — Keith,  Nairn  (Rev.  W.  Gregor). 

Pots,  or  Potts 

Throwing  a  ball  against  a  wail,  letting  it  bounce  and  catching 
it,  accompanied  by  the  following  movements : — 

1.  Simply  three  times  each. 

2.  Throw,  twist  hands,  and  catch. 

3.  Clap  hands  in  front,  behind,  in  front. 
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4.  Turn  round. 

5.  Beat  down  ball  on  ground  three  times,  and  catch. 

6.  Again  on  ground  and  catch  (once)  at  end  of  first  "  pot," 
and  twice  for  second  -  pot."  -Hexham  (Miss  J.  Barker). 

Pray,  Pretty  Miss 

1.   Priperty  Miss,  will  you  come  out. 
Will  you  come  out,  will  you  come  out  ? 

Priperty  Miss,  will  you  come  out 

To  help  us  witii  our  dancing? 

No! 

The  naughty  girl,  she  won't  come  out, 

She  won't  come  out,  she  won't  come  out ; 
Tlie  naughty  girl,  slic  won't  come  out 
To  help  us  with  our  dancing. 

Priperty  Miss,  will  you  come  out, 

Will  you  conic  out,  will  you  come  out  i 
Priperty  Miss,  will  you  come  out 
To  help  us  with  our  dancing  ? 

Yes! 

Now  we've  got  another  girl, 
Another  girl,  another  girl; 
Now  we've  got  another  girl 
To  help  us  with  our  dancing. 

>-<Focliabers  (Rev.  W.  Gregor). 

II.    Pray,  pretty  Miss,  will  you  come  out, 
Will  you  come  out,  will  you  come  out  ? 
Pray,  pretty  Miss,  will  you  come  out 
To  help  me  in  my  dancing  ? 

No! 

Then  you  are  a  naughty  Miss ! 

Then  you  are  a  naughty  Miss ! 
Then  you  are  a  naughty  Miss! 
Won't  help  me  m  my  dancing. 

Pmy,  pretty  Miss,  will  you  come  out, 
WOl  you  come  out,  will  you  come  out  ? 
VOL.  11.  E 
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Pray,  prctt}'  Miss,  will  you  come  out 
To  help  me  in  my  dancing  ? 
Yes! 

Now  you  are  a  good  Miss  I 

Now  you  are  a  good  Miss ! 
Now  you  are  a  good  Miss! 
To  help  me  in  my  dancing-. 

— Cornwall  i^t'olk-lorc  Journal^  v.  47,  48). 

III.    Pray,  pretty  Miss,  will  you  come  out  to  help  us  in  our 
dancing  ? 

No! 

Oh,  then  you  are  a  naughty  Miss,  won't  help  us  with 
our  dancing. 

Pray,  pretty  Miss,  will  you  come  out  to  help  us  in  our 

dancing  ? 

Yes ! 

Now  we've  got  our  jolly  old  lass  to  help  us  with  our 
dancing.    — Sheflfidd,  Vorks.  {Folk-lore  Record^  v.  87). 

IV.    Oh,  will  you  come  and  dance  with  me, 
Oh,  will  you  come  and  dance  Mrith  me  ? 
No! 

[They  say  as  above  to  the  next  girl,  who  says  "  Yes."] 
Now  we've  got  our  bonny  bunch 
To  help  us  with  our  dancing. 

— Hurstmonceaux,  Sussex  (Miss  Chase). 

(b)  The  Scottish  version  of  this  game  is  played  as  lolluws: — 
All  the  players  stand  in  a  line  except  two,  who  stand  facing 
them.  These  two  join  hands  crosswise,  and  then  advancing 
and  retiring,  sing  to  the  child  at  the  end  of  the  line  the  first 
four  lines.  The  first  child  refuses,  and  they  then  dance  round, 
singing  the  second  verse.  They  sing  the  first  verse  again, 
and  on  her  compliance  she  joins  the  two,  and  all  three  dance 
round  together,  singing  the  last  verse.  The  tliree  then  ad- 
vance and  retire,  singing  the  first  verse  to  another  child. 

The  Cornish  version  is  played  differently:  a  ring  is  formed, 
boy  and  girl  standing  alternately  in  the  centre.   The  child  in 
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the  middle  holds  a  white  handkerchief  by  two  of  its  corners ; 

if  a  boy  lie  would  single  out  one  of  the  girls,  dance  backwards 
and  forwards  op])Osite  to  her,  and  sing  the  first  verse.  If 
the  answer  were  "Mol"  spoken  with  averted  head  over  the 
left  shoulder,  he  sang  the  second  verse.  Occasionally  three 
or  four  in  turn  refused.  When  the  request  was  granted  the 
words  were  changed  to  the  fourth  verse.  The  handkerchief 
was  then  carefully  spread  on  the  fkM>r;  the  couple  knelt  on 
it  and  kissed  :  the  cliikl  formerly  in  the  middle  joined  the 
ring,  and  the  other  took  his  place,  or  if  he  preferred  it  re- 
mained in  the  centre ;  in  that  case  the  children  clasped  hands 
and  sang  together  the  first  verse  over  again,  the  last  to  enter 
the  ring  having  the  privilege  of  selecting  the  next  partner. 

(c)  Miss  Courtney  says  {FolMore  Joumalt  v.  47),  that  this 
game  is  quite  a  thing  of  the  past.  Of  the  Hurstmonceaux 
version,  Miss  Chase  says,  "This  game  is  not  fully  remembered. 
It  was  played  about  1850."  The  words  indicate  an  invitation 
to  the  dance  similar  to  those  in  Cushion  Dance,"  Green 
Grass." 
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1 

StafTordsbire  (Edith  HoIiisX 


L    Here's  a  pretty  little  girl  of  mine, 

She's  brought  me  many  a  bottle  of  wine ; 
A  bottle  of  wine  she  gave  me  too — 
Sec  wiiaL  Lliis  little  girl  can  do. 

On  the  carpet  she  shall  kneel 

As  tlie  gl  ass  grows  on  the  fiel' ; 

Stand  upriglit  on  your  feet, 

And  choose  the  one  you  love  so  sweet. 

Now  you  are  married  I  wish  you  joy, 
First  a  girl  and  then  a  boy; 
Seven  years  after,  son  and  daughter; 
Pray,  young  couple,  kiss  together. 

— Symondsbur),  Dorset  {Feik-lan  Journal,  vii.  20;). 


XL    Oh,  this  pretty  little  girl  of  mine, 
Brought  me  many  a  bottle  of  wine; 
A  bottle  of  wine  and  a  guinea,  too. 
See  what  my  little  girl  can  do. 
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Down  on  the  carpet  she  shall  kneel, 
As  the  grass  grows  in  the  field ; 
Stand  upright  on  your  feet, 

And  choose  the  one  you  love  so  sweet. 

Now  I'm  married  and  wish  you  joy, 
First  a  girl  and  then  a  boy ; 
Seven  years  after,  seven  years  past, 

Kiss  one  another  and  go  to  your  class. 

— Hampshire  (Miss  Mendham). 

III.  Here's  a  pretty  little  girl  of  mine, 

Who's  brought  her  bottle  and  glass  of  wine; 
A  glass  of  wine  and  a  biscuit  too, 
See  what  my  pretty  girl  will  do. 

On  the  carpet  she  shall  kneel, 
While  the  grass  grows  in  the  field; 
Stand  upright  upon  your  feet, 
Choose  the  one  you  love  so  sweet 

When  you're  married  I  wish  you  joy, 
First  a  girl  and  second  a  boy, 
Seven  years  after,  son  and  daughter. 
Now,  young  couple,  kiss  together. 

— Gambledown,  Hants  (Mrs.  Pinsent). 

IV.  Oh  I  this  pretty  little  girl  of  mine. 
Has  cost  me  many  a  bottle  of  wine ; 

A  bottle  of  wine  and  a  guinea  or  two, 
So  see  wliat  my  little  girl  can  do. 

Down  on  the  carpet  she  shall  kneel. 
While  the  grass  grows  on  her  field ; 
Stand  upright  upon  your  feet. 
And  choose  the  one  you  love  so  sweet. 

Now  you  are  married  you  must  obey. 
Must  be  true  in  all  you  say ; 
^      You  must  be  kind  and  very  good, 

And  help  your  wife  to  chop  the  wood. 

— Maxey  {Northants  NoUs  and  Queries^  i.  214). 
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V.    Here's  a  pretty  little  girl  of  mine. 
She's  cost  me  many  a  bottle  of  wine ; 

A  bottle  of  wine  and  a  guinea  too, 
See  what  my  little  girl  can  do. 

Down  on  the  carpet  she  must  kneel, 

As  the  grass  grows  in  the  field ; 

Stand  upriglit  upon  her  feet, 

And  choose  the  one  she  loves  so  sweet. 

Now  you're  married  I  wish  you  joy, 
Father  and  mother  you  must  obey ; 

Love  one  another  like  sister  and  brother, 

And  pray,  young  couple,  come  ki-s  one  another. 

— Colchester  (Miss  G.  M.  Frances;. 

VI.   Oh  t  this  pretty  little  girl  of  mine, 

She  bought  me  many  a  bottle  of  wine, 

A  bottle  of  wine  she  gave  me  too, 
So  see  what  my  little  girl  could  do. 

Stand  up,  stand  up  upon  your  feet, 
And  choose  the  one  you  love  so  sweet. 

— Liphook,  Hants  (Miss  Fowler). 

VII.   See  what  a  pretty  little  girl  have  I, 
She  brings  me  many  a  bottle  of  wi' ; 
A  bottle  of  wine  and  a  biscuit  too. 

Sec  what  a  little      l  can  do. 

On  the  carpet  she  shall  kneel, 

As  the  grass  grows  in  the  her ; 

Stand  upright  upon  your  feet. 

And  choose  the  one  you  love  so  sweet 

Now  you're  iiiru  i  ioJ  we  wish  you  joy, 

First  a  girl  and  then  a  boy, 

Seven  years  after,  son  and  daughter. 

May  you  couple  kiss  together. 

— South  Devon  (AV'A^^  and  Queries,  8th  series,  i.  249  ; 

Miss  R.  H.  Busk). 

VIII.    See  wliat  a  pretty  little  girl  I  am, 

She  gave  me  many  a  bottle  of  wine. 
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Main  a  boLiic  of  wine,  and  a  biscuit  too, 
See  vv  !iat  a  pretty  little  girl  can  do. 
On  the  carpet  you  shall  kneel, 
Stand  up  straight  all  in  the  field, 
Choose  the  one  that  you  love  best. 

Now  we  are  married  and  hope  we  enjoy, 
First  a  girl  and  then  a  boy. 
Seven  years  after  and  seven  years  to  come. 
May  young  company  kiss  have  done. 

— Holywood,  Co.  Down  (Miss  C.  M.  Patterson). 

IX.  See  what  a  pretty  little  girl  I  am ! 
Brought  me  many  a  bottle  o'  wine  I 
Bottle  o'  wine  to  make  me  shine ! 
See  what  a  pretty  little  girl  1  am  1 

Uf>on  the  carpets  we  shall  kneel, 
As  the  grass  grows  in  yonder  field; 
Stand  up  lightly  on  your  feet, 
And  choose  the  one  you  love  so  sweet 

Now  these  two  are  going  to  die, 
First  a  girl,  and  then  a  boy ; 

Seven  years  at  afterwards,  seven  years  ago. 
And  now  they  are  parted  with  a  kiss  and  a  go. 

— Momon,  Lancashire  (Miss  Dcndy). 

X.  See  this  pretty  luilc  maid  of  mine ! 
She's  brought  me  many  a  bottle  of  wine; 
A  bottle  of  wine,  a  good  thing,  too  ; 

See  what  this  pretty  maid  can  do  I 

Down  on  the  carpet  she  must  kneel 
Till  the  grass  grows  on  her  feet ; 
Stand  up  straight  upon  thy  feet, 
Choose  the  very  one  that  you  love  sweet. 

Take  her  by  her  lily-white  hand, 

Lean  across  the  water ; 
Give  a  kiss, — one,  two,  three, — 

To  Mrs*  *s  daughter. 

—Suffolk  (Mrs.  HaUdon). 
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XI.    See  what  a  pretty  little  girl  I  am  ! 

They  brouc^ht  me  many  a  bottle  oi  wine — 
Bottle  of  wine  to  make  me  shine ; 
See  what  a  pretty  little  girl  I  am ! 

On  the  carpets  we  must  kneel, 

As  the  giciss  grows  in  yonder  field  ; 

Rise  up  li^^htly  on  your  feet, 

And  kiss  the  one  you  love  so  sweet. 

My  sister's  going  to  get  married, 
My  sister's  going  to  get  married, 
My  sister *s  going  to  get  married, 
£e!  li!  Oh! 

Open  your  gates  as  wide  as  high, 
And  let  the  pretty  girls  come  by. 

And  let  the  <  {^^^^    \  matrons  •  by. 
( bonny  ) 

One  in  a  bush, 

Two  in  a  bush, 

Ee!  li!  Oh! 

— Colleyburst,  Mandiester  (Miss  Dendy). 

XI L   On  the  carpet  you  shall  kneel 

Where  the  grass  grows  fresh  and  -!  SJ^^^" ' 

I  clean ; 

Stand  up,  stand  up  on  your  pretty  feet. 

And  show  me  the  one  you  love  so  sweet. 

Now  Sally's  got  married,  we  wish  her  good  joy, 

First  a  girl,  and  then  a  boy ; 

Seven  years  arter,  a  son  and  darter, 

So,  young  couple,  kiss  together. 


Or, 


Seven  years  now%  and  seven  to  come. 

Take  her  and  kiss  her  and  send  iier  off  home. 

— Eccleshall,  Staffs.  (Miss  Bume). 

XIII.    On  the  carpet  you  sludl  kneel, 
As  the  grass  grows  on  the  field ; 

*  Matron  is  «w/  a  word  in  common  use  among  Lancashire  people. 
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Stand  up  straight  upon  your  leet. 
And  tell  zne  the  one  you  love  so  sweet. 

 is  married  with  a  good  child, 

First  with  a  girl  and  then  with  a  boy ; 
Seven  years  after  son  and  daughter^ 
Play  with  a  couple  and  kiss  together. 

Tean,  North  Staffs,  (from  a  Monitor  in  the 
National  School). 

XIV.    On  the  carpet  you  shall  kneel, 
As  the  grass  grows  in  the  field ; 
Stand  up,  stand  up  upon  yotur  feet, 
And  tell  me  whom  you  love  so  sweet. 

Now  you're  married  I  wish  you  joy, 
First  a  girl,  and  then  a  boy ; 
Seven  years  after  son  and  daughter. 
Come,  young  couple,  come  kiss  together. 

—Middlesex  (Miss  Winfield). 

XV.    On  the  carpet  you  shall  kneel, 
As  the  grass  grows  in  the  field ; 
Stand  up,  stand  up  on  your  feet. 
Show  the  girl  you  love  so  sweet. 

Now  you're  married  I  hope  you'll  enjoy 
A  son  and  a  daughter,  so 
Kiss  and  good-bye. 

Long  Eaton,  Nottinghamshire  (Miss  Youngman). 

XVL   Down  on  the  carpet  you  shall  kneel. 

While  the  grass  grows  on  your  field ;  * 
Stand  up  straight  upon  your  feet, 

And  choose  tlic  one  3'ou  love  so  sweet. 

Marry  couple,  married  in  joy, 

First  a  girl  and  then  a  boy; 

Seven  years  after,  seven  years  come, 

Please,"!*  young  couple,  kiss  and  have  done. 

— Bel&st  (W.  H.  Patterson), 

*  4/ not  sounded. 

t  Anotbor  version  has  "  pree,"  which  ncans  in  Scotch,  Ai///,  hence  Aiss* 
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XV IL   On  the  carpet  you  shall  kneel, 

While  the  grass  grows  fresh  and  green ; 
Stand  up  straight  upon  your  feet, 

And  kiss  the  one  you  love  so  sweet. 

Now  they're  marriedi  love  and  joy, 
First  a  girl  and  then  a  boy ; 
Seven  years  after,  seven  years  ago, 

Now's  the  time  to  kiss  and  go, 

— Liverpool  and  neighbourhood  (Mrs.  Harlcy). 

XVII L    On  the  carpet  you  shall  kneel. 
As  the  grass  grows  in  the  field ; 

Stand  up,  sLaiid  up  on  your  feet, 
And  shew  me  the  girl  you  love  so  sweet. 
Now  Sally's  married  I  hope  she'll  enjoy, 
First  with  a  girl  and  then  with  a  boy ; 
Seven  years  old  and  seven  years  young, 
Pray,  young  lady,  walk  out  of  your  ring. 

^Derbyshire  {F^k-iorg  Journal^  i.  38$}. 

XiX.    On  the  carpet  you  shall  kneel, 

Where  the  grass  grows  fresh  and  green ; 
Stand  up,  stand  up  on  your  pretty  feet. 
And  show  me  the  one  you  love  so  sweet. 

— Berrington  (Burne's  Shropshire  Folh4cre^  p.  509). 
[Same  ending  as  Ecdeshall  version.] 

XX.   On  the  carpitt  you  shall  kneel, 

While  the  grass  grows  in  the  field ; 
Stand  up,  stand  up  on  your  feet. 

Pick  the  one  you  love  so  sweet. 

— Wakefield,  Yorks.  (Miss  Fowler). 

XXL   King  William  was  King  David's  son^ 
And  all  the  royal  race  is  run ; 
Choose  from  the  east,  choose  from  the  west, 

Ciioose  tlie  one  you  love  the  best.* 

*  At  Earts  Heatoo  two  verses  or  lines  are  added*  viz. 

"  If  she  is  not  here  to  take  her  part. 
Choose  another  with  all  your  heart." 
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Down  on  this  carpet  you  shall  kneel, 
While  the  grass  grows  in  yond  field; 
Salute  your  bride  and  kiss  her  sweet. 
Rise  again  upon  your  feet. 

— Hanging  Heaton,  Yorks.  (Herbert  Hardy). 

XXII.    On  the  carpet  you  shall  kneel,  while  the  grass  grows 

at  your  feet ; 

Stand  up  straight  upon  your  feet,  and  choose  the  one 

you  love  so  sweet. 
Now  Sally  is  married,  life  and  joy,  first  a  girl  and 

then  a  boy ; 

Seven  years  after,  seven  years  ago,  three  on  the 
carpet,  kiss  and  go. 

^Hanbury,  Staffordshire  (Miss  Edith  Hollis). 

XXIII.    I  had  a  bonnet  trimmed  wi'  blue. 

Why  dosn*t  weare  it  ?   Zo  I  do ; 
I'd  weare  it  where  I  con, 
To  tcake  a  walk  wi*  my  3'oung  mon. 
My  3'ouiig  mon  is  a- gone  to  sea,  ' 
When  he'd  come  back  he'll  marry  me. 
Zee  what  a  purty  zister  is  mine, 
Doan't  'e  think  she's  ter^ble  fine  ? 
She's  a  most  ter'ble  cunn^n  too, 
Just  zee  what  my  zister  can  do. 
On  the  carpet  she  can  kneel, 
As  the  grass  grow  in  the  fiel*. 
Stand  upright  upon  thy  feet, 
And  choose  the  prettiest  you  like,  sweet. 
— Haseibuiy  Bryan,  Dorset  {Folk-larg  Journal^  vii.  208). 

XXIV.    Kneel  down  on  the  carpets,  we  shall  kneel ; 
The  grass  grows  away  in  yonder  fiel', 
Stand  up,  stand  up  upon  your  feet, 
And  show  me  the  one  you  love  so  sweet. 

Now  they  get  married,  I  wish  tliey  may  joy 
Every  year  a  girl  or  a  boy ; 
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Loving  together  like  sister  and  brother. 

Now  they  are  coupled  to  kiss  together. 

— Galloway,  N.B.  (J.  G.  Carter). 

{c)  This  game  is  j>layctl  in  the  same  way  in  all  the  difiercnt 
variants  I  have  given,  except  a  shght  addition  in  the  Suffolk 
(Mrs.  Haddon).  A  ring  is  formed  by  the  children  joining 
hands — one  child  stands  in  the  centre.  The  ring  dances  or 
moves  slowly  round,  singing  the  verses.  The  child  in  the 
centre  kneels  down  when  the  words  are  sung,  rises  and 
chooses  a  partner  from  the  ring,  kisses  her  when  so  com- 
manded, and  then  takes  a  place  in  the  ring,  leaving  the  other 
child  in  the  c(  ;itre.  In  those  cases  where  the  marriage  formula 
is  not  given,  the  kissing  would  probably  be  omitted. 

{(i)  Of  the  twenty-four  versions  given  there  are  not  two 
alike,  and  this  game  is  distinguished  from  all  others  by  the 
singular  diversity  of  its  variants;  although  the  original  struc- 
ture of  the  verses  has  been  preserved  to  some  extent,  they 
seem  to  have  been  the  sport  of  the  inventive  faculty  of  eadi 
different  set  of  players.  Lines  have  been  added,  left  out,  and 
altered  in  every  direction,  and  in  the  example  from  Hnzelbury 
Bryan,  in  Dorsetshire  (No.  xxiii.),  a  portion  of  an  old  song  or 
ballad  has  been  added  to  the  game  rhyme.  These  alterations 
occur  not  only  in  different  counties,  but  in  the  same  counties, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  Dorset,  Hants,  Stafibrdshire,  and 
Northants  examples.  Mr.  Carter  says  of  the  Galloway  game 
that  the  kissing  match  sometimes  degenerates  into  a  spitting 
match,  according  to  the  temper  of  the  parties  concerned.  In 
the  Sullolk  version  (Mrs.  Iladdon),  at  the  words  "Lean  across 
the  water,"  the  two  in  the  centre  lean  over  the  arms  of  those 
forming  the  ring.  These  words  and  action  are  probably  an 
addition.  They  belong  to  the  "Rosy  Apple,  Lemon  and 
Pear"  game. 

These  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  game  do  not  permit  of 
much  investigation  into  the  original  words  of  the  game-rhyme, 

but  they  serve  to  illustrate,  in  a  very  forcible  manner,  the 
exactly  opposite  characteristics  of  nearly  all  the  other  games, 
which  preserve,  in  almost  stereotyped  fashion,  the  words  of  the 
rhymes.   It  appears  most  probable  that  the  verses  belonged 
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originally  to  some  independent  game  like  "  Sally,  Sally  Water," 
and  that,  when  divorced  from  their  original  context,  tbey  lent 
themselves  to  the  various  changes  which  have  been  made.  The 
minute  application  of  modem  ideas  is  seen  in  the  version  from 

Gambledown,  where  "A  bottle  of  wine  and  a  guinea,  too," 
becomes  "A  bottle  of  wine  and  a  biscuit,  too;"  and  at  West 
Haddon,  in  Northamptonshire,  a  variant  of  the  marriage 
formula  is  given  in  Nortliants  Notes  and  Queries ^  ii.  io6,  as — 

Now  you're  married,  we  wish  you  joy, 
First  a  girl  and  then  a  boy ; 
Cups  and  saucers,  sons  and  daughters, 
Now  join  hands  and  kiss  one  another. 

Another  version  from  Long  Itchington,  given  in  Notes  and 

Queries^  7th  series,  x.  450,  concludes  with — 

Up  the  kitchen  and  down  the  hall, 
Choose  the  fairest  of  them  all ; 

Seven  years  now  and  seven  years  then. 
Kiss  poor  Sally  and  part  again. 

Pretty  Miss  Pink 

Pretty  Miss  Pink,  will  you  come  out, 
Will  you  come  out,  will  you  come  out  ? 
Pretty  Miss  Pink,  will  you  come  out, 
To  see  the  ladies  dancing  ? 

No,  I  won't. 

Pretty  Miss  Pink,  she  won't  come  out, 
Won't  come  out,  won't  come  out,  &c. 
She  will  come  out 

Pretty  Miss  Pink,  she  has  come  out,  &c. 

■ — Winterlon  Lines  and  Nottinghamshire 
(iMibs  M.  Peacock.) 

{If)  The  children  place  themselves  in  a  row.  They  each 
choose  a  colour  to  represent  them.  One  player  must  be  fink. 
Another  player  stands  facing  them,,  and  dances  to  and  fro, 

singing  the  first  four  lines.  The  dancer  then  sings  the  next 
two  lines,  and  Miss  Pink  having  answered  rushes  forward, 
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caichcs  hold  of  the  dancer  s  hand,  and  sings  the  next  verse. 
Kach  colour  is  then  taken  in  turn,  but  Miss  Pink  must  always 
be  first. 

(c)  This  is  clearly  a  variant  of  "  Pray,  Pretty  Miss/'  colours 
being  used  perhaps  from  a  local  custom  at  fairs  and  May 
meetings,  where  girls  were  called  by  the  colours  of  the  ribbons 

the^'  wore. 

Prick  at  the  Loop 

A  cheating  game,  pla^  cd  with  a  strap  and  skewer  at  fairs, 
&c.,  by  persons  of  the  thimble-rig  class,  probably  the  same  as 
the  game  called  "  Fast  and  Loose." 

Prickey  Sockey 

Christmas  morning  is  ushered  in  by  the  little  maidens  play- 
ing at  the  game  of  *'  Prickey  Sockey,"  as  they  call  it.  They  are 
dressed  up  in  their  best,  with  their  wrists  adorned  with  rows 
of  pins,  and  run  about  from  house  to  house  inquiring  who  will 
play  at  the  game.    The  door  is  opened  and  one  cries  out — 

Prickey  sockey  for  a  pin, 
I  car  not  whether  I  loss  or  win.. 

The  game  is  played  by  the  one  holding  between  her  two 
forefingers  and  thumbs  a  pin,  which  she  clasps  tightly  to  pre- 
vent her  antagonist  seeing  either  part  of  it,  while  lier  opponent 
guesses.  The  head  of  the  pin  is  sockey,"  and  the  point  is 
"prickey,"  and  when  the  other  guesses  she  touches  the  end 
she  guesses  at,  saying,  "  this  for  prickey,"  or  "  this  for  sockey," 
At  night  the  other  delivers  her  two  pins.  Thus  the  game  is 
played,  and  when  the  clock  strikes  twelve  it  is  declared  up ;  that 
is,  no  one  can  play  after  that  time. — Mirror,  1828,  vol  x.  p.  443. 

See  "  Headicks  and  Pinticks." 

Prickie  and  Jockie 

A  childish  game,  played  with  pins,  and  similar  to   Odds  or 

Evens," — ^Teviotdale  (Jamieson),  but  it  is  more  probable  that 
this  is  the  game  of  "  i  iickey  SocKey,"  which  Jamieson  did  not 
see  played. 

Priest-Cat  (i) 

See  "Jack's  Alive." 
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Priest-Cat  (2) 

A  peat  clod  is  put  into  the  shell  of  the  crook  by  one  person, 
who  then  shuts  his  eyes.  Some  one  steals  it.  The  other 
then  goes  round  the  circle  tr^  ing  to  discover  the  thief|  and 

addressing  particular  individuals  in  a  rhyme — 

Ye're  fair  and  leal, 

Ye  canna  steal ; 

Ye* re  black  and  fat, 

Ye're  the  thief  of  my  priest-cat ! 
If  he  guesses  wrong  he  is  in  a  wadd,  if  right  he  has  found 
the  thief. — Chambers'  Popular  Rhymes^  p.  128. 

This  is  an  entirely  different  game  to  the  "Priest-Cat"  given 
by  Mactaggart  (see  "Jack's  Alive"),  and  seems  to  have  origi- 
nated in  the  discovery  of  stolen  articles  by  divination. 

Priest  of  the  Parish 

Wiiliani  Carlcton  describes  this  game  as  follows: — "One  of 
the  boys  p^cts  a  wig  upon  himself,  goes  out  on  the  floor,  places 
the  boys  in  a  row,  calls  on  his  man  Jack,  and  says  to  each, 

*  What  will  you  be  ? '  One  answers,  *  I'll  be  Black  Cap/  another, 

*  Red  Cap/  and  so  on.  He  then  says, '  The  priest  of  the  parish 
has  lost  his  considering-cap;  Some  says  this,  and  some  says 
that,  but  I  say  my  man  Jack/  Man  Jack  then,  to  put  it  off 
himself,  says,  '  Is  it  me,  sir?'  'Yes  you,  sir.'  '  ^'ou  lie,  sir.' 
*\Vho  then,  sir?'  'Black  Cap.'  If  Black  Cap  then  doesn't 
say,  *  Is  it  me,  sir?'  before  the  priest  has  time  to  call  him  he 
roust  put  his  hand  on  his  ham  and  get  a  pelt  of  the  brogue. 
A  boy  must  be  supple  with  the  tongue  in  it." — Traits  and 
Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry,  p,  106  (Tegg's  reprint). 

This  game  is  no  doubt  the  original  form  of  the  game  im- 
perfectly played  under  the  name  of  "  King  Plaster  Palaccy  *' 
(see  ante,  i.  301). 

Prisoner's  Base  or  Bars 

The  game  of  ''The  Country  Base"  is  mentioned  by  Shake- 
speare in    CymbeHne  ** — 

"  He,  with  two  striplings  (lads  more  like  to  run 
The  country  base,  than  to  commit  such  slaughter), 
Made  good  the  passage." — ^Act  v.,  sc.  3. 
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Also  ia  the  tragedy  of  Hoffman,  1632 — 

111  run  a  little  course 
At  base,  or  barley-brake." 

Again,  in  the  Antipodes,  1638 — 

'* My  men  can  runne  at  base'* 
Also,  in  the  thirtieth  song  of  Drayton's  "  Polyolbion '  — 
At  hood-wink,  barley-brake,  at  tick,  or  pnson^fose,^ 
Again,  in  Spensers  "Faerie  Queen,"  v.  8 — 

"  So  ran  they  all  as  they  had  been  at  bace^* 

Strutt  {Sports  and  Pastinus,  p.  78),  says,  ^  This  game  was 
much  practised  in  former  times.  The  first  mention  of  this 
sport  that  I  have  met  with  occurs  in  the  Proclamations  at  the 

head  of  the  Parliamentary  proceedings,  early  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  where  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  childisli  amusement; 
and  prohibited  to  be  played  in  the  avenues  of  the  palace  at 
Westminster  during  the  Sessions  of  Parlianient,  because  of 
the  interruption  it  occasioned  to  the  members  and  others 
in  passing  to  and  fro.  .  .  .  The  performance  of  this  pastune 
requires  two  parties  of  equal  number,  each  of  them  having  a 
base  or  home,  as  it  is  usually  called  to  themselves,  at  the 
dii>Uiiice  of  about  twenty  or  thirty  yards.  The  players  then 
on  eitlier  side  taking  hold  ui  hands  extend  themselves  in  length 
and  opposite  to  eacii  other,  as  far  as  they  conveniently  can, 
always  remembering  that  one  of  them  must  touch  the  base; 
when  any  one  of  them  quits  the  hand  of  his  fellow  and  runs 
into  the  field,  which  is  called  giving  the  chase,  he  is  im- 
mediately followed  by  a  second  from  the  former  side,  and  he 
by  a  second  opponent;  and  so  on  alternately,  until  as  many 
arc  out  as  choose  to  run,  every  one  puibum^  the  man  he  first 
followed  and  no  other;  and  if  he  overtake  him  near  enough  to 
touch  him,  his  party  claims  one  toward  their  game,  and  both 
return  home.  Then  they  run  forth  again  and  again  in  like 
manner,  until  the  number  is  completed  that  decides  the  victory ; 
this  number  is  optional.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  every  person 
on  either  side  who  touches  another  during  the  chase,  daims 
one  for  his  party." 

Strutt  describes  the  game  in  Essex  as  follows : — "  They  play 
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this  game  with  the  addition  of  two  prisons,  which  are  stakes 
driven  into  the  ground,  parallel  with  the  home  boundaries, 

and  about  thirt}^  yards  from  them  ;  and  every  person  who  is 
touched  on  cither  side  in  the  chase  is  sent  to  one  or  other  of 
these  prisons,  where  he  must  remain  till  the  conclusion  of  the 
game,  if  not  delivered  previously  by  one  of  his  associates,  and 
this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  touching  him,  which  is  a 
difficult  task,  requiring  the  performance  of  the  most  skilful 
players,  because  the  prison  belong^ngr  to  either  party  is  always 
much  nearer  to  the  base  of  their  opponents  than  to  their  own  ; 
and  it  the  person  sent  to  relieve  his  confederate  be  touclied 
by  an  antagonist  lioiViie  he  readies  him,  he  also  becomes  a 
prisoner,  and  stands  in  equal  need  ol  deliverance.'* — Sports  and 
Pastimes^  p.  8o. 

^  w.  K>M  49  not  quite  the  same  as  it  is  played  in  London. 
t^t'^ftn'stliool  ground  is  diyided  in  the  following  manner 
iRe  boys  being  divided  inti>  equal 
sides,  with  a  captain  for  each,  one 
party  takes  up  its  quarters  in  A,  the 
other  in  P.  Lots  are  chosen  as  to 
whicli  side  commences.  Then  one 
member  of  the  side  so  chosen  (say  A) 
starts  off  for  the  middle  x>f  the  play- 
ground and  cries  out  Chevy,  Chevy 
Chase,  one,  two,  three;**  thereupon 
it  becomes  the  object  of  the  side  B 
to  touch  liini  before  reaching  home 
again.  If  unsuccessful  one  from  side  B  goes  to  the  middle, 
and  so  on  until  a  prisoner  is  secured  from  one  of  the  sides. 
Then  the  struggle  commences  in  earnest,  after  the  fashion 
described  by  StcuU  as  above  If  a  boy  succeeds  in  getting 
to  the  prison  of  his  side  without  being  touched  by  an  opponent, 
he  releases  a  prisoner,  and  brings  him  back  home  again  to  help 
in  the  struggle.  The  object  of  the  respective  sides  is  to  place 
all  their  opponents  in  piison,  and  when  that  is  accomplished 
they  rush  over  to  the  empty  home  and  take  possession  of  it. 
The  game  then  begins  again  from  opposite  sides,  the  winning 
side  counting  one  towards  the  victory. — London  (G.  L.  Gomme). 
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This  was  once  a  favourite  game  among  young  men  in  North 
Shropshire  (and  Cheshire).  It  was  played  yearly  at  Norton- 
in- Hales  Wakes,  and  the  winning  party  were  decorated  with 
ribbons.    Men-servants,  in  the  last  century,  were  wont  to  ask 

a  day's  holiday  to  join  or  witness  a  game  of  "  Prison-bar?," 
arranged  beforcliand  as  a  cricket-match  mi<^ht  be  f^ee  Ihc- 
goiies^  2nd  May  1883).   A  form  of  the  game  still  survives  there 
among  the  school-children,  under  the  name  of   Prison  Birds." 
The  Birds  arrange  themselves  in  pairs  behind  each  other, 
facing  a  large  stone  or  stump  placed  at  some  little  distance. 
Before  them,  also  facing  the  stone,  stands  one  player,  called 
the  Keeper.    When  he  calls,  *'  Last  pair  out  1 "  the  couple  next 
behind  him  ;  uii  to  the  stone  and  touch  iiaiids  uvei  it.    If  the} 
can  do  so  without  being  touched  by  the  Keeper,  they  are  free 
and  return  to  a  position  behind  the  other  birds ;  but  any— 
whom  he  touches  must  remain  behind  the  stone  "in  prisoii.  - 
Ellesmere  (Bume  s  Shropshire  Folk-lore^  p.  524). 

The  EUesmere  inhabitants  were  formerly  accustomed  to 
devote  their  holiday  occasions  to  the  game,  and  in  the  year 
1764  the  poet  laureate  of  the  town  (Mr.  David  Studley)  com- 
posed some  lines  on  tlic  game  as  k  was  played  by  the  Marrieti 
V,  Single  at  EUesmere.    They  are  as  follows : — 

"  Ye  lovers  of  pleasure,  give  ear  and  attend, 
Unto  these  leu  hues  which  here  I  have  penned, 
I  sing  not  of  sea  figlits,  of  battles  nor  wars, 
But  of  a  fine  game,  which  is  called  '  Prison  Bars.' 

This  game  was  adniiK d  by  men  of  renown, 
And  played  by  the  natives  of  fair  Ellesmei  e  town  ; 
On  the  eighth  day  of  August  in  the  year  sixty-four, 
These  nimble  heel'd  fellows  approached  on  the  moor. 

Twenty-two  were  the  number  appear'd  on  the  i^rcen, 
For  swiftness  and  courage  none  like  them  were  seen  ; 
Eleven  were  married  to  females  so  fair, 
The  other  young  gallants  bachelors  were. 

Jacob  Hitchen  the  weaver  commands  the  whole  round. 
Looks  this  way,  and  that  way,  all  over  the  ground, 
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Gives  proper  directions,  and  sets  out  his  men. 
So  far  go,  my  lads,  and  return  back  again. 

Proper  stations  being  fixed,  each  party  advance. 
And  lead  one  another  a  many  fine  dance. 
There's  Cleaves  after  Ellis,  and  Piatt  after  he. 
Such  running  before  I  never  did  see. 

Huzza  1  for  the  young  men,  the  fair  maids  did  say, 
May  heaven  protect  you  to  conquer  this  day, 
Now,  my  brave  boys,  you're  not  to  blame, 
Take  courage,  my  lads,  nine  and  eight  is  the  game. 

Now  behold  the  Breeches  makers,  master  and  man, 

Saddlers,  Slaters,  and  Joiners,  do  all  they  can ; 

Th(  1  ailor  so  nimble,  he  brings  up  the  rear, 
Cheer  up,  my  brave  boys,  you  need  not  to  fear. 

Alas !  poor  old  Jacob,  thy  hopes  are  in  vain, 
Dick  Chidley  is  artful,  and  spoils  all  thy  schemes. 
The  Barber  is  taken,  ihc  Currier  is  down, 
The  Sawyer  is  tired,  and  so  is  the  Clown." 

The  moor  referred  to  in  the  last  line  of  the  second  verse  was 
the  Pitchmoor.  The  Clown  was  a  nickname  for  one  of  the 
players,  who,  on  hearing  the  song  repeated  in  the  presence  of 
the  author,  became  so  exasperated,  that,  to  appease  him,  the 
words  "the  game  is  our^n"  were  substituted  for  the  words 
"  so  is  the  Clown  "  in  the  last  line  of  the  concluding  verse. 

Puff-the-Dart 

A  game  played  with  a  long  needle  inserted  in  some  worsted, 
and  blown  at  a  target  through  a  tin  tube. — Halliweli's  Dfc- 
tiottary.  This  game  is  also  mentioned  in  Bakei^s  Nort^mftoH" 
skire  Glossary. 

Pun  o'  mair  Weight 
^     A  rough  play  ainmig  buyb,  adding  their  weight  one  upon 
another,  and  all  upon  the  one  at  the  bottom. — Dickinson  s 
Cumberland  Glossary, 
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Punch  Bowl 

1.   Round  about  the  punch  bowl, — 
One,  two,  three  ; 
If  anybody  wants  a  bonnie  lassie, 
Just  take  me* 

Another  form  of  words  is — 

The  Allan  o*  the  punch  bowl, 

That  wearies  me ; 
The  fiUan  o*t  up,  an*  the  drinkan'  o^t  doon, 

An'  the  kissan  o'  a  bonnie  Jass, 
That  cheeries  nie. 

— Fochabers  (Rev.  VV^  Gregor). 

II.    Round  about  the  punch  bowl, 

Punch  bowl,  punch  bowl ; 
Round  about  the  punch  bowl,  one,  two,  three. 

First  time  never  to  fall, 

Never  to  fall,  never  to  fall ; 
First  time  never  to  fall,  one,  two,  three. 

Second  time,  the  catching  time, 

Catching  time,  catching  time ; 
Second  time,  the  catching  time,  one,  two,  three. 

Third  lime,  the  kissing  time, 

Kissing  time,  kissing  time, 
Third  tine,  the  kissing  time,  one,  two,  three. 

— Bcliast  (W.  H.  Pattfeison> 

III.    Round  about  the  punch  bowl,— one,  two,  three; 
Open  the  gates  and  let  the  bride  through. 

I  lalf-a-crown  to  know  his  name,  to  know  his  name^  to 

know  his  name, 
llair-a-ciuwn  to  know  his  name, 
On  a  cold  and  frosty  morning. 

Ah!  (Michael  Matthews)  is  his  aame,  is  bis  name,  is 
his  name ; 

(Michael  iMatthcws^i  is  his  nanjc, 
On  a  cold  and  frosty  morning. 
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Half-a-crown  to  know  her  name,  to  know  her  name,  to 

know  her  name, 
Half-a-crown  to  know  her  name, 
Od  a  cold  and  frosty  roorQii^. 

(Annie  Kccnan)  is  her  name,  is  her  name,  is  her  name, 
(Annie  Kcenan)  is  her  name, 
On  a  cold  and  frosty  morning. 

ThcyMl  be  married  in  the  morning, 
Round  about  the  punch  bowl,  I  [?  Hi !]. 

— ^Annaverna,  KavensrlaV ,  Co.  Louth,  Ireland 
(Miss  K.  biephen). 

(d)  The  Fochabers'  game  is  played  by  girls  only.  Tlic 
players  join  hands  and  form  a  ring.  They  dance  briskly 
round,  singing  the  verse.  The  last  word,  '*  me,"  is  pronounced 
with  strong  emphasis,  and  all  the  girls  jump,  and  if  one  falls 
she  has  to  leave  the  ring.  The  game  is  carried  on  until  all 
the  'players  fall.  In  the  Belfast  game,  at  the  words  "one, 
two,  three,"  the  players  drop  down  in  a  crouching  position 
for  a  few  seconds.  In  the  Louth  (Ireland)  game  the  players  all 
curtsey  after  the  first  Hne,  and  the  one  who  rises  last  is  the  bride. 
She  is  led  outside  the  ring  by  anotlier,  and  asked  to  whom  she 
is  engaged.  She  tells  without  letting  those  in  the  ring  hear, 
and  the  two  return  to  the  ring  saying  the  second  hne.  Then 
all  the  ring  sing  the  next  three  lines,  and  then  the  girl  who 
has  been  told  the  name  tells  it  to  the  ring,  who  thereupon 
sing  or  say  the  remaining  lines  of  the  verse. 

(c)  The  Louth  version  has  more  detail  in  its  movements, 
and  probably  represents  the  oldest  form.  At  all  events,  it 
supplies  the  reason  for  the  words  and  movements,  which  are 
not  quite  so  obvious  in  the  other  versions.  Many  ancient 
monoliths  are  known  as  "Punch  Bowls,"  and  it  may  be  that 
this  game  is  the  relic  of  an  old  marriage  ceremony,  "  at  the 
stones.'' 

Purposes 

A  kind  of  game.  "The  prettie  game  which  we  call  pur- 
poses  (Cotgrave  in  v.  "  Opinicm    — Halliwell's  Dictionary. 
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Push  in  the  Wash  Tub 

A  ring  of  girls  is  formed.  Two  go  in  opposite  directions 

outside  tlie  ring,  aiid  try  to  get  back  first  to  the  starting-point; 
the  one  succeeding  stops  there,  rejoining  the  ring,  the  other 
girl  pushes  another  girl  into  tlie  ring,  or  wash  tuby  with  whom 
the  race  is  renewed. — Crockham  Hill,  Kent  (Miss  Chase). 

Push-pm,  or  Put-pin 

A  child's  play,  in  which  pins  are  pushed  with  an  endeavour 

to  cross  them.    So  explained  by  Ash,  but  it  would  seem,  from 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  vii.  25,  tliat  the  game  was  played  by 

aiming  pins  at  some  object. — Halliwell's  Dictionary, 

**  To  see  the  sonne  you  would  admire. 

Gee  play  at  push-pin  with  his  sire." 

— Metis  MiradiSf  1656,  p.  1 5. 

"  Love  and  myselfe,  beleeve  me  on  a  day, 
At  childish  push-pin  for  our  sport  did  play.** 

— Hcrrick's  Warks^  L  22. 

There  is  an  allusion  to  it  under  the  name  of  put-pin  in 
Nash's  Apolo^ie,  1593 — 

"That  can  lay  down  maidens  bedds. 
And  that  can  hold  ther  sickly  heds ; 
That  can  play  at  put-pin, 
Blow  poynte  and  near  lin." 
Two  pins  are  laid  upon  a  table,  and  the  object  of  each  player 
is  to  push  his  pin  across  his  opponent's  pin. — Addy's  Sluffield 
Glossary. 

Sec    Hattie,"  "Pop the  Bonnet." 

Push  the  Business  On 

I.   I  hired  a  horse  and  borrowed  a  gig. 
And  all  the  world  shall  have  a  jig ; 
And  I'll  do  ail  'at  ever  I  can 

To  push  tlie  business  on. 

To  push  the  business  on, 
To  push  the  business  on; 
And  I'll  do  all  'at  ever  I  can 
To  push  the  business  on. 

— North  Kelsey,  Anderby,  and  near  the  Trent, 
Nottinghamsbtre  (Miss  M.  Peacock). 
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II.    Beeswax  and  turpentine  make  the  best  of  plaster, 

The  more  you  tiy  to  puU  it  off,  it's  sure  to  stick  the  faster. 
I'll  buy  a  horse  and  hire  a  gig, 
And  all  the  world  shall  have  a  jig ; 

And  you  and  I'll  do  all  we  can 
To  push  the  business  on, 
To  push  the  business  on ; 
And  we'll  do  all  that  ever  we  can 
To  push  the  business  on. 

— Brigg,  Lincolnshire  (Miss  Barker,  from  a 
Lincolnshire  friend). 

III.  I'll  buy  a  horse  and  steal  a  Lrig, 
And  all  the  world  shall  have  a  jig; 
And  I'll  do  all  that  ever  1  can 

To  pass  the  business  on. 
To  pass  the  business  on, 
To  pass  the  business  on ; 
And  I'll  do  all  that  ever  I  can 
To  pass  the  business  on. 
—Wolstanton,  North  Staffs.  (Miss  Bush,  Schoolmistress) 

IV.  We'U  borrow  a  horse  and  steal  a  gig, 
And  round  the  world  we'll  have  a  jig ; 
And  111  do  all  that  ever  I  can 

To  push  the  business  on. 

— Earls  Heaton  (Herbert  Hardy). 

V.    ril  hire  a  horse  and  steal  a  gig, 
And  all  the  world  shall  have  a  jig; 
And  rU  do  all  that  ever  I  can 
To  push  the  business  on, 

To  push  the  business  on,  to  push  the  business  on, 
And  I'll  do  all  that  ever  I  can  to  push  the  business  on. 

— Settle,  Yorkshire  (Kev.  \V.  S.  Sykes). 

(d)  The  players  stand  in  a  circle,  boy  and  girl  alternately, 
and  sing  the  lines.    At  the  fourth  line  they  all  clap  their 

hands,  keeping  time  with  the  song.  When  singing  the  seventh 
line  each  boy  takes  the  girl  on  his  left  hand, — dances  round 
writh  her  and  places  her  on  his  right  hand.    This  is  done  till 
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each  girl  lias  been  all  round  the  circle,  and  has  been  turned  or 
danced  with  by  each  boj.  In  the  Wolstanton  versfon  (Miss 
Bush),  after  singing  the  first  four  lines,  the  children  fall 
behind  one  another,  march  round,  clapping  their  hands  and 

singing;  at  the  seventh  line  the}*  all  join  in  couples  and  galop 
round  very  quickly  to  the  end.  When  tiiey  finish,  the  girls 
stand  at  tiic  side  of  the  boys  in  couples,  and  change  places 
every  time  they  go  round  until  each  girl  has  partnered  each 
boy.  At  Hexham  there  is  rather  more  of  the  regular  dance 
about  the  game  at  the  beginning.  At  the  fourth  line  they  set 
to  partners  and  swing  round,  the  girls  changing  places  at  the 
end,  and  continuing  until  they  have  been  all  round  each  time 
with  a  different  partner. 

(r)  This  game  seems  of  kin  to  the  old-fashioned  country 
dances.  Miss  Bush  writes  that  this  game  was  introduced  into 
the  school  playground  from  Derbyshire  a  few  years  ago,  and 
is  sung  to  a  simple  tune. 


Puss  in  the  Corner 

The  children  stand  at  fixed  pdnts :  one  stands  in  the  middle 

  and  chants,  "Poor  puss 


wants  a  corner."  The 
others  beckon  with  the 
fore -finger,  and  call- 
ing, "Puss,  puss,**  run 
from  point  to  point 
Puss  runs  also  to  one 
of  the  vacant  spaces. 
The  one  kit  out  becomes  puss. — Monton,  Lancashire  (Miss 
Dcnd}'). 

The  players  place  themselves  each  in  some  "  coign  of  van- 
tage," as  the  play  place  allows;  one  player  in  the  middle  is 
"  out."  Those  in  the  comers  change  places  with  each  other 
at  choice,  calling,  "  Puss,  puss,  puss,"  to  attract  each  otber^s 
attention.  The  one  who  is  out  watches  his  opportunity  to  slip 
into  a  vacant  corner,  and  oblige  some  one  else  to  be  ''out.* 
A  favourite  game  /;/  the  streets  of  Market  Drayton. — Burnes 
Shropshire  Folk-lore ,  p.  5^3. 
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When  we  played  this  game,  the  child  who  was  to  be  Puss  '* 
was  invariably  decided  upon  by  a  counting-out  rhyme.  He  or 
she  being  the  last  of  the  five  players  **  not  he."  The  words  we 
used  when  wishful  to  change  corners  werCj  Puss,  puss,  give  me 
a  drop  of  milk."  The  players  in  the  comers  beckoned  with  the 
finger  to  an  opposite  player  in  another  comer  (A.  B.  Gomme). 

The  gaijie  ill  Scotland  is  called  "  Moosic  in  the  Corner," 
and  is  pla^'cd  by  boys  or  girls,  or  by  both  together,  either 
outside  or  in  a  room.  Each  player  takes  a  corner,  and  one 
stands  in  the  middle.  On  a  given  signal,  usually  by  calling 
out  the  word  ''Change,"  a  rush  is  made  from  the  corners. 
The  aim  of  the  one  standing  in  the  middle  is  to  reach  a 
vacant  comer.  If  the  game  is  played  in  a  room,  as  many 
chairs,  or  other  seats,  are  placed  as  there  are  players,  less 
one.  Each  takes  a  scat,  and  one  is  left  standing.  On  the 
word  "Change"  being  called  out,  each  jumps  from  t)ie  seat 
and  makes  for  another.  The  one  standing  strives  to  get  a 
scat  in  the  course  of  the  change. — Nairn  and  Macduff  (Rev. 
W.  Gregor). 

Pussy's  Ground 

Name  for  Tom  Tiddler's  Ground  in  Norfolk. 
See  "  Tom  Tiddler's  Ground." 

Pyramid 

A  circle  of  about  two  feet  in  diameter  is  made  on  tlic  ground, 
in  the  centre  of  which  a  pyramid  is  formed  by  several  marbles. 
Nine  arc  placed  as  the  base,  then  six,  then  four,  and  then  one 
on  the  top.  The  keeper  of  the  pyramid  then  desires  the  other 
players  to  shoot.  Each  player  gives  the  keeper  one  marble  for 
leave  to  shoot  at  the  p3rramid,  and  all  that  the  players  can 
strike  out  of  the  circle  belong  to  them. — London  streets  (A.  B. 
Gonune),  and  Book  of  Sforts, 

See  ".Castles." 

Quaker 

Men  and  women  stand  alternately  in  a  circle,  and  one  man 
begins  by  placing  his  left  hand  on  his  left  knee,  and  saying, 
"There  was  an  old  Quaker  and  he  went  so.'*   This  is  repeated 

all  round  the  circle;  the  first  man  then  says  the  same  tlnng 
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again,  but  this  time  he  places  liis  right  hand  on  his  rigiit  knee. 
Then  he  places  his  hand  on  the  g^ds  shoulder,  then  round  her 
neck,  and  on  her  far  shoulder,  then  looks  into  her  face,  and, 
lastly,  kisses  her. — Sharleston,  Yorks  (Miss  Fowler). 

Quaker's  Wedding 

Hast  thou  ever  been  to  a  Quaker  s  wedding  ? 

Nay,  friend,  nay. 
Do  as  I  do ;  twiddle  thy  thumbs  and  follow  me. 

The  leader  walks  round  chanting  these  hnes,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground.  Each  new  comer  goes  behind  till  a  loog 
train  is  formed,  then  they  kneel  side  by  side  as  dose  together 
as  possible.  The  leader  then  gives  a  vigorous  push  to  the  one 
at  the  end  of  the  line  [next  herself,  and  that  one  to  the  next], 
and  the  whole  line  tumble  over. — Berkshire  (Miss  Thoyts  in 
the  Antiquary,  xxvii.  104^ 

See  "Obadiah,"  "Solomon." 

Queen  Anne 

1.    Lady  Queen  Ann  she  sits  in  licr  stand, 
And  a  pair  of  green  gloves  upon  her  hand, 
As  white  as  a        as  fair  as  a  swan. 
The  fairest  lady  in  a'  the  land ; 
Come  smell  my  lily,  come  smell  my  rose, 
Which  of  my  maidens  do  you  choose  ? 
I  choose  you  one,  and  I  choose  you  all, 
And  I  pray,  Miss  (  ),  yield  up  the  ball. 

The  ball  is  mine,  and  none  of  3^ours, 
Go  to  the  woods  and  gather  llowers. 
Cats  and  kittens  bide  within, 
But  we  young  ladies  walk  out  and  in. 

—Chambers'  Pep,  Khymes^  p.  136. 

11.    Queen  Anne,  Queen  Anne,  who  sits  on  her  throne, 
As  fair  as  a  lily,  as  white  as  a  swan ; 
The  king  sends  you  three  letters, 
And  begs  you'll  read  one. 

I  cannot  read  one  unless  I  read  all, 
So  pray  (  )  deliver  the  ball. 
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The  baU  is  mine  and  none  of  thine. 

So  you,  proud  Queen,  may  sit  on  your  throne, 

While  wc,  your  messengers,  go  and  come. 

(Or  sometimr-i)  — 

The  bail  is  mine,  and  none  of  thine. 

You  are  the  fair  lady  to  sit  on ; 

And  we're  the  black  gipsies  to  go  and  come. 

^HalliwelFs  P&p.  Rhymes,  p.  230. 

III.  Queen  Anne,  Queen  Anne,  you  sit  in  the  sun, 
As  fair  as  a  lily,  as  white  as  a  wand, 

I  send  you  three  letters,  and  pray  read  one. 
You  must  read  one,  if  you  can't  read  all. 
So  pray,  Miss  or  Master,  throw  up  the  ball. 

— HalliwelVs  Pop,  Rhymes^  p.  64. 

IV.  I  lere  we  come  a-pipiiig, 

P^irst  in  spring  and  then  in  May. 
The  Queen  she  sits  upon  the  sand, 
Fair  as  a  lily,  white  as  a  wand : 
King  John  has  sent  you  letters  threc,^ 
And  begs  you'll  read  them  unto  me. 
We  can't  read  one  without  them  all, 
So  pray,  Miss  Bridget,  deliver  tlie  bail. 

— HalliweU  s  Pop.  RhymcSy  p.  73. 

\'.    Queen  Anne,  Queen  Anne, 
She  sot  in  the  sun ; 
So  fair  as  a  lily. 
So  white  as  a  nun ; 

She  had  a  white  glove  on, 
She  drew  it  off,  she  drew  it  on. 

Turn,  ladies,  turn. 

The  more  we  turn,  the  more  we  may. 

Queen  Anne  was  bom  on  Midsummer  Day ; 
We  have  brought  dree  letters  from  the  Queen, 
Wone  of  these  only  by  thee  must  be  seen. 
We  can't  reade  wone,  we  must  reade  ail. 
Please  (  )  deliver  the  ball. 

— Dorsetshire  {Foik-iare /oumai^  vii.  229). 
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VI.  Here  come  we  to  Lady  Queen  Anne, 

With  a  pair  of  white  gloves  to  cover  our  hand ; 
As  white  as  a  lily,  as  fair  as  the  rose, 

But  nut  so  fair  as  you  may  suppose. 

Turn,  ladies,  turn. 

The  more  we  turn  the  more  we  may, 
Queen  Anne  was  born  on  Midsummer  Day. 

The  king  sent  me  three  letters,  I  never  read  them  all, 
So  pray,  Miss  ,  deliver  the  ball. 

Tlie  ball  is  yours,  ami  not  ours, 

You  must  go  to  the  garden  and  gather  the  flowers. 

The  ball  is  ours,  and  not  yours. 
We  go  out  and  gather  the  flowers. 

— Cornwall  {Folk49rt  J^unuU^  \  .  -  33 . 

VII.  Queen  Anne,  Queen  Anne,  she  sits  in  the  sun. 
As  fair  as  a  lily,  so  white  and  wan ; 

A  pair  of  kid  gloves  she  holds  in  her  hand, 

Tlicrt's  no  such  a  lady  in  all  the  fair  land. 

Turn  all. 

The  more  we  turn  the  better  we  are, 
For  we've  got  the  ball  between  us. 

— North  Kelsey,  Lincolnshire  (Miss  M.  Peacock). 

VI II.  Lady  Queen  Anne  she  sits  on  a  stand  [sedan], 
She  is  fair  as  a  lily,  she  is  white  as  a  swan ; 

A  pair  of  green  gloves  all  over  her  hand, 
She  ib  the  fairest  lady  in  all  the  land. 
Come  taste  my  lily,  come  smell  my  rose, 
Which  of  my  babes  do  you  choose  ? 
I  choose  not  one,  but  I  choose  them  all, 
So  please,  Miss  Nell,  give  up  the  ball. 

The  ball  is  ours,  it  is  not  yours, 

We  will  go  to  the  woods  and  gather  flowers; 

We  will  get  pins  to  pin  our  clothes. 

You  will  get  nails  to  nail  your  toes. 

—Belfast  <W.  H.  Pattenmi). 
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IX.    Queen  Anne,  Queen  Anne,  she  sits  in  tlie  sun, 
As  fair  as  a  lily,  as  brown  as  a  bun  ; 
We've  brought  you  three  letters,  pray  can  you  read 
one? 

I  can't  read  one  without  I  read  all, 
So  pray  deliver  the  ball. 

Vou  old  gipsy,  sit  in  the  sun, 
And  we  fair  ladies  go  and  come ; 
The  ball  is  miae,  and  none  o'  thine, 
And  so  good-moming,  Valentine. 

— Swaffham,  Norfolk  (Miss  Matthews^ 

X.    Queen  Anne,  Queen  Anne,  she  sits  in  the  sun, 
As  fair  as  a  lily,  as  brown  as  a  bun. 

Turn,  fair  ladies^  turn. 

We  bring  you  three  letters,  and  pray  you  read  one. 

I  cannot  read  one  without  I  read  all, 
So  please  (  )  give  up  the  ball. 

[If  the  wrong  guess  .Is  made  the  girls  say — ] 
The  ball  is  ours,  and  none  of  yours, 
And  we've  the  right  to  keep  it. 

[If  the  right  child  is  named,  tlicy  say — ] 
The  ball  is  yours,  and  is  not  ours, 
And  you've  the  right  to  take  it. 

[Some  of  the  children  said  this  rhyme  should  be--] 
The  ball  is  orurs,  and  none  of  yours, 
So  you,  black  gipsies,  sit  in  the  sun, 
While  we  the  fair  ladies  go  as  we  conic. 

—London  (A.  B.  Gomine). 

XI.'   Queen  Anne,  Queen  Anne,  she  sits  in  the  sun. 
As  fair  as  a  lily,  as  white  as  a  swan ; 
I  bring  you  three  letters,  so  pray  you  choose  one, 

I  cannot  read  one  without  I  read  all, 
So  pray  give  up  the  ball. 

[If  the  wrong  girl  is  asked,  they  say — ] 
The  ball  is  ours,  it  is  not  yours, 
And  we've  the  right  to  keep  it. 
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[When  the  right  one  is  guessed — ] 

The  bail  is  yours,  it  is  not  ours, 
And  youVe  the  right  to  keep  it. 

— Bamesi  Surrey  (A.  B.  Gomme). 

Xil.    The  lady  Queen  Anne  she  sat  in  a  tan  (sedan), 
As  fair  as  a  lily,  as  white  its  a  swan  ; 
The  Queen  of  Morocco  she  sent  you  a  letter, 
So  please  to  read  one. 

I  won't  read  one  except  them  all, 

So  please,  Miss  ,  deliver  the  ball. 

— Hersham,  Surrey  {Folk-lore  Record^  v.  87,. 

Xlil.   Queen  Ann,  Queen  Ann, 
She  sits  in  the  sun. 
As  fair  as  a  lily,  and  bright  as  one ; 
King  Geoiige  has  sent  you  three  letters, 

And  desires  you  to  read  one. 

1  cannot  read  one 
Without  I  read  all. 
So  pray,  Miss  (  }, 
Deliver  the  ball. 

[Rhyme  when  right  is  seldom  in  use,  and  the  one  when 
wrong  forgotten.] 

The  ball  is  ours,  and  none  of  yours, 
So,  black  gipsies,  sit  in  the  sun. 
And  we,  fair  ladies,  go  as  we  come. 

— Sussex,  about  1850  (Miss  Chase;. 

XIV.   Queen  Aon,  Queen  Ann, 
She  sat  in  the  sun ; 

A  pair  of  white  gloves  to  cover  her  hands, 
As  white  as  a  lily,  as  red  as  a  rose, 

To  which  young  lady  do  you  propose  ? 

— Devon  (Miss  Chase,. 

XV.   Here  come  seven  sisters. 

And  seven  milken  daughters. 
And  with  the  ladies  of  the  landi 

And  please  will  you  grant  us. 
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I  grant  3'ou  once,  I  grant  you  twice, 

1  grant  you  tlircc  times  over; 

A  for  ally  and  B  for  ball. 

And  please  [  ]  deliver  the  ball. 


Booking,  Essex  {Folklore  Joumali  vi.  211). 


{b)  Sides  arc  clioscn,  and  two  lines  are  formed ;  tlie  words 
are  said  by  each  line  alternately.  One  line,  in  which  is  the 
Queen,  standing  still  or  sitting  down,  the  other  line  advancing 
and  retiring  while  singing  the  words.  The  latter  line  gives 
one  of  their  number  a  ball  or  some  other  small  object  to  hold 
in  the  hand  in  such  a  manner  that  it  cannot  be  perceived. 
All  the  players  on  this  side  then  assume  the  same  position — 
cither  all  put  their  hands  behind  them  or  fold  their  arms,  put 


their  hands  under  their  armpits,  or  under  their  skirts  or 
pinafores.  The  object  of  the  other  side  is  to  guess  which 
child  in  the  line  has  the  ball.  The  line  which  has  the  ball 
commences  the  game  by  advancing  singing  or  saying  the  first 
three  or  four  lines.  Queen  Anne  answers,  and  then  names  one 
of  the  girls  on  the  opposite  side  whom  she  suspects  to  have 
the  ball,  and  if  she  be  right  in  her  guess  the  lines  change 
sides.  If  she  be  wrong,  the  line  retires  in  triumph,  the  girl 
who  possesses  the  bail  holding  it  up  to  show  the  Queen  she 
is  wrong.  The  children  all  curtsey  when  leaving  tlie  Queen's 
presence.  Anotiier  girl  of  the  line  then  takes  the  ball  and 
the  game  continues  till  the  right  holder  of  the  ball  is  named. 
When  the  Queen  tells  the  line  of  players  to  "  turn,"  they  all 
spin  round,  coming  back  to  face  the  Queen,  and  then  stand 
still  again.  In  the  North  Kelsey  version  (Miss  Peacock)  there 
is  only  one  player  on  Queen  Anne's  side,  the  rest  form  the  line. 
Tiiis  is  also  the  case  with  the  Cornish  game. 

{c)  The  analysis  of  the  game-rhymes  is  as  follows : — 
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This  game  appears  to  be  in  such  a  state  of  decadence  that 
it  is  difficult  to  do  more  than  suggest  an  origin.  It  may  be 
that  Queen  Anne "  represents  an  oracle,  and  the  petition  is 
addressed  to  her  to  discover  the  stolen  treasure;  but  more 

probably  the  players  represent  disguised  damsels,  one  of  whom 
is  a  bride  whose  identity  has  to  be  found  out  b}''  her  showing 
or  possessing  some  object  which  beiongs  to  or  has  been  given 
previously  by  her  suitor.  The  guessing"  or  "naming"  a 
particular  person  runs  through  all  the  versions,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly the  due  to  the  game.  If  the  Belfast  version  is 
the  nearest  to  the  original  of  those  at  present  existing,  and 
tlicrc  IS  cvciy  probabihty  that  tliis  is  so,  especially  as  Cliaiiibers' 
version  is  so  similar,  an  early  form  of  the  game  might  be 
restored,  and  from  this  its  origin  may  be  ascertained.  Using 
the  first  four  lines  of  one  of  HalHwcIl's  versions,  and  what 
appear  to  be  the  common  lines  of  the  other  versions,  the 
reading  is — 

Suitor  and  Friends, 

Here  we  come  a- pi  ping. 

First  in  Spring  and  tiitn  in  May, 
The  Queen  she  sits  upon  the  sand, 
Fair  as  a  lily,  white  as  a  wand  [swan J. 

Here's  a  pair  of  <  ^^^^^  I  gloves  to  cover  the  hands 

(  green  J 

[suitors  offer  gloves], 

Of  the  fairest  lady  in  all  the  land. 

Guardian  (or  AIo//ter)  and  Maidens. 

{taste  1  f  taste  ) 

smdl  f  ""^  smell  }  ™^ 

For  which  of  my  maidens  do  you  propose  ? 

'  Suitors  or  Queen  Anne. 

I  chose  t  nt  one,  1  chose  from  all, 
I  pray,  Miss  (  ),  receive  the  ball  [throwing  ball  to 

one  girl,  who  catches  it]. 

Or— 

[I  pray  this  hand  receive  the  ball],  putting  a  ball  into 
t  the  extended  hands  of  one  of  three  girls. 
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Guardian  then  disguises  three  girls  (one  with  the  ball)  with 
veils  or  other  coverings,  so  that  they  precisely  resemble  each 
otheTi  and  returns  with  the  girls  to  the  suitors,  saying  to  the 
girls — 

Turn,  ladies,  turn ;  turn,  ladies,  turn ; 

and  to  the  suitors — 

Come  choose  your  own,  come  choose  from  all. 

I've  brought  you  three  letters,  pray  can  you  read  one? 

Suitor 

(touching  one  of  the  disguised  girls). 

I  cannot  read  one  without  I  read  all. 

1  pray,  Miss  (  )^  yield  up  the  ball] 

Disguised  Maiden 
(one  who  did  not  receive  the  ball). 

The  bail  is  mine,  and  none  of  thine. 
And  so,  good  morning,  Valentine. 

Chorus  of  Maidens  (curtseying). 

We  will  go  to  the  wood  and  gather  flowers. 
We  will  get  pins  to  pin  our  clothes, 

You  will  get  nails  to  nail  your  toes. 

Cats  and  kittens  bide  within, 

But  we,  young  maidens,  come  out  and  in. 

The  inference  being  that  the  chosen  maiden  is  still  free  until 

the  suitor  can  try  again,  and  is  fortunate  enough  to  indicate  the 
right  maiden. 

If  this  conjectural  restoration  of  the  verses  be  accepted  on 
the  evidence,  it  would  suggest  that  this  game  originated  from 
one  of  the  not  uncommon  customs  practised  at  weddings  or 
betrothals — ^when  the  suitor  has  to  discriminate  between  several 
girls  all  dressed  precisely  alike  and  distinguish  his  bride  by 
some  token.  (See  "  King  William.")  This  incident  of  actual 
primitive  custom  also  obtains  in  folk  tales,  thus  showing  its 
strong  hold  upun  popular  tradition,  and  hence  increasing  the 
probability  that  it  would  reappear  in  games.    It  must  be  re- 
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membered  that  the  giving  of  gloves  was  a  significant  fact  in 
betrothals. 

This  game  is  said  by  some  to  have  its  origin  in  the  use 
of  the  sedan  chair.  A  version  taken  from  a  newspaper 
cutting  (unfortunately  I  had  not  recorded  the  name  and  date, 
but  think  it  was  probably  the  Leeds  Mercury  some  years  ago) 
gives  the  following  rhyme.  The  writer  does  not  say  whether 
he  knows  it  as  a  game — 

Lady  Lucan  she  sits  in  a  sedan, 
As  fair  as  a  lily,  as  white  as  a  swan ; 
A  pair  of  green  gloves  to  doff  and  to  don. 
My  mistress  desires  you  will  read  one, 
I  can't  read  one  without  them  all, 
So  I  pray  this  hand  decline  the  ball. 

In  this  version  there  is  still  the  puzzle  to  solve,  or  riddle 
to  read. 


Queen  Mary 


->-Hexbam  (Miss  J.  Barker). 


I.   Queen  Mary,  Queen  Mary,  my  age  is  sixteen, 
My  father's  a  farmer  on  yonder  green ; 
He  has  plenty  of  money  to  dress  me  in  silk — 
Come  away,  my  sweet  laddie,  and  take  me  a  walk. 
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One  morning  I  rose  and  I  looked  in  tlic  glass, 
I  thought  to  myself  what  a  handbonic  young  lass; 
My  hands  by  my  side,  and  a  gentle  ha,  ha, 
Come  away,  my  sweet  lassie,  and  take  me  a  walk. 

Father,  mother,  may  I  go,  may  I  go,  may  I  go ; 

1  ather,  mother,  may  I  go,  to  buy  a  bunch  of  roses  ? 
Oh  yes,  3'ou  may  go,  yon  may  po,  you  may  go; 
Oh  yes,  you  may  go,  buy  a  bunch  of  roses ! 

Pick  up  her  tail  and  away  she  goes,  away  she  goes, 

away  she  goes ; 
Pick  up  her  tail  and  away  she  goes,  to  buy  a  bunch 
of  roses. 

— Sang  by  the  children  ot  Hexham  Workhouse 
(Miss  J.  Barker). 

11.    Queen  Mary,  Queen  Mary,  my  age  is  sixteen, 

My  iatlicr's  a  farmer  on  yonder  green  ; 

He  has  plenty  of  money  to  keep  me  sac  braw. 

Yet  nae  bonnie  laddie  will  tak'  me  awa'. 

The  morning  so  early  I  looked  in  the  glass, 

And  I  said  to  myself  what  a  handsome  young  lass; 

My  hands  by  my  side,  and  I  gave  a  ha,  ha. 
Come  awa',  bonnie  laddie,  and  tak'  me  awa'. 

— Berwickshire,  A.  M.  Bell,  Antiquary ^  xxx.  17. 

III.  My  name  is  Queen  Mary, 

My  age  is  sixteen, 

My  father's  a  farnu  r  in  Old  Aberdeen ; 
He  has  plenty  of  iiiuiiey  to  dress  mc  in  black — 
There's  nae  [no]  bonnie  laddie  'ill  tack  me  awa'. 
Next  momin'  I  wakened  and  looked  in  the  glass, 
I  said  to  myself,  what  a  handsome  young  lass ; 
Put  your  hands  to  your  haunches  and  give  a  ha,  ha. 
For  there's  nae  bonnie  laddie  will  tack  ye  awa'. 

— N.  E.  Scotland  (Rev.  W.  Gregoi ). 

IV.  My  name  is  Queen  Mary, 
My  age  is  sixteen. 

My  father's  a  farmer  in  yonder  green ; 
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He's  plenty  of  money  to  dress  in  silk  [fu*  braw'], 
For  there's  nae  bonnic  laddie  can  tack  me  awa'. 
One  morning  i  rose  and  I  looked  in  the  glass, 
Says  I  to  myself,  I'm  a  handsome  young  lass ; 
My  hands  by  my  edges,  and  1  give  a  ha,  ha. 
For  there's  nae  bonnie  laddie  t'  tack  me  awa'. 

— Cullen  (Rev.  W.  Gregory 

(d)  The  Scottish  game  is  played  by  girls.  The  players  join 
hands,  form  a  circle  with  one  in  the  centre,  and  dance  round 
singing.  At  the  words  **  Mil  tack  me  awa*,"  the  centre  player 
chooses  another  one,  and  the  two  wheel  round.  Then  the 
singing  proceeds.  At  the  exclamation  *'  ha !  ha !  "  the  players 
suit  the  action  to  the  words  of  the  line.  In  the  Cullen  game 
the  girls  stand  in  a  row  with  one  in  front,  who  sings  the  verses 
and  chooses  another  player  from  the  line.  The  two  then  join 
hands  and  go  round  and  round,  singing  the  remaining  verses. 

Queen  of  Sheba 

Two  rows  of  people  sit  on  chairs  face  to  face  on  eadi  side 
of  a  door,  leaving  just  sufficient  space  between  the  lines  for  a 

player  to  pass.  At  the  end  of  the  rows  furthest  from  the  door 
sits  the  "Queen  of  Slieba,"  with  a  veil  or  shawl  over  her  head. 
A  player,  hitherto  unacquainted  with  the  game,  is  brought  to 
the  door,  shown  the  Queen,  and  told  to  go  up  between  the 
rows,  after  being  blindfolded,  to  kiss  her,  taking  care,  mean- 
while, to  avoid  treading  on  the  toes  of  the  people  on  each 
side  the  alley  leading  to  the  lady.  While  his  mind  is  diverted 
by  these  instructions,  and  by  the  process  of  blindfolding,  the 
Queen  gives  up  her  scat  to  **  the  King,"  who  has  been  I  n  kii;^ 
in  the  background.  He  assumes  the  veil  and  receives  the  kiss, 
to  the  amusement  of  every  one  but  the  uninitiated  player. 

— Andcrby,  Lincolnshire,  and  near  the  Trent, 
Nottingbamshire  (Miss  M.  Peacock). 

Ragman 

An  ancient  game,  at  which  persons  drew  by  chance  poetical 
descriptions  of  their  characters,  the  amusement  consisting — as 
at  modem  games  of  a  similar  kind — ^in  the  peculiar  applica- 
tion  or  misapplication  of  the  verses  so  selected  at  hazard  by 
the  drawers. — Halliwell's  Dictionary.    Halliwell  goes  on  to 
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say  that  the  meaning  of  this  term  was  first  developed  by 
Mr.  Wright  in  his  Amcdota  LiUraria,  1 8441  where  he  has 
printed  two  collections  of  ancient  verses  used  in  the  game  of 
"Ragman."  Mr.  Wright  conjectures  that  the  stanzas  were 
written  one  after  another  on  a  roll  of  parchment ;  that  to  each 
stanza  a  string  was  attaclicd  at  the  side,  with  a  seal  or  piece  of 
metal  or  wood  at  the  end ;  and  that  when  used  tlie  parchment 
was  rolled  up  with  ail  the  strings  and  their  seals  hanging 
together^  so  that  the  drawer  had  no  reason  for  choosing  one 
more  than  another^  but  drew  one  of  the  strings  by  mere  chance, 
and  which  he  opened  to  see  on  what  stanza  he  had  fallen.  If 
such  were  the  form  of  the  game,  we  can  very  easily  imagine 
why  the  name  was  applied  to  a  charter  with  an  unusual 
number  of  seals  attached  to  it,  which,  when  rolled  up,  would 
present  exactly  the  same  appearance.  Mr.  Wright  is  borne 
out  in  his  opinion  by  an  English  poem,  termed  "  Ragmane 
roelle,"  printed  from  MS.,  Fairfax,  16 

"  My  ladyes  and  my  maistresses  echone, 
Lyke  hit  unto  your  humbyble  wommanhede, 
Resave  in  gre  of  my  sympill  persone 
This  rolle,  which,  withonten  any  drede, 
Kynge  Ragman  me  bad  me  sowe  in  brede, 
And  cristyned  yt  the  merour  of  your  chaunce; 
Drawith  a  strynge,  and  that  shal  streight  yow  leyde 
Unto  the  verry  path  of  your  governaunce.** 

That  the  verses  were  generally  written  in  a  roll  may  perhaps 
be  gathered  from  a  passage  in  Douglas's  Virgil 

"  With  that  he  raucht  me  ane  roll :  to  rede  1  begane, 
The  royetest  ane  ragment  with  mony  ratt  rime.'* 

Halliwell  also  quotes  tlie  following: — 

"Venus,  whiche  stant  withoute  lawe, 
In  non  certeyne,  but  as  men  drawe 
Of  Ragemon  upon  the  chaunce, 
Sche  leyeth  no  peys  in  the  balaunce." 

— Gower,  MS.  Society  of  AntiquarieSy  134,  244. 

The  term  rageman  is  applied  to  the  devil  in  "  Piers  Plough- 
nian,"  335. 
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Rag-stag 

See  "Stag  Warning." 

Rakes  and  Roans 

A  boys'  game,  in  which  the  younger  ones  are  chased  by  the 
larger  boys>  and  when  caught  carried  home  pick-a-back. — 
HaUiweirs  Dictionary, 

Moor  {Suffolk  Words  and  Phrases)  says  this  game  is  often 
called  "Rakes"  only,  and  is  the  same,  probably,  that  is 
thus  alluded  to:  "To  play  Reaks,  to  domineer,  to  show  mad 
pranks."  The  jest  of  it  is  to  Lc  cai  ried  liome  a  pig-back,  by 
the  less  swift  wight  who  you  may  catch. 

Rakkeps 

A  game  among  boys  [undescribedj. — Dickinson's  Cumbir- 
land  Glossary, 

Range  the  Bus 

Sides  are  chosen,  and  a  line  made  across  the  playground. 
One  of  the  sides  goes  up  and  the  other  goes  down,  and  throws 
their  bonnets  on  the  ground.  Then  one  side  tries  to  get  one  of 
the  opposite  side  across  the  line  and  crown  him,  and  one  of 

the  opposite  side  tries  to  crown  him  back,    li  another  boy 
can  catch  this  player  before  he  gets  near  him,  he  is  crowned 
also.   All  the  time  the  one  side  is  trying  to  take  the  bonnets. — 
Old  Aberdeen  (Rev.  W.  Gregor). 
See  "  French  and  English,"    Scotch  and  English." 

Rax,  or  Raxie-boxie,  King  of  Scotland 

The  players,  except  one,  take  their  stand  at  one  side,  and 

one  stands  at  the  other  side  in  front  of  them.  When  all  are 
ready,  the  one  in  front  calls  out  "  Cock,"  or  "Caron."  when  all 
rush  across  to  the  other  side,  and  he  tries  to  catch  one  of  them 
in  crossing.  The  one  caught  helps  to  catch  the  others  as  they 
run  back.  Each  time  the  players  run  from  the  one  side  to  the 
other  the  word  "Cock,"  or  "Caron,"  is  called  out,  and  the 
change  is  continued  till  all  are  caught— each  one  as  caught 
becoming  a  catcher.  In  Tyrie  the  game  is  called  "  Dyke  Kin^  " 
when  played  by  boys,  and  "Queen"  when  played  by  girls. 
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The  word  "  King,"  or  "  Queen,"  is  called  out  before  each  run, 
according  as  the  game  is  played  by  boys  or  girls.^Ballln- 
dalloch  (Rev.  W.  Gregor). 

This  game  is  called  "  Red  Rover  **  in  Liverpool  (Mr.  C  C. 
Bell).    "Red  Rover"  is  shouted  out  by  the  catcher  when 

players  are  rcad}^  to  rush  across. 
See  **  King  Caesar.** 

Relievo 

This  game  is  played  by  one  child  trying  to  catch  the  rest. 
The  first  prisoner  taken  joins  hands  vrith  the  captor  and  helps 
in  the  pursuitf  and  so  on  till  all  the  playmates  have  been  taken. 
— ^Anderby,  Lines.  (Miss  M.  Peacock). 

This  game  is  the  same  as  "Chickiddy  iiaud,"  "Stag 
Warning." 

Religious  Church 

The  children  stand  in  a  line.  One  child  on  the  opposite 
side,  facing  them,  says — 

Have  you  been  to  a  religious  church  ? 

Row  of  children  answer — 

No! 

Have  I  asked  you  ? 
No! 

Put  your  fingers  on  your  lips  and  follow  me. 

All  the  row  follow  behind  her  to  some  other  part  of  the  ground, 
where  she  stands  with  lier  back  to  them,  and  they  form  a  new 
row.  One  child  out  of  the  row  now  steps  forward,  and  stand- 
ing behind  the  first  girl  says — 

Guess  who  stands  behind  you  ? 

If  the  first  girl  guesses  right  she  keeps  her  old  place,  and 
they  begin  again.  If  she  is  wrong  the  child  who  has  come  from 
the  row  takes  her  place,  and  a  new  game  is  begun.  Of  course 
the  child  who  asks  the  last  question  alters  its  voice  as  much 

as  possible,  so  as  not  to  be  lecoguised.  —  Liphook,  Hants. 
(^Miss  Fowler). 
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Rigs 

A  game  of  children  in  Aberdeenshire,  said  to  be  the  same 
as  Scotch  and  English,  and  also  called  Rockety  How. — ^Jamie- 
son's  Dictionary. 

Ring 

See  Ring-taw.** 


Ring  a  Ring  o'  Roses 


—Marlborough  (H.  S.  May). 


—Yorkshire  (H.  Hardy). 


I. 


-^Sporle  (Miss  Matthews)^ 

Ring  a  ring  o'  roses, 
A  pocket-full  o'  posits; 
One  for  me,  and  one  for  you, 
And  one  for  little  Moses — 
^  Hasher,  Hasher,  Hasher,  all  fall  down. 

— Wtnterton,  Lincoln,  and  Leadenham 
(Miss  M.  Peacock). 

II.   A  ring,  a  ring  o'  roses, 
A  pocket-ful!  o*  posies ; 

One  for  Jack,  and  one  for  Jim,  and  one  for  little 

Moses — 
A-tisha  !  a-tisha  !  a-tisha ! 
—Shropshire  (Burne's  Shropshire Foik-Iare^  p.  51 1). 

A  ring,  a  ring  o'  roses, 
A  pocket-full  o*  posies ; 
A  curchey  in,  and  a  curchey  out. 

And  a  curclicy  all  together. 
— Egmond  (Burne's  Shropshire  Folk-lore^  p.  571). 


III. 
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IV.     Rin,u;,  a  ring  o'  roses, 
A  pocket  full  o'  posies  ; 
Up-stairs  and  down-stairs, 
In  my  lady's  chamber — 
Husherl  Husherl  Cuckoo! 

^Wakefield,  Yorks.  (Miss  Fowler). 

V.   Ring,  a  ring  of  rosesi 
Basket  full  of  posies — 
Tisha  I  Tisha !  all  fall  down. 

— Penzance,  Cornwall  (Mrs.  Mabbou}. 

VI.    Ring,  a  ring  a  roses, 
A  pocketful  of  posies  ; 
Hush|  oh  !  hush,  oh  1 
All  fall  down  I 

— Colchester,  Essex  (Miss  G.  M.  Frances). 

VIL    Ring,  a  ring  a  rosy, 

A  pocket  full  of  posies ; 
One  for  you,  and  one  for  me. 

And  one  for  little  Moses— 
Atishm !  Atishm ! 

— Beddgelcrt  (Mrs.  WUiianis). 

VI 11.    A  ring,  a  ring  of  roses, 

A  pocket  full  ot  posies — 
Hist !  hush  1  last  down  dead ! 

— Gainford,  Durham  (Miss  A.  Eddleston). 

IX.    Ring,  a  ring  a  row-o. 
See  the  children  go-o, 
Sit  below  the  goose-berry  bush ; 
Harkl  they  all  cry  Hush  I  hushi  hush  I 
Sitty  down,  sit  down. 

Duzzy,  duzzy  gander, 

Sugar,  milk,  and  candy; 

Hatch-u,  hatch-u,  all  fall  down  together. 

—South  Shields  (Miss  Blair,  aged  9). 
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X.    Riogey,  ringey  rosies, 
A  pocketful  of  posies^ 
Hach-ho,  hach-ho,  all  fall  down. 
Another  version — 

Hash-ho !  Tzhu-lio !  all  fall  down. 

^Sporle,  Norfolk  (Miss  Matthews). 

XI.   Windy,  windy  weather. 
Cold  and  frosty  weather, 
When  the  wind  blows 

Wc  all  blow  together. 
I  saw  Peter! 

When  did  you  meet  him  ? 
Merrily,  cherrily  [so  pronounced] 
All  faU  down. 

A  ring,  a  ring  of  roses, 
A  pocketful  of  posies — 
Ashem,  ashem,  all  fall  down. 

—Sheffield  (S.  O.  Addy).  - 

(b)  A  ring  is  formed  by  the  children  joining  hands.  They 
all  dance  round,  singing  the  lines.  At  the  word  "  Hasher  "  or 
"Atcha"  they  all  raise  their  hands  [still  clasped]  upland  down, 
and  at  "  all  fail  down  "  they  sit  suddenly  down  on  the  ground. 
In  Lancashire  (Morton)  they  pause  and  curtsey  deeply.  The 
imitation  of  sneezing  is  common  to  alL  Miss  Peacock  says,  in 
Nottinghamshire  they  say  Hashemi  Hashem!''  and  shake 
their  heads.  In  the  Sheffield  version  the  children  sing  the 
first  eight  lines  going  round,  and  all  fall  down  when  the 
eighth  IS  sang.  1  hey  then  form  a  ring  by  holding  hands,  aud 
move  round  sinewing  the  next  three  lines,  and  then  they  all  fall 
either  on  their  knees  or  flat  on  their  faces. 

(c)  Versions  of  this  game,  identical  with  the  Winterton  one, 
have  been  sent  me  by  Miss  Winfield,  Nottingham;  others,  almost 
identical  with  the  second  Norfolk  version,  from  Monton,  Lan- 
cashire (Miss  Dendy),  North  Staff's.  Potteries,  Norbury,  Staffs., 
(Miss  A.  Keary),  Earls  Heaton,  Yorks.  (H.  Hardy).  Addy, 
Sheffield  Glossary,  gives  a  version  almost  identical  with  the 
last  Sporle  version. 
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Addy,  Sheffield  Glossary^  compares  the  old  stories  about 
rose-laughing  in  Grimm's  Teut  Myth.  iii.  iioi.  ''Gifted  chil- 
dren of  fortune  have  the  power  to  laugh  roses,  as  Treyja  wept 

gold.  Probably  in  the  first  instance  they  were  Pagan  beings 
of  light,  who  spread  their  brightness  in  the  sky  over  the  earth 
— 'rose  children,'  'sun  children.'"  This  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
very  apposite  explanation  of  the  game,  the  rhymes  of  which 
are  fairly  well  preserved,  though  showing  in  some  of  the  vari- 
ants that  decay  towards  a  practical  interpretation  which  will 
soon  abolish  all  traces  of  the  mythical  origin  of  game^rhyme. 
It  may,  however,  simply  be  the  making,  or  "ringing,"  a  ring 
or  circle  of  roses  or  other  flowers  and  bowing  to  this.  Mr. 
Addy's  suggestion  does  not  account  for  the  imitation  of  sneez- 
ing, evidently  an  important  incident,  which  runs  through  all 
versions.  Sneezing  has  always  been  regarded  as  an  important 
or  supernatural  event  in  every-day  life,  and  many  superstitious 
beliefs  and  practices  are  connected  with  it  both  in  savage  and 
civilised  life.  Newell  {Games  and  Songs  of  Ameriean  Children, 
p.  127)  describes  "Ring  around  the  Rosie,"  apparently  this 
game,  but  the  imitation  of  sneezing  has  been  lost 

Ring  by  Ring 

Here  we  go  round  by  ring,  by  ring. 

As  ladies  do  in  Yorkshire ; 
A  curtsey  here,  a  curtsey  there, 
A  curtsey  to  the  ground,  sir. 

— Hersham,  Surrey  {Fdk'hre  Hecordf  v.  86X 

There  is  no  description  of  the  way  this  game  is  played,  but 
it  is  evidently  a  similar  game  to    Ring-a-Ring  o'  Roses." 

Ri]igie»  Ringie,  Red  Belt 

Take  a  small  splint  of  wood,  kindle  it,  and  when  it  is  burn- 
ing turn  it  rapidly  round  in  a  circle,  repeating  the  words — 

Ringie,  ringie,  Red  Belt,  rides  wi'  the  king, 

Nae  a  penny  in's  purse  t'  buy  a  gold  ring. 

Bow — ow — ow,  fat  dog  art  thou, 

Tarn  Tinker's  dog,  bow-^ow— ow. 

— Coigaiff  (Rev.  W.  Giegor). 
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This  goes  by  the  name  of  "  Willie  Wogie  "  at  Keith,  but  no 
words  are  repeated  as  the  splint  is  whirled. 
See  "Jack's  Alive." 

Ring-me-rary 

1.    Ring  me  (i),  ring  me  (2),  ring  me  rary  (3), 
As  I  go  round  (4)  ring  by  ring  (5), 
A  virgin  (6)  goes  a-maying  (7) ; 
Here's  a  flower  (8),  and  there's  a  flower  (9), 
Growing  in  my  lady's  garden  (id). 
If  you  set  your  foot  awry  (il), 
Gentle  John  will  make  you  cry  (12); 
If  you  set  your  foot  amiss  (13}, 
Gentle  John  (14)  will  give  you  a  kiss. 

Tliis  [lady  or  gentlcnianj  is  iiuiie  of  ours, 
Has  put  [liim  or  her]  self  in  [child's  name]  power; 
So  clap  ail  hands  and  ring  all  bells,  and  make  the 
wedding  o'er. 

—H  alii  well's  Nursery  J\hymes,  p.  67. 
II.   As  I  go  round  ring  by  ring, 
A  maiden  goes  a-maying ; 
And  here's  a  flower,  and  there's  a  flower, 

As  red  as  any  daisy. 

If  you  set  your  foot  amiss, 

Gentle  John  will  give  you  a  kiss. 

— HalliweU's  Nursery  Rhynus^  p,  125. 

ip)  A  number  of  boys  and  girls  stand  round  one  in  the 
middle,  who  repeats  the  lines,  counting  the  children  until  one 

is  counted  out  by  the  end  of  the  verse.  The  child  upon 
whom  (14)  falls  is  then  taken  out  and  forced  to  select  one 
of  the  other  sex.  The  middle  child  tlien  proceeds  to  say  the 
three  last  lines.  All  the  children  clap  hands  during  the  sa^'ing 
(or  singing)  of  the  last  line.  If  the  child  taken  by  lot  joins  in 
the  clapping,  the  selected  child  is  rejected,  and,  I  believe,  takes 
the  middle  place.  Otherwise,  I  thmk  there  is  a  salute. — Halfi- 
well. 

(t)  This  game  is  recorded  b}'  no  authority  except  HalMwcII. 
and  no  version  has  readied  me,  so  tliat  1  suppose  it  is  now 
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obsolete.  It  is  a  very  good  ^example  of  the  oldest  kind  of 
game,  choosing  partners  or  lovers  by  the  'Mot/'  and  may  be 
a  relic  of  the  May-day  festival,  when  the  worship  of  Flora 

was  accompanied  by  rites  of  marriage  not  in  accord  with 
later  ideas. 

Ring-taw 

A  rough  ring  is  made  on  the  ground,  and  the  players  each 
place  in  it  an  equal  share  in  **  atonies/'  or  allejrs.  They  each 
bowl  to  the  ring  with  another  marble  from  a  distance.  The 
boy  whose  marble  is  nearest  has  the  first  chance  to  taw ;  if 
he  misses  a  shot  the  second  boy,  whose  marble  was  next 
nearest  to  the  ring,  foil  )u  s.  and  if  he  misses,  the  next,  and 
so  on.  If  one  player  kn  u  ks  out  a  marble,  he  is  entitled  to 
"  taw "  at  the  rest  in  the  ring  until  he  misses ;  and  if  a 
sure  "tawer"  not  one  of  the  others  may  have  the  chance  to 
taw.  Any  one's  "taw"  staying  within  the  ring  after  being 
tawn  at  the  "shots/*  is  said  to  be  "fat/'  and  the  owner  of 
the  "taw''  most  then  replace  any  marbles  he  has  knocked 
out  in  the  ring.  —  Earis  Heaton,  Yorks.  (Herbert  Hardy). 
Halliwel!  {Dictionary)  describes  this  game  very  much  as 
above,  except  that  a  fine  is  imposed  on  those  who  leave  the 
taw  in  the  ring.  Ross  and  Stead  {Holdemess  Glossary) 
give  this  game  as  follows:  —  "Two  boys  place  an  equal 
number  of  marbles  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  which  are  then 
shot  at  alternately,  each  boy  pocketing  the  marbles  he  hits." 
Addy  (^Sheffield  Glossary)  says,  "Rinjer-taw"  is  a  marble 
marked  with  cd  in  the  L:anic  of  uiarbles.  This 

is  commonly  called  "  ring  "  for  short.  Evans  {^Lei^cstcrsJiire 
Glossary)  describes  the  game  much  the  same  as  above,  but 
adds  some  further  details  of  interest.  If  the  game  be 
knuckle-up  the  player  stands  and  shoots  in  that  position.  If 
the  game  be  knuckle-down  he  must  stoop  and  shoot  with  the 
knuckle  of  the  first  finger  touching  the  ground  at  taw.  In 
both  cases,  however,  the  player's  toe  must  be  on  taw.  The 
line  was  thus  called  taw  as  luai  kiug  ilie  place  for  ihc  toe  of 
the  player,  and  the  marble  a  taw  as  being  the  one  shot  from 
the  taw-line,  in  contradistinction  to  those  placed  passively  in 
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the  ring-' line'  in  the  one  case,  and  *  marble '  in  the  other  being 
dropped  as  superfluous." — Strutt  (Sports  and  Pastimes^  p,  384) 
alludes  to  the  game. 

In  Ireland  this  game  is  also  called  "  Ring,"  and  is  played 
with  marbles  and  buttons.  A  ring  is  marked  out  on  a  level 
hard  place,  and  every  boy  puts  down  a  button.  The  buttons 
are  lightly  struck  in  the  centre  of  the  ring,  and  all  play  their 
marbles  to  the  buttons.  The  nearest  to  them  play  first.  The 
line  from  which  they  play  is  generally  about  eight  feet  away» 
and  everybody  does  his  best  to  strike  the  buttons.  Any  put 
out  are  kept  by  the  boy  putting  them  out,  and  if  a  boy  strikes 
a  button,  or  buttons,  out,  he  can  play  on  until  he  misses. — 
Waterville,  Cos.  Kerry  and  Cork,  T,  J.  Dennachy  (through 
Mrs.  B.  B.  Green  of  Dubhn). 

RIn-im-o'er 

A  game  among  children,  in  which  one  stands  in  the  middle 
of  a  street,  road,  or  lane,  while  others  run  across  it  within  a 
certain  given  distance  from  the  person  so  placed,  and  whose 
business  it  is  to  catch  one  in  passing,  when  he  is  released, 
and  the  captive  takes  his  place, — ^Teviotdale  (Jamieson's  Die* 
tionary). 

It  nearly  resembles  "  Willie  Wastie.'* 

Robbing  the  Parson's  Hen-Roost 

This  game  is  played  by  every  player,  except  one  (the  ques- 
tioner), choosing  a  word,  and  introducing  it  into  his  phrase 
whenever  he  gives  an  answer.  For  example,  X,  Y,  and  Z 
have  chosen  the  words  elephant,  key-hole,  and  mouse-trap. 

Questioner.  "Vviiat  did  you  steal  from  the  parsons  hen- 
roost ? 

X.    An  elephant." 

Q.  '*  How  did  you  get  into  the  hen-roost  ?  " 
Y,  "  Through  the  key-hole." 
Q.  "Where  did  you  put  what  was  stolen  ?" 
Z.  "  Into  a  mouse-trap." 

And  so  on  with  the  other  players. — Lincohi  [generally  known] 
(Miss  M.  Peacock). 
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The  players  choose  a  name,  and  another  player  asks  them 
questions,  beginning  with,  "The  Parson's  hen-roost  was  robbed 
last  night,  were  you  there  ? "  To  all  questions  each  player 
must  answer  by  repeating  his  own  name  only :  if  he  forgets 
and  saysy  "Yes"  or  ''No/'  he  has  to  take  the  questioner's 
place. — Hazey,  Lincolnshire  (Mr.  C.  C.  Bell). 


Rockety  Row 

A  play  in  which  two  persons  stand  with  their  backs  to  each 
other,  one  passing  his  arms  under  the  shoulders  of  the  other, 
they  alternately  lift  each  other  from  the  ground. — Jamieson's 
Dicthmary, 

biic  "Bag  o'  Malt,"  ''Weigh  the  Butter." 


Roll  ttp  Tobacco 

See  "BuUiheisIe,"  ''Eller  Tree/'  <«Wind  up  the  Bush 

Faggot." 


Roly-poly 

A  game  played  with  a  certain  number  of  pins  and  a  ball, 
resembling  half  a  cricket  ball.  One  pin  Is  placed  in  the  centre, 
the  rest  (with  the  exception  of  one  ^ 

called  the  Jack)  are  placed  in  a  h        /I  A 

circle  round  it ;  the  Jack  is  placed  a  . 
about  a  foot  or  so  from  the  circle,  /I 
in  a  line  with  the  one  in  the  circle  \  J^^'^t  \  Q**««« 
and  the  one  in  the  centre.  The 
centre  one  is  called  the  King,  the 
one  between  that  and  the  Jack,  the  Queen.  The  King  counts 
for  three,  the  Queen  two,  and  each  of  the  other  pins  for  one 
each,  except  Jack.  The  art  of  the  game  lies  in  bowling  down 
all  the  pins  except  Jack,  for  if  Jack  is  bowled  down,  the  pla3'er 
has  just  so  many  deducted  from  his  foiiner  score  as  would 
have  been  added  if  he  had  not  struck  the  Jack  (Holloway  s 
Diet.  Provincialisms),  This  game  was  formerly  called  Half- 
bowl,"  and  was  prohibited  by  a  statute  of  Edward  IV.  (Halli- 
wells  Dtctionary),    Brockett  {North  Gmntty  Words  and 
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Phrases)  says  it  is  a  game  played  at  fairs  and  races.  It  is, 
under  the  name  of  "  Kaylcs,"  well  described  and  illustrated  by 
Strutt  (Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  270,  271),  which  is  reproduced 
here.  It  will  be  seen  that  Jamicson  describes  it  as  played  with 
a  pole  or  cudgel.  He  says  this  game  no  doubt  gave  origin  to 
the  modern  one  of  "Nine-pins;"  though  primitively  the  Kayle- 
pins  do  not  appear  to  have  been  confined  to  any  certain 
number  nor  shape.  .  .  .  The  Kaj'le-pins  appear  to  have  been 
placed  in  one  row  only.  He  also  says  that  "  Half-  bowl," 
played  in  Hertfordshire,  was  called  "  Roly-poly." 


Jamieson  {Dictionary')  gives  this  as  "  Rollic-poly,"  a  game  of 
nine-pins,  called  also  Kayles.  The  name  "  Rollic-poly  "  was 
given  to  it  because  it  was  played  with  a  pole,  or  cudgel,  by 
which  the  pins  were  knocked  over.  In  the  West  of  Scotland, 
where  this  game  was  in  great  repute  in  olden  times,  it  formed 
one  of  the  chief  sports  of  Fastem's-e'en,  and  was  a  favourite 
amusement  at  fairs  and  races.  The  awards  for  successful 
throwing  were  generally  in  the  form  of  small  cakes  of  ginger- 
bread, which  were  powerful  incentives  to  the  game,  and  never 
failed  to  attract  players  in  response  to  the  cry,  "Wha'Il  try  the 
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lucky  Kayles  ? 
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Ronin  the  Bee 

A  rufk  gaiiie.  A  cazzie,  or  cassie,  is  unLxpectedly  thrown 
over  the  head  of  a  person.  Wlicn  thus  bhndfolded  lie  is  pressed 
down,  and  buckets  of  water  are  thrown  upon  the  cassie  till  the 
victim  is  thoroughly  saturated.^Jainieson's  Dictionary, 

See  "  Carrying  the  Queen  a  Letter/'  Ezzeka,'' 

Rosy  Apple,  Lemon  and  Pear 

—Sporle,  Norfolk  (Miss  Matthews). 

L    Rosy  apple,  lemon,  or  pear, 
Bunch  of  roses  she  shall  wear; 
Gold  and  silver  by  her  side, 
I  know  who  will  be  the  bride. 
Take  her  by  her  lily-white  hand, 
Lead  her  to  the  altar ; 
Give  her  kisses, — one,  two,  three, — 
Mrs.  (child's  name)  daughter. 

— Hershatn,  Surrey  {Folk-lore  Record^  v.  58). 

n.  Rosy  apple,  lemon,  and  pear, 
A  bunch  of  roses  she  shall  wear ; 
Gold  and  silver  by  her  side, 

Choose  the  one  shall  be  her  bride. 
Take  her  by  her  lily-white  hand, 
Lead  her  to  the  altar ; 
Give  her  kisses, — one,  two,  three,-* 
To  old  mother's  runaway  daughter. 
-—Symondsbury,  Dorsetshire  {Folk-Ion  JwmeU^  vii,  210). 

IIL    Rosy  apple,  lemon,  and  a  pear, 

A  bunch  of  ribbons  she  shall  wear; 
Gold  and  silver  by  her  side, 
I  know  who  will  be  her  bride. 
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Take  her  by  the  lily-white  hand, 

Lead  her  over  the  water; 

Give  lier  kisscs,^ — one,  two,  three, — 

For  Mrs.  daughter. 

— Maxey,  Northants.  (Rev.  W.  D.  Sweeting). 

IV.  Rosy  apple,  lemon,  and  a  pear, 
Bunch  of  roses  you  shall  wear; 
Gold  and  silver  by  your  side, 

I  know  who  shall  be  a  bride. 
Take  her  by  the  lily-white  hand, 
Lead  her  'cross  the  water; 
Give  her  kisses, — one,  two,  three, — 
For  Mrs.  (So-aiid-so's)  tlaugliter. 

— Deptford,  Kent  (Miss  Chase). 

V.  Rosie  had  an  apple  and  a  pear, 
A  btmch  of  roses  she  shall  wear; 

Gold  and  silver  by  hci^  side, 
I  knows  who  shall  be  her  bride. 

Take  her  by  the  lily-white  hand. 

Lead  her  across  the  water ; 

Give  her  a  kiss,  and  one,  two,  three. 

Old  Mother  Sack-a-biddy's  daughter! 

— Ogboume^  Wilu.  (H.  S.  May). 

VL    Rosy  apples,  mellow  pears, 
Bunch  of  roses  she  shall  wear ; 
Gold  and  silver  by  her  side, 
TeD  me  who  shall  be  her  bride. 

Take  her  by  her  lily-white  hand. 
Lead  her  across  the  ocean  ; 
Give  her  a  kiss,  and  one,  two,  three, 
Mrs.  ■  daughter. 

^porle,  Norfolk  (Miss  Matthews). 

VIL    A  rosy  apple,  lemon,  and  a  pear, 
A  bunch  of  roses  she  shall  wear ; 
Gold  and  silver  by  your  side, 
Choose  the  one  to  be  your  bride. 
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Take  her  by  her  lily-white  hand, 

Lead  her  to  the  altar; 

Give  her  a  kiss  by  one,  two,  three, 

Mrs.  daughter. 

— Cowes,  L  of  Wight  (Miss  £.  Smith). 

VIIL   Roses  up,  and  roses  down, 
Roses  in  the  garden  ; 

I  wadiia  gie  ye  a  bunch  o'  flowers 
For  tenpence  halfpenny  fardcn. 

Take  her  by  the  lily-white  liand, 

Lead  her  across  the  water; 

Gie  her  a  kiss,  and  one,  two,  three^ 

For  she's  a  lady's  daughter. 

— Berwickshire  (A*  M.  Bell)  AnHguary^  xxx.  idu 

LK.    Maggie  Liulejohn,  fresli  and  fair, 
A  bunch  of  roses  in  her  hair; 
Gold  and  silver  by  her  side, 
I  know  who  is  her  bride. 

Take  her  by  the  lily-white  hand, 

Lead  her  over  the  water ; 

Give  her  kisses, — one,  two,  three, — 

For  she's  a  lady's  daughter. 

Roses  up,  and  roses  down, 

And  roses  in  the  garden ; 

I  widna  give  a  bunch  of  roses 

For  twopence  ha'penny  farthing. 

— Reir.  W.  Giegor. 

X.   Roses  up,  and  roses  down, 

And  roses  in  the  garden ; 

I  widna  gie  a  bunch  o'  roses 

For  tippence  ha'penny  farden. 

So  and  so,  fresh  and  fair, 

A  bunch  o'  roses  she  shall  wear; 

Goid  and  silver  by  her  side, 

Crying  out^  "  Cheese  and  bride  "  (bread). 
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Take  her  by  the  hly-white  hand| 
Lead  her  on  the  water; 
Give  her  kisses, — one,  two,  three, — 
For  she's  her  mother's  daughter. 

-^Fraserburgh  (Rev.  W.  Gregw). 

XL    Roses  up,  and  roses  down. 
And  roses  in  the  garden ; 
I  wadna  gie  a  bunch  o'  roses 
For  twopence  ha'penny  farthin'. 

 ,  fresh  and  fair, 

A  bunch  of  roses  she  shall  wear ; 
Gold  and  silver  by  her  side, 
1  know  who's  her  bride. 

Take  her  by  the  iiiy-white  hand, 

And  lead  her  o*er  the  water; 

And  give  her  kisses,— one,  two,  three, — 

For  she's  the  princess'  daughter. 

— CuUen  (Rev.  W.  Gr^X 

XIL    Maggie  Black,  fresh  and  fair, 

A  bunch  of  roses  she  shall  wear; 
I  know  who  111  take. 
Give  her  kisses,— one,  two,  three,-^ 
For  she's  a  lady's  daughter. 

Roses  in,  and  roses  out, 

Roses  in  a  garden ; 

I  would  not  give  a  bunch  of  roses 

For  twopence  halfpenny  farden." 

^Naim  (Rev.  W.  Gngof), 

(c)  The  players  form  a  nnc;,  one  child  stands  in  the  centre, 
who  chooses  a  sweetheart  from  the  rine:  when  the  fifth  h'nc 
is  sung;  the  two  kiss,  the  first  child  takes  her  place  in  the 
ring,  the  second  child  remains  in  the  centre,  and  the  game 
begins  again.  This  is  the  method  adopted  in  most  of  the 
versions.  The  S3rmondsbuiy  game  is  sJightly  different;  the 
first  part  is  the  same,  but  when  the  last  line  is  sung  the  child 
who  was  first  in  the  middle  must  run  away  and  take  a  place 
in  the  ring  as  soon  as  she  can.    The  second  one  remains  in 
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tbe  centre.  The  Maxey  (Noithants.)  version  is  altogether  diflfe* 
rent.   All  the  children  but  one  stand  in  a  row.   The  one 

stands  in  front  of  them  and  sings  the  lines  by  herself;  at 
the  last  line  she  selects  one  from  the  line  by  naming  her. 
These  two  then  sing  the  lines,  "  swinging  round/*  so  described 
by  Mr.  Sweeting's  informant.  They  then  select  a  third  when 
singing  tbe  last  line,  and  the  three  then  swing  round.  This 
is  repeated  till  all  the  children  from  the  line  come  into  the 
ring. 

In  the  Scotch  Tersions  the  players  all  stand  in  a  line,  with 

one  in  front,  and  sing.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  line  the  one 
in  front  chooses  one  from  the  line,  and  all  again  sing,  mention- 
ing the  name  of  the  one  chosen  (Fraserburgh).  At  Cullen, 
one  child  stands  out  of  the  line  and  goes  backwards  and 
forwards  singing,  then  chooses  her  partner,  and  the  two  go 
round  the  line  singing. 

{(i)  A  version  which  I  collected  in  Barnes  is  not  so  perfect 
as  those  given  here,  only  the  four  first  lines  being  sung.  A 
Kentish  version  sent  me  by  Miss  Broadwood  is  almost  iden- 
tical with  the  Deptford  game.  Miss  Broadwood's  version 
commences — 

Rosy  apple,  miller,  miller,  pear. 
An  Ipswich  version  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  Hershami 
Surrey  (Lady  C  Gurdon's  Suffolk  County  Folk-^ore^  p.  64), 
except  that  it  begins  "Golden  apple"  and  ends  with  the 

marriage  formula — 

Now  you're  married,  I  wish  you  joy, 
Father  and  mother  you  must  obey ; 
Love  one  another  like  sister  and  brother. 
And  now's  the  time  to  kiss  away. 
(e)  This  game  is  probably  derived  from  the  mode  of  dressing 
the  bride  in  the  marriage  ceremony,  and  is  not  very  ancient. 
The  line  "  Lead  her  to  the  altar  "  probably  Indicates  the  earliest 
version,  corrupted  kiicr  into  "Lead  her  across  the  water,"  and 
this  would  prove  a  comparatively  modern  origin.    If,  however, 
the  "altar"  version  is  a  corruption  of  the  "water"  version,  the 
game  may  go  back  to  the  pre-Christian  marriage  ceremonyi  but 
of  this  there  is  little  evidence. 
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Roundabout,  or  Cheshire  Round 

This  is  danced  by  two  only,  one  of  each  sex;  after  leading 
off  into  the  middle  of  an  imaginary  circle,  and  dancing  a  short 
time  opposite  to  each  other,  the  one  strives  by  celerity  of  steps 
in  the  circumference  of  the  circle  to  overtake  and  chase  the 
other  round  it;  the  other  in  the  meant iinc  endeavouring  to 
maintain  an  opposite  situation  by  equal  celerity  in  receding. — 
Roberts*  Cavibrian  Popular  Antiquities^  p.  46. 

Halliwell  gives  Round,  a  kind  of  dance.  The  round  dance, 
or  the  dancing  of  the  rounds." — Nonundaior^  1585,  p.  299. 
There  was  a  sort  of  song  or  ballad  also  so  called. — Did, 
Provincialisms^ 


Round  and  Round  the  Village 


^BameS)  Suney  (A.  K  Gomme). 


-JZ —  -J 

r    «l  1" 

4  \  1  

 j  f-  — 

— Hanbury,  Staflf,  (Edith  HoUis). 


I.  Round  and  round  the  village, 
Round  and  round  the  village ; 
Round  and  round  the  village, 
As  we  have  done  before. 

In  and  out  the  windows, 

In  and  out  the  windows ; 
In  and  out  the  windows, 
As  we  have  done  before. 
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Stand  and  face  your  lover, 
Stand  and  face  jour  lover; 
Stand  and  face  your  loveTi 
As  we  have  done  before. 

■ 

Follow  her  to  London, 
Follow  her  to  London ; 
FoUow  her  to  London, 
As  we  have  done  before. 

Kiss  her  before  you  leave  her. 

Kiss  her  before  you  leave  her ; 

Kiss  her  before  you  leave  her. 

As  we  have  done  before. 

— Barnes,  Surrey  (taken  down  from  children 
of  village  school— A  R  Gomme). 

II.  Round  and  round  the  village. 
Round  and  round  the  village ; 
Round  and  round  the  village, 
As  you  have  done  before. 

In  and  out  the  window, 
In  and  out  the  window; 
In  and  out  the  window. 
As  you  have  done  before. 

Stand  and  face  your  lover. 
Stand  and  face  your  lover; 
Stand  and  face  your  lover. 

As  you  have  done  before. 

Deptford,  Kent  (Miss  Chase). 

III.   Round  and  round  the  village, 
In  and  out  of  the  window ; 
Stand  and  face  your  lover, 

As  yuu.  have  done  before. 

Stand  and  face  your  lover. 
Stand  and  face  your  lover; 

Oh,  stand  and  face  your  lover, 
As  you  have  done  before. 
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Follow  rac  to  London, 
Follow  me  to  London ; 
Oh,  follow  me  to  London, 
As  you  have  done  before. 

-.Wakefield,  Yorks.  (Miss  Fowler). 

IV.  Round  and  round  the  village. 
In  and  out  of  the  window ; 
Stand  and  face  your  lover, 

As  you  have  done  before ; 
Oh,  stand  and  face  your  lover, 
As  you  have  done  before,  O. 

Follow  me  to  London, 
Follow  me  to  London ; 
Follow  nie  to  London, 
As  you  have  done  before. 

^^Winterton  and  BiiUcsford,  Lincolnsbiie 
(Miss  M.  Peacock). 

V.  Round  and  round  the  village. 
Round  and  round  the  village; 
Round  and  round  the  village, 
As  you  have  done  before. 

In  and  out  the  windows. 
In  and  out  the  windows ; 
In  and  out  the  windows. 
As  you  have  done  before. 

Stand  and  face  your  lover, 
Stand  and  face  your  lover ; 
Stand  and  face  your  lover. 
As  you  have  done  before. 

Shake  hands  with  your  lover, 
Shake  hands  with  your  lover ; 
Shake  hands  witli  your  lover, 
As  you  have  done  before. 


— From  girls  of  Clapham  Hij^h  School 
(Miss  F.  D.  Richardson). 
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VL   Out  and  in  the  villages, 
Out  and  in  the  villages ; 
Out  and  in  the  villages. 
As  you  have  done  before. 
Out  and  in  the  windows, 
Out  and  in  the  windows ; 
Out  and  in  the  windows, 
As  you  have  done  before. 
Stand  before  your  lover, 
Stand  before  your  lover ; 
Stand  before  your  lover. 
As  you  have  done  before. 

— Cullen  (Rev.  W.  Gregor). 

VIL   Go  round  and  round  the  village. 
Go  round  and  round  the  village, 
As  we  have  done  before. 

Go  in  and  out  the  window. 
Go  in  and  out  the  window. 
As  we  have  done  before. 

Come  in  and  face  your  lover, 
Come  in  and  face  your  lover, 
As  we  have  done  before. 

I  measure  my  love  to  show  you, 
1  measure  my  love  to  show  you, 
As  we  have  done  before. 

I  kneel  because  I  love  you, 
I  kneel  because  I  love  you, 
As  we  have  done  before. 

Follow  me  to  London, 
Follow  me  to  London, 

As  wc  have  done  before. 

Back  attain  to  Westerham, 
Back  a^ain  to  Westerham, 
As  we  have  done  before. 

— Crockham  Hill,  Kent  (Miss  Chase). 
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VIII.   Walking  round  the  village, 
Walking  round  the  village ; 
Walking  round  the  village. 
As  we  have  done  before. 

In  and  out  the  windows, 
In  and  out  the  windows; 

In  and  out  the  windows, 

As  you  have  done  before. 

Stand  and  face  your  lover, 
Stand  and  face  3'oiir  lover ; 
Stand  and  face  your  lover, 
As  you  have  done  before. 

Now  they  go  oflf  courting, 
Now  they  go  off  courting ; 
Now  they  go  off  courting. 
As  they  have  done  before. 

Chase  her  back  to  Scotland, 
Chase  her  back  to  Scotland ; 

Chase  her  back  to  Scotland, 
As  you  have  done  be  foie. 

—Penzance,  Cornwali  (Mrs.  Mabboti). 

IX.    Round  about  the  village, 
Round  about  the  vilJage ; 
Round  about  the  village, 
As  you  have  done  before. 

In  and  out  of  the  windows, 
In  and  out  of  the  windows ; 
In  and  out  of  the  windows. 
As  you  have  done  before. 

I  stand  before  my  lover, 
I  stand  before  my  lover ; 

I  stand  before  ray  luver, 
As  I  have  done  before. 
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Follow  me  to  London, 
Follow  me  to  London; 
Follow  me  to  LondoD| 
As  you  have  done  before. 

Dance  away  to  Fairyland, 
Dance  away  to  Fairyland ; 
Dance  away  to  Fairyland, 
As  we  have  done  bdbre. 

— ^Stevenage,  Herts.  (Mrs.  Lloyd»  taught  to  a 
ftiend's  children  by  a  nurse  from  Stevenage}, 

X.    All  round  the  village, 
All  round  the  village ; 
AU  round  the  village, 
As  we  have  done  before. 

In  and  out  of  the  window, 
In  and  out  of  the  window ; 
In  and  out  of  the  window. 
As  we  have  done  before. 

Stand  and  face  your  lover. 
Stand  and  face  your  lover; 
Stand  and  face  your  lover. 
As  we  have  done  before. 

Kiss  her  if  you  love  her. 
Kiss  her  if  you  love  her ; 
Kiss  her  if  you  love  her, 
As  we  have  done  before. 

Take  her  off  to  London, 
Take  her  off  to  London ; 
Take  her  off  to  London, 

As  we  have  done  before. 

— Eailb  Hcaton,  Yorks.  (Herbert  Hardy), 

XL  AU  round  the  village, 
All  round  the  village ; 
AH  round  the  village, 

As  you  have  done  before. 
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In  and  out  the  windows, 
In  and  out  the  windows ; 
In  and  out  the  windows, 
As  you  have  done  before. 

Stand  and  face  your  lover» 
Stand  and  face  your  lover; 

Stand  and  face  your  lover, 
As  you  have  done  before. 

FoUow  her  to  London, 

Follow  licr  to  London  ; 
Follow  her  to  London, 
As  you  have  done  before. 

— Tean,  North  Staffs,  (from  a  Monitor  in 
the  School). 

Xll,    Round  and  round  the  village,  &&, 
As  you  have  done  before. 

In  and  out  the  windows,  as  you  have  done  before. 

Stand  and  face  your  lover,  &c. 

Follow  me  to  London,  &c. 

— Roxton,  St  Neots  (Miss  L.  Lumley). 

Xlii.    Out  and  in  the  windows. 
Out  and  in  the  windows ; 
Out  and  in  the  windows, 
As  you  have  done  before. 

Stand  before  your  lover, 
Stand  before  your  lover; 
Stand  before  your  lover, 
As  you  have  done  before. 

Follow  her  to  London, 
Follow  her  to  London ; 

Follow  her  to  London, 
Before  the  break  of  day. 

— Fraserburgh  (Rev.  VV.  Gregor). 
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XIV.    In  and  out  of  the  window. 
In  and  out  of  the  window ; 
In  and  out  of  the  window. 
As  you  have  done  before. 

Stand  and  lace  your  lover. 
Stand  and  (ace  your  lover ; 
Stand  and  face  your  lover. 

As  you  have  done  before. 

Give  me  a  kiss,  my  daiiing, 
Give  me  a  kiss,  my  darling ; 
Give  me  a  kiss,  my  darling, 
As  you  have  done  before. 

Follow  me  to  London, 

Follow  me  to  London ; 
Follow  me  to  London, 

As  you  have  done  before. 

— Hanbury,  SuUfordsbire  (Miss  £.  HolUsX 

XV.    Marching  round  the  ladies, 

Marching  round  the  ladies,  as  you  have  done  before. 
In  and  out  the  windows, 

In  and  out  the  windows,  as  you  have  done  before. 
Stand  and  face  your  lover, 

Stand  and  face  your  lover,  as  you  have  done  before. 

1'  oliovv  nic  to  London, 

Follow  me  to  London,  as  you  have  done  before. 
Bring  me  back  to  Belfast, 

Bring  me  back  to  Belfast,  as  you  have  done  before. 

•-Bel&st,  Iieland  (W.  R.  Patterson^ 

XVi.   Come  gather  again  on  the  old  village  green, 

Come  youhg  and  come  old,  who  once  children  have  been. 
Such  frolics  and  games  as  ne'er  before  were  seen, 
We  join  in  riots  and  play  [?  riotous]. 

Take  her  oil  to  London, 
Take  her  off  to  London, 
Take  her  off  to  London. 

VOL.  II.  I 
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In  and  out  the  windows^ 
In  and  out  the  windows ; 

In  and  out  the  windows, 
As  you  have  gone  before« 

Round  about  the  village, 

Round  about  the  village  ; 
Round  about  the  village, 
As  you  have  gone  before. 

Soon  we  will  get  married, 
Suuu  we  will  get  married ; 
Soon  we  will  get  married, 
And  never  more  depart. 

— Spozie,  Norfolk  (Miss  Matdtews). 

XVn.   Three  jolly  sailor  boys 
Lately  come  ashore, 

Spend  their  time  in  drinking  lager  wine. 
As  they  have  done  before. 

We  go  round,  and  round,  and  round. 
As  we  have  done  before ; 
And  this  is  a  girl,  and  a  very  pretty  girl, 
A  kiss  for  kneeling  there. 

Go  In  and  out  the  window. 
Go  in  and  out  the  window ; 

Go  in  and  out  the  window, 
As  we  have  done  before. 

Follow  me  to  London, 

Follow  me  to  London  ; 
Foiiow  me  to  London, 

As  we  have  done  before. 

Go  back  and  face  your  lover. 
Go  back  and  face  your  lover; 
Go  back  and  face  your  lover. 
As  we  have  done  before. 
— Brigg  (from  a  Lincolnshire  friend  of  Miss  J.  Barker). 
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XVill,    Up  and  down  the  valley, 
Up  and  down  the  valley ; 
Up  and  down  the  valley. 
As  I  have  done  before. 

In  and  out  the  window, 
la  and  out  the  window ; 
In  and  out  the  window. 
As  I  have  done  before. 

Stand  and  face  your  lover, 
Stand  and  face  your  lover ; 
Stand  and  face  your  lover. 
As  I  have  done  before. 

Follow  me  to  London, 
Follow  me  to  London ; 
Follow  me  to  London, 
As  I  have  done  before. 

—Settle,  Yorka.  (Rev.  W.  S.  Sykes). 

XIX.    In  and  out  the  willows, 
In  and  out  the  willows ; 
In  and  out  the  willows, 

As  yott  have  done  before. 

Stand  and  face  your  lover, 
Stand  and  face  your  lover; 
Stand  and  face  your  lover, 
As  you  have  done  before. 

Follow  me  to  London, 
Follow  me  to  London ; 
Follow  me  to  London, 

As  you  have  done  before. 
— West  Grinstead,  Sussex  {Notes  and  Queries^ 
8th  Series,  i.  249^  Miss  Busk). 

(^)  The  children  join  hands  and  form  a  ring  with  one  child 
standing  outside.  The  ring  stands  perfectly  still  throughout  this 
game  and  sings  the  verses,  the  action  being  confined  to  at  first 
one  child,  and  then  to  two  together.    During  the  singing  of 
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the  first  verse  the  outside  child  dances  round  the  ring  on  the 
outside.  When  the  ring  coxnmenoes  to  sing  the  second  verse 
the  children  hold  up  their  arms  to  form  arches,  and  the  child 

who  has  been  running  round  outside  runs  into  the  ring  under 

one  pair  of  joined  hands,  and  out  again  under  the  next  pair  of 
arms,  continuing  this  "in  and  out"  movement  until  the  third 
verse  is  commenced.    The  child  should  try  and  run  in  and 


out  under  all  the  joined  hands.  At  the  third  verse  the  child 
sto|>s  in  the  ring  and  stands  facing  one,  whom  she  chooses  for 
her  lover,  until  the  end  of  the  verse ;  the  chosen  child  then 
leaves  the  ring,  followed  by  the  first  child,  and  they  walk  round 
the  ring,  or  they  walk  away  a  little  distance,  returning  at  the 
commencement  of  next  verse.  In  the  first  three  versions  the 
second  child  is  chased  back  and  caught  by  the  first  child 
Iq  the  Ciapham  version  the  two  shake  hands  in  the  last  verse 
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The  Barnes  version  has  kissing  for  its  finale.  The  Ilanbury 
also  has  kissing,  but  it  precedes  the  following  to  London. 
In  the  Brigg,  Lincolnshire  (Miss  Barker),  a  child  stands  in  the 
middle  and  points  with  her  finger  to  each  one  she  passes; 
finally  selects  one,  who  leaves  the  ring  and  kneels  in  front 
of  the  girl  in  the  middle.  At  the  end  of  the  second  verse 
the  kneeling  child  gets  up  and  the  first  child  goes  in  and  out 
under  the  arras  of  the  players,  followed  by  the  other.  At  the 
fourth  they  reverse  and  po  back  under  the  arms  in  the 
opposite  direction,  finally  stopping  in  the  middle  of  the  ring, 
when  another  child  is  chosen  and  the  first  one  in  goes  out. 
In  the  Winterton  and  Bottesford  versions  (Miss  Peacock),  at 
the  words  "Stand  and  face  your  lover/'  the  child  who  has 
been  going  "  in  and  out "  stands  before  the  one  she  chooses, 
beckons  to  her,  and  sings  the  next  verse.  Then  the  chosen 
one  chases  her  until  she  can  catch  her.  In  the  Crockhani  Hill 
version  (Miss  Chase)  the  love  is  measured  out  with  a  handker- 
chief three  times,  and  after  kneeling  in  the  road,  the  chosen 
partner  follows  round  the  ring  and  reverses  for  the  return. 

(d)  The  analysis  of  the  game-rhymes  is  on  pp.  134-59. 
This  shows  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  game  which  repre- 
sents a  village,  and  also  the  houses  in  it.  The  village  only 
disappears  in  six  oat  of  the  twenty  versions.  In  three  of 
these  (Hanbury,  Fraserburgh,  and  West  Grinstead)  the  line 
has  gone  altogether.  In  the  fourth  (Lincolnshire)  it  becomes 
''Round  and  round  and  round,''  no  mention  being  made  of  the 
village.  In  the  fifth  (Belfast)  the  line  has  become  **  Marching 
round  the  ladies."  In  the  sixth  (Settle)  it  has  become  Up 
and  down  the  valley/'  which  also  occurs  in  another  imperfect 
version,  of  which  a  note  was  sent  me  by  Miss  Matthews 
from  the  Forest  of  Dean,  where  the  line  has  become  "  Round 
and  round  the  valley."  The  substitution  of  "  ladies "  for 
''village"  is  very  significant  as  evidence  that  the  game,  like 
all  its  compeers,  is  in  a  declining  stage,  and  is,  therefore, 
not  the  invention  of  modem  times.  The  idea  of  a  circle  of 
children  representing  a  village  would  necessarily  be  the  first 
to  die  out  if  the  game  was  no  longer  supported  by  the  influence 
of  any  custom  it  might  represent.    The  line  of  decadence 
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becomes  in  tin's  way  an  important  argument  for  the  discovery 
of  the  original  form. 

The  next  incident,  No.  lo  of  the  analysis,  goes  through  all 
the  games  except  one  (West  Grinstead),  where  the  very  obvious 
corruption  of  "  willows  "  for  "  windows  **  occurs.  This  incident 
takes  us  to  the  houses  of  the  village ;  and  thus  the  two  lines 
show  us  a  prxxression,  first,  going  round  outside  the  boundary 
of  the  village,  and,  secondly,  proceeding  in  serpentine  fashion 
through  the  houses.  Incident  1 3  has  a  few  variations  which  do 
not  point  to  anything  more  than  verbal  alteration,  due  to  the 
changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  conception  of  the  game*  In- 
cidents 17  to  22  are  not  constant  to  all  the  versions,  and  their 
variations  are  of  an  unimportant  character.  Incident  27  is 
an  important  element  in  the  game.  The  prevalence  of  London 
as  the  place  of  assignation  is  probably  due  to  the  influence  of 
thai  city  Hi  Llic  popular  mind;  but  the  real  significance  seems 
to  be  that  the  lover-husband  follows  his  bride  to  her  own 
village.  In  only  two  versions  is  this  incident  varied  (No.  28) 
to  indicate  that  the  husband  took  liis  wife  with  him,  and  only 
three  versions  have  dropped  out  the  incident  altogether. 

Abnormal  incidents  occur  in  only  seven  versions,  and  they 
are  not  of  great  significance.  The  Lincolnshire  and  Sporle 
versions  have  a  line  of  general  introduction  (No.  i)  before  the 
game  proper  begins.  Incidents  8  and  9  occur  only  in  the 
Lincolnshire  version,  and  do  not  disturb  the  general  movement 
beyond  indicating  that  the  game  has  become,  or  is  becoming, 
an  indoor  game.  Incident  21  is  obviously  a  modern  line. 
Nos.  26  and  31  suggest  a  chase  after  a  fugitive  pair  which, 
as  they  do  not  occur  in  other  verstons,  must  be  considered 
as  later  introductions,  belonging,  however,  to  the  period  when 
runaway  marriages  were  more  frequent  than  they  are  now, 
and  thus  taking  us  back  to,  ai  least,  the  beginning  of  this 
century;  while  the  significant  and  pretty  variant  No.  32  shows 
that  the  game  has  lost  touch  with  the  actual  life  of  the  people. 
No.  30  in  the  Fraserburgh  version  has  a  suspicious  likeness 
to  a  line  in  the  American  song  "  I'm  off  to  Charlestown,*'  but 
as  it  occurs  only  in  this  one  version  it  cannot  count  as  an 
important  element  in  the  history  of  the  game. 
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(e)  Miss  Matthews  notes  a  Forest  of  Dean  version.  The 

children  form  a  ring,  singing,  "  Round  and  round  the  valley, 
where  we  have  been  before,"  while  one  child  \s  alks  round  the 
outside.  Then  they  stand  with  upHfted  hands,  joined  together, 
and  sing,  In  and  out  of  the  wiadows,  as  we  have  done 
before,"  while  the  child  threads  her  way  in  and  out  of  the 
ring.  Then  they  sing,  "Stand  and  face  your  lover,  as  we 
have  done  before;"  the  child  then  stands  in  the  centre  of 
the  ring  and  faces  some  one,  whom  she  afterwards  touches, 
r.tid  who  succeeds  lier.  A  version  from  North  Deibyshire 
(Mr.  S.  O.  Addy)  is  practically  the  same  as  the  Tean,  North 
Staffs,  version,  except  that  the  third  verse  is  "  Run  to  meet 
your  lover,"  instead  of  "Stand  and  face  your  lover."  The 
first  child,  during  the  singing  of  the  third  verse,  walks  round 
outside  the  ring,  and  touches  one  she  chooses,  who  then  runs 
away.  While  the  fourth  verse  is  being  sung  she  is  chased 
and  caught,  and  the  game  begins  again  with  the  second  child 
walking  round  the  village.  So  far  as  Lancashire  is  concerned. 
Miss  Dcndy  says,  "  I  have  no  good  evidence  as  3'et  that  it  is 
a  Lancasliire  play.  1  think  it  has  been  imported  here  by 
board-school  mistresses  from  other  counties/' 

(/)  The  burden  of  this  game-rhyme  is  undoubtedly,  the  oldest 
part  that  has  been  preserved  to  modem  times.  It  runs  through 
all  the  versions  without  exception,  though  variations  in  the 
other  lines  is  shown  by  the  analysis  to  occur.  The  words  of 
the  line,  "As  we  have  done  before,"  convey  the  idea  of  a  recur- 
ring event,  and  inasmuch  as  that  event  is  undoubtedly  marriage, 
it  seems  possible  to  suggest  that  we  have  here  a  survival  of  the 
periodical  village  festival  at  which  marriages  took  place.  If  the 
incidents  in  the  game  compare  doaely  with  incidents  in  village 
custom,  the  necessary  proof  will  be  supplied,  and  we  will  first 
examine  how  far  the  words  of  the  rhyme  and  the  action  of  the 
game  supply  us  with  incidents ;  and,  secondly,  how  far  these 
incidents  have  been  kept  up  in  the  village  custom. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  words  to  suggest  that  the  incidents 
which  the  game  depicts  belong  to  a  fixed  time,  but  it  is  an 
important  fact  that  they  are  alluded  to  as  having  previously 
taken  place.   If,  then^  we  have  eventually  to  compare  the  game 
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with  a  fixed  periodical  custonii  we  can  at  least  say  that  the 
rhymes,  though  not  suggesting  this,  do  not  oppose  it 

This  game  belongs  to  the  group  of  "custom  games."  The 
first  characteristic  which  suggests  this  is  that  the  children, 
who  join  hands  and  form  a  circle,  are  always  stntionirv. 
and  do  not  move  about  as  in  dance  games.  To  the  minds 
of  the  children  who  play  the  game,. each  child  in  the  circle 
represents  something  other  than  human  beings,  and  this 
"something"  is  indicated  in  the  first  and  second  verses, 
which  speak  of  the  ''windows,**  of  houses,  and  a  journey 
round  "a  village."  In  this  game,  too,  the  childicii,  who  thus 
represent  a  village,  also  act  as  "chorus,"  for  they  uc^cribe 
in  the  words  they  sing  the  various  actions  of  those  who  are 
performing  their  parts,  as  in  the  game  of  **  Old  Roger." 

With  this  evidence  from  the  game  itself,  without  reference 
to  anything  outside,  it  is  possible  to  turn  to  custom  to  ascer- 
tain if  there  is  anything  still  extant  which  might  explain  the 
origin  of  the  game.  Children  copy  the  manners  and  customs 
of  their  elders.  If  they  saw  a  custom  periodically  and  often 
practised  with  some  degree  of  ccrcnioiiial  and  importance,  they 
would  in  their  own  way  act  m  play  what  their  elders  do 
seriously. 

Such  a  custom  is  the  perambulation  of  boundaries,  often 
associated  with  festive  dances,  courtship,  and  marriage*  More 
particularly  indicative  of  the  origin  of  the  game  is  the  Helston 
Furry  Dance — "About  the  middle  of  the  day  the  people  collect 

together  to  dance  hand-in-hand  round  the  streets,  to  the  sound 
of  the  fiddler  playing  a  particular  tune,  which  they  continue  to 
do  till  it  is  dark.  This  is  called  a  '  Faddy.'  In  the  afternoon  the 
gentility  go  to  some  farmhouse  in  the  neighbourhood  to  drink 
tea,  syllabab,  &c.,  and  return  in  a  morrice-dance  to  the  town, 
where  they  form  a  Faddy  and  dance  through  the  streets  tin  it 
is  dark,  claiming  a  right  of  going  through  any  person's  house^ 
in  at  one  door  and  out  at  the  other." — Getit  Mag.  Lib. 
Manners  and  Cu^lo}us,  p.  217.  "In  one,  if  not  more,  of  the 
villages,"  sa3's  Mr.  Gregor  {Folk-/ore  N.E.  Sto/Zafit/,  p.  9SK 
when  the  marriage  takes  place  in  the  home  of  the  bride  the 
whole  of  the  marriage  party  makes  the  circuit  of  the  village." 
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In  South-Eastem  Russia,  on  the  eve  of  marriage  the  bride 

goes  the  round  of  the  village,  throwing  herself  on  her  knees 
before  the  head  of  each  house.  In  an  Indian  custom  the 
bride  and  bridcg^room  are  conveyed  in  a  particular  "car" 
around  the  village. — Gomme,  Folk-lore  Relics ^  pp.  214,  215. 
According  to  Valle,  a  sixteenth  century  traveller,  "At  night 
the  married  couples  passed  by,  and,  according  to  their  mode, 
went  round  about  the  city  with  a  numerous  company. — ^Valle's 
Travels  in  India  (Hakluyt  Soc.),  p.  31.* 

In  these  marriage  customs  there  is  ample  evidence  to  suggest 
that  the  Indo  -  European  marriage-rite  contained  just  such 
features  as  are  represented  in  this  game,  and  the  changes  from 
rite  to  popular  custom,  from  popular  custom  to  children's 
game,  do  much  to  suggest  consideration  of  the  evidence  that 
folk-lore  supplies. 

This  game  is  not  mentioned  by  Halliwell  or  Chambers,  nor, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  it  been  previously  printed  or  recorded 
m  collections  of  English  games.  It  appears  in  Aiuci  ica  as  "  Go 
round  and  round  the  Valley"  (Newell,  GameSf  p.  128), 

See  "  Thread  the  Needle." 

Round  and  Round  went  the  Gallant  Ship 

L   Round  and  round  went  the  gallant,  gallant  ship. 
And  round  and  round  went  she ; 
Round  and  round  went  the  gallant,  gallant  ship, 
Till  she  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the  sea,  the  sea. 
Till  she  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
All  go  down  as  the  ship  sinks.      — Cullen  (Rev.  W.  Gregor). 

11.   Three  times  round  goes  our  gallant  ship, 

And  three  tiiiics  round  went  she ; 

Three  times  round  went  our  gallant  ship, 

Then  she  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

As  the  players  all    bob  "  down  they  cry  out    the  sea,  the 

sea,  the  sea."  --Aberdeen  Tndning  College 

(Rev.  W.  Gregor). 

*  Aiiiong  the  Ovahereri  tribe,  at  the  end  of  the  festive  time,  the  newly- married 
peir  take  a  walk  to  visit  all  the  bouses  of  the  "Went."  The  husband  goes  first 
and  the  wife  doseljr  follows  him.— AfrUun  fblk^ort  Joumai,  i.  5a 
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Round  Tasr 

A  large  ring  is  formed,  two  deep,  with  wide  right  and  left 
hand  intervals  between  each  couple,  and  one  child  stands  in 
the  ring  and  another  outside.  When  the  play  begins  the 
child  in  the  middle  runs  and  places  herself  in  front  of  ooe 
of  the  groups  of  two^  thus  forming  a  group  of  three.  There- 
upon the  third  child,  that  is,  the  one  standing  on  the  outer 
ring,  has  to  run  and  try  to  get  a  place  in  front  of  another 
two  before  the  one  outside  the  ring  can  catch  her.  Then 
she  who  is  at  the  back  of  this  newly-formed  three  must  be  on 
the  alert  not  to  be  caught,  and  must  try  in  her  turn  to  gain 


a  front  place.  The  one  catching  has  all  along  to  keep  outside 
the  ring,  but  those  trying  to  escape  her  may  run  in  and  out 
and  anywhere ;  whoever  is  caught  has  to  take  the  catcher's 
place — Sporle,  Norfolk  (Miss  Matthews). 

This  game,  called  "  Short  Terrace  "  at  East  Kirkby,  is  phijfed 
in  the  same  way  as  that  described  from  Sporle,  with  tbe 
exception  that  three  players  stand  together  instead  of  one  in 
the  centre  to  start  the  game.  The  player  who  stands  im- 
mediately outside  the  circle  is  called  the  "clapper;"  it  is  his 
object  to  ////  the  player  who  stands  behind  two  others. — East 
Kirkby,  Lincolnshire  (Miss  K.  Maughan). 

''Twos  and  Threes"  is  the  name  by  which  this  game  is 
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known  in  Hampshire,  Monton  in  Lancashire  (Miss  Dendy), 

and  other  places.  It  is  played  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
as  at  Sporle. 

Halliwcll's  Dictionary  says  of  this  game  as  played  in  Devon, 
A  round  game,  in  which  they  all  stand  in  a  ring." 
See  "Tag." 

Rounders 

This  is  a  boys'  game.   A  round  area  is  marked  out  by 

boundary  sticks,  and  at  a  chusen  point  of  the  boundary  the 
base  is  fixed.  This  is  marked  out  independently  of  the 
boundary,  but  inside  it.  Sides  are  then  chosen.  One  side  are 
the  "  ins/'  and  strike  the  ball ;  the  other  side  are  the  outs," 
and  deliver  the  ball,  seout,  and  endeavour  to  get  their  opponents, 
the  "  ins,"  out  as  soon  as  possible.  The  ball  (an  indiarubber 
one)  is  delivered  by  the  ^'feeder,"  by  pitching  it  to  a  player, 
who  stands  inside  the  base  armed  with  a  short  stick.  The 
pla3  er  cndcavoui  s  to  strike  the  bail  as  far  away  as  possible  from 
the  fielders  or  scouts.  As  soon  as  the  ball  is  struck  away  he 
runs  from  the  base  to  the  first  boundary  stick,  then  to  the  second, 
and  so  on.  His  opponents  in  the  meantime  secure  the  ball 
and  endeavour  to  hit  him  with  it  as  he  is  running  from  stage  to 
stage.  If  he  succeeds  in  running  completely  round  the  boundary 
before  the  ball  is  returned  it  counts  as  one  rounder.  If  he  is  hit 
he  is  out  of  the  game.  He  can  stay  at  any  stage  in  the  boun- 
dary as  soon  as  the  ball  is  in  hand,  getting  home  again  when 
the  next  player  of  his  own  side  has  in  turn  hit  the  ball  away. 
When  a  ball  is  returned  the  feeder  can  bounce  it  within  the  base, 
and  the  player  cannot  then  run  to  any  new  stage  of  the  boundary 
until  after  the  ball  has  again  been  hit  away  by  another  player. 
If  a  player  misses  a  ball  when  endeavouring  to  strike  at  it  he 
has  two  more  chances,  but  at  the  third  failure  he  is  bound  to 
run  to  the  first  boundary  stick  and  take  his  chance  of  being  hit 
with  the  ball.  If  a  ball  is  caught  the  whole  side  is  out  at  once ; 
otherwise,  the  side  keeps  in  until  either  all  tlic  jjlayers  have 
been  hit  out  with  the  bail  or  until  the  base  is  crowned.  This 
can  be  done  by  bouncing  the  ball  in  the  base  whenever  there 
is  DO  player  there  to  receive  the  delivery  from  the  feeder. 
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Wli  en  a  complete  luundcr  is  obtained,  the  player  has  t]*c  privi- 
lege cither  ol  counting  the  rounder  to  the  credit  of  his  side,  or 
of  ransoming  one  of  the  players  who  have  been  hit  out,  who 
then  takes  his  part  in  the  game  as  before.  When  all  but  one 
of  the  players  are  "  out,^  this  last  player  in  bitting  the  ball  must 
hit  it  away  so  as  to  be  able  to  make  a  rounder,  and  return  to 
the  base  before  his  opponents  get  back  the  ball  to  crown  the  base. 

All  elaborate  form  of  this  game  has  beconie  the  national  game 
of  the  United  States. 

Rounds 

See  "Roundabout." 

Row-chow-Tobacco 

See  "BuUiheisle/'  "Eller  Tree,"  "Snail  Creep,"  "Wind  up 
the  Bush  Faggot." 

Rowland-Ho 

A  Christmas  game. — Halliwell's  Dictionary. 

Rumps 

A  game  with  marbles  [undescribed]. — Dickinson's  Camder* 
land  Glossary* 

Rusty 

A  boys'  game,  exactly  the  same  as  "Ships."  —  Addys 
Sheffield  Glossary » 

Sacks 

A  number  of  children  place  their  dosed  fists  on  top  of  one 
another  in  a  pile.  The  leader  asks,  pointing  to  the  topmost 
fist,  "  What's  in  that  sack  ?  "  Answer,  Potatoes,  or  anything 
the  child  chooses.  The  leader  tips  it  off  with  her  finger,  sa3-ing, 

"Knock  it  away,"  and  so  to  the  very  undermost  fist,  when 
she  asks,  "  What's  in  this  sack  ? "  The  answer  must  be, 
''Bread  and  cheese;"  and  then  the  following  dialogue  takes 
place : — 

Where's  my  share  ? 
The  mouse  eat  it 
Where's  the  mouse  ? 
The  cat  killed  it* 
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Where's  the  cat? 
The  dog  worried  it. 

Where's  the  dog  ? 
The  cow  tossed  it. 
Where's  the  cow  ? 
The  butcher  killed  it. 
Where's  the  butcher  ? 
Behind  the  door. 

And  who  erer  speaks  the  first  word  shall  get  a  sound  round 
box  on  the  ear. — ^G>.  Cork  (Mrs.  B.  B.  Green). 

Saddle  the  Na^ 

An  equal  number  of  players  is  chosen  on  each  side.  Two 

chiefs  are  chosen  by  lot.  One  of  the  chiefs  takes  his  stand 
by  a  wall,  and  all  his  party  bend  their  backs,  joined  in  a  line. 
One  of  the  opposite  side  leaps  on  the  back  of  the  one  farthest 
from  the  one  standing  at  the  wall,  and  tries  to  make  his  way 
over  the  backs  of  all  the  stooping  boys,  up  to  the  one  standing. 
Those  stooping  move  and  wriggle  to  cast  him  off,  and  if  they 
succeed  in  doing  so,  he  stands  aside  till  all  his  side  have  tried. 
When  all  have  tried  and  none  succeed  in  crowning  the  one 
standing,  the  sides  change.  If  one  or  more  succeed,  then  each 
such  has  a  second  chance  before  the  sides  change.  Each  side 
commonly  has  six  chances.  Tlie  side  that  succeeds  in  oftenest 
touching  the  chief's  head  wins  the  game. — ^Dyke  (Rev,  W. 
Gregor). 

See  ''Skin  the  Goatie." 

Saggy 

A  game  with  marbles  [undescribed]. — ^Dickinson's  Cumber^ 
land  Glossary, 

Sailor  Lad 

A  sailor  lad  and  a  tailor  lad. 

And  they  were  baith  for  me ; 
1  wid  raitlicr  tack  the  sailor  lad. 

And  iat  the  tailor  be. 
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What  can  a  tailor  laddie  dee 

Bit  sit  and  sew  a  cloot, 
When  the  bonnie  sailor  laddie 

Can  turn  the  ship  aboot. 

He  can  turn  her  east,  and  he  can  turn  her  west, 

He  can  turn  her  far  awa' ; 
He  aye  tells  me  t'  keep  up  my  hairt 

For  the  time  that  he's  awa'. 

I  saw  'im  lower  hb  anchor, 

I  saw  'im  as  he  sailed ; 
I  saw  Mm  cast  his  jacket 

To  try  and  catch  a  whale. 

He  bkips  upon  the  planestanes, 

He  sails  upon  the  sea; 
A  fancy  man  wi'  a  curly  pow 

Is  aye  the  boy  for  me. 

Is  aye  the  boy  for  me ; 
A  fancy  man  wi*  a  curly  pow 

Is  aye  the  boy  for  me. 

He  daunin  brack  a  biscuit, 

He  daunia  sniol^e  a  pipe  ; 
He  daurna  kiss  a  bonnie  lass 

At  ten  o'clock  at  night 

I  can  wash  a  sailor's  shirt, 

And  I  can  wash  it  dean ; 
I  can  wash  a  sailor's  shirt. 

And  bleach  it  on  the  green. 

Come  a-rinkle-tinkle,  fal-a-la,  fal-a-Ia, 
Aboun  a  man-o'-war. 

— Kosehearty  (Rev.  W.  Gregor). 

A  circle  is  fotiucd  by  joining  hands.  I'hey  dance  round 
and  sing.  Sometimes  at  ivoschearty  two  play  the  game  by 
the  one  taking  hold  of  the  other's  left  hand  with  her  right 
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Sally  go  Round  the  Moon 

Sally  go  round  the  moon, 

Salh'  go  round  the  stars; 
Sally  go  round  the  moon 
On  a  Sunday  afternoon. 

— Deptford,  Kent  (Miss  £.  Chase). 

Three  or  more  girls  take  hold  of  hands,  forming  a  ring; 
as  they  spin  round  they  sing  the  lines.   They  then  reverse 

and  run  round  in  the  other  direction  with  an  0/  or  repeat 
over  again. 

This  game  is  mentioned  in  the  Church  Reformer^  by  the 
Rev,  S.  D.  Headiam,  as  one  being  played  at  Hoxton,  but 
no  account  of  how  the  game  is  played  is  given. 

SaUy  Water 

—Yorkshire  (Mr.  H.  Haidy), 


Lancashire  (Miss  Dendy). 


— ^Enbome  (Miss  Kimber). 
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Welford  (Mrs.  Stephen  Batson). 
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— Liverpool  (Mr.  C.  C.  Bell). 
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Bicldgekrt,  Wales  (Mrs.  WiUiams). 
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— Nottingham  (Miss  Youngman). 

L    Sally,  Sally  Water, 
Sprinkle  in  the  pan  ; 
Rise,  Sally,  rise,  Sally, 
And  choose  a  young  man. 
Choose  [or  bow]  to  the  east, 
Choose  [or  bow]  to  the  west, 

And  choose  for  bow  to]  the  pretty  girl  [or  young  manj 
That  you  love  best 

[Another  version  has ; 

Choose  for  the  best  one, 
Choose  for  the  worst  one, 
Choose  for  the  pretty  girl 
That  you  love  best.] 

And  now  you're  married  I  wish  you  joy ; 

First  a  girl  and  then  a  boy ; 

Seven  years  after  son  and  daughter ; 

And  now,  young  people,  jump  over  the  water." 

— Symondsbury,  Dorsetshire  {Foik'lart 
Journal^  vii.  207). 
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IL   Sally,  Sally  Walker,  sprinkle  water  in  the  pan ; 
Rise^  Sally,  rise,  Sally,  and  seek  your  young  man ; 
Turn  to  the  east  and  turn  to  the  west, 

And  choose  the  one  that  you  love  best 

Now  you're  married  we  wish  you  joy. 

First  a  girl  and  then  a  boy, 

Seven  years  after  a  son  and  a  daughter, 

So  young  lovers  kiss  together. 

— Chudleigh  Knighton,  Devon  (Henderson's  FoBi4en 
oftke  Nmihem  Cauntks^  p.  27). 

IIL   Sally,  SaUy  Water, 
Sprinkle  in  the  pan  ; 

Hi!  Sally;  Ho!  Sally, 

Choose  a  young  man; 

Choose  for  the  best, 

Choose  for  the  worst, 

Choose  for  the  very  one  you  love  best. 

Now  you're  married  \vc  wish  you  joy, 
First  a  girl  and  then  a  boy, 
Seven  years  after  sister  and  brother ; 
Kiss  each  other  and  come  out  of  the  water. 

— Somersetshire,  Notes  and  QuerieSy  8th  series, 
L  249  (Miss  R.  H.  Busk). 

IV.    Sally  Waters,  Sally  Waters,  come  sprinkle  in  the  pan ; 
Rise,  Sally  ;  rise,  Salh%  for  a  3'oung  man  ! 
Choose  for  the  best,  choose  for  the  worst, 
Choose  for  the  very  one  you  love  the  best 

Now  you  are  married,  we  wish  you  joy  ; 

First  a  girl  and  llicii  a  boy, 

Seven  years  afterwards  son  and  daughter; 

Pray,  young  couple,  kiss  together. 

—London  version  (Miss  Dcndy). 

V.    Sally,  Sally  \\  qIklt, 

Sprinkling  in  a  pan; 
Rise,  Sally  \  rise,  Sally, 
For  a  young  man. 
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Come,  choose  from  the  cast, 

Come,  choose  from  the  west, 
Come,  choose  out  the  very  one 

That  you  love  best. 

Now  there's  a  couple 

Married  in  joy; 
First  a  girl, 
And  then  a  boy. 

Now  you're  married ; 

You  must  obey 
Every  word 

Your  husband  sayjB. 

Take  a  kiss 
And  walk  away, 

And  remember  the  promise 
You've  made  to-day. 

—Fochabers  (Rev.  W.  M'Gregor). 

VI.   Sally,  Sally  WateiB, 
Sprinkled  in  the  pan ; 
Rise,  Sally,  rise,  Sally, 

For  a  young  man, 

Choose  the  best  and  choose  the  worst, 
And  choose  the  prettiest  you  love  best. 

— Wdfiwrd,  Berks  (Mrs.  Stephen  Bat8on> 

VIL    Sally,  Sally  Wallflower, 
Sprinkled  in  the  pan,  &c., 
Now  you're  married,  <S:c., 
On  the  carpet  you  shall  kneel,  &c. 

^NoUs  and  Qutrus^  5th  series,  iii. 

VIII.    Sallie,  SalKe  Waters, 
Sprinkled  in  a  pan  ; 
Rise,  Saiiie,  rise,  Sally, 
Choose  a  young  man. 
Choose  the  best,  and 
Choose  the  worst,  and 
Choose  the  one  that  you  love  best. 
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Now  that  you  are  married, 
I'm  sure  we  wish  you  joy> 
.  First  a  girl,  then  a  boy ; 
Seven  years  after^ 

Son  and  daughter, 

Pray,  young  couple,  come  kiss  toi;etlier. 

— Enbornc,  Berks  ;  MarlboroLi;^h,  Wills; 
Lewes,  Subbex  (Miss  Kijabei> 

IX.    Sally,  Sally  Waters, 
Sprinkle  in  a  pan  ; 
Cry,  Sally,  cry,  Sally, 
For  a  young  man. 
Come  choose  the  worst, 
Come  choose  the  best, 
Come  choose  the  young  man 
That  you  like  the  best. 

And  now  you're  married 

I  wish  yer  good  joy, 
Every  year  a  girl  and  a  boy. 
Come  love  one  another 
Like  sister  and  brother. 
And  kiss  tc^ther  for  joy. 

Clash  the  bells, 
Clash  the  bells. 
— Maxey,  Northants ;  and  Suffolk  (Rev.  W.  D.  SweetiDg). 

X.   Sally,  Sally  Water,  sprinkle  in  the  pan ; 
Rise,  Sally,  rise,  Sally,  for  a  young  man. 
Pick  and  choose,  but  choose  not  me, 
Choose  the  fairest  you  can  see. 

Now  Sally  is  married,  we  wish  her  much  joy, 

First  a  girl  and  then  a  boy  ; 

Seven  years  after  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

Please  to  come  and  kiss  together. 

— Summertown,  Oxford  (A.  IL  Franklin  in 
Midland  Garner^  N.  S.  it.  32)1 
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XL   Sally,  Sally  Waters,  sprinkle  in  the  pan ; 
Rise,  Sally,  rise,  Sally,  for  a  young  man. 
Choose  for  the  worst,  choose  for  the  best,^ 
Choose  for  the  prettiest  that  you  loves  best 

Now  you  are  mai  ricd,  &c. 

—  Longcot,  Berkshire,  (Miss  J.  Barclay;. 

XIL    Sally,  Sally  Waters, 
Sprinkle  ixx^  pan ; 
Cry,  Sally,  cry,  Sally, 
For  a  young  man. 

Rise  up,  Sally, 
Dry  your  tears ; 

Choose  the  one  you  love  the  best, 
Sally,  my  dear. 

— ^Earls  Heaton,  Yorks.  (Herbert  Hardy). 

XIIL    Sally,  Sally  Water,  sprinkle  in  the  pan, 
Is  not  a  nice  young  man  ?  and 

Is  not  (girl's  name)  as  good  as  he? 
They  shall  be  married  if  they  can  agree. 
I  went  to  her  house  and  I  dropped  a  pin, 

I  asked  if  Mrs.  was  in. 

She  is  not  within,  she  is  not  without, 

She  is  up  in  the  garret  walking  about. 

Down  she  comes  as  white  as  milk, 

With  a  rose  in  her  bosom  as  soft  as  silk. 

She  off  with  her  glove  and  showed  mc  licr  ring, 

To-morrow,  to-morrow  the  wedding  begins. 

— Surrey  {Folk-lore  Record^  v.  88). 

XIV\    Sally,  Sally  Walker,  come  sprinkle  your  pan, 

For  down  in  the  meadows  there's  a  nice  young  man ; 

Rise  up,  Sally,  don't  look  sad, 

For  you  shall  have  a  husband,  good  or  bad. 

>  Redruth  version— 

Fly  for  the  east,  fly  for  the  west, 
Fly  for  the  veiy  one  you  love  best. 
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On  the  carpet  you  shall  kneel 

Till  the  grass  grows  round  your  feet; 

Stand  up  straightly  on  your  feet. 

And  choose  the  one  you  love  so  sweet. 

Now  Sally's  raarriedy  we  wish  her  joy, 

First  a  girl,  then  a  boy ; 

If  it's  a  boy,  we'll  buy  liim  a  cap, 

If  it's  a  girl,  wc  will  buy  her  a  hat. 

If  one  won't  do,  will  buy  you  two, 

If  two  won't  do,  will  buy  you  three, 

If  three  won't  do,  will  get  you  four, 

If  four  won't  do,  will  get  no  more. 

So  kiss  and  shake  hands,  and  come  out. 

— Tong,  Shropshire  (Miss  C.  F.  KearyX 

XV,    Sally,  Sally  Water,  come  sprinkle  your  pan  {or  plants)^ 
For  down  in  the  meadows  there  lies  a  young  man. 
Rise,  Sally,  rise,  and  don't  you  look  sad, 
For  you  shall  have  a  husband,  good  or  bad. 

Choose  you  one,  choose  you  two. 
Choose  the  fairest  you  can  see ! 

The  fairest  one  as  I  can  see. 

Is  Jenny  Wood,  pray  come  to  me ! 

Now  you  are  married,  I  wish  you  good  joy, 

First  a  girl  and  then  a  boy ; 

Seven  years  now,  and  seven  to  come. 

Take  her  and  kiss  her,  and  send  iier  off  home 

— Shropshin  t  oik-lorc^  p.  509. 

XVL   Sally,  SaUy  Water  (or  Slauter), 

Come  sprinkle  in  your  can. 

Why  do  you  get  married 

To  a  foolish  young  man  ? 

Pick  the  worst,  and  pick  the  best, 

And  pick  the  one  that  you  love  best. 
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To  a  nice  young  man 

•  ••••••••• 

So  kiss  and  say  good-bye. 
[My  informant  forgets  the  rest.] 

— Nottinghamshire  (Miss  M.  Peacock). 

XVIL    Sally  Water,  Sally  Water, 
Come  sprinkle  your  can, 
Why  don't  you  rise,  Sally» 
And  choose  a  young  man  ? 
Come  choose  of  the  wisest. 
Come  choose  of  the  best, 
Come  choose  of  the  young  man 
That  lies  in  your  breast. 

— Gloucestershire  and  Warwickshire  (Nortball,  378). 

Sally  Water,  Sally  Water, 
Conie,  sprinkle  your  can; 
Who  do  you  lie  mournings 
All  for  a  young  man  ? 
Come,  choose  of  the  wisest, 
Come,  choose  of  the  best, 
Come,  choose  of  the  young  men 

The  one  you  love  best        — Addy's  SheJJield  Glossary. 

Sally,  Sally  Salter, 
Sprinkle  in  some  water ; 

Knock  it  in  a  mortar, 
And  send  it  in  a  silver  saucer 

To    door. 

— Stixwould,  Lincolnshire,  seventy  years  ago 
(Miss  M.  I'eacock). 

XX.    Sally  Water,  Sally  Watci, 
Springin*  in  a  pan  ; 
Cry,  Sally,  cry,  Sally, 
For  a  young  man ; 
Choose  for  the  worst  'un. 
Choose  for  the  best  'un, 
Choose  the  little  gell  'at  you  love  the  best. 


XVIII. 


XIX. 
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Now  youVe  married 

I  wish  you  joy ; 

First  a  girl,  and  then  a  boy; 

Seven  years  after 

Son  and  daughter. 
Pray,  young  couple,  come  kiss  together. 

— Wakefield,  Yorkshire  (Miss  Fowkr). 

XXL  SaUy.  Sally  Water, 

Come,  water  your  can, 

Such  a  young  lady  before  a  young  man ; 

Rise,  Sallv  Water, 
Don't  look  so  sad, 

For  you  shall  have  a  husband,  good  or  bad. 

Now  youVe  married  we  wish  you  joy ; 
Father  and  mother,  you  need  not  cry ; 
Kiss  and  kiss  each  other  again ; 
Now  we're  happy,  let's  part  again. 

— Long  Itchington,  Warwickshire  {^Nartkamptomkire 
Notes  and  Queries^  ii.  105). 

XXIL    Sally,  Sally  Slarter, 
Sitting  by  the  water. 
Crying  out  and  weeping 
For  a  young  man. 

Rise,  Sally,  rise, 

Dry  up  your  eyes ; 

Turn  to  the  east, 

Turn  to  the  west. 

Turn  to  the  young  man 

That  you  love  the  best 

So  now  you've  got  married 

I  hope  you'll  en;  y 

Your  sons  and  your  daughters, 

So  kiss  and  good-bye.        — Addy's  Shc£idd  GUssarj. 

XXIIL   Sally,  Sally  Walker,  sprinkled  in  a  pan ; 

What  did  she  sprinkle  for  ?  for  a  young  man ; 

Sprinkle,  sprinkle,  daughter,  and  you  shall  have  a  cow; 
I  cannot  spnukle,  mother,  because  I  don't  know  how. 
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Sprinkle,  sprinkle,  daughter,  and  you  shall  have  a 
man; 

I  cannot  sprinkle,  mother,  but  111  do  the  best  I  can. 
Pick  and  choose,  but  don't  you  pick  me ; 

Pick  the  fairest  you  can  see. 

The  fairest  one  that  I  can  sec  is  .    Come  to  me. 

Now  you're  married  I  wish  you  much  joy ; 
Your  father  and  mother  you  must  obey; 
Seven  long  years  a  girl  and  a  boy ; 
So  hush,  a  bush,  bush,  get  out  of  the  way. 

^Buckingham  (Thos.  Baker  in  MitUand  Garner^ 
New  Series,  ii.  31X 

XXIV.   LitUe  Sally  Walker  sitting  in  a  sigh. 

Weeping  and  waiting  for  a  young  man. 

Come  choose  you  cast,  come  choose  you  west, 
The  very  one  that  you  love  best. 

— Nairn  (Rev.  VV.  Gregor). 

XXV.    Little  Sally  Walker  sitting  on  the  sand, 
Crying  and  weeping  for  a  young  man. 
Rise,  Sally,  rise,  Sally,  wipe  away  your  tears, 
Try  for  the  east,  and  try  for  the  west, 
Try  for  the  (little)  vety  one  you  love  best. 

Now  they're  married  I  wish  them  joy, 
Every  3rear  a  girl  and  boy, 

Loving  each  other  like  sister  and  brother, 
I  hope  to  see  them  meet  again. 

— Fraserburgh  (Rev.  W,  Gregor). 

XXVI.    Little  Sally  Sander 
Sitting  in  the  sander, 
Weeping  and  crying  for  her  young  man. 
Rise,  Sally,  rise 
And  wipe  away  your  tears; 
Choose  to  the  east, 
Choose  to  the  west, 

And  choose  to  the  very  one  that  you  love  best. 
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Now  you're  married  we  wish  you  joy, 
First  a  girl  and  then  a  boy ; 
Twelve  months  after  son  and  daughter. 
All  join  hands  and  kiss  together. 

— Penzance,  Cornwall  (Mrs.  Mabbott). 

XXVII.    Sally,  Sally  Walker,  tinide  in  a  can ; 

Rise  upr  Sally,  and  choose  a  young  man. 
Look  to  the  east,  and  look  to  the  west, 
Choose  the  one  that  you  love  the  best. 

Settle,  Yorkshire  (Rer.  W.  S.  Sykes). 

XXVilL   SaUy  Water,  SaUy  Water, 
Come  sprinkle  your  fan ; 
Sally,  Sally  Waters,  sprinkle  in  a  pan ; 
Rise,  Sally,  rise,  Sally,  for  a  young  man. 
Choose  to  the  east,  and  choose  to  the  west, 
And  choose  the  dearest  one  that  you  love  best. 

Now  youVe  married,  we  wish  you  joy, 

First  a  girl  and  then  a  boy ; 

Love  one  another  like  sister  and  brother. 

And  never  lose  time  by  kissing  one  another. 

— ^West  Haddon  {Norihamptimshire  Notts 
amd  QfterieSf  il  104). 

XXIX.    Little  Sally  Waters,  sitting  in  the  sun, 

Crying  and  weeping  for  her  young  man. 
Rise,  Sally,  rise,  wipe  up  your  tears. 
Fly  to  the  east,  fly  to  the  west, 
Fly  to  the  one  that  you  love  the  best. 

— Brigg,  Lincolnshire  (Miss  Baiker}. 

XXX.    Hie  Sally  Walker,  hie  Sally  Ken, 

Hie  Sally  Walker,  follow  young  men. 
Choose  to  the  east,  and  choose  to  the  west. 
Choose  to  the  very  one  you  love  besL 

Marriage  comfort  and  marriage  joy, 
First  a  girl  and  then  a  boy. 
Seven  years  after,  seven  years  to  come, 
Fire  on  the  mountain,  kiss  and  run. 

— Belfast,  Ireland  (W.  H.  Patterson). 
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XXXL    Little  Alice  Sander 
Sat  upon  a  cinder, 

Weeping  and  crying  for  her  j^oung  man. 
Rise  up,  Alice,  dry  your  tears, 
Choose  the  one  that  you  love  best, 
Alice  my  dear. 

Now  they  have  got  married 

I  hope  they  will  joy, 

Seven  years  afterwards,  seven  years  ago, 
Now  is  the  time  to  kiss  and  go. 

— ^Earls  Heaton,  Yorks.  {Herbert  Hardy). 

XXXIL    Rise,  Sally  Walker, 
Rise  if  you  can, 

Rise,  Sally  Walker,  and  follow  your  good  man ; 
Choose  to  the  east,  and  choose  to  the  west, 
Choose  to  the  one  you  love  best 

There  is  a  couple  married  in  joy, 
Past  a  girl  and  then  a  boy, 
Seven  years  after,  seven  years  to  come, 
Kiss  you  couple,  kiss  and  be  done. 
A'  the  many  hours  to  us  a  happy  life. 

Except  and  he  wants  a  wife. 

A  wife  shall  he  have, 

And  a  widower  shall  he  be, 

Except  —  that  sits  on  his  knee, 

A  guid  fauld  house  and  a  blacket  hresidc, 

Draw  up  your  gartens  and  show  all  your  bride. 

— (Rev.  VV.  Gregor). 

XXXin.    Arise,  Sally  Walker,  arise,  if  you  can, 

Arise,  Sally  Walker,  and  follow  your  good  man ; 
Come  choose  to  the  east,  come  choose  to  the  west, 
Come  choose  to  the  veiy  one  you  love  best. 

This  is  a  couple  married  with  joy; 
First  a  girl  and  then  a  boy, 
Seven  years  after  and  seven  years  to  come, 
This  young  couple  married  and  begun. 
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[The  Christian  name  of  a  girl]  made  a  pudding  so 

nice  and  sweet, 
[Boy's  Christian  name]  took  a  knife  and  tasted  it 

Taste  love,  taste  love,  don't  say  No, 

The  next  Sunday  morning 

To  church  we  shall  go. 

Clean  the  brazen  candlesticks, 

And  clean  the  fireside, 

Draw  back  the  curtains, 

And  lat's  see  the  bride. 

A'  the  men  in  oor  toon  leads  a  happy  life, 

Except  [a  boy's  lull  name],  and  he  wants  a  wife. 

A  wife  sliall  he  hae,  and  a  widow  slie  shall  be; 

For  look  at  [a  girl's  full  name]  diddling  on*s  knee. 

He  paints  her  cheeks  and  he  curls  her  hair, 

And  he  kisses  the  lass  at  the  foot  o'  the  stair. 

— Tyrie  (Rev.  W.  Gregor). 

[The  form  of  words  at  Cullen  is  the  same  for  the  first  seven 
lines,  and  then  the  words  are ; — ] 

XXXIV.  This  young  couple  be  married  and  be  done, 
A'  the  men  in  oor  toon  leads  a  happy  life, 
Except  and  he  wants  a  wife. 

A  wife  he  shall  have,  and  a  widow  she  shall  be. 
Except  [a  girl's  name]  that  sits  on  his  knee. 
Painting  her  face  and  curling  her  hair, 
Kissing  [a  girl's  name]  at  the  foot  o'  the  stair. 

— Cullen  (Rev.  \V.  Grcijor;. 

XXXV.  Rise,  Sally  Walker,  rise  if  you  can, 

Rise,  Sally  Walker,  follow  your  gudeman. 
Come  choose  to  the  east,  come  choose  to  the 
west, 

Come  choose  to  the  very  one  that  you  love  best 

Now  they're  married  I  wish  them  joy, 
Ever}'  year  a  girl  or  boy, 
Loving  each  other  like  sister  and  brother, 
And  so  they  may  be  kissed  together. 
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Cheese  and  bread  for  gentlemen, 
And  com  and  hay  for  horses, 

A  cup  of  tea  for  a'  good  wives, 
And  bonnie  lads  and  lassies. 
When  are  we  to  meet  again  ? 
And  when  are  we  to  marry  ? 
Raffles  up,  and  raffles  down,  and  raffles  a'  a 
dancin', 

,     The  bonniest  lassie  that  ever  I  saw. 

Was  [child  in  the  centre]  dancin'. 

— Aberdeen  Training  College  (Rev.  W.  Gregor.) 

XXXVL   Sally,  Sally  Walker,  sitting  in  the  sun, 

Weeping  and  wailing  for  a  young  man, 
Rise,  Sally,  rise,  and  wipe  away  your  tears. 
Fly  to  the  east,  fly  to  the  west, 

And  fly  to  the  very  one  that  you  love  best. 

Uncle  John  is  very  sick, 

He  goes  a  courting  night  and  day ; 
Sword  and  pistol  by  his  side, 

Little  Sally  is  his  bride. 
He  takes  her  by  the  lily  white  hand, 

He  leads  her  over  the  water; 
Now  they  kiss  and  now  they  clap, 

Mrs.  Molly's  daughter. 

— Nairn,  Perth,  Forfar  (Rev.  W.  Gregor). 

XXXVIL   SaUy,  Sally  Waters,  why  are  you  so  sad  ? 

You  shall  have  a  husband,  either  good  or  bad ; 
Then  rise,  Sally  Waters,  and  sprinkle  your  pan, 
For  you're  just  the  young  woman  to  get  a  nice 

man. 

Now  you're  married,  we  wish  you  joy. 
Father  and  mother  and  little  boy. 
Love  one  another  like  sister  and  brother. 
And  now,  good  people,  kiss  each  other. 

^Halliwell,  Pafiufar  Rhymer^  p.  139. 
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XXXVIIL  Rise,  SaUy  Walker, 

Rise  if  you  can  (Northumberland), 
Sprinkle  in  the  pan  (Yorks.  and  Midlands), 

Rise,  Sally  Walker, 

For  a  young  man. 

Choose  to  the  east, 

Choose  to  the  west, 

f  very  one  (Northumberland), 
Choose  to  the  |  ^^^^^  j 

You  love  best 

Now  you're  inarriedt 

I  wish  you  joy, 
I  li  st  a  girl, 
And  then  a  boy. 

Seven  years  after,  ^ 

Seven  years  over,    |         .      *    %  3\ 
,    ,  (Northumberland). 
Now  s  the  time  to  j  ^  ^ 

J 


Kiss  and  give  over. 


Five  years  after 
A  son  and  daughter, 
Pray,  young  couple, 
Kiss  away. 


(Yorks.,  6:c.) 


^Hexbam  (Miss  J.  Barker). 


XXXIX.    Sally  Waters,  Sally  Waters,  come  rise  if  you  can, 
Come  rise  in  the  morning,  all  for  a  young  man ; 
Come  choose,  come  choose,  come  choose  if  you  cao, 
Come  choose  a  good  one  or  let  it  alone. 

— Monton,  Lancashire  (Miss  Dendjr). 

XL.   Sally  Waters,  Sally  Waters, 
Come  rise  if  you  can. 
Come  rise  in  the  morning, 
All  for  a  young  man. 
First  to  the  cast,  then  to  the  west, 
Then  to  the  bonny  lass  that  you  love  best. 
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Now,  Sally,  you  are  married^ 

I  hope  you'll  agree, 

Seven  years  at  afterwards,  seven  years  ago, 
And  now  they  are  parted  wnth  a  kiss  and  a  blow. 

— Monton,  Lancashire  (Miss  Dendy). 

The  last  two  lines  were  supplied  by  a  girl  in  a  very  poor  district  of 
Manchester  (note  by  Miss  Dendy), 

XLL   Rise,  Sally  Walkeri  rise,  if  you  can, 

Rise,  Sally  Walker,  and  follow  your  gueedman, 

Choose  to  the  east,  and  choose  to  the  west. 

Choose  to  the  one  that  you  love  best. 

There  is  a  couple  married  in  joy^ 

First  a  girl  and  then  a  boy, 

Seven  years  after,  seven  years  to  come. 

^Rosefaearty  (Rev,  W.  Gxegor). 

XLII.    Little  Polly  Sanders  sits  on  the  sand, 

Weeping  and  crying  for  her  young  man; 

Rise  up^  PoUy,  wipe  your  tears. 

Pick  the  one  you  love  so  sweet 

Now  Polly's  got  married,  we  hope  shell  have  joy. 

For  ever  and  ever  a  girl  or  a  boy. 

If  one  won't  do,  she  must  have  two, 

So  I  pray  you,  young  damsels,  to  kiss  two  and  two. 

— Liverpool  (C.  C.  Bell). 

XLIIL  Here  sits  poor  Sally  on  the  ground, 

Sighing  and  sobbing  for  her  young  man. 

Arise,  Sally,  rise,  and  wipe  your  weeping  eyes, 

And  turn  to  the  east,  and  turn  to  the  west. 
And  show  the  little  boys  that  you  love  best. 

A  bogie  in,  a  bogie  out, 

A  bogie  in  the  garden, 

I  wouldn't  part  with  my  young  man 

For  fourpence  ha'penny  farthing. 

—Long  Eatoo,  Notdogham  (Miss  Youngman). 
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[In  London  the  above  is :] — 

XLIV.    A  beau  in  front  and  a  beau  behind, 
And  a  bogie  in  the  garden  oh  ! 
I  wouldn't  part  with  my  sweetheart 
For  tuppence  (two)  ha'penny  farthing. 

^London  (Mrs.  Merck). 

XLV.   Sally  Walker,  SaUy  Walker, 
Come  spring  time  and  love. 
She's  lamenting,  she's  lamenting, 

All  for  her  3'oung  man. 
Come  choose  to  the  east,  come  choose  to  the  west, 
Come  choose  the  one  that  you  love  best 

Here's  a  couple  got  married  together, 

Father  and  mother  they  must  agree, 
Love  each  other  like  sister  and  brother, 
I  pray  this  couple  to  kiss  together. 

— Morpeth  (Henderson's  Folk'tore  cf 
Sorihem  Cauniies^  p.  26). 

XLVL   Rise,  Sally  Walker,  rise  if  you  can. 

Rise,  Sally  Walker,  and  choose  your  good  man, 
Choose  to  the  east,  and  choose  to  the  west, 

And  choose  the  very  one  you  love  best. 
Now  tliey're  married,  wish  them  joy. 
First  a  girl,  and  then  a  boy, 
Seven  years  after,  seven  years  to  come, 
Now's  the  time  to  kiss  and  be  done. 

— Gainford,  Dorbam  (Miss  A.  Edteston). 

XLVIL  Little  Alexander  sitting  on  the  sand, 

Weeping  and  crying  for  a  young  man ; 

Rise  up,  Sally,  and  wipe  your  tears, 

Pick  the  very  one  that  you  like  best. 

Now,  Sally,  nowmarritd,  1  hoi^c  she'll  (or  you'll)  enjo^, 

For  ever  and  ever  with  that  little  boy 

(or  with  her  or  your  young  boy). 

^Beddgelert,  Wales  (Mrs.  Williams). 
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XLVIIL  Rice»  Sally  Water,  rice  if  you  can, 

Rice^  Sally  Water,  and  choose  your  young  man ; 
Choose  to  the  east,  choose  to  the  west, 

Choose  to  the  pictticisL  liiaL  you  love. 

Now  youVc  married,  we  wish  you  good  joy, 
First  a  little  girl,  and  then  a  little  boy ; 
Seven  years  after,  seven  years  to  come, 
Seven  years  of  plenty,  and  kiss  when  you  done. 

—Norfolk  (Mrs.  Haddon). 

(r)  A  ring  is  formed  by  the  children  joining  hands.  One 
girl  kneels  or  sits  down  in  the  centre,  and  covers  her  face  with 
her  hands  as  if  weeping.  The  ring  dances  round  and  sings 
the  word&  The  child  in  the  centre  rises  when  the  command  is 
given,  and  chooses  a  boy  or  girl  from  the  ring,  who  goes  into 
the  centre  with  her.  These  two  kiss  together  when  the  words  are 
said.  The  child  who  was  first  in  the  centre  then  joins  the  ring, 
the  second  remaining  in  the  centre,  and  the  game  continues. 

All  versions  of  this  game  are  played  in  the  same  way,  except 
slight  variations  in  a  few  instances.  Kissing  does  not  prevail 
in  all  the  versions.  In  the  Earls  Heaton  game,  the  child  who 
kneels  in  the  centre  also  pretends  to  weep  and  dries  her  tears 
before  choosing  a  partner.  Miss  Bume,  in  Shropshire  Folk- 
lore^  says  the  girl  kneels  disconsolately  in  the  middle  of  the 
ring.  In  the  Strix would  version,  the  child  stands  in  the  centre 
hr>l(iing  in  her  hands  somcthint,^  rescmhhng  a  saucer;  she  then 
pretends  to  knock  it  in  a  mortar,"  and  gives  the  saucer  to  the 
one  whom  she  chooses.  This  one  exchanges  places  with  her. 
In  the  Northants  version,  at  the  words  "  dash  the  bells,"  the 
children  dash  down  their  joined  hands  to  imitate  ringing  bells. 
Addy,  Sheffield  Glossary ^  says  one  girl  sits  in  the  middle 
weeping.  When  tlic  girl  has  chosen,  the  young  man  remains 
in  tlie  centre,  and  the  word  "  Sally  "  is  changed  to  Billy,"  or 
some  other  name,  and  "man"  to  "girl."  In  the  Beddgclert 
version,  the  centre  child  wipes  her  eyes  with  a  handkerchief  in 
the  beginning  of  the  game.  Several  other  versions  have  been 
sent  me,  all  being  the  same  as  those  printed  here,  or  varying 
so  slightly,  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them. 

{d)  Tne  analysis  of  the  game-rhymes  is  as  follows 
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The  first  thing  to  note  from  this  analysis  are  the  words 
Sally  and  Water.  In  twenty-three  versions  they  are  Sally 
Water  or  Waters,  in  seventeen  versions  it  is  Sally  Walker,  in 
six  versions  it  is  another  name  altogether,  while  in  two  versions 

it  is  Sallie  only.  The  most  constant  name,  therefore,  points  to 
Sally  Water  as  the  oldest  version  ;  and  it  is  noticeable  that 
in  the  Lincolnshire  and  Sheffield  versions,  where  the  name  is 
not  Sally  Water,  the  word  water  is  introduced  later  on  in  the 
line  which  directs  the  action  of  sprinkling  water.  Is  it  possible, 
then,  that  Sally  Water  may  be  a  corruption  from  an  earlier 
form  where  Sally  is  some  other  word,  not  the  name  of  i  giri, 
as  it  is  usually  supposed  to  be,  and  the  word  water  is  con- 
nected, not  with  the  name  of  the  maiden,  but  with  the  action 
of  sprinkling  which  she  is  called  upon  to  perform  ?  If  we 
could  surmise  that  the  early  form  was  "Sallie,  Sallie,  water 
sprinkle  in  the  pan,"  the  accusative  being  placed  before 
the  verb,  the  problem  would  be  solved  in  this  manner;  but 
there  is  no  warrant  for  this  poetical  licence  in  popular  verses* 
and  I  prefer  to  suggest  that  "water"  got  attached  as  a  sur- 
name by  simple  transposition,  such  as  the  Norfolk  and  Bedd- 
gelert  versions  allow  as  evidence.  It  follows  from  this  that 
Walker  and  other  names  appear  as  degraded  forms  of  the 
original,  and  do  not  enter  into  the  question  of  origins,  a  point 
which  may  readily  be  conceded,  considering  that  the  general 
evidence  of  all  these  singing  games  is,  that  no  special  names 
are  ever  used,  but  that  names  change  to  suit  the  players.  The 
next  incident  in  the  analysis  is  the  ceremony  of  "  sprinkling 
the  wiLier,"  which  is  constant  in  tvvciit3'-one  versions,  while  the 
Wakefield  "Springin'  in  the  pan,"  the  Settle  "Tinkle  in  a  can," 
Halhweil's  Sprinkle  for  a  young  man,"  and  the  eight  versions 
in  which  this  incident  is  wholly  absent  in  any  form,  are  evident 
corruptions.  The  tendency  of  the  corruption  is  shown  by  this 
to  be  that  the  sprinkling  of  water came  to  be  omitted  from 
the  verse,  and  therefore  the  other  variants — 

Sitting  by  the  water  (Sheflfield), 

Water  your  can  (Warwickshire), 

Sitting  in  a  sigh  (Nairn), 

Silting  on  the  sand  (Fraserburgh  and  Beddgelert). 
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Sitting  in  the  sander  (Cornwall), 

Sitting  in  the  sun  (Brigg.  and  Nairn), 

Sat  upon  a  cinder  (Earls  Heaton), 

Sitting  on  the  ground  (Notts.), 
are  but  the  steps  through  which  the  entire  omission  of  the 
water  incident  was  finally  attained.  Tlic  third  incident  is 
"  Rise  and  choose"  a  young  man,  the  alternative  being  "Cry- 
ing for  a  young  man."  The  first  indicates  a  kneeling  and 
reverential  attitude  before  the  water,  and  occurs  in  twenty- 
one  versicMiSi  while  the  second  only  occurs  in  fourteen  ver- 
sions. 

The  expression  "  crying "  is  really  to  "  announce  a  want," 
as  "wants"  were  formerly  cried  by  the  official  "crier"  of 

every  township,  and  indeed  as  children  still  in  games  "cry" 
the  forfeits;  but  I'lsir];^  this  mcaamg,  the  expression  came  to 
mean  crying  in  the  sense  of  "  weeping,"  and  appearing  to  the 
minds  of  children  as  a  natural  way  of  expressing  a  want,  would 
therefore  succeed  in  ousting  any  more  archaic  notion.  The 
incident  of  crying  for  a  lover  appears  in  other  singing  games, 
as,  for  instance,  in  *'  Poor  Mary."  Especially  may  this  be  con- 
sidered the  process  which  has  been  going  on  when  it  is  seen 
that  "choosing"  is  an  actual  incident  of  the  game,  even  in 
those  casts  where  "crying"  has  replaced  the  kneeling.  The 
choosing  incident  also  assumes  two  forms,  namely,  with  respect 
to  **  east  and  west "  in  twenty-two  versions,  and  "  best  and 
worst "  in  nine  versions.  Now,  the  expression,  '*for  better  for 
worse,"  is  an  old  marriage  formula  preserved  in  the  vernacular 
portion  of  the  ancient  English  marriage  service  (see  Palgrave, 
English  Commonwealth y  ii.,  p.  cxxxvi.)  ;  and  I  cannot  but  think 
that  we  have  the  same  formula  in  this  game,  especially  as  the 
final  admonition  in  nearly  all  the  versions  is  to  choose the 
one  loved  best''  Following  upon  this  comes  the  very  general 
marriage  formula  noted  so  frequently  in  these  games.  It  is 
slightly  varied  in  some  versions,  and  is  replaced  by  a  different 
formula,  but  one  that  also  appears  in  other  games,  in  two  or 
three  versions.  One  feature  is  very  noticeable  in  the  less 
common  versions  of  this  game,  viz.,  the  assumption  of  the 
marriage  being  connected  with  the  birth  of  children,  and  the 
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indulgences  of  the  lovers,  as  in  the  Tong  and  Scottish  versions 
xxxii.,  xxxiii.,  and  xxxiv. 

(e)  In  considering  the  probable  origin  of  the  game,  the 
first  thing  will  be  to  ascertain  as  far  as  possible  what  ideas 
the  words  are  intended  to  convey.  Taking  note  of  the 
results  of  the  analysis,  so  far  as  they  show  the  oomiptkms 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  words,  it  seems  dear  that  thot^gh 
it  is  not  possible  to  restore  the  original  words,  their  original 
meaning  is  still  preserved.  This  is,  that  they  accompanied  tlie 
perfu nuance  of  a  marriage  ceremony,  and  that  a  chief  feature  of 
this  ceremony  was  connected  with  sume  form  of  water- worship, 
or  some  rite  in  which  water  played  a  chief  part.  Now  it  has 
been  noted  before  that  the  games  of  children  have  preserved, 
by  adaptation,  the  marriage  ceremony  of  ancient  times  (e.^., 
"Merry  ma  Tansa,"  ''Nuts  in  May,"  "Poor  Mary/'  "Round  and 
Round  the  Village  **) ;  but  this  is  the  first  instance  where  such 
an  important  particularisation  as  that  implied  by  water«-worship 
qualifies  the  marriage  ceremony.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  see 
what  this  exactly  means.  Mr.  Hartland,  in  his  Prr.srus  (i.  167-9), 
draws  attention  to  the  general  significance  of  the  water  cere- 
monial in  marriage  customs,  and  Mr.  F.  B.  Jevons,  in  his  intro- 
duction to  Plutarch's  Romane  Questions,  and  in  tlie  Transactions 
of  the  Folk-lore  Congress^  1891,  deals  with  the  subject  in  refer- 
ence to  the  origin  of  custom  obtaining  among  both  Aryan  and 
non-Aiyan  speaking  people.  In  this  connection  an  important 
consideration  arises.  The  Esthonian  brides,  on  the  morning 
after  the  wedding,  are  taken  to  make  offerings  to  the  water 
spirit,  and  they  throw  offerings  into  the  spring  (or  a  vessel  of 
water),  overturn  a  vessel  of  water  in  the  liouse,  and  sprinkle 
their  bridegrooms  with  water.  The  Hindoo  offerings  oT  the  bride 
were  cast  into  a  water  vessel,  and  tlic  bride  sprinkles  the  court  of 
the  new  house  with  water  by  way  of  exorcism,  and  also  sprinkles 
the  bridegroom  (Jevons,  loc.  cit.^  p.  345)^  Here  the  parallel  be- 
tween the  non-Aryan  Esthonian  custom  and  the  Aryan  Hindoo 
custom  is  very  close,  and  it  is  a  part  of  Mr.  Jevons'  acgument 
that,  among  the  Teutons,  with  whom  alone  of  Aryan  speaking 
peoples  the  Esthonians  came  into  contact,  the  custom  was  limited 
to  the  bride  simply  stepping  over  a  vessel  of  water.    There  is 
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certainly  something  a  great  deal  more  than  the  parallel  to  the 
Teutonic  custom  in  the  game  of*  Sally,  Sally  Water,"  and  as  it 
equates  more  nearly  to  Hindoo  and  Esthonian  custom,  the  ques- 
tion is,  Does  it  help  Mr.  Jcvoiis  in  the  important  point  he  raises  ? 
I  think  it  docs.  A  custom  is  very  low  down  among  the  strata  ol" 
sur\Mvals  when  it  is  only  to  be  recognised  as  part  of  a  children's 
singing  game,  and  the  pru})07;ition  it  suggests  is  that  children 
have  preserved  more  of  the  old  custom  than  was  preserved  by 
the  people  who  adopted  a  portion  of  it  into  their  marriage 
ceremony.  A  custom  so  treated  must  be  older  than  the 
marriage  ceremony  with  which  it  thus  came  into  contact,  and 
if  this  is  a  true  conclusion,  we  have  in  this  children's  game  a 
relic  of  the  pre-Celtic  peoples  of  these  islands — a  relic  therefore 
going  back  many  centuries  for  its  origin,  and  wliich  is  of  inesti- 
mable service  in  discussing  some  important  problems  of  the 
ethnic  significance  of  folk-lore.  These  conclusions  are  entirely 
derived  from  the  significant  position  which  this  game  occupies 
in  relation  to  Esthonian  (non-Aryan)  and  to  Teutonic  (Aryan) 
marriage  customs  respectively,  and  therefore  it  is  of  consider- 
able importance  to  note  that  it  entirely  fits  in  with  the  conclu- 
sion which  my  husband  has  drawn  as  to  the  non-Aryan  origin  of 
water-worship  (seeGomme's  Ethnolofy  of  Folk-lore^  pp.  79-105). 

There  is,  however,  something  liirthcr  which  seems  to  bring 
this  game  into  line  witli  non-Aryan  marriage  customs.  The 
marriage  signified  by  tlie  game  is  acknowledged  and  sanctioned 
by  the  presence  of  witnesses;  is  made  between  two  people 
who  choose  each  other  without  any  form  of  compulsion;  is 
accompanied  by  blessings  upon  the  young  couple  and  prognos- 
tications of  the  birth  of  children.  These  points  show  that  the 
marriage  ceremony  belongs  to  a  time  when  the  object  of  the 
union  was  to  have  children,  and  when  its  duration  was  not 
necessarily  for  life.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  water  worship  is 
distinctly  connected  with  the  desire  to  liave  children  {Proc. 
Roy,  Irish  Acad.^  3rd  ser.,  ii.  9);  and  that  the  idea  of  the 
temporary  character  of  the  marriage  status  of  the  lower  classes 
of  the  people  is  still  extant  I  have  certain  evidence  of,  Earl}^ 
in  November  of  1895,  a  man  tried  for  bigamy  gave  as  his 
defence  that  he  thought  his  marriage  was  ended  with  his  first 
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wife,  as  he  had  been  away  seven  years.  It  is  a  frequently 
told  story.  A  year  and  a  day  and  seven  years  are  the  two 
periods  for  which  the  popular  mind  regards  marriage  bind- 
ing. '*  I  was  faithful  to  him  for  seven  years,  and  had  more 
than  my  two  children,"  a  woman  said  to  me  once,  as  if  two 
children  were  the  required  or  expected  number  to  be  bom 
lii  ihat  period.  If  tlicrc  is  a  popular  belief  of  this  kind,  it  is 
strangely  borne  out  by  this  ganic-rhynie.  *'  First  n  ^\v\,  and 
tlicn  a  bo\',"  may  also  be  shown  to  be  a  result  to  be  desired 
and  prayed  for,  in  the  popular  belief  that  a  man's  cycle  of  life  is 
not  complete  until  he  is  the  father  of  a  daughter,  who,  in  her  turn, 
shall  have  a  son.  Miss  Hawkins  Dempster  obtained  evidence 
of  such  a  belief  from  the  lips  of  a  man  who  considered  he  was 
entitled  to  marry  another  woman,  as  his  wife  had  only  borne 
him  sons,  and  therefore  his  life  was  not  (like  hers)  complete. 

The  free  choice  of  both  woman  and  man  is  opposed  to  the 
theor}'  of  our  present  marriage  ceremony,  where  permission  or 
authority  to  marry  is  only  necessary  for  the  woman,  the  man 
being  able  to  do  as  he  pleases.  This  is  now  regarded  as 
a  sign  of  women's  early  subjection  to  the  authority  of  men  and 
their  subordinate  place  in  the  household.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  this  was  the  relative  position  of  men  and  women 
when  a  ceremony  was  first  found  needful  and  instituted  I 
am  inclined  to  think  it  must  have  been,  rather,  the  importance 
attached  to  the  woman's  act  of  ratification,  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses,  of  her  formal  promise  to  bear  children  to  a  parti- 
culai  man.  Man  lagc  would  then  consist  of  contracts  between 
two  parties  for  the  purpose  of,  and  which  actually  resulted 
in,  the  birth  of  children  ;  of  concubinage,  or  the  wife  consent- 
ing to  children  being  born  to  her  husband  by  another  woman 
in  her  stead,  if  she  herself  failed  in  this  respect  (such  children 
being  hers  and  her  husband's  jointly);  of  marriage  without 
ceremony  or  set  purpose,  resulting  from  young  people  being 
thrown  together  at  feast  times,  gathering  in  of  harvests, 'Ac, 
which  might  or  might  not  result  in  the  birth  of  children. 
These  conditions  of  the  marriage  rite  are  at  variance  with  what 
we  know  of  the  Ar>*an  marriage  generally  and  its  results ;  and 
that  they  ilow  from  the  customs  preserved  in  the  game  under 
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consideration  is  fuitlicr  proof  of  tlie  origin  of  tlic  game  from  a 
marriage  rite  of  the  pre-Celtic  people  of  these  islands.  The 
"kissing  together"  of  the  married  couple  is  the  tokeD  to  the 
witnesses;  of  their  mutual  consent  to  the  contract. 

Attention  has  already  been  directed  to  the  fact  that  parts  of 
the  formula  preserved  in  this  game  are  also  fpund  in  other 
games,  and  it  may  possibly  be  assumed  therefrom  that  the 
same  origin  must  be  given  to  these  games  as  to  "  Sally  Water." 
The  objection  to  such  a  conclusion  is  mainly  that  it  is  impossible 
to  decide  to  which  game  the  popular  marriage  formula  originally 
belonged,  and  from  which  it  has  been  borrowed  by  the  other 
games.  Seeing  how  exactly  it  fits  the  circumstances  of  '*  Sally 
Water,"  it  might  not  be  too  much  to  suggest  that  it  rightly 
belongs  to  this  game.  Another  point  to  be  noted  is  that  the  tune 
to  which  the  words  of  the  marriage  formula  are  sung  is  always 
the  same,  irrespective  of  that  to  which  the  previous  verses  are 
sung,  and  this  rule  obtains  in  all  those  games  in  which  this 
formula  appears — a  further  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  formula 
as  an  outcome  of  the  early  marriage  ceremony. 

Sally  Sober 

A  game  among  girls  [undescribed]. — Dickinson's  Cumber^ 
land  Glossary  {Supplement), 

Salmoa  Fishers 

I.  Cam'  ye  by  the  salmon  fishers, 
Cam'  ye  by  the  roperee  ? 
Saw  ye  a  sailor  laddie 
Sailing  on  the  raging  sea  ? 

Oh,  dear  ,  are  ye  going  to  marry  ? 

Yes,  indeed,  and  that  1  am. 
Tell  to  me  your  own  true  lover, 
Tell  to  me  your  lover's  name  ? 
He's  a  bonnie  lad,  lu's  a  bounie  fellow, 

» 

Oh,  he's  a  bonnie  lad, 
Wi'  ribbons  blue  and  yellow. 
Stockings  of  blue  silk ; 
Shoes  of  patent  leather, 
Points  to  tie  them  up^ 
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A  gold  ring  on  his  finger. 

Did  you  see  the  ship  he  came  in  ? 

Did  you  see  it  comin'  in  ? 

Every  lassie  \vi'  Iicr  laddie, 

Every  widow  wi'  iier  son. 

Mother,  stt  urk  eight  o'clock. 

Mother,  may  i  get  out  ? 

For  my  love  is  waiting 

For  to  get  me  out. 

First  he  gave  me  apples. 

Then  he  gave  me  pears. 

Then  he  gave  me  a  sixpence 

To  kiss  him  on  the  stairs. 

Oh,  dear  me,  I  wish  I  had  Lea, 

To  write  a  letter  to  my  love 

To  come  back  and  man  y  mc. 

— Kosehearty  (Rev.  W,  Grcgor). 

IL    Cam'  ye  by  the  salmon  fishers  ? 
Cam'  ye  by  the  roperee  ? 
Saw  ye  a  sailor  laddie 
Waiting  on  the  coast  for  me  ? 
I  ken  fahr  I'm  gyain, 
I  ken  falls  gyain  wi*  me; 
I  ba'e  a  lad  o'  my  ain. 
Ye  daurna  tack  'im  fae  me. 
Stockings  of  h\uv  silk, 
Shoes  of  patent  leather, 
Kid  to  tie  them  up, 
And  gold  rings  on  his  finger. 
Oh  for  six  o'clock  I 
Oh  for  seven  I  weary ! 
Oh  for  eight  o'clock  ! 
And  then  I'll  see  my  dearie. 

— Focivabcis  ;Kev.  \V,  Giejjor) 

III.   Come  ye  by  the  salmon  fishers  ? 
Come  ye  by  the  roperee  ? 
Saw  ye  my  dear  sailor  laddie 
Sailing  on  the  raging  sea  ? 
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Tip  for  gold  and  tip  for  silver, 
Tip  for  the  bonnie  laddie  I  do  adore; 
My  delight 's  for  a  sailor  laddie, 
And  shall  be  for  evermore. 
Sit  you  down,  my  lovely  Elsie, 
Take  your  baby  on  your  knee ; 
Drink  your  health  for  a  jolly  sailor, 
lie  will  come  back  and  marry  you. 
He  will  give  you  beads  and  ear-rings, 
Me  will  give  you  diamonds  free; 
Sailors  they  are  bonnie  laddies, 
Oh,  but  they  are  neat  and  clean  I 
They  can  kiss  a  bonnie  lassie 
In  the  dark,  and  A,  B,  C ; 
When  the  sailors  come  home  at  evening 
They  take  off  their  tany  clothes, 
They  put  on  their  li^hi  bluejackets, 
That  is  the  way  the  sailors  go. 

—Rev.  W.  Grcgor. 

A  circle  is  formed,  and  the  children  dance  round  singing. 
Before  beginning  they  agree  which  of  the  players  is  to  be 
named  in  the  fifth  line  of  the  Rosehearty  version. 

Jamieson's  Dictionary  {sub  voce),  **  Schamon's  Dance,*'  says, 
"  Some  particular  kind  of  dance  anciently  used  in  Scotland." 

Blaw  up  tlie  bagpyp  than. 
The  schamon's  dance  1  mon  begin, 
I  trow  it  sail  not  pane. 
— "Peblis  to  the  Play,"  ChronUUs  of  Scottish  Poetry^  i.  135. 

Pinkerton  defines  salmon  as  "probably  show^man,  s/taw- 

See  "Shame  Reel,  or  Shamit  Dance." 

Salt  Eel 

This  is  something  like  "Hide  and  Find."  The  name  of 
Salt  Eel  may  have  been  given  it  from  one  of  the  points  of  the 

game,  which  is  to  baste  the  runaway  individual,  whom  you 
may  overtake,  ail  the  way  home  with  your  liandkcrcliicf, 
twisted  hard  for  that  purpose.    Salt  Eel  implies  on  board  ship 
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a  rope  s  ending,  and  on  shore  an  equivalent  process. — Moor's 
Suffolk  Words  and  Phrases^ 

Save  All 

Two  sides  are  chosen  in  this  game.  An  even  number  of 
boys,  say  eight  on  each  side.  HaH"  of  these  run  out  of  the 
Hne,  and  are  chased  by  half  of  the  boys  from  the  other  side. 
If  two  out  of  four  get  "home"  to  door  or  lampt-post,  they 
save  all  the  prisoners  which  have  been  made ;  if  two  out  of 
four  are  caught  before  the  others  get  "  home,"  the  side  catch- 
ing them  beats. — Deptford  (Miss  Chase). 

Say  Girl 

A  game  undescribedi  recorded  by  the  Rev.  S.  D.  Hcadlam 
as  played  by  some  Hoxton  school  children. — Church  Reformer^ 
1894. 

Scat 

A  paper-knife,  or  thin  slip  of  wood,  is  placed  by  one 
player  on  his  open  palm.  Another  takes  it  up  quickly,  and 
tries  to  "scat"  his  opponent's  hand  before  he  can  draw  it 
away.  Sometimes  a  feint  of  taking  the  paper-knife  is  made 
three  or  four  times  before  it  is  really  done.  When  the  "scat" 
is  given,  the  "  scatter  "  in  his  turn  rests  the  knife  on  his  palm. 
Scat  is  the  Cornish  for  "  slap." — Folk-lore  Journal,  v.  50. 

Scop-peril,  or  Scoperel 

Name  for  teetotum  ordinarily  manufactured  by  sticking  a 
pointed  peg  through  a  bone  button. — Easther's  Abmudbury 
Glossary  ;  also  in  SW.  Lincolnshire,  Cole's  Glossarj*. 

Sec  "Totum," 

Scotch-hoppers 

In  Poor  Robin*s  Almanack  for  1677,  verses  to  the 

reader,  on  the  back  of  the  title-page,  concerning  the  chief 
matters  in  the  volume,  among  many  other  articles  of  intelli- 
gence, the  author  professes  to  show — 
**The  time  when  scliool  boys  should  play  Scotch-hoppcrsy 
Another  allusion  occurs  in  the  same  periodical  for  1707 — 
"Lawyers  and  Physiiians  have  little  to  do  tin's  month,  and 
therefore  they  may  (if  they  will)  play  at  ScoUh-hoppers*  Some 
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men  put  their  hands  into  peoples'  pockets  open,  and  extract 
it  dutch'di  of  that  beware.  But  counsel  without  a  cure,  is  a 
body  without  a  soul/'  And  again,  in  1740 — "The  fifth  house 
tells  ye  whether  whores  be  sound  or  not;  when  it  is  good 
to  eat  tripes,  bloat  herrings,  fry'd  frogs»  rotten  eggs,  and 
monkey's  tails  butter'd,  or  an  ox  liver  well  stuck  with  fish 
hooks  ;  wlien  it  is  tlic  most  coiivenicMit  time  for  an  old  man 
to  pla^'  at  Scott/i-Ziopprrs  amongst  the  boys.  In  it  also  is 
touiul  plainly,  that  the  best  armour  of  proof  against  the  fleas, 
is  to  go  drunk  to  bed." 
See  "Hopscotch,"  "Tray-Trip." 

Scots  and  English 

Boys  first  choose  sides.  The  two  chosen  leaders  join  both 
hands,  and  raising  them  high  enough  to  let  the  others  pass 
through  below,  cry — 

Brother  Jack,  if  ye'Il  be  mine, 
I'll  gic  ye  claret  wine ; 
Claret  wine  is  good  and  fine, 

Through  the  needle  ee,  boys. 
Letting  their  arms  fall  they  enclose  a  boy  and  ask  him  to 
which  side  he  will  belong,  and  he  is  disposed  of  according 
to  his  own  decision.  The  parties  being  at  length  formed,  are 
separated  by  a  real  or  imaginary  line,  and  place  at  some 
distance  behind  them,  in  a  heap,  their  hats,  coats,  &c.  Hiey 
stand  opposite  to  each  other,  the  object  being  to  make  a 
successful  incursion  over  the  line  into  the  enemy's  country, 
and  bring  oft  part  of  the  heap  of  clothes.  It  requires  both 
address  and  swiftness  of  foot  to  do  so  without  being  taken  by 
the  foe.  The  winninjir  of  the  game  is  decided  by  which  party 
first  loses  all  its  men  or  its  property.  At  Hawick,  where  the 
legendary  mimicry  of  old  Border  warfare  peculiarly  tlourishcs,  the 
boys  are  accustomed  to  use  the  following  rhymes  of  defiance : — 
King  Covenanter,  come  out  if  ye  daur  venture ! 
Set  your  foot  on  Scots'  ground,  English,  if  ye  daur! 

— Chambers'  Pcpuiar  Rhymes^  p.  127. 

The  following  version  was  written  down  in  1 82 1  under  the 
name  of  Scotch  and  Englisli : — Two  parlies  of  boys,  divided 
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by  a  fixed  line,  endeavoured  to  pull  one  another  across  this 

line,  or  to  seize  by  bodily  stieiifjth  or  ninibleness  a  "wad" 
(the  coals  or  hats  of  tlie  players)   from  the   little  heap 
deposited   in  the  different   territories  at  a  convenient  dis- 
tance.   The  person  pulled  across  or  seized  in  his  attempt 
to  rob  the  camp  was  made  a  prisoner  and  conducted  to  the 
enemy's  statiooi  where  he  remained  under  the  deoomina- 
tion  of  "  stinkard  "  till  relieved  by  one  of  the  same  side,  or  by 
a  general  exchange  of  prisoners. — Blackwoods  Mt^azine^ 
August  1821,  p.  25.   The  Denham  Tracts^  \.  150,  gives  a 
version  of  the  game  much  the  same  as  these,  except  that 
tiie  words  used  by  the  English  are,     Here's  a  leap  into  thy 
kingdom,  dry-bcllicd  Scot."     See  also  Hutton's  History  cf 
Roman  Wall  (1804),  P-  104.    Brockett's  account,  under  the 
title  of  "Stealy  Clothes,  or  Watch  Webs,"  is  as  follows: — 
The  players  divide  into  two  parties  and  draw  a  line  as  the 
boundary  of  their  respective  territories.   At  an  equal  distance 
from  this  line  each  player  deposits  his  hat  or  some  other 
article  of  his  dress.   The  object  of  the  game  is  to  seize  and 
convey  these  singly  to  your  own  store  from  that  of  the  enemy, 
but  if  you  are  unfortunately  caught  in  the  attempt,  you  not 
only  restore  the  plunder  but  become  a  piisoncr  yourself. 
This  evidently  takes  its  origin  from  the  inroads  of  the  Englis-ii 
and  Scotch ;  indeed,  it  is  plainly  proved  from  the  language 
used  on  the  occasion,  which  consists  in  a  great  measure  of 
the  terms  of  reproach  still  common  among  the  Borderers. — 
Brockett's  North  Country  Words* 

Jamieson,  also,  describes  the  game  under  the  title  of 
"English  and  Scotch/'  and  says  the  game  has  originated 
from  the  mutual  incursions  of  the  two  nations. 

See  "  French  and  English,"  "  Prisoner's  Base,"  '  Rigs." 

Scratch  Cradle 

The  game  of  **  Cat's  Cradle." 

Scnish 

A  game  much  like  Shinty  between  two  sides  of  boys,  each 
with  bandies  (scrushes)  trying  to  knock  a  roundish  stone  over 
the  other's  line. — Barnes'  Dorset  Glossary,   See  **  Shinney." 
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Scurran-Meggy 

A  game  much  in  vog^e  in  Cumberland  during  the  last 
centuiy,  and  in  which  a  peculiar  form  of  top  called  a  "  scurran 
top  "  was  used. — Halliwell's  Didi&nary. 


— ^  — .  -  ,  •  "  ^^  \  — 


--London  (A.  B.  Gomme). 


I.    Titty  cum  tawtay, 

The  ducks  in  the  water ; 
Titty  cum  tawtay, 
The  geese  follow  after. 

— Halliwell's  Nursery  Kfytnes,  p.  313. 

IL    See-saw,  Margery  Daw, 

Sold  her  bed  to  lie  upon  straw ; 

Wasn't  she  a  dirty  slut 

To  sell  her  bed  to  lie  upon  dirt  ? 

—London  (A.  B.  Gomme). 

III.  Sce-saw,  Margery  Daw, 
Johnny  shall  have  a  new  master ; 
He  shan't  have  but  a  farthing  a  day, 
Because  he  can't  work  any  faster. 

— London  (G.  L.  Gomme). 

IV.  See-saw,  sacradown, 

Which  is  the  way  to  London  town  ? 
One  boot  up,  and  the  other  down, 
And  that  is  the  way  to  London  town. 

— Hallt weirs  Nursery  Rhymes^  No.  cccxxx. 

V.    The  poor  man  was  digging. 
To  and  fro,  to  and  fro ; 
And  his  spade  on  his  shoulder, 
To  and  fro,  to  and  fro. 
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The  poor  man  was  digging, 
To  and  fro,  to  and  fro ; 

And  he  caught  the  black  crossi 

To  and  fro,  to  and  fro.~Isle  of  Man  (A.  W.  Moore). 
A  common  game,  children  sitting  on  either  end  of  a 
plank  supported  on  its  centre,  and  made  to  rock  up  and 
down.  While  cnjoMiig  this  recreation,  they  sing  the  verse. 
Addy,  S/ztJ/ir/c/  G/ossdry,  gives  Ranty  or  Rantypole,  a  plar.k 
or  pole  balanced  evenly,  uf>on  which  chiidren  rock  up  and 
down  in  see-saw  fashion.  Jamieson,  Etymological  Dictionary^ 
gives  Coup-the-LadIc  as  the  name  for  See-saw  in  Aber- 
deen. Moor,  Suffolk  Words  and  Phrases^  describes  this 
game,  and  gives  the  same  words  to  be  sung  while  playing 
as  Halliwell's  above.  Grose  gives  "  Weigh/*  to  play  at  See- 
saw. Holloway,  Dictionary  of  Protntidalisms^  says,  in  Norfolk 
Sec-saw  is  called  Titti  cum  Totter ;  and  in  Gainford,  Durham, 
Ewiggy  Shoj^.  Halliwell  gives  versions  of  Nos.  II.  and  III. 
in  his  Nursery  R/ivnies,  and  also  other  verses  witli  the  open- 
ing words  See-saw,"  namely,  "  See-saw,  J ack-a- Daw,"  **  See- 
saw, Sack-a-day ; "  but  these  arc  not  connected  with  tlic 
game  by  Halliwell,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  words  to 
indicate  such  a  connection.  Mactaggart,  GaUcvidian  En- 
cychpadia^  calls  the  game  Coggle*te-Carry,"  but  gives  no 
verses,  and  Strutt  calls  it  "Titter  Totter." — Sports^  p.  303. 
He  does  not  give  any  rhymes,  except  to  quote  Gay's  poem, 
but  It  is  possible  that  the  rhyme  to  his  game  may  be  No.  I. 
Rrogden  gives  "  Hij^htte  "  as  the  game  of  See-saw.  The  Maii.\ 
version  has  not  betore  been  publislied,  and  Mr.  Moore  says  is 
now  quite  forgotten  in  the  Isle.  The  game  is  called  "  Shu^^- 
shoo"  in  Irisli,  and  also  "  Copple-thurrish,"  evidently  "Horse 
and  Pig,"  as  if  the  two  animals  were  balancing  against  each 
other,  and  alternately  becoming  elevated  and  depressed.— 
Ulster  Joum,  Arch,^  vi.  102.  The  child  who  stands  on  the 
plank  in  the  centre  and  balances  it,  is  frequently  called  the 
canstick  "  or  "  candlestick." 

See-Sim 

A  children's  game.  If  one  of  the  party  is  blindfolded,  it 
is  "Blind-Sim." — Spurden's  East  Anglian  Glossary, 
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Shame  Reel,  or  Shamit  Dance 

In  several  counties  of  Scotland  this  was  the  name  of  the 
first  dance  after  the  celebration  of  marriages.  It  was  performed 
by  the  bride  and  best  man  and  the  bridegroom  and  best  maid. 
The  bride's  partner  aslLcd  what  was  to  be  the  sham  spring," 
and  she  commonly  answered,  "  Through  the  world  will  I  gang 
wi'  the  lad  that  lo'es  me,"  which,  on  being  communicated  to  the 
fiddlers,  was  struck  up,  and  the  dance  went  on  somewhat 
punctiliously,  while  the  guesls  looked  on  in  silence,  and  greeted 
the  close  with  applause.  This  dance  was  common  in  Forfar- 
shire twent}^  years  ago. — Jamieson's  Dtctionaty^ 

See    Cushion  Dance,"  **  Salmon  Fishers." 

She  Said,  and  She  Said 

This  game  requires  two  confederates ;  one  leaves  the  room, 
and  the  other  in  the  secret  asks  a  player  in  the  room  to  whisper 
to  him  whom  she  (or  he)  loved;  he  then  calls  in  his  com- 
panion, and  the  following  dialogue  is  carried  on : — 
"  She  said,  and  she  said ! 

And  what  did  she  say  ?  " 
"She  said  that  she  loved." 
"And  whom  did  she  love? 

Suppose  she  said  she  loved  •—^  ?  " 
"  No !  she  never  said  that,  whatever  she  said." 
An  indefinite  number  of  names  are  mentioned  before  the  right  one. 
When  that  came,  to  the  surprise  of  the  whisperer,  the  answer  is^ — 

Yes !  she  said  that." 
The  secret  was  very  simple ;  the  name  of  a  widow  or  widower 
known  to  both  players  was  always  given  before  that  whispered. 
— Cornwall  {Folk-lore  Journal y  v.  50). 

Shepherd  and  Sheep 

Children  choose,  by  "  counting  out,"  or  otherwise,  a  Shep* 

herd  and  a  Wolf  (or  Mother  Sheep,  and  WoIQ.  The  Wolt 
goes  away,  and  the  rest  uf  the  players  are  the  Sheep  (or  Lambs) 
and  stand  in  a  row.  The  Sheplicrd  counts  them — Sunday, 
Monday,  Tuesday,  &c.    Then — 

Shepherd— shall  I  bring  home  for  you  for  dinner, 
Sunday,  Vm  going  to  market  ?  " 
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Sunday  chooses  somethings — roast  veal,  apple  tart,  or  any- 
thhig  else  that  she  likes.    Then  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  the 
rest  choose  also.    Shepherd  goes  away,  saying — 
"  Mind  you  are  all  good  children.** 
The  Wolf  comes  directly  the  Shepherd  goes  out  of  sight, 
and  takes  away  one  of  the  Sheep.    Shepherd  comes  back  and 
begins  to  distribute  tlic  dilTcrent  things — 
"Sunday,  Monday,  why,  where's  Tuesday?"  (or Wednes- 
day, as  the  case  may  be.) 
The  Children  cry  in  chorus — 
"Old  Wolf  came  down  the  chimney  and  took  htm  (or  ber) 
away." 

This  formula  is  repeated  till  all  the  children  (sheep)  are  stolen. 
The  Shepherd  now  goes  to  the  Wolfs  house  to  look  for  his 

sheep — 

Shepherd — "  Good  nioining,  have  you  seen  my  sheep?*' 
Wolf — "Yes,  they  went  down  Red  Lane.*' 

[Shepherd  looks  down  Red  Lane.] 
Shepherd — "  I've  been  down  Red  Lane,  and  they're  not  there** 
Wo//—**  I've  just  seen  them  pass,  they're  gone  down  Green  Lane,** 

&c.  These  questions  and  answers  continue  as  long  as  the 

children's  fancy  holds  out ;  then  the  Shepherd  comes  back. 
SJupJierd — "  I've  looked  everywhere,  and  can't  find  them.  1 

bTieve  you've  got  them  ?    I  smell  meat ;  may  I  go  up  and 

taste  your  soup  ?  " 
Wolf — "You  can't  go  upstairs,  your  shoes  are  too  dirty." 
Shepherd — "  I'll  take  oil'  my  shoes  "(pretends  to  take  themoflf). 
Wolf — "Your  stockings  are  too  dirty." 
Shepherd — "  I'll  take  off  my  stockings"  (suits  the  action). 
Wolf—''  Your  feet  are  too  dirty." 

Shepherd — ill  cut  my  feet  off"  (pretends  to  cut  them  off). 

(Milder  version,  "  I'll  wash  my  feet.") 
Wolf—*'  Then  the  blood  11  run  about." 

(Milder  version,  "Then  they'll  wet  my  carpet. 
Shepherd—*  Til  tie  up  my  feet." 

(Or,  "  I'll  wipe  my  feet.")  j 
Wolf- — "Well,  now  you  may  go  up."  ^ 
Shepherd — "  1  smell  my  sheep." 
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The  Shepherd  t|ien  goes  to  one  child,  pretends  to  taste — 
using  fingers  of  both  hands  as  though  holding  a  spoon  and  fork 
— on  the  top  of  the  child's  head,  saying,  "  That's  my  sheep/' 
*•  That's  Tuesday,"  &c.,  till  he  comes  to  the  end  of  the  row, 

then  the^'  all  shout  out  and  rush  home  to  the  fold,  the  Wolf 
with  ihcm.  A  fresh  Shepherd  aiul  W  jlf  are  chosen,  and  the 
game  starts  once  more. — Cornwall  I.  Barclay). 

One  player  is  chosen  to  be  the  Shepherd,  another  the  Thief, 
and  the  rest  the  sheep,  who  are  arranged  in  a  long  row.  The 
Shepherd  pretends  to  be  asleep;  the  Thief  takes  away  one  of 
the  sheep  and  hides  it ;  he  then  says — 

TAie/-^"  Shepherdy,  shepherdy,  count  your  sheep  1 " 
Shepherd — I  can't  come  now,  I'm  fast  asleep." 

Thief— If  you  don't  come  now,  they'll  all  be  gone, 
So  shepherdy,  shepherdy,  come  along!" 

The  Shepherd  counts  the  sheep,  and  missing  one,  asks 
where  it  is  gone.  The  Tliief  says,  "It  is  gone  to  get  fat!" 
The  Shepherd  goes  to  sleep  again,  and  the  same  performance 
is  repeated  till  all  the  sheep  are  hidden;  the  Shepherd  goes 
in  search  of  them,  and  when  found  they  Join  him  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  Thief. — Oswestry  (Bume's  Shropshire  Fclk-lore, 

V  520). 

Mr.  Northall  {Folk  Rhymes ^  p.  391)  gives  a  version  from 
Warwickshire,  and  says  he  believes  the  Shepherd's  dog  to  be 

the  true  thief  who  hides  his  propensity  in  tlie  dialogue — 
Bow,  wow,  wow,  Wiiat's  the  matter  now  ? 
A  leg  of  a  louse  came  over  my  house, 
And  stole  one  of  my  tat  slieep  away. 
The  game  is  played  as  in  Shropshire.    The  dialogue  in  the 

Cornish  game  is  similar  to  that  of Witch."   See  Wolf." 

Shepherds 

One  child  stands  alone,  facing  the  others  in  a  Hne  opposite. 
The  single  child  shouts,  "Shepherds,  shepherds,  give  warn- 
ing." The  others  reply,  "Warn  away!  warn  awaj'!**  Then 
she  asks,  "How  many  sheep  have  you  got?"  11  icy  answer, 
"  More  than  you  can  carry  away."  She  runs  and  catches  one 
— they  two  join  hands  and  chase  the  rest ;  each  one,  as  caught, 
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joining  hands  with  the  chasers  until  all  are  caught — Liverpool 
(Mr.  C.  C.  Bell,)   See  "  Stag,"  "  Warney." 

Shinney,  or  Shinty,  or  Shinnops 

A  writer  in  Blackwootts  Magazine,  August  1821,  p.  36,  says ; 
The  boys  attempt  to  drive  with  curved  sticks  a  ball,  or  what 
Is  more  common,  part  of  the  vertebral  bone  of  a  sheep,  in 
opposite  directions.  When  the  object  driven  along  reaches  the 
appointed  place  in  either  termination,  the  cry  of  hail !  stops 
the  pi  a}'  till  it  is  knocked  off  anew  by  the  boy  who  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  drive  it  past  the  gog.  In  the  SliefTicld  district 
it  is  played  as  described  by  Halliwcll.  During  the  game  the 
boys  call  out,  "  Hun  you,  shin  you."  It  is  called  Shinny  in 
Derbyshire. — Addy's  Sheffield  Glossary*  Haliiweirs  descrip- 
tion does  not  materially  differ  from  the  account  given  above 
except  that  when  the  knur  is  down  over  the  line  it  is  called  a 
*'bye."— (/>tV/iVw0i7).  In  Notes  and  Queries^  8th  series,  viil 
446 ;  ix.  115^/  seq,  the  game  is  described  as  played  In  Ltncohi- 
shire  under  the  name  of  "Cabsow,"  which  perhaps  accounts  for 
the  Barnes  game  of  Crab-sowl. 

In  Perthshire  it  is  described  as  a  game  in  which  bats  some- 
what resembling  a  golf  club  are  used.  At  every  fair  or  meet- 
ing of  the  country  people  there  were  contests  at  racing, 
wrestling,  putting  the  stone,  &c.,  and  on  holidays  all  the  males 
of  a  district,  young  and  old,  met  to  play  at  football,  but  oftcnrr 
at  shinty. — PertJishire  Statistical  Account,  v.  72 ;  Jamieson's 
description  is  the  same. 

Mactaggart's  GaUoi>idian  Encyck^adia  says:  A  game  de- 
scribed  by  Scotch  writers  by  the  name  of  Shintie ;  the  shins, 
or  under  parts  of  the  legs,  are  in  danger  during  the  game  of 
being  struck,  hence  the  name  from  shin. — Dickinson,  C umber" 
land  Glossary,  mentions  Shinny  as  a  boyish  game,  also  called 
Scabskew%  catty ;  it  is  also  the  name  of  the  crook-ended  stick 
used  in  the  game.  Patterson,  Antrim  and  Down  Glossary ^ 
under  name  Shinney,  says,  This  game  is  played  with  shinneys, 
i,e»,  hooked  sticks,  and  a  ball  or  small  block  of  wood  called  the 
"  Golley,"  or  "  Nag." 

In  London  this  game  is  called  Hockey.  It  seems  to  be  the 
same  which  is  designed  Not  in  Gloucestershire;  the  name 
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being  borrowed  from  the  ball,  which  is  made  of  a  knotty  piece 
of  wood. — Grose's  Glossary, 
It  has  been  said  that  Shinty  and  Hockey  differ  in  this 

respect,  that  in  the  la'tci  two  goals  aie  erected,  each  being 
lormcd  by  a  piece  of  stick  with  both  ends  stuck  in  the  ground. 
Tlie  players  divide  into  two  parties ;  to  each  of  these  the  care 
of  one  of  the  goals  belongs.  The  game  consists  in  endeavour' 
ing  to  drive  the  ball  through  the  goal  of  the  opposite  party. — 
Book  of  Sports  (i8io)y  pp.  11-13.  But  in  Shinty  there  are 
also  two  goals,  called  hails;  the  object  of  each  party  being 
to  drive  the  ball  beyond  their  own  hail,  but  there  is  no  hole 
through  which  it  must  be  driven.  The  ball,  or  knot  of  wood, 
is  called  Shintie. 

See  ♦'P:in.ly,"  ''Camp,"  "  Chinnup/'  "Crab-sowl,"  "  Dod- 
dart,"  "  Hockey,"  "Scrush." 

Ship 

A  boy's  game.  It  is  played  in  two  ways — (l)  Of  a  single 
character.  One  boy  bends  down  against  a  wall  (sometimes 
another  stands  pillow  for  his  head),  tlicn  an  opponent  jumps 
on  his  back,  crving  "Ships"  simply,  or  "Ships  a-sailing, 
coming  on."  if  he  slips  off',  he  has  to  bend  as  the  other ; 
but  if  not,  he  can  remain  as  long  as  he  pleases,  provided  he 
does  not  laugh  or  speak.  If  he  forgets  to  cry  Ships,"  he  has 
to  bend  down.  (2)  Sometimes  sides  are  chosen;  then  the 
whole  side  go  down  heads  and  tails,  and  all  the  boys  on  the 
other  side  have  to  jump  on  their  backs.  The  game  in  each 
case  is  much  the  same.  The  naming  "  was  formerly  Ships 
and  sailors  conn'ng  on." — Easther's  Ahnondbury  Glossary,  Mr. 
H.  Hardy  sends  an  account  from  Karis  Heaton,  which  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  these. 

Ship  Sail 

A  game  usually  played  with  marbles.    One  boy  puts  his 

hand  into  his  trousers  pocket  aiul  takes  out  as  many  marbles 
as  he  feels  inclined  ;  he  closes  his  fingers  o\  er  them,  and  holds 
out  his  hand  with  the  palm  down  to  the  opposite  player,  saying, 
"  Ship  sail,  sail  fast.  How  many  men  on  board  ?  "  A  guess  is 
made  by  his  opponent ;  if  less  he  has  to  give  as  many  marbles 
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as  will  make  up  the  true  number ;  if  more,  as  many  as  he  said 
over.  But  should  the  guess  be  correct  he  takes  them,  and 
then  in  his  turn  says,  "Ship  sail/'  &c. — Cornwall  {Foik-lon 
J&urftaly  V.  59). 

See  "Handy  Dandy,"  Neivvic-nick-nack." 

Shiver  the  Goose 

A  boys'  game.  Two  persons  are  trussed  somewhat  lilce 
fowls ;  they  then  hop  about  on  their  "  hunkers/*  each  tn  ing 

to  upset  the  other. — Patterson's  Antrtfn  and  Dozen  Glossary. 
See  "  Curcuddie." 

Shoehig  the  Auld  Mare 

A  dangerous  kind  of  sport;  A  beam  of  wood  is  slung 
between  two  ropes,  a  person  gets  on  to  this  and  contrives  to 

steady  himself  until  he  goes  tlirough  a  number  of  antics;  if 
he  can  do  this  he  shoes  the  auld  mare,  if  he  cannot  do  it  lie 
generally  tumbles  to  the  ground  and  gets  hurt  with  the  fall — 
Mactaggart's  Galhvidian  Encyciopadia, 

Shue-Gled-Wylie 

A  game  in  which  the  strongest  acts  as  the  Gletl  or  Kite,  and 
the  next  in  strength  as  tiie  mother  of  a  brood  of  birds;  for 
those  under  her  protection,  perhaps  to  the  number  of  a  dozen, 
keep  all  in  a  string  behind  her,  each  holding  by  the  tail  of  one 
another.  The  Gled  still  tries  to  catch  the  last  of  them,  while 
the  mother  cries  Shue  I  Shue  I "  spreading  out  her  arms  to 
keep  him  off.  If  he  catch  all  the  birds  he  wins  the  game- 
Fife,  Tcviotdale  (Jamieson). 

See  "  Fox  and  Geese,"  "  Gled-Wylie,"  "  Hen  and  Chickens" 

Shuttlefeather 

This  game  is  generally  known  as  **  Battledore  and  Shuttle- 
cock." The  battledore  is  a  small  hand  bat,  formerl}-  made  of 
wood,  then  of  a  skin  stretched  over  a  frame,  and  since  of  catgut 

strings  stretched  over  a  frame.  The  shuttlecock  consists  oi"  a 
small  coi  k  into  which  feathers  of  equal  size  are  fixed  at  even 
distances.  The  game  may  be  played  by  one,  two,  or  more 
persons.  Tf  hy  one  person,  it  merely  consists  of  batting  up 
the  shuttlecock  into  the  air  for  as  long  a  time  as  possible ;  if 
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by  two  persons,  it  consists  of  batting  the  shuttlecock  from  one 
to  the  other;  if  by  more  than  two,  sides  are  chosen,  and  a 

game  has  been  invented,  and  known  as  Badminton."  This 
latter  game  is  not  a  traditional  game,  and  does  not  therefore 
concern  us  now. 

Strutt  {Sports  and  Pastimes ,  p.  303)  says  this  is  a  sport  of 
long  standing,  and  he  gives  an  illustration,  said  to  be  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  from  a  MS.  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  F. 
Douce.  This  would  probably  be  the  earliest  mention  of  the 
game.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  fashionable  pastime  among 
grown  persons  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  In  the  Two  Maids 
of  Mortclacke,  1609,  it  is  said,  "To  play  at  Shuttlecock 
methinkcs  is  tlic  game  now,"  and  among  ihc  anecdotes  related 
of  Prince  Henry,  son  to  James  I.,  is  the  following:  "His 
Highness  playincf  at  shittle-cocke  with  one  farr  taller  than 
himself,  and  hittyng  him  by  chance  with  the  shittle-cock  upon 
the  forehead"  {HarL  AIS.,  6391).  Among  the  accounts  of 
money  paid  for  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  while  he  was 
prisoner  in  the  Tower  for  supposed  complicity  in  the  Gun- 
powder Plot,  is  an  item  for  the  purchase  of  shuttlecocks  (ffisL 
MSS»  Com.,  V.  p.  3  54). 

But  the  popular  nature  of  the  game  is  not  indicated  by  these 
facts.  For  this  we  have  to  turn  to  the  doings  of  the  people. 
In  the  villages  of  the  West  Riding  the  streets  may  be  seen  on 
the  second  Suiida}'  in  May  full  of  grown-up  men  and  women 
playing  Battledore  and  Shuttlefeathers  "  (Henderson's  Folk- 
lore of  the  Northern  Counties^  p.  80).  In  Leicester  the  approach 
of  Shrove  Tuesday  (known  amongst  the  youngsters  as  Shut- 
tlecock Day  **)  is  signalised  by  the  appearance  in  the  streets  of 
a  number  of  children  playing  at  the  game  of  "  Battledore  and 
Shuttlecock."  On  the  day  itself  the  streets  literally  swarm 
with  juveniles,  and  even  grown  men  and  women  engage  in 
the  pastime.  Passing  tluough  a  by-street  the  other  day  I 
heard  a  little  girl  singing — 

Shuttlecock,  shuttlecock,  tell  me  true 
How  many  years  have  I  to  go  through  ? 
One^  two,  three,  four,  &c. 

—Notes  and  QueriiSf  3rd  series,  iii.  87. 

VOL.  II.  N 
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The  occurrence  of  this  rhyme  suggests  that  there  is  some 
sort  of  divination  in  the  oldest  form  of  the  game,  and  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  origin  of  the  game  must  be  sought  for  amoog 
the  ancient  practices  of  divination.    An  example  is  found 
among  the  customs  of  the  children  of  Glamorganshire  during 
the  cowslip  season.    The  cowslip  heads  are  strung  on  a  piece 
of  thread  and  tied  into  a  "posty,"  and  the  pla}-  is  to  LiiiuA  u 
up  a  tolerable  height,  catching  it  on  the  ciisLended  palm  with  a 
blow  that  sends  it  up  again,  while  the  player  sings : — 
Pisty,  posty,  four  and  forty, 
How  many  years  shall  I  live  ? 
One,  tW0|  threei  four,  &a 
Of  course,  if  it  falls  to  the  ground  uncaught,  or  even  if  caught 
in  the  clenched  hand,  there  is  an  end  of  the  player's  ''life." 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  emulation  amongst  the  children  as  to 
who  shall  Hve  the  longest  {Xofcs'  dfid  Qut  n't's.  3rd  ser.,  iii.  172). 
Miss  Burne  {S  lit  ops  hire  Folk-lore^  p.  530;  mentions  the  same 
custom,  giving  the  rhyme  as — 

Toss-a-ball,  toss-a-ball,  tell  me  true 
How  many  years  I've  got  to  go  through, 
and  she  says  the  cowslip  is  thence  called  a  "  tissy-ball."  lo 
this  custom  we  have  no  artificial  aids  to  form  a  game,  but  we 
have  a  significant  form  of  divination  from  natural  flowers, 
accompanied  by  a  rhyming  formula  exactly  parallel  to  the 
rhymes  used  in  the  Leicestershire  game  of  "  Shuttlecock,"  and 
I  conclude  therefore  that  we  have  here  the  true  origin  of  tht* 
game.  1  liis  conclusion  is  confirmed  when  it  is  found  that  divina- 
tory  verses  generally  accompany  the  popular  form  of  tiic  game. 

At  VVaketield  the  children  playing  "  Battledore  and  Shuttle- 
cock" take  it  in  turn,  and  say  the  following  sentences,  one 
clause  to  each  bat,  and  repeated  until  the  shuttlecock  falls: — 

1st.  This  year,  next  year,  long  time,  never. 

2nd.  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday, 
Saturday,  Sunday. 

3rd.  Tinker,  tailor,  soldier,  sailor,  rich  man,  poor  man, 
bcggar-m:iii,  Unci. 

4th.  Silk,  satin,  cotton,  rags. 

5th.  Coach, carriage, wheelbarrow, donkey-cart. — MissFowier 
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So  now  go  round  and  choose  your  own, 
Choose  your  own,  choose  your  own ; 
Now  go  round  and  choose  your  own, 
Choose  the  veiy  one  you  love  best 

Now  >  ouri):^  couple,  you're  married  for  ever, 
Your  father  and  mother  3'ou  must  obey; 
Love  another  like  sister  and  brother, 
And  now  young  couple,  pray  kiss  together. 

— Dublin  (Mrs.  Lincoln). 

(r)  The  children  form  a  ring,  joining  hands.  A  child,  usually 
a  bo\',  stands  in  the  middle.  Tlie  ring  dances  round  and  sings 
the  verses.  The  boy  in  the  centre  chooser  a  girl  when  bidden 
by  the  ring.  These  two  then  stand  in  the  centre  and  kiss 
each  other  at  the  command.  The  boy  then  takes  a  place  in 
the  ring,  and  the  girl  remains  in  the  centre  and  chooses  a  boy 
in  her  turn.  In  the  Dublin  and  Isle  of  Man  versions  a  girl  is 
first  in  the  centre;  in  the  Manx  version  (A.  W.  Moore)  the 
two  children  hold  hands  when  in  the  centre. 

((/)  111  the  J  rails  aud  ^lofits  oj  llic  Irish  Peasantry^  Mr. 
Carleton  gives  this  game  as  one  of  those  played  by  young 
people  of  both  sexes  at  funeral  wakes.  It  is  plaj'ed  in  the 
same  way  as  the  game  now  is ;  boys  and  girls  stand  alternately 
in  a  ring  holding  hands,  choosing  each  other  in  turn,  and  kiss- 
ing. The  other  versions  do  not  differ  materially  from  each  other, 
except  that  the  Lancashire  version  described  by  Miss  Dendy 
has  evidently  been  corrupted  quite  lately,  because  a  purer  form 
is  quoted  from  the  same  county  in  Notes  and  Queries,  The 
game  seems  to  be  one  of  the  group  of  marriage  games  arising 
from  the  fact  that  at  any  gatJiering  of  people  for  tiic  purpose 
of  a  ceremonial,  whetiier  a  funeral  or  a  festival,  it  was  the 
custom  to  form  matrimonial  alliances.  The  words  are  used  for 
kiss-in-the-ring  games,  and  also  in  some  marriage  games  when 
the  last  player  is  left  without  a  partner. 

Skin  the  Goatie 

One  boy  takes  his  stand  in  an  upright  position  at  a  wall. 
Another  boy  stoops  with  his  head  in  the  breast  of  the  one  stand- 
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ing  upriglit,  A  third  boy  jumps  stride-leg  on  his  back,  and 
tries  to  crown,"  ue.^  put  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  boy  at 
the  wall.  The  boy  on  whose  back  he  is  tries  every  means  by 
shifting  from  side  to  side,  and  by  throwing  up  iiis  back»  to  pre- 
vent him  from  doing  so,  and  to  cast  him  off.  If  he  succeeds  in 
doing  so,  he  takes  his  stand  behind  the  stooping  boy  in  the  same 
position.  Another  boy  then  tries  to  do  the  same  thing  over 
the  two  stooping  boys.  If  he  succeeds  in  crowning  the  stand- 
ing hoy,  he  takes  his  station  at  the  wall.  It  not,  he  takes  his 
stand  behind  the  two  stoo])inj^  boys.  The  game  gc-es  on  till  a 
boy  '* crowns"  the  one  standing  at  the  wall.^ — Banchory  (Rev. 
\V.  Gregor). 

See'^SaddletheNag." 

Skipping 

Stnitt  says  {Sports,  p.  383),  "This  amusement  is  probably 
very  ancient.    Boys  often  contend  for  superiority  of  skill  in 

this  game,  and  he  who  passes  the  rope  about  most  times 
without  interruption  is  the  conqueror.  In  the  hop  season  a 
hoj>stein,  stripped  of  its  iLaves,  is  used  instead  of  a  rope,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  it  is  preferable."  On  Good  Friday  on  Brighton 
beach  the  hsher  folk  used  to  play  at  skipping,  six  to  ten 
grown-up  people  skipping  at  one  rope. 

Apart  from  the  ordinary,  and  probably  later  way  of  playing^ 
by  one  child  holding  a  rope  in  both  hands,  turning  it  over  the 
head,  and  either  stepping  over  it  while  running,  or  standing 
still  and  jumping  until  the  feet  catch  the  rope  and  a  trip  is 
made,  skipping  ajipears  to  be  performed  in  twu  wa3's,  jumping 
or  stepping  across  with  (i)  more  or  less  complicated  niovcmcnt^ 
of  the  rope  and  feet,  and  (2)  the  ordinary  jumping  over  a  turned 
rope  while  chanting  rhymes,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  whether 
the  players  are  to  be  married  or  single,  occupation  of  future 
husband,  && 

Of  the  first  class  of  game  there  are  the  following  variants: — 
"Pepper,  salt,  mustard,  cider,  vinegar." — Two  girls  turn 
the  rope  slowly  at  first,  repeating  the  above  words,  then  they 

turn  it  as  quickly  as  possible  until  the  skipper  is  tired  out, 
or  trips. 
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Rock  the  Cradle." — ^In  this  the  holders  of  the  rope  do  not 
throw  it  completely  over»  but  swing  it  from  side  to  side  with  an 
even  motion  like  the  swinging  of  the  pendulum  of  a  clock. 
"  Chase  the  Fox." — One  girl  is  chosen  as  a  leader,  or  fox. 

The  first  runs  through  tiic  rope,  as  it  is  turned  towards  her, 
without  skipping;  the  olhcis  all  follow  her;  then  she  runs 
throu^di  from  the  other  side  as  tlie  rope  is  turned  from  her,  and 
the  others  follow.  Then  she  runs  in  and  jumps  or  skips  once, 
and  the  others  follow  suit;  then  she  skips  twice  and  runs 
out,  then  three  times,  the  others  ail  following  in  turn  until  one 
trips  or  fails.  The  first  one  to  do  this  takes  the  place  of  one  of 
the  turners,  the  turner  taldng  her  place  as  one  of  the  skippers. 

"  Visiting." — One  girl  turns  the  rope  over  herself,  and  another 
jumps  in  and  faces  her,  while  skipping  in  time  with  the  girl  she 
visits.  Slic  then  runs  out  ai^ain  without  stopping  the  rope, 
and  another  girl  runs  in. 

"Begging." — Two  girls  turn,  and  two  others  run  and  skip 
together  side  by  side.  While  still  skipping  they  change  places  ; 
one  says,  as  she  passes,  *'  Give  me  some  bread  and  butter ; " 
the  other  answering,  "  Try  my  next  door  neighbour."  This  is 
continued  until  one  trips. 

"  Winding  the  Clock." — Two  turn  the  rope,  and  the  skipper 
counts  one,  two,  three,  up  to  twelve,  turning  round  each  time 
she  jumps  or  skips. 

"Uakiiig  Bread." — ^Two  girls  turn,  antl  another  runs  in  with 
a  stone  in  her  hand,  which  she  puts  down  on  the  ground,  and 
picks  up  again  while  skipping. 

'*  Tiie  Ladder. " — The  girls  run  in  to  skip,  first  on  one  foot 
and  then  the  other,  with  a  stepping  motion. 

Two  other  games  are  as  follows : — (i.)  Two  ropes  are  used, 
and  a  girl  holds  either  end  in,  each  hand,  turning  them  alter- 
nately; the  skipper  has  to  jump  or  skip  over  each  in  turn. 
When  the  rope  is  turned  inwards,  it  is  called  "  double  dutch,** 
when  turned  outwards,  "French  dutch."  (2.)  The  skipper  has 
a  sh<jrt  rope  which  she  turns  over  herself,  while  two  other  girls 
turn  a  longer  rope  over  her  head. 

The  second  class  of  games  consists  of  those  cases  where  the 
skipping  is  accompanied  by  rhymes,  and  is  used  for  the  purpose 
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of  foretelling  the  future  destiny  of  the  skipper.  These  rhymes 
are  as  follows  (all  collected  by  Miss  ChaseJ - 

Ipsey,  Pipsey,  tell  me  true 
Who  shall  I  be  married  to  ? 

A.  H,  C,  eVc. 

Letters — initial  of  one  to  whom  you'll  be  married. — Hurst- 
monceux,  Sussex. 

Half  pound  tuppeny  rice, 
Half  a  pound  of  treacle, 
Penny  'orth  of  spice 

To  make  it  nice, 

Pop  goes  the  weazle.    — Crockliam  Hill,  Kent 

When  I  was  young  and  able, 
I  sat  upon  the  table ; 
The  table  broke, 
And  gave  me  a  poke, 

When  I  was  young  and  able. 
[The  children  now  add  tiiat  when  singing 

Pass  the  baker,* 
Cook  the  later, 
is  the  full  couplet.] — Deptford. 

Every  morning  at  eight  o'clock, 
You  all  may  hear  the  postman's  knock. 
I,  2,  3,  4.    There  goes  "  Polly." 
Girl  named  running  out,  and  another  girl  running  in  directly. 
— Marylebone. 

Up  and  down  the  ladder  wall, 
Ha'penny  loaf  to  feed  us  all ; 

A  bit  for  you,  and  a  bit  for  me. 
And  a  bit  fur  Puncli  and  Judy. 

—  PadilinL^ton  (.irccn. 

As  they  run  thus,  each  calls  in  turn,  **Red,  yellow,  blue, 
white."  Where  you  are  tripped,  the  colour  stopped  on  marks 
that  of  your  wedding  gown. — Deptford. 

•  To  change  from  Icfi  to  right  side,  crossing  a  second  skipper,  is  called  **  Ta.-j. 
the  Baker.  " 
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At  Deptford  the  rhymes  were — 

Grandmother,  grandmotheri 
Tell  roe  the  truth, 

How  many  years  have  I  been  to  school  ? 
One,  two,  three,  &c. 

Grandmother,  graudmuther, 
Tell  me  no  lie, 
How  many  children 
Before  I  die  ? 
One,  two,  three,  &c. 

In   the  same  way  the  following  questions  are  put  and 

aubvvercd 

How  old  am  I  ? 

I  low  long  am  I  going  to  live  ? 

i  low  many  children  shall  I  have  ? 

Black  currant, 
Red  currant. 
Raspberry  tart, 
Tell  me  the  name 
Of  my  sweetheart, 
A,  B,  C,  D,  6:c. 

Tinker,  tailor,  soldier,  sailor,  potter's  boy,  flour  boy,  thief. 

Silk,  satin,  cotton,  muslin,  rags. 

Coach,  carriage,  wheelbarrow,  dungcart. 

On  their  buttons  they  say :  **  Bought,  given,  stolen,"  to  show 

how  acquired. — Miss  Chase. 
In  London  the  rhvmes  were — 

One,  two,  buckle  my  shoe, 
Three,  four,  knock  at  the  door, 
Five,  six,  pick  up  sticks. 
Seven,  eight,  lay  them  straight, 
Nine^  ten,  a  good  fat  hen, 
Eleven,  twelve,  ring  the  bell, 
Thirteen,  fourteen,  maids  a  courting, 
Fifteen,  sixteen,  maids  in  the  kitchen, 
Seventeen,  eighteen,  mistress  waiting, 
Nineteen,  twenty,  my  plate's  empty. 
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One,  two,  three,  four, 
Mary  at  the  cottage  door. 
Eating  cherries  off  a  plate, 
Five,  SIX,  seven,  eight. 

Up  tlic  ladder,  down  tlic  wall, 
A  twopenny  loaf  to  serve  us  all ; 
You  buy  milk  and  I'll  buy  flour, 
And  we'll  have  pudding  in  half  an  hour. 
One,  two  three,  four,  live,  six,  &c. 

This  year,  next  year,  some  time,  never,  repeated. 

A,  H.  C,  D,  E,  &c.,  repeated  for  the  initial  letter  of  tiie  future 
iiusbaiKi's  name. 

Tinker,  tailor,  soldier,  sailor,  apothecary,  ploughboy,  thief, 
for  future  husband's  vocation. 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Sec,  for  the  wedding  day. 

Silky  satin,  cotton,  rags,  for  the  material  of  the  wedding  gown. 

Coach,  carriage,  wheelbarrow,  dungcart,  for  conveyance  on 
wedding  day. 

Big  house,  little  house,  pigsty,  barn,  for  future  home. — (A. 
B.  Gotnme.) 

It  will  he  seen  that  rnatiy  of"  liie.se  divination  fornnike  are 
used  in  other  connections  than  that  of  "  Shuttlecock,"  but  lh;» 
rather  emphasises  the  divinatory  character  of  the  game  in  its 
original  form. — See  "  Ball,"  "  Tecsty-tosty." 

Shuvvy-Hawle 

A  boys'  game  at  marl)K  s.  A  small  hole  is  made  in  the 
ground,  and  marbles  are  puslied  in  turn  with  the  side  of  the 
first  finger;  these  are  won  by  the  player  pushing  tliem  into 
the  shuwy-hawle. — Lowsley's  Berkshire  Glossary. 


Silly  Old  Man 


— Leicester  (Miss  Ellis). 
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— Monton,  Lancashire  (Miss  Dendy). 

1.    Silly  old  man,  he's  all  alone, 

He  wants  a  wife  and  can't  get  one ; 
Round  and  round  and  choose  a  good  one, 
Or  else  choose  none. 

This  young  couple  are  married  together, 
Their  fathers  and  mothers  they  must  obey ; 
Love  one  another  like  sister  and  brother, 
And  down  on  their  knees  and  kiss  one  another. 

—Leicester  (Miss  Ellis). 

11.   Silly  old  man,  he  walks  alone, 
He  walks  alone,  he  walks  alone ; 
Silly  old  man,  he  walks  alone, 
He  wants  a  wife  and  can't  get  one. 

All  go  round  and  choose  your  own, 
Choose  your  own,  choose  your  own ; 
All  go  round  and  choose  your  own, 
And  choose  a  good  one  or  else  choose  none. 

Now  young  couple  youVe  married  together, 
Married  together,  married  together; 
Now  young  couple  you're  married  together. 
Your  father  and  mother  you  must  obey. 

So  love  one  another  like  sister  and  l)rotlier, 
And  now  young  couple  pray  kiss  together. 

— Lancashire  {dVo/es  and  Q^eries^  5tb  series,  iv.  157). 

11 L  Silly  old  maid  {or  man),  she  walks  alone, 
She  walks  alone,  she  walks  alone; 
Silly  old  maid,  she  walks  alone, 
She  wants  a  man  {pr  wife)  and  she  can*t  get  one. 
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Go  around  and  choose  your  own, 
Choose  your  own,  choose  your  own  ; 
Go  around  and  choose  your  own^ 
And  take  whoever  you  Hke  in. 

Now  these  two  are  married  together. 
Married  together^  married  together ; 

Now  these  two  arc  married  together, 

I  pray  love,  kiss  again,    —isle  of  Man  (A.  \V.  Moore). 

Here's  a  silly  ould  man  that  lies  all  alone, 

That  hcs  all  alone,  that  h'es  all  alone ; 
Here's  a  silly  ould  man  that  lies  all  alone, 
He  wants  a  wiic  and  he  can  get  none. 

■ 

Now  young  couple  you're  married  together^ 
You're  married  together,  you're  married  together ; 
You  must  obey  your  father  and  mother, 
And  love  one  another  like  sister  and  brother. 

I  pray,  young  couple,  you'll  kiss  together. 

—  CaiieloiVi  Traits  and  Star  its  oj  ihe  In>h 
Peasatiiry^  p.  107. 

.  Sil]\  old  man,  he  walks  alone, 
Walks  alone,  walks  alone ; 
Silly  old  man,  he  walks  alone, 
Wants  a  wife  and  he  canna  get  one. 

All  go  round  and  choose  your  own, 
Choose  your  own,  choose  your  own  ; 
All  go  round  and  choose  your  own, 
Choose  a  good  one  or  let  it  alone. 

Now  he's  got  married  and  tied  to  a  peg, 
Tied  to  a  peg,  ti^'iTto  a  peg ; 
Now  lie's  got  ninrncd  and  tied  to  a  peg, 
Married  a  wife  with  a  w  ooden  leg. 

— Monton,  Lancashire  (Miss  Dendy). 

Silly  old  maid,  she  lives  alone. 
She  lives  alone,  she  lives  alone ; 
[Silly  old  maid,  she  lives  alone,] 
Wants  a  husband  but  can'i  get  one. 
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Each  of  the  two  girls  turning  the  rope  takes  a  colour,  and  as  the 
line  of  children  run  through,  they  guess  by  shouting,  **  Red  ?  " 

Green  ?  "  When  wrong  nothing  happens ;  they  take  the  place 
of  turner,  however,  if  they  hit  upon  her  colour.  Another  way 
is  to  call  it  "Sweet  stuff  shop,"  or  "green  grocers,"  and  guess 
various  candies  and  fruits  until  they  choose  right. — Deptford. 

When  several  girls  start  running  in  to  skip,  they  say, 
"All  in,  a  bottle  of  gin,'* 

and  as  they  leave  at  a  dasli,  they  cry — 

'•All  out,  a  bottle  of  stout." 

While  "  in  "  jumping,  the  turners  time  the  skippers'  move- 
ments by  a  sing  sonj^. 

Up  and  down  the  city  wall, 
Ha'penny  loaf  to  feed  us  all; 
1  buy  milk,  you  buy  flour,  * 
You  shall  have  pepper  in  half  an  hour. 

— Deptford. 

At  pepper  turn  swiftly. 

Up  and  down  tlic  ladder  wall, 

Penn}'  loaf  to  iced  n'^  all ; 

A  bit  for  you,  and  a  bit  for  me, 

And  a  bit  for  all  the  familee.    — Marylebone. 

Up  and  down  the  city  wall, 
In  and  out  "The  Eagle," 
That's  the  way  the  money  goes. 
Pop  goes  the  weazeL 

— From  **  A  London  Maid.  ' 

Dancing  Dolly  had  no  sense, 
For  to  fiddle  for  eighteenpence ; 
All  the  tunes  that  she  could  play, 
Were  "  Sally  get  out  of  the  donkey's  way.'* 

— Deptford. 

My  mother  said 

That  the  rope  must  go 

Over  my  head.  —Deptford. 
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Andy  Pandy, 
Sugardy  candy, 
French  almond 

Rock.  — Depiford 

B-L-E-S-S-I-N-G. 
Roses  red,  roses  white, 
Roses  in  my  garden  ; 
I  would  not  part 
With  my  sweetheart 
For  tuppence  hapenny  farthing. 
A,  13,  C,  &c.,  to  X,  Y,  Z.— Deptford. 

Knife  and  fork, 
Lay  the  cloth,* 
Dont  foi^t  the  salt, 
«       Mustard,  vinegar, 

Pepper  I  —Deptford. 

riiey  sometimes  make  a  girl  skip  back  and  forth  the  long 
way  of  the  rope,  usini;  this  dialogue — 

Girl  skippinj^. — "Father,  give  me  the  key." 
Father. — "  Go  to  your  mother." 

Girl  jumping  in  opposite  direction. — "  Mother,  give  me  the 
key." 

Mother. — **  Go  to  your  father." 

Lady,  lady,  drop  your  handkerchief, 
Lady,  lady,  pick  it  up. 
Suiting  action  to  the  words,  still  skipping. 

Rhyme  to  time  tlic  jumps — 
Cups  and  saucers, 
Plates  and  dishes, 
My  old  man  wears 
Calico  breeches. 

Skyte  the  Bob 

This  game  might  be  ])layed  by  two,  three,  or  more.  .\ 
small  stone  of  a  squarish  form,  called  the  **  bob,"  was  placed 

*  In  Marylebone  add  here,  "  Briug  me  up  a  leg  of  pork." 
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on  a  level  piece  of  ground.  On  this  stone  each  player  placed 
an  old  button^  for  buttons  were  the  stakes.  A  point  was 
fixed  several  yards  from  the  stone,  and  a  line  was  drawn. 
Along  this  line,  ^'the  stance/'  the  players  took  their  stand, 
each  holding  in  his  hand  a  small  flat  stone  named  "the 
pitcher."  This  stone  was  thrown  so  as  to  strike  "the  bob" 
and  make  the  buttons  fall  on  "  the  pitcher,"  or  nearer  it  than 
**  the  bob."  The  button  or  buttons  that  lay  nearer  "  the 
pitcher  "than  "the  bob"  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  player.  The 
second  player  did  the  same,  but  he  had  to  guard  against 
driving  any  of  the  buttons  nearer  the  first  player's  stone.  If 
a  button  was  nearer  his  stone  than  "the  hob,**  or  the  first 
player's  stone,  he  claimed  it.  The  third  player  followed  the 
same  course  if  all  the  buttons  had  not  been  won  by  the  two 
players.  If  the  buttons  were  not  all  won  at  the  first  throw, 
the  first  player  had  a  second  chance,  and  so  on  till  all  the 
buttons  were  won.  If  two  played,  if  each  won  a  button,  they 
alternately  began,  but  if  one  gained  the  two  buttons,  tlic  othe  r 
began.  When  three  played,  if  one  had  two  for  his  share  he 
played  last  in  the  following  ganic,  and  the  one  that  had  nothing 
played  first.  If  the  players,  when  three  played,  were  experts, 
the  one  whose  lot  it  was  to  play  second,  who  was  called  the 
"  poust,"  lost  heavily,  and  to  be  "  pousted  "  was  always  looked 
upon  as  a  misfortune,  for  the  reason  that  the  first  plryer  often 
by  the  first  throw  gained  the  whole  stake,  and  then  In  the 
following  game  the  last  player  became  the  first,  and  the  gainer 
in  the  foregoing  game  became  the  last.  If  this  player  carried 
off  the  whole  stakr,  he  in  the  next  game  took  the  last  place, 
and  the  last  took  the  hrst,  and  so  between  the  two  good  players 
the  "  poust "  had  no  chance. — ^Aberdeenshire  (Rev.  W,  Gregor). 
—See  **  Buttons." 

Smugigle  the  Gis 

Mr.  Ballantyne  describes  the  game  as  played  in  his  young 
days  at  Biggar  as  follows : — Two  boys  would  each  select  his 

own  side.  "First  pick"  was  decided  by  lot.  A  third  boy 
took  two  straws,  one  shorter  than  the  other,  and  held  them 
between  his  finger  and  thumb  in  such  a  way  that  only  equal 
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lengths  were  visible.  Eacli  leader  drew  a  straw.  The  one 
who  drew  the  longest  had  "first  pick"  of  all  the  intended 
players,  the  other  leader  had  the  next;  alternate  choice  was 
then  made  by  them  until  both  sides  were  complete,  and  were 
ranged  by  their  leaders.  Then  lots  were  again  drawn  as  Co 
which  side  should  go  out  first.  The  side  going  out  had  to 
show  the  Gig;  anything  easily  carried  in  the  hand  sufficed 
The  "outs"  went  out  from  the  den  twenty  or  thirty  3'ards,  some- 
times round  the  end  of  a  house,  to  ''smuggle  ilie  Gig" — inai 
is,  to  give  one  of  their  number  the  Gig  to  carry,  care  being 
taken  that  the  "ins"  did  not  know  who  had  it.  During  this 
time  the  leader  of  the  ins  called  "  out "  in  a  loud  voice — 

Zimerie,  twaerie,  hickeri  seeven, 

Aucherie,  daucheriey  ten  and  eleven ; 

Twall  ran  musha  dan 

Tweedledum,  twadledum,  twenty-one.   Time's  up! 
Outs  had  all  to  appear  by  **  Ready  "  when  the  chase  began. 

Boundary  limits  were  fixed,  beyond  which  outs  could  not  run 
and  ins  could  not  stand,  within  a  fixed  distance  of  the  den. 
This  den  was  a  place  marked  by  a  mark  or  rut  in  the  ground, 
about  four  feet  by  six  feet.  The  outs  endeavoured  (particularly 
the  one  carrying  the  Gig)  to  get  into  tlie  den  before  any  one 
could  catch  and  ''crown''  him.  The  pursued,  when  caught, 
was  held  by  the  pursuer,  his  cap  taken  oiT,  and  the  palm  of 
the  hand  was  placed  on  the  crown  of  his  head.  As  he  did  so 
the  pursuer  would  say,  Deliver  up  the  Gig."  If  he  had  it 
not,  the  pursuer  went  off  after  another  player.  If  he  had  the 
Gig,  and  succeeded  in  getting  into  the  den  without  being 
"crowned,"  outs  won  the  game;  but  if  the  Gig  was  caught 
and  "crowned,"  ins  won. 

At  Fraserburgh  the  players  are  divided  equally.  A  spot  is 
marked  oS,  called  the  Nestie.  Any  small  object  known  to  all 
is  chosen  as  the  Gig.  One  half  of  the  players  receive  the 
Gig  and  retire,  so  as  not  to  be  seen  distinctly  by  the  other 
half  that  remains  in  and  near  the  Nestie.  The  Gig  is  concealed 
on  the  person  of  one  of  the  players  that  retire.  When  every- 
iliiiig  is  ready  those  having  the  Gig  move  towards  the  Nestie, 
and  those  in  the  Nestie  come  to  meet  them.    The  aim  is  to 
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catch  the  player  who  has  the  Gig  before  reaching  the  Nestie. 
If  this  is  done  the  same  players  again  hide  the  Gig,  but  if  the 
Gig  is  discovered,  the  players  discovering  it  now  hide  it 
At  Old  Aberdeen  sides  are  chosen,  then  a  small  article  (such 

as  a  kiiifc)  is  made  the  ^ij^.  Then  one  side,  determined  by  a 
toss,  goes  out  and  smuggles  the  pjig  and  cries  out,  "Smuggle 
the  gig.  '  Then  the  other  side  rushes  in  and  tries  to  catch  the 
one  that  has  the  "gig."  if  the  one  that  has  the  gig  is  free,  the 
same  side  goes  out  again. — Rev.  W.  Gregor. 
See  "  Gegg." 

Snail  Creep 

In  Mid-Comwall,  in  the  second  week  of  June,  at  St.  Roche, 

and  in  one  or  two  adjacent  parishes,  a  curious  dance  is  per- 
formed at  tlieir  annual  "feasts."  It  enjoys  tlic  raLhcr  un- 
dignified name  of  "  Snail  Creep,"  hut  would  be  more  properly 
called  the  "  Serpent's  Coil."  The  following  is  scarcely  a  perfect 
description  of  it : — **  The  young  people  being  all  assembled  in 
a  large  meadow,  the  village  band  strikes  up  a  simple  but  lively 
air  and  marches  forward,  followed  by  the  whole  assemblage, 
leading  hand-in-hand  (or  more  closely  linked  in  case  of  engaged 
couples),  the  whole  keeping  time  to  the  tune  with  a  lively  step. 
The  band,  or  head  of  the  serpent,  keeps  marching  in  an  ever- 
narrowing  circle,  whilst  its  train  of  dancing  followers  becomes 
coiled  around  it  in  circle  after  circle.  It  is  now  that  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  dnnce  commences,  for  the  band,  taking 
a  sharp  turn  about,  begins  to  retrace  the  circle,  still  followed  as 
before,  and  a  number  of  young  men,  with  long  leafy  branches 
in  their  hands  as  standards,  direct  this  counter  movement  with 
almost  militaiy  precision." — W.  C.  Wade  {Western  Antiquary, 
April  1881). 

A  game  similar  to  the  above  dance  is  often  played  by 
Sunday  school  children  in  West  Cornwall,  at  their  out-of-door 

sumniLi  treats,  called  by  them  "  Roll  tobacco."  They  join 
hands  in  one  long  line,  the  taller  children  at  their  head.  The 
first  child  stands  still,  whilst  the  others  in  ever-narrowing 
circles  dance  around  singing  until  they  are  coiled  into  a  tight 
mass.    The  outer  coil  then  wheels  sharply  in  a  contrary 
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direction,  loliowed  by  the  iciiiaiiider,  retracing  their  steps. — 
Courtney's  Cornish  Feasts  and  Folk-lorr,  p.  39.  A  Scottish 
game,  Row  Chow  Tobacco/'  described  by  Jamieson,  is  plajred 
in  the  same  way,  the  boy  at  the  extremity  being  called  the 
"Pin."  A  clamorous  noise  succeeds  the  "winding  up/'  the 
players  crying  out  Row  Chow  Tobacco "  while  giving  and 
receiving  the  fraternal  hug.  The  words  are  pronounced 
Rovvity-cliowit y-l3acco.  Tlic  nMivniig  of  this  game  in  connec- 
tion with  tobacco  is  curious.  It  is  undoubtedly'  tlie  same  as 
"Snail  Creep."  i  am  inclined  to  think  that  all  tlicse  games  are 
connected  with  an  ancient  form  of  Tree-worship,  and  that  the 
analogy  of  tobacco-rolling  is  quite  modern. 

See  BulUheisle/'  "EUer  Tree/*  " Tuilyie-waps/'  "Wind  up 
the  Bush  Faggot." 

Snapping  Tong:s 

Sec    Musical  Chairs." 

Snatch  Apple 

A  game  similar  to  **  Bob  Cherry/*  but  played  with  an  apple. 
— Halliwell's  Dictionary* 

Snatch  Hood 

An  undescribed  boy's  game  mentioned  in  a  statute  of  Edward 

III.'s  time. — HalliweU's  Dictionary, 

Soldier 

I  am  an  old  soldier,  I  come  from  the  war, 

Come  from  the  war  ; 
I  am  an  old  soldier,  I  come  from  the  war, 

And  my  age  it  is  sixty-and-three. 

I  have  but  one  son  and  he  lies  alone,  lies  alone, 
I  have  but  one  son  and  he  lies  alone  ; 

And  he's  still  making  moan  for  lying  alone. 

Son,  go  choose  a  wife  of  your  own. 
Choose  a  good  one  or  else  choose  none, 
Or  bring  none  home  to  me. 

Now  they're  got  married,  they're  bound  to  obey, 
Bound  to  obey  in  every  degree  ; 
And  as  you  go  round  kiss  all  but  me. 

—  Belfast,  Ireland  (W.  H.  Patterson;. 
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The  players  form  a  ring  and  sing  the  first  three  verses. 
Then  one  of  the  players  chooses  a  girl  from  the  ring.    The  first 

thicc  verses  arc  again  sung  until  the  whole  ring  is  arranged  m 
couples;  then  the  first  couple  kneels  in  the  middle,  and  the  rest 
dance  round  them  singing  the  marriage  formula ;  then  the 
second  couple,  and  so  on,  each  couple  kissing. 

Solomon 

The  players  knelt  in  a  line  ;  the  one  at  the  head,  in  a  very 
solemn  tone,  chauntcd,  ''Solomon  had  a  great  dog;"  the 
others  answered  in  the  same  way,  "Just  so"  (this  was  always 
the  refrain).  Then  the  first  speaker  made  two  or  three 
more  ridiculous  speeches,  ending  with,  "And  at  last  this 
great  dog  died,  and  fell  down/'  giving  at  the  same  time  a 
violent  lurch  against  his  next  neighbour,  who,  not  expecting  it, 
Icli  against  his,  and  so  OU;  Lu  the  end  of  tiic  line. — Cornwall 
{^Folk-lore  Journal,  v.  50). 

See  *'  Obadiah,"  Quakers  Wedding. 

Sort'em-billyort'em 

A  Lancasliire  game,  very  simiiar  to  "  Hot  Peas  and  Bacon." 
— Halliweli's  Dictionary* 

Sow-in-the-Kirk 

A  large  hole  is  made  in  the  ground,  surrounded  by  smaller 
ones,  according  to  the  number  of  the  players,  every  one  of 
whom  has  a  shintie,  or  hooked  stick.  The  middle  hole  is  called 
the  kirk.  He  who  takes  the  lead  in  the  game  is  called  the  sow- 
driver  His  object  is  to  drive  a  small  piece  of  wood  or  bone, 
called  the  sow,  into  the  large  hole  or  kirk ;  while  that  of  his 
opponents,  every  one  of  whom  keeps  his  shintie  in  one  of  the 
smaller  holes,  is  to  frustrate  his  exertions  by  drivinij  back  the 
sow.  It  he  succeeds,  either  in  knocking  it  into  one  of  the 
small  holes,  while  one  of  his  antagonists  is  in  the  act  of 
striking  it  back,  he  is  released  from  the  drudgery  of  being 
driver.  In  tiie  latter  case,  the  person  whose  vacancy  he  has 
occupied  takes  the  servile  station  wliich  he  formerly  held. — 
Lothian  (Jamieson).  This  is  said  to  be  the  same  game  with 
Church  and  Mice  "  in  Fife.  Jamieson's  description  is  not  very 
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Jucid.  It  appears  that  each  player  must  \io\d  his  sbtntie  with 
its  end  in  his  hole,  and  it  is  only  when  he  takes  it  out  to  pre- 
vent the  sow-driver  getting  his  sow  into  or  towards  the  kirk, 
that  the  sow-driver  has  the  chance  of  putting  the  sow  into  the 
player's  hole,  and  so  causing  that  player  to  take  the  place  of 
sow-driver. 
See  "  Kirk  the  Gussic." 

Span  Counter 

A  common  game  among  boys.  "  You  shall  finde  me  playing 
at  Span  Counter/'— D.ekker's  Nortkumrd  Hoe,  Toone,  Etymih- 
logical  Dictionary^  mentions  this  as  a  juvenile  game  played 
with  counters. 

Boys  shall  not  play 

At  span  counter  or  blow  pipe. 

—Donne  {Satire  iv.). 

Dr.  Grosart,  in  noting  this  passage,  says,  I  rather  think  the 
game  is  still  played  by  boys  when  they  directly,  or  by  rebound, 
endeavour  to  play  their  button  or  marble  into  a  hole."  Stnitt 

briefly  notes  the  game  as  being  similar  to  "  Boss  Out." — Sporis, 

p.  384.    IlaiiiweU  {Dictto)uuy)  simply  gives  the  quotation  from 
Donne's  Poems,  p.  131,  mentioning  the  game. 
See  "  Boss  Out." 

Spang  and  Parley 

A  mode  resorted  to  by  boys  of  measuring  distances,  par- 
ticularly  at  the  game  of  marbles.  It  means  a  space  and  some- 
thing more. — Brockett's  North  Country  Words, 

SpoQgie 

A  game  played  by  boys  with  marbles  or  halfpence.  A 
marble  or  halfpenny  is  struck  against  the  wall  If  the  second 
player  can  bring  his  so  near  that  of  his  antagonist  as  to 
include  both  within  a  span^  he  claims  both  as  his. — ^JamiesoiL 

This  is  the  same  game  as  ''Banger,"  "  Boss  Out**  Probably 
the  Old  English  game  of  "  Span  Counter,"  or  "  Span  Farthing," 
was  originally  the  same. — See  Johnson's  Dictionary, 
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Spannims 

A  gnme  at  Tnarbles  played  in  the  eastern  parts  of  England. 
— Haliiweirs  Dictionafy. 

Spawnie 

The  same  game  as  "Spangie." — Keith  (Rev.  W.  Gregor). 
Spinny-Wye 

The  name  of  a  game  amon^^  children  at  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.  1  susp>ect  this  is  nearly  the  same  with  "iiide  and 
Seek."  "  I  spye"  is  the  usual  exclamation  at  a  childish  game 
called    Hie,  spy,  hie." — Brand,  ii.  442. 

Splints 

A  game  at  marbles,  in  which  they  are  dropped  from  the  hand 
in  heaps. — Easther's  Almmtdtury  Glossary, 

Spurn  point 

An  old  game  (undescribed)  mentioned  in  the  pla3'  Apollo 
Shravingf  London,  1627,  p.  49. 

Spy-arm 

A  game  of  Hide-and-Seek,  with  this  difference,  that  wlien 
those  are  found  who  arc  hid  the  finder  cries  Spy-arm ;  and  if 
the  one  discovered  can  catch  the  discoverer,  lie  has  a  ride  upon 
his  back  to  the  dools. — Mactaggart's  Gallovidian  Encyclopedia, 

See    Hide  and  Seek  "  (i). 

Stacks 

A  stack  in  the  centre  of  the  stackyard  was  selected,  and  round 

a  part  of  one  side  a  rut  was  marked  in  the  earth  usually  by  the 
toe-bit  of  the  piuui;h man's  boot.  This  enclosure,  not  over 
four  feet  wide  at  the  broadest  part,  was  called  the  den.  One 
of  the  players,  selected  to  be  the  catcher,  stood  witliin  this  den, 
and  when  all  the  players  were  ready  turned  his  face  to  the 
stack,  and  cowited  out  loud  the  numerals  from  one  to  twenty, 
the  last  with  a  great  shout.  During  the  count  the  players  ran 
round  the  stacks  out  of  sight,  but  no  hiding  nor  leaving  the  stack- 
yard, this  was  "  not  fair."  When  twenty  was  heard  one  would 
shout  back  "  Ready ! "  Then  out  came  the  catcher.  He  was 
not  permitted  to  stand  in  or  near  tiie  den,  but  went  out  among 
the  stacks  and  caught  as  many  players  as  he  could  before  tiicy 
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reached  the  den.  The  great  aim  of  those  out "  was  to  get 
into  the  den  unseen  and  untouched.  If  all  the  players  got  in, 
then  the  catcher  had  to  try  again ;  but  when  all  were  caught 
(which  was  seldom  or  ever),  the  last  one  caught  was  catcher 
for  the  next  game.  When  one  player  was  touched  by  the 
catcher  he  or  she  had  to  remain  in  the  den  till  the  rest  were  all 
ill, — Biggar  (Wni.  BallaiUyne). 

Mr.  Ballaiityiie  says,  ''This  game  usually  eoded  in  a  promis- 
cuous 'catchinp:'  and  'touching'  game,  each  lad  trying  to  catch 
the  lass  he  liked  best,  and  some  lads,  for  the  fun  of  the  thing, 
would  try  and  get  a  particular  girl  first,  her  wishes  and  will  not 
being  considered  in  the  matter ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  an  un- 
written law  among  them  for  the  lass  to  '  gang  wi'  the  lad  that 
catched  her  first/  yet  I  have  known  lassies  take  this  opportunity 
to  favour  the  lad  they  preferred.  It  was  the  correct  thing  for 
the  people  to  visit  each  other's  fanns  in  rotation  to  play  *  the 
stacks.'**  This  game  was  played  when  all  the  crops  of  grain 
were  in  the  stackyard  under  thack  and  rape  (?nape).  Then 
it  was  customary  for  the  servant  lads  and  lasses  of  neighbours' 
"  ferm  toons"  to  gather  togctlicr  and  j^Iay  at  this  game.  Mr. 
Ballantyne  considers  it  was  the  third  of  three  festivals  formerly 
held  at  the  ingathering  of  the  crops. 

See  «  Barley  Break," 

Stag 

A  bo}  s  game.  One  boy  issuer  forth  and  tries  to  "  tig  " 
another,  previously  saying  this  nominy.  or  the  first  two  lines — 

Stag,  stag  arony, 

Ma*  dog's  bony. 

Them  'at  Aw  catch 

*I11  ha'  to  go  wi'  me. 
When  one  boy  is  tigged  (or  "  tug  ")  the  two  issue  forth  hand  in 
hand,  and  when  more,  al!  hand  in  hand.  The  other  players 
have  tlie  priviki^c  of  Ijrcaking  the  chain,  and  if  they  succeed  the 
parties  forniini;  it  aic  liable  to  be  ridden  back  to  the  den.  At 
Lepton,  whci  c  tlic  le  was  publich'  pbycd,  the  boundaries 
were  '*  Billy  tour  cnd.Wiiny  I  faas  end,  and  1'  Horsin  step."  So 
played  in  *Sio,  and  is  still. — Easthcr's  A hnondbury  Glossary'. 
In  the  Sheffield  district  it  is  called  ''Rag  Sug,"  and  is 
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usually  played  in  the  playground^  or  yard,  attached  to  a 
school.  Any  number  can  play.  A  place  is  chalked  out  in  a 
comer  or  an^le  formed  by  the  walls  or  hedges  surrounding 

the  phiygrouiid.  Tliis  is  called  the  den,  :ind  a  boy  stands 
within  the  den.  Sometimes  the  den  is  formed  by  chalking  an 
area  out  y]3on  a  footpath,  in  the  j^ame  of  "Bedlams."  The 
boy  in  the  den  walks  or  runs  out,  crying,  '*  Rag-stag,  jinny  1 
over,  catching,"  and  having  said  this  he  attempts  to  catch  one 
of  the  boys  in  the  playground  who  have  agreed  to  play  the 
game.  Having  caught  him  he  takes  him  back  into  the  den. 
When  they  have  got  into  the  den  they  run  out  hand-in-hand » 
one  of  them  crying,  "  Rag-stag,  jinny  I  over,  touching, '  whilst 
the  other  immediately  afterwards  calls  out,  "  Rag-stag,  jinny  I 
over,  catching."  They  must  keep  hold  of  each  other's  hands, 
and  whilst  doing  so  the  one  wlio  cried  out  "Touching" 
attempts  to  touch  one  of  the  boys  in  the  playground,  whilst 
the  one  who  cried  "Catching"  attempts  to  catch  one  of  such 
boys.  If  a  boy  is  caught  or  touched,  the  two  boys  who  came 
out  of  the  den,  together  with  their  prisoner,  run  back  as  quickly 
as  possible  into  the  den,  with  their  hands  separated.  If  whilst 
they  are  running  back  into  the  den  any  boy  in  the  playground 
can  catch  any  one  of  the  three  who  are  running  back,  he  jumps 
on  his  back  and  rides  as  far  as  the  den,  but  he  must  take  care 
not  to  ride  too  far,  for  wlu  ri  the  boys  who  are  already  caught 
enter  the  den  they  can  seize  their  riders,  and  pull  them  into 
the  den.  In  this  case  the  riders  too  are  caught.  Tlic  process 
is  repeated  until  all  are  caught. — Addy's  Sliefficld  Glossary. 

Another  name  for  the  game  is  "  Stag-out."  One  player  is 
Stag,  and  has  a  place  marked  out  for  his  bounds.  He  stands 
inside,  and  then  rushes  out  with  his  hands  clasped  together, 
artd  endeavours  to  touch  one  of  the  other  players,  which  being 
accomplished,  he  has  the  privilege  of  riding  on  the  boy's  back 
to  his  bounds  again. — Book  of  Sports,  In  a  Loudon  version 
the  hands  were  held  above  the  head,  and  joined  by  interlacing 
the  thumbs,  the  fingers  being  outspread,  the  boy  had  to  touch 
another  while  in  this  position. 

In  Shropshire  it  is  called  "Stag-warning."  One  boy  is 
chosen  Stag;  he  runs  about  the  playground  with  his  clasped 
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hands  held  palms  together  in  front  of  him,  trying  to  tick 
(  =  touch)  others.  Each  whom  he  touches  joins  hands  with  him, 
and  they  run  together  in  an  ever-lengthening  chain,  sweeping 
the  playground  from  end  to  end,  the  boys  at  each  end  of  the 
chain  "ticking  "  others  with  their  disengaged  hands,  till  all  are 
caught  but  one,  who  becomes  the  next  "  Stag.**  The  Stag  gives 
notice  of  his  start  by  exclaiming— 

Stag-warning,  stag-warning, 

Come  out  to-morrow  nioming!    — Shrewsbmy. 

Stag  a- rag  a-rorning 
\'cry  frost}'  morning ! 
What  I  cannot  catch  to-night  Til  catch  to-morrow 
morning ! 

— Chirbury  (Burne's  Sbri>pshir€  Folk-tan^  p.  S^SX 

The  game  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Patterson  in  his  Ajitriui  and 
D(nvH  Glossary.  Northall's  English  Folk  Rhynncs,  p.  392,  ij:ivcs 
a  Warkwickshire  and  Stafibrdshire  version,  in  which  the  first 
player  ticked  "  or  "  tagged  "  becomes  Stag  when  the  first  game 
is  concluded,  all  having  been  caught.   The  words  used  are — 

Stag  aloney. 

My  long  poney, 

Kick  the  bucket  over. 
Halliwell  (Dictionary)  also  describes  the  game,  and  indicates 
its  origin.  The  bo}'  chosen  for  the  game  clasps  his  hands  to- 
gether, and,  holding  them  out,  threatens  liis  companions  as 
though  pursuing  them  with  horns,  and  a  chase  ensues  in 
which  the  Stag  endeavours  to  strike  one  of  them,  who  then 
becomes  Stag  in  his  turn.  Unfortunately,  Halliwell  does  not, 
in  this  instance,  give  liis  authority,  but  if  it  is  taken  from 
the  players  themselves,  it  is  a  sufficient  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  game,  apart  from  the  evidence  of  the  name.  Ail  this 
group  of  games  is  evidently  to  be  traced  to  one  original, 
though  in  different  places  the  detail  of  the  game  has  developed 
somewhat  differently.  It  evidently  comes  down  from  the  time 
when  stags  were  hunted  not  so  mucli  for  sport  as  for  food. 
See  "Chickidy  Hand,"  "  Hornie,"  "Hunt  the  Stagie," 
Shepherds,"  "  Warney." 
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Stagging 

A  man's  game.  Two  men  have  their  ankles  tied  together 
and  their  wrists  tied  behind  their  backs.  They  then  try  to 
knock  each  other  down. — Patterson's  Anirim  Glossary. 

See  "  Hirtschin  Hairy." 

Steal  the  Pigs 

The  game  represents  the  steahng  of  a  woman's  children  and 
the  recovery  of  them.    The  mother,  before  beginning  to  wash, 
disposes  of  her  children  in  a  safe  place.    She  proceeds  to  do 
her  washing.   While  she  is  busy  a  child-snatcher  conies  and 
takes  away  one.   The  others  begin  to  cry.   The  mother  hears 
them  crying.   She  goes  and  asks  the  reason  of  their  ciying, 
and  is  told  that  a  woman  came  and  took  away  one  of  them. 
She  scolds  and  beats  them  all ;  tells  them  to  be  more  careful  for 
tlie  time  to  conic,  and  returns  to  her  wa.shin^^  Agaiii  ilie  children 
cry,  and  llic  mother  goes  10  sec  what  is  the  matter  with  them, 
and  is  told  the  same  thing.    She  repeats  her  admonition  and 
bodily  correction,  and  returns  to  her  work.    This  process  is  re- 
peated till  all  the  children  are  stolen .  After  finishing  her  washing, 
she  goes  to  her  children  and  finds  the  last  one  gone.   She  sets 
out  in  search  of  them,  and  meets  a  woman  whom  she  questions 
if  she  had  seen  her  children.  She  denies  all  knowledge  of  them. 
The  mother  persists,  and  at  last  discovers  all  her  stolen  children. 
She  demands  them  back.    The  stealer  refuses,  and  puts  them 
behind  her  and  stands  on  her  defence.    A  tussel  takes  place. 
The  mother  in  the  long  run  rescues  her  children. — Fraserburgli 
(Rev.  W.  Gregor). 
See  "  Mother,  Mother,  Pot  boils  over,"  "  Witch." 

Stealy  Clothes 
See  "  Scots  and  English." 

Steik  and  Hide 

The  game  of  Hide  and  Seek. — Aberdeen  (Jamieson). 

Sticky^stack 

A  game  among  young  people  in  running  up  the  face  or  cut  part 
of  a  hay-stack  to  try  who  can  put  in  a  stick  the  highest. — 

Brockett's  North  Country  Words, 
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Sticky  Toffey 

Name  of  a  game  (undescribed)  recorded  by  the  Rev.  S.  D. 
Headlam,  as  played  by  Hoxton  School  children  at  Hoxton. — 
Church  Reformer,  1894. 

Stiff  Police 

A  game  (undescribed)  recorded  by  the  Rev.  S.  D.  Headlam, 
as  played  by  Hoxton  School  children. — Clmrch  Ke/orifu:/, 
1894. 

Stik-n  Snael  (Stick  and  Snell) 

Game  of  cat. — Elworthy,  West  Somerset  Words.  The  short 
stick,  pointed  at  botli  ends,  is  called  a  snelL 

Stocks 

A  schoolboys'  game.   Two  boys  pick  a  side,  and  there  is  one 

den  only,  and  they  toss  to  see  which  side  shall  keep  it  The 
bide  which  the  toss  then  goes  out,  and  when  two  boys 

have  got  a  good  distance  off  tiiey  cry  '*  Slocks."  The  boys 
who  keep  the  den  run  after  them  to  catch  them.  When  one  i? 
caught  his  capturer  counts  ten  while  he  holds  him  (in  a  more 
primitive  but  less  refined  state,  spat  over  his  head)  and  cries 
Stocks,  This  prisoner  is  taken  into  the  den.  If  they  are  all 
caught  the  other  side  turns  out.  But  if  one  of  the  outer  side 
can  manage  to  run  through  the  den  and  cry  '^Stocks,"  all 
the  prisoners  are  relieved,  and  can  go  out  again. — Easther's 
Almondbury  Glossary.    See  "  Stacks/' 

Stones 

A  circle  of  stones  is  formed  according  to  the  number  of 

players,  generally  five  or  seven  each  side.  One  of  the  out 
party  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  lobs  at  the  different 
stones  in  rotation  ;  each  hit  a  player  gives  all  in's  side  must 
change  stations,  in  sonic  places  going  round  to  liie  left  and  in 
others  to  the  right.  The  stones  arc  defended  by  the  hand  or  i 
stick,  according  as  a  ball  or  stick  is  lobbed.  All  the  players 
arc  out  if  tlic  stone  is  hit,  or  the  bail  or  stit  k  caught,  or  one  of 
the  players  is  hit  while  running.  In  different  counties  or 
places  these  games  are  more  or  less  modified. — Dublin,  Fdh-- 
lore  Jounutlf  ii.  264-265. 
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Mr.  Kinahan,  who  describes  this  game,  adds  a  very  instruc- 
tive note,  which  is  worth  quoting: — 

"  These  games  I  have  seen  played  over  half  a  century  ago, 
with  a  lob-stick,  but  of  later  years  with  a  ball,  long  before  a 
cricket  club  existed,  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  when  the 
game  was  quite  unknown  in  a  great  part  of  Ireland.  At  the 
same  lime,  they  may  have  been  introduced  by  some  of  the 
earlier  settlers,  and  altcrwaids  degenerated  into  the  games 
mentioned  above;  but  I  would  be  inclined  to  suspect  tliat  the 
Irish  are  the  primitive  games,  tliey  having  since  been  improved 
into  cricket.  At  the  present  day  these  games  nearly  every- 
where are  succeeded  by  cricket,  but  often  of  a  very  primitive 
form,  the  wickets  being  stones  set  on  end,  or  a  pillar  of  stones ; 
while  the  ball  is  often  wooden,  and  veiy  rudely  formed." 

Stool-ball 

The  first  mention  of  this  ^amc  is  by  Smyth  in  his  IkrkcUy 
MdniiSi-np(\.  lii  the  reign  of  EMzabeth,  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
with  an  extraordinary  number  of  attendants  and  multitudes 
of  country  people,  and  "whom  my  neighbours  parallel  to 
Bartholomew  faire  in  London,  came  to  Wotton,  and  thence  lo 
Michaelvvood  Lodge,  castinge  down  part  of  the  pales,  which 
like  a  little  park  then  enclosed  the  Lodge  (for  the  gates  were 
too  narrow  to  let  in  his  Trayne),  and  thence  went  to  Wotton 
Hill,  where  hee  plaid  a  match  at  stoball." — Gloucestershire 
County  Folk*loret  p.  26. 

The  earliest  description  of  the  game,  howe\  er,  is  by  Aubrey. 
He  says  "  it  is  peculiar  to  Nortli  Wilts,  North  Gloucestershire, 
and  a  little  part  of  Somerset  near  Bath.  They  smite  a  ball, 
stuffed  very  hard  with  quills  and  covered  with  soalc  leather,  with 
a  stafTe,  commonly  made  of  withy,  about  three  feet  and  a  half 
long.  Colerne  down  is  the  place  so  famous  and  so  frequented 
for  stobbail  playing.  The  turfe  is  vety  fine  and  the  rock  (free- 
stone) is  within  an  inch  and  a  halfe  of  the  surface  which  gives 
the  ball  so  quick  a  rebound.  A  stobbail  ball  is  of  about  four 
inches  diameter  and  as  hard  as  a  stone.  I  do  not  heare  that 
this  game  is  used  anywhere  in  England  but  in  this  jxirt  of 
Wiltshire  and  Gloucestershire  adjoining."  (Aubrey's  Xatural 
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History  of  WtltsJiirc,  p.  117;  ColU\tiv7is  for  North  Wilis. 
p.  77).  It  is  no  doubt  the  same  game  as  Stool-ball,  which  is 
alluded  to  by  Herrick  in  1648  ( Hesperidcs),  2L.vid  in  Poor  Robin's 
Almanack  for  1677  (see  Halliweli's  Dktianary).  D*Urfe/s 
Don  Quixote^  written  in  1694,  alludes  to  it  as  follows : — 

"Down  ill  a  vale,  on  a  summer's  ciay, 

All  the  lads  and  lasses  met  to  be  merry; 
A  match  for  kisses  at  stool-ball  to  play, 

And  for  cakes  and  ale,  and  cider  and  perry." 

Chorus : 

*'Come  all,  great,  small,  short,  tall — 
Away  to  stool-bail." 

It  is  also  alluded  to  in  Poor  Robin's  Almanack  for  1740: 

"  Now  milkmaids  pails  are  deckt  with  llowers, 
And  men  begin  to  drink  in  bowers, 
The  mackarels  come  up  in  shoals, 
To  fill  the  mouths  of  hungry  souls ; 
Sweet  sillabubs,  and  lip-lov'd  tansey, 
For  William  is  prepared  by  Nanc}'. 
Much  time  is  wasted  now  away, 
At  pigeon-holes,  and  nine-pin  play, 
Whilst  hob-nail  Dick,  and  simpring  Frances, 
Trip  it  away  in  countr}''  dances ; 
At  stool-bail  and  at  barley-break, 
Wherewith  they  harmless  pastime  make." 

It  is  described  by  Sti  uLL  in  S torts  and  PastinuSy  p.  103,  as 
a  variety  of  game  more  commonly  k  11  ami  as  "goff"  or  "bandy 
ball,"  the  paganica  of  the  Romans,  wlio  also  stuffed  their  balls 
with  feathers.  According  to  Dr.  Johnson,  the  balls  are  driven 
from  stool  to  stool,  hence  the  name. 

In  spite  of  Aubrey's  opinion  as  to  the  limited  range  of  this 
game,  it  appears  to  have  been  pretty  generally  played.  Thus, 
Roberts'  Cambrian  Antiquities  says,  "Stool-ball,  resembling 
cricket,  except  that  no  bats  are  used  and  that  a  stool  was 
substituted  for  the  wicket,  was  in  my  memory  also  a  favourite 
game  on  holydays,  but  it  is  now  seldom  or  ever  played.  It 
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generally  began  on  Easter  Kve"  (p.  123).  It  was  also  an  old 
Sussex  game.  Mr.  Parish's  account  is  that  it  was  "  similar 
In  many  respects  to  cricket,  played  by  females.  It  has  lately 
been  revived  in  East  Sussex  by  the  establishment  of  stool-ball 
clubs  in  many  villages.  The  elevens  go  long  distances  to  play 
their  matches ;  they  practise  regularly  and  frequently,  display 
such  perfection  of  fielding  and  wicket-keeping  as  would  put 
most  amateur  cricketers  to  sliame.  The  rules  are  printed  and 
implicitly  obeyed." — Parish's  Dictionary  of  Sussex  Dialect. 

Miss  Edith  Mendham  says  of  the  Sussex  game,  it  is  supposed 
to  derive  its  name  from  being  played  by  milkmaids  when  they 
returned  from  milking.  Their  stools  were  (I  think)  used  as 
wickets,  and  the  rules  were  as  follows : — 

1.  The  wickets  to  be  boards  one  foot  square,  mounted  on  a 
stake,  which,  when  fixed  in  the  ground,  must  be  four  feet  nine 
inches  from  the  ground. 

2.  The  wickets  to  be  sixteen  yards  apart,  the  bowling  crease 
to  be  eiglit  yards  from  tlie  wicket. 

3.  The  bowler  to  stand  with  one  foot  behind  the  crease,  and 
in  bowling  must  neither  jerk  nor  throw  the  ball. 

4.  The  ball  to  be  of  that  kind  known  as  "  Best  Tennis,"  No.  3. 

5.  The  bats  to  be  of  wood,  and  made  the  same  size  and 
shape  as  battledores. 

6.  The  striker  to  be  out  if  the  ball  when  bowled  hits  tKe< 
wicket,  or  if  the  ball  be  caught  in  the  hands  of  any  of  the 
opposing  side,  or  if  in  running,  preparing  to  run,  or  pretending 
to  run,  the  ball  be  thrown  or  loucli  tlie  wicket  before  the  striker 
reaches  it,  and  the  ball  in  all  cases  must  strike  the  face  of  the 
wicket,  and  in  running  the  striker  must  at  each  run  strike  the 
wicket  with  her  bat. 

7.  There  should  be  eleven  players  on  each  side. 

8.  Overs  to  consist  of  eight  balls. 

Miss  F.  Hagden,  in  her  short  History  of  Alfriston,  Sussex, 
says,  In  the  Jubilee  year  the  game  of  stool-ball  was  revived 
and  played  in  the  Tye  field.   The  rules  resemble  those  of 

cricket,  but  the  wickets  are  square  boards  on  posts ;  the  bowler 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  pitch,  the  bats  used  arc  round 
boards  witli  a  handle.   The  game  in  Alfriston  seems  now  to 
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have  (lied  out  again,  but  in  many  villages  there  are  regular 
chibs  for  the  girls,"  p.  43.  It  also  appears  to  be  a  game  among 
Lancashire  children  to  this  day.  A  stool  is  used  as  a  wicket, 
at  which  it  is  attempted  to  throw  the  ball;  a  player  stands  near 
the  stool^  aud  using  his  or  her  hand  as  a  bat»  wards  off  the 
blow.  If  the  ball  hits  the  stool  the  thrower  takes  the  place  at 
wicket ;  or  if  the  ball  is  caught  the  catcher  becomes  the  guardian 
of  the  stool.  Stool-ball,  like  all  ball  games,  was  usually  played 
at  Easter  for  tansy  cakes.  Mr.  Newell  (Games  and  Songs) 
says  tliis  game  is  recorded  by  the  second  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts as  being  played  under  date  of  the  second  Christmas 
of  the  colony. 

See  "  Bittle-battle,"  ^'Cricket,"  Stool-ball." 

Strik  a  Licht 

A  version  of  hide  and  seek.  One  player  is  chosen  to  be 
"it."  The  other  players  go  away  to  a  distance  and  "show  a 
light,"  to  let  "it"  understand  they  are  leady.  They  then  hide, 
and  the  ih  st  one  found  has  to  be  "  it  "  in  place  of  the  previous 
seeker. — Aberdeen  (Rev.  W.  Gregor). 

See  **  Hide  and  Seek." 

Stroke 

A  game  at  marble-,  where  each  player  places  a  certain  number 
on  a  line  and  plays  in  turns  from  a  distance  mark  called 
"  scratch,"  keeping  such  as  he  may  knock  off. — Lowsley^s 
Berkshire  Glossary , 

Stroke  Bias 

l>iuine,  in  his  Travels  over  EnglauJ,  1700,  p.  264,  says: 
**The  Kentis>h  men  have  a  peculiar  exercise,  esj^'cially  in  the 
eastern  parts,  which  is  nowhere  tlsc  used  in  any  other  countr}', 
1  believe^  but  their  own  ;  it  is  called  '  Stroke  Bias,'  and  the 
manner  of  it  is  thus.  In  the  summer  time  one  or  two  parishes 
convening  make  choice  of  twenty,  and  sometimes  more,  of  the 
best  runners  which  they  can  cull  out  in  their  precincts,  who 
send  a  challenge  to  an  equal  number  of  racers  within  the 
liberties  of  two  other  parishes,  to  meet  them  at  a  set  day  upon 
some  neighbouring  plain ;  which  challenge,  if  accepted,  they 
repair  to  the  place  appointed,  winther  also  the  county  resort 
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in  great  numbers  to  behold  the  match,  when  having  stripped 
themselves  at  the  goal  to  their  shirts  and  drawers,  they  begin 
the  course,  every  one  bearing  in  his  eye  a  particular  man  at 
which  he  aims ;  but  after  several  traverses  and  courses  on  both 
sides,  tliat  side,  whose  legs  arc  llie  nimblest  to  gain  the  fnst 
seven  strokes  from  their  antagonists,  carry  the  day  and  win  llie 
prize.  Nor  is  this  game  only  appropriated  to  the  men,  but  in 
some  places  the  maids  have  tlieir  set  matches  too,  and  are  as 
vigorous  and  active  to  obtain  a  victory." 

Sun  and  Moon 

*'  A  kinde  of  play  wherein  two  companies  of  boyes  holding 
hands  all  on  a  rowe,  doe  pull  with  hard  hold  one  another,  till 
one  be  overcome." — Quoted  by  Halliwell  {piciionafy\  from 
Thomasii  Dictionarium^  London,  1644. 

Sunday  Night 

1.  Sunday  night  an'  Nancy,  oh ! 
My  delight  and  fancy,  oh ! 

All  the  world  that  I  should  know 
If  I  had  a  Katey,  oh ! 

"  He  !  ho!  my  Katey,  oh  ! 
My  bonny,  bonny  Katey,  oh  ! 
All  the  world  that  I  should  keep 
If  I  had  a  Katey,  oh!" 

— Liphook,  Hants  (Miss  Fowler). 

2.  Sunday  niglil  and  bi'andy,  O! 
My  life  and  saying  so. 

My  life  and  saying  so, 
Call  upon  mc  Annie,  O ! 
I  Annie,  O ! 

Bonnie,  bonnie  Annie,  O ! 
She's  the  gu*!  that  I  should  like 
If  I  had  an  Annie,  O ! 

^Earls  Heaton,  Yorlcs.  (H.  Hardy). 

fb)  The  children  stand  in  a  row  with  backs  against  a  wail 
or  fence,  whilst  one  stands  out  and  stepping  backwards  and 
forwards  to  the  tune  sings  the  first  verse.   Then  she  rushes 
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to  pick  out  one,  taking  her  by  the  hands  and  standing  face  to 
face  with  her,  sings  the  other  verse.  Then  the  two  separate 
their  hands,  and  standing  side  by  side  sing  the  first  verse  over 
again,  taking  another  girl  from  the  row,  and  so  on  again. 

"  Monday  night/'  or  "  Pimlico/'  is  the  name  of  a  singing  game 
mentioned  by  the  Rev.  S.  D.  Headlam,  in  T/ie  Chttrch  Reformer^ 
as  plajed  by  children  in  the  schools  at  Hoxton,  which  he  says 
was  accompanied  by  a  kind  of  chaunt  of  a  very*  fascinating 
kind. 

Sun  Shines 

The  sun  sliines  above  and  tlic  sun  ---hines  below, 

And  a'  the  lasses  in  this  school  is  dying  in  love  I  know. 

Especially  (girl's  name)  she's  beautiful  and  fair  \ 

She's  awa  wi*  (a  boy's  name)  for  the  curl  o's  hair. 

In  comes  (girl's  name)  mother  with  the  glass  in  her  hao', 

Says — My  dearest  daughter,  Tm  glad  you're  gettin  a  man, 

I'm  glad  you're  gettin  a  man  and  a  cooper  to  trade, 

And  let  a'  the  world  say  he  is  a  rovin'  blade. 

—Fraserburgh  (Rev.  W.  Gregor). 

All  sing  to  "  csjxicially,"  boy  cliooses  girl,  and  then  the  two 
whirl  round,  and  all  sing  to  the  end. 

Sweer  Tree 

Two  persons  sit  down  feet  to  feet  and  catch  a  stick  with 
their  hands;  then  whoever  hftcih  the  other  is  the  strongest. 
— Mactaggart's  Gallovidian  Encyclopadia, 

Compare Honey  pots." 

Swinging 

Rhymes  were  said  or  sung  by  children  and  young  people 
when  swinging.  They  were  of  the  same  character,  and  in  many 
instances  the  same  as  those  given  in  ''See-saw" and  ''Shuttle* 
feather,"  and  were  used  formerly  for  purposes  of  divinatioa. 
The  following  extract,  from  the  Pall  Mall  GasetU  of  Sept 
19th,  1895,  seems  to  indicate  an  early  notion  connected  with 
swinging.  It  is  taken  irom  one  of  the  articles  in  that  paper 
upon  Jabez  Balfour's  diary  during  his  residence  in  the  Argen- 
tine Republic : — "  On  the  2ad  November  he  (Balfour)  mentions 
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a  curious  Bolivian  custom  on  All  Souls'  Day,  when  '  they  erect 
high  swings,  and  old  and  young  swing  all  day  long,  in  the 
hope  that  while  they  swing  they  may  approach  the  spirits  of 

their  departed  friends  as  they  fly  from  Purgatory  to  Paradise.' 
Two  days  later  he  adds :  *  I  have  to-day  heard  another  expla- 
nation of  the  Bolivian  practice  of  swinging  on  All  Souls'  Day. 
They  swing  as  high  as  they  can  so  as  to  reach  the  topmost 
branches  of  the  trees,  and  whenever  they  are  thereby  able  lo 
pull  off  a  branch  they  release  a  soul  from  Puigatory.* " — Notes 
and  Queries^  8th  series,  vi.  345.  With  this  may  be  compared 
one  of  the  methods  and  words  used  while  swinging  which  I 
remember  playing,  namely,  that  while  swinging,  either  in  a  room 
or  garden,  the  object  was  to  endeavour  to  touch  either  a  beam 
in  the  ceiling  or  the  top  branches  of  a  tree,  singing  at  the  same 
time  a  rhyme  of  which  1  only  recollect  this  fragment: 

One  to  earth  and  one  to  heaven, 

And  this  to  carry  my  soul  to  heaven. 
The  last  was  said  when  the  effort  was  made  to  touch  the 
ceiling  or  tree  with  the  feet. — (A.  B.  Gomme.) 
Miss  Chase  has  sent  me  the  following  rhymes : 

I  went  down  the  garden 

And  there  I  found  a  farth'ng; 

I  gave  it  to  my  mother 

To  buy  a  little  brother; 

The  brother  was  so  cross 

I  sat  him  on  the  horse  ; 

The  horse  was  so  bandy 

I  gave  him  a  drop  (or  glass)  of  brandy ; 

The  brandy  was  so  strong 

I  set  him  on  the  pond ; 

The  pond  was  so  deep 

I  sent  him  off  to  sleep ; 

The  sleep  was  so  sound 

I  set  him  on  the  ground ; 

The  ground  was  so  flat 

I  set  him  on  the  cat; 

The  cat  ran  away 

With  the  boy  on  his  back ; 
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And  a  good  bounce  [A  great  push  here] 
Over  the  high  gate  wall. 
Said  while  swing  stops  itself : — 

Die,  pussy,  die, 

Shut  your  little  eye, 

When  you  wake, 

Find  a  cake; 

Die,  pussy,  die.  — Dcptford. 

Wingy,  wongy, 
Days  are  longy, 
Cuckoo  and  the  sparrow  ; 

Little  dog  has  lost  his  tail, 

And  he  shall  be  hung  to-morrow. 

—  Mar)'iebonc 

The  Deptford  version  is  practically  the  same  as  known  in 
several  parts  of  the  country,  and  Mr.  Gerish  has  printed  a 
Norfolk  version  in  Folk-lore  (vi.  202),  which  agrees  down  to 
the  line  "  sent  him  off  to  sleep/'  and  then  finishes  with — 

With  a  heigh-ho ! 
Over  the  bowling  green. 
When  tlicy  came  to  the  "hcigli-ho"  a  more  energetic  push 
than  usual  was  given  to  the  occupant  of  the  swing,  who  was  then 
expected  to  vacate  the  swing  and  allow  another  child  a  turn. 
Thus  the  rhyme  served  as  an  allowance  of  time  to  each  child. 

An  amusement  of  hoys  in  Galloway  is  described  as  on  the 
slack  rope,  riding  and  shoving  one  another  on  the  curve  of  the 
rope :  they  recite  this  to  tlie  swings — 

Shug:gie  show,  druggie  draw, 
I  laud  the  grip,  ye  canna  fa*; 
I  laud  the  griip  or  down  ye  come. 
And  danccth  on  your  braid  bum. 

— Mactaggart's  Gallovidian  Encydopadta. 

Brockett  {North  Country  Words)  describes  as  a  swing:  a 
long  rope  fastened  at  each  end,  and  thrown  over  a  beam,  on 

which  young  pci-sons  scat  themselves  and  arc  swung  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  the  manner  of  a  pendulum. 
See  Merritot." 
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Tait 

The  Dorset  game  of  "  See-saw." — HaUiwell's  Dictionary, 
Teesty-Tosty 

The  blossoms  of  cowslips  collected  together  tied  in  a  globular 
form,  and  used  to  toss  to  and  fro  for  an  amusement  called 

"Teesty-Tosty,"  or  simply  sometimes  "Tosty." — Somerset 
(Holloway's  Diet,  of  Provincialisms). 

A  \vriter  in  Bjrifofus  lor  July  1890,  p.  142,  says,  "Tuswball  " 
means  a  bunch.  He  gives  the  following  rhyme^  used  when 
tossing  tlie  ball : — 

Tuswball,  tuswball,  tell  unto  me 
What  my  sweetheart's  name  shall  be. 

Then  repeating  letters  of  the  alphabet  until  the  ball  falls,  and 
the  letter  last  called  will  indicate  the  sweetheart's  name. 

See  "BaH"  " ShutUefeather,"  "Trip  Trout" 

Teter-cum-Tawter 

The  East  Anglian  game  of  See-saw." — Halliwell's  Die- 
iionafy, 

Tee-tO-tum.  See  "  Totum  " 

Thimble  Ring 

I  come  with  my  ringie  jingles 

Under  my  lady's  apron  strings.- 

First  comes  suromeri  and  then  comes  May, 

The  queen's  to  be  married  on  midsummer  day. 

I  lore  she  sits  and  lierc  she  stands, 

As  fair  as  a  hly,  as  wliitc  as  a  swan  ; 

A  pair  of  green  glm  es  to  draw  on  her  hands. 

As  ladies  wear  in  Cumberland. 

I've  brought  you  three  letters,  so  pray  you  read  one, 

I  can't  read  one  unless  I  read  all. 

So  pray,  Miss  Nancy,  deliver  them  all. 

—Sheffield  (S.  O.  Addy). 

A  number  of  young  men  and  women  form  themselves  into 
an  oval  ring,  and  one  stands  in  the  centre.   A  thimble  is  given 
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to  one  of  those  who  form  the  ring,  and  it  is  passed  round  from 
one  to  another,  so  that  nobody  knows  who  has  it.  Then  the 
one  who  stands  in  the  centre  goes  to  the  man  at  the  top  of  the 
oval  ring  and  says,  My  lady's  lost  her  gold  ring.  Have  you 
got  it  ? "  He  answers  **  Me,  sir  ?  no,  sir."  The  one  in  the 
middle  says,  **I  think  you  lie,  sir,  but  tell  me  who  has  got  it" 
Then  lie  points  out  the  one  who  has  the  ihiiublc,  of  which  he 
takes  possession,  and  then  says  the  above  lines.  Then  the  one 
who  was  found  to  have  had  the  tliimblc  takes  the  place  of  the 
one  inside  the  ring,  and  the  game  is  repeated. 

Halliwell  gives  a  version  of  this  game  under  the  name  of 
Diamond  Ring  (Nursery  RlynneSf  p.  223X  but  the  words  used 
consist  only  of  the  following  lines : — 

My  lady's  lost  her  diamond  ring, 
I  pitch  upon  you  to  find  it 

In  the  two  following  games  from  Yorkshire  and  Lincohishirt 
there  are  no  words  used  in  rhymes  or  couplets. 

One  child  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  ring,  which  is  formed  by 
each  member  clasping  the  wrist  of  his  or  her  left  hand  neigh- 
bour with  the  left  hand,  thus  leaving  the  right  hand  free.  A 
thimble  is  provided,  and  is  held  by  one  of  the  players  in  the 
right  hand.  No  circular  movement  is  necessaiy,  but  as  the  tune 
is  stmg,  the  right  hand  of  each  member  is  placed  alternately  in 
that  of  their  right  and  left  hand  neighbour,  each  performing  the 
action  in  a  swinging  style,  as  if  they  had  to  pass  the  ring  on,  and 
in  sucli  a  manner,  that  the  one  standing  in  the  centre  cannot 
detect  it.  The  thimble  may  be  detained  or  passed  on  just  as 
the  players  think  fit.    The  words  are  the  following : — 

Tlie  thimble  is  going, 
1  don't  know  where. 

Varied  with 

It's  first  over  here, 

Or 

It's  over  there, 

as  the  case  may  be,  or  rather  may  not  be,  in  order  to  throw 

the  victim  in  tlic  centre  off  the  scent. — West  Riding  of  Yoik- 
shire  (Miss  Bush). 
The  players  sit  in  a  row  or  circle,  with  their  hands  held  paiia 
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to  palm  in  their  laps.  The  leader  of  the  game  takes  a  thimble, 
and  going  to  eveiy  member  of  the  company  in  turn,  pretends 
to  slip  it  between  their  fingers,  or  to  hide  it  in  their  pinafores, 

saying  as  she  docs  so — I  bring  you  m^''  lady's  thimble,  you 
must  hold  it  fast,  and  very  fast  indeed."  \Vhc!rcon  each  child 
thus  addressed  should  assume  an  air  of  triumph  suitable  to  the 
possession  of  such  a  treasure.  After  the  whole  party  have 
gone  through  the  farce  of  receiving ,  the  thimble,  the  girl  who 
carried  it  round  calls  a  player  from  the  circle  to  discover  who 
holds  it.  For  every  wrong  guess  a  fine  must  be  paid.  When 
the  searcher  discovers  the  thimble  she  begins  a  new  round  of 
the  game  by  taking  the  place  of  leader;  and  so  on,  till  the 
accumulation  of  forfeits  is  sufficient  to  afford  amusement  in 
"loosing  the  tines."  The  game  is  called  "Lady's  Thimble." 
— Lincoln,  Scawby  and  Stlxwould  76  years  ago  (Miss  M. 
Peacock). 

The  rhyme  used  in  the  Shefiield  game  is  that  used  in 
"Queen  Anne/'  but  it  appears  to  have  no  relevance  to  this 
game. 

Thing  done 

A  game  described  by  Ben  Jonson  in  his  play  of  Cynthia  s 
Revels  (act  iv.  scene  i).   The  passage  is  as  follows : — 

"Pt  I  ANT  AS  IE.  Nay,  we  have  another  sport  afore  this,  of 
*  A  thing  done,  and  who  did  it,'  &c. 

'*Philantia.  Ay,  good  Phantaste,  let's  have  that:  dis* 
tribute  the  places. 

''Phantaste.  Why,  I  imagine  A  thing  done;  Hedon 
thinks  who  did  it;  Maria,  with  what  it  was  done;  Anaides, 
where  it  was  done;  Argurion,  when  it  was  done;  Amorphus, 
for  what  cause  was  it  done ;  you,  Philantia,  what  followed 
u];>on  the  doing  of  it;  and  this  gentleman,  who  would  have 
done  it  better.  .  . 

Gifibrd  thinks  that  this  sport  was  probably  the  diversion  of 
the  age,  and  of  the  same  stamp  with  our  modem  ''Cross 
Purposes/'  "Questions,'*  and  ''  Commands,"  && 
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Thread  the  Needle 


I.  Thread  my  grandmother's  needle  I 
Thread  my  grandmother's  needle  t 
Thread  my  grandmother's  needle ! 
Open  your  gates  as  wide  as  high, 

And  let  King  George  and  me  go  by. 

It  is  so  dark  I  cannot  see 

To  thread  niy  grandmother's  needle! 

Who  stole  tJte  money-box? 

— London  (Miss  Dendy). 

II.  Open  your  gates  as  wide  as  I,  [high  ?] 

And  let  King  George's  horses  by  ; 

For  the  night  is  dark  and  we  cannot  see, 
But  thread  your  long  needle  and  sew. 

— Belfast  (\V.  H.  Pattersonj. 

III.  Thread  the  tailor's  needle, 

The  tailor's  blind,  so  he  can't  see ;  • 
So  open  the  gates  as  wide  as  wide, 

And  let  King  George  and  his  lady  pass  by. 

—Becking,  Essex  {Folk-lore  Record,  iti.  170). 

IV.  Thxead  my  grandmother's  needle, 

Thread  my  grandmother's  needle ; 

It  is  too  dark  we  cannot  see 

To  thread  my  grandmother's  needle. 

— Haipenden  (Mrs*  Lloyd). 
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V,    Thread  the  needle, 
Thread  the  needle, 
Nincy  nine,  nine, 
Let  King  George  and  I  pass  by. 

— Liphook,  Hants  (Miss  Fowler). 

VI.    Open  the  gates  as  wide  as  wide, 

And  let  King  Ger)rj^e  go  through  with  his  bride; 
It  is  so  dark,  we  cannot  see 
To  threaddle  the  tailor's  needle. 

— Parish  Dictionary  of  ilte  Sussex  Dialed. 

VII.  Brother  Jack,  if  ye  were  mine, 
I  would  give  you  claret  wine; 
Claret  wine's  gude  and  fine^ 

Through  the  needle-e'e,  boys ! 

-^Blackwood's  Afagazine^  August  1621. 

VI II,  Through  the  needle-e'e,  boys, 

One,  two,  three,  boys. 

^Ross-shire  (Rev,  \V.  Gregor). 

IX.  Hop  my  needle,  bum  my  thread, 
Come  thread  my  needle,  Jo-hey. 

—Lincoln  (C.  C.  Bell). 

X.  Come  tliread  a  long  needle,  come  thread, 
The  eye  is  too  little,  the  needle's  too  big. 

— Hanbury,  Suffs.  (Miss  Edith  HoUis). 

XL   Thread  the  needle  thro'  the  skin, 
Sometimes  out  and  sometimes  in. 

— Warwickshire^  Northalfs  Folk  Rhymes^  397. 

XII.    Open  the  gates  as  wide  as  the  sky, 

And  let  King  George  and  his  lady  go  by. 

— Ellesmcre,  Burne's  Shropshire  i'oih'loret  p.  321. 

(^.)  The  children  stand  in  two  long  rows,  each  holding  the 
hands  of  the  opposite  child,  the  two  last  forming  an  arch.  They 
sing  the  lines,  and  while  doing  so  the  other  children  run  under 

the  raised  arms.  When  all  have  passed  under,  the  first  two 
hold  up  their  hands,  and  so  on  again  and  ngain,  each  pair  in 
turn  becoming  the  arch.  Mrs.  Lloyd  fllarpcnden  version) 
says  the  two  first  hold  up  a  handkerchief,  and  the  children  all 
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run  under,  beginning  with  the  last  couple.  In  the  London 
version  (Miss  Dendy)  the  "last  line  is  called  out  in  quite 
different  tones  from  the  rest  of  the  rhyme.  It  is  reported  to 
have  a  most  startling  effect."  The  Warwickshire  version  is 
played  differently.  The  players^  after  passing  under  the 
clasped  hands,  all  circle  or  wind  round  one  of  their  number^ 
who  stands  still. 

(c)  In  some  cases  the  verse,  '*  How  many  miles  to  Babylon  ?  ** 
is  sung  before  the  verses  for  ''Thread  the  needle/'  and  the 
reference  made  (anie,  vol.  i.,  p.  238)  to  an  old  version  seems 
to  suggest  tlic  origin  of  the  game.  This,  at  all  events,  goes  far 
to  prove  that  the  central  idea  of  the  game  is  not  connected 
with  the  sewing  needle,  but  with  an  interesting  dance  move- 
ment, which  is  called  by  analogy,  Tliread  the  needle.  It  is, 
ho^vever,  impossible  to  say  whether  the  verses  of  this  game  are 
the  fragments  of  an  older  and  more  lengthy  original,  which 
included  both  the  words  of  "How  many  miles  to  Babylon" 
and  "Thread  the  needle/'  or  whether  these  two  were  indepen* 
dent  games,  which  have  become  joined ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  "  Thread  the  needle,"  at  all  events, 
is  an  independent  game,  or  the  central  idea  of  an  independent 
game,  and  one  of  sonic  antiquity. 

This  game  is  well  illustrated  by  custom.    At  Trowbridge,  in 
Wilts,  a  game,  known  as  '*  Thread  the  needle,"  used  to  be  the 
favourite  sport  with  the  lads  and  lasses  on  the  evening  of 
Shrove  Tuesday  festival.    The  vocal  accompaniment  was. 
always  the  following: — 

Shrove  Tuesday,  Shrove  Tuesday,  when  Jack  went  to  plough, 
His  mother  made  pancakes,  she  didn't  know  how  ; 
She  tipped  them,  she  tossed  them,  she  made  them  so  black, 
She  put  so  much  pepper  she  poisoned  poor  Jack. 

— Nc/es  and  Queries^  5th  series,  xi.  p.  227. 

At  Bradford-on-Avon,  ns  soon  as  the  "pancake  bell"  rang 
at  eleven  A.M.,  the  school  children  had  holiday  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day,  and  when  the  factories  closed  for  the  night,  at  dusk 
the  boys  and  girls  of  the  town  would  run  through  the  streets 

in  long  strings  playing  "Thread  the  needle,*'  and  whooping 

and  hallooing  their  best  as  they  ran,  and  so  collecting  all  they 
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could  together  by  seven  or  eight  o'clock,  when  they  would 
adjourn  to  the  churchyard,  where  the  old  sexton  had  opened 
the  churchyard  gates  for  tliem;  the  children  would  then  join 
hands  in  a  long  line  until  they  encompassed  the  church ;  they 
then,  with  hands  still  joined,  would  walk  round  the  church 
three  times;  and  when  dismissed  by  the  old  sexton,  would 
return  to  their  homes  much  pleased  that  they  "Clipped  the 
Church/' and  shouting  similar  lines  to  those  said  at  Trowbridge. 

At  South  Petherton,  in  South  Somerset,  sixty  or  seventy 
years  ago,  it  was  the  practice  of  the  young  folk  of  both  sexes 
to  meet  in  or  near  the  mark<  t  j  lace,  and  there  commence 
"Threading^  the  needle  "  througii  die  streets,  collecting  numbers 
as  tliey  went.  When  this  method  of  recruiting  ceased  to  add 
to  their  ranks,  they  proceeded,  still  threading  the  needle,  to  the 
church,  which  they  tried  to  encircle  with  joined  hands;  and 
then,  whether  successful  or  not,  they  returned  to  their  respec^ 
tive  homes.  Old  people,  who  remember  having  taken  part  in 
the  game,  say  that  it  always  commenced  in  the  afternoon  or 
evening  ui  Shrove  Tuesday,  "  after  having  eaten  of  their  pan- 
cakes." In  Leicestershire  County  Folk-lore,  p.  1 14,  Mr.  Billson 
records  that  it  was  formerly  the  custom  on  Shrove  Tuesday 
for  the  lads  and  lasses  to  meet  in  the  gallery  of  the  Women's 
Ward  in  Trinity  Hospital  to  play  at  "  Thread  the  Needle  "  and 
similar  games. 

At  Evesham  the  custom  is  still  more  distinctly  connected 
with  Che  game,  as  the  following  quotation  shows : — "  One  cus- 
tom of  the  town  is  connected  with  a  sport  called  '  Thread  my 
needle,'  a  game  played  here  by  the  children  of  the  town 

throughout  the  various  streets  at  sunset  upon  Easter  Monday, 
and  at  no  other  period  throughout  the  year.  The  players  cry 
while  devaung  their  arms  arch-wise — 

Open  the  gates  as  high  as  the  sky, 
And  let  Victoria's  troops  pass  by." 

— May's  History  of  Evesham^  P-  3^9- 

As  all  these  customs  occur  in  the  early  spring  of  the  year, 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  in  this  game  we  have  a  relic  of 
the  oldest  sacred  dances,  and  it  is  at  least  a  curious  point  that 
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in  two  versions  (Bocking  and  Ellesmere)  the  Anglo-Sazon 

title  of  "  Lady  "  is  applied  to  tlic  Queen. 

The  writer  in  Blackivootf  s  Mai^azinc,  who  quotes  the  rhyme? 
as  'immemorial,"  says:  "Another  game  played  by  a  number 
of  children,  with  a  hold  of  one  another,  or  '  tickle  tails,'  as  it 
is  technically  called  in  Scotland,  is  'Through  the  needle-e'e.' " 
Moor  {Suffolk  Words  and  Phrases)  mentions  the  game.  Patter- 
son {Antrim  and  Down  Glossary)  gives  it  as  "Thread  the 
needle  and  sew/'  Barnes  {Dorset  Glossary)  calls  it  Died  the 
wold  woman's  needle/'  in  which  two  children  join  hands,  and 
the  last  leads  the  train  under  the  lifted  arms  of  the  first  twa 
Holloway  (^Dictionary  of  Proviiu  ialisnis)  says  the  children  fonn 
a  ring,  holding  each  other's  hands ;  then  one  lets  go  and  passes 
under  the  arms  of  two  who  still  join  hands,  and  the  others  all 
follow,  holding  either  by  each  other's  hands  or  by  a  part  of 
their  dress.  "At  Ellesmere,"  Miss  Bume  says,  ''this  game 
was  formerly  called  '  Crew  Duck/  It  now  only  survives  among 
little  girls,  and  is  only  played  on  a  special  day."  It  is  alluded 
to  in  Poor  Robitis  Almanack  for  1738 :  "The  summer  quarter 
follows  spring  as  close  as  girls  do  one  another  when  playing 
at  Thread  my  needle;  they  tread  upon  each  others  heels." 
Strutt  calls  this  "Threading  the  Taylor's  needle."  Newell 
{Games  of  Avierican  CJiildren)  gives  some  verses,  and  de- 
scribes it  as  played  in  America. 

See  "  How  many  miles  to  Babylon,"  "  Through  the  Needle 

Three  Days*  Holidays 

Two  players  hold  up  their  joined  hands,  the  rest  pass  under 
one  by  one,  repeating,  "Three  days*  holidays,  thice  days' 
holidays!"  They  pass  under  a  second  time,  all  repcatinjr. 
"Bumping  day,  bumping  day!"  when  the  two  leaders  strike 
each  player  on  the  back  in  passing.  The  thiitl  time  they  say, 
"  Catch,  catch,  catch ! "  and  the  leaders  catch  the  last  in  the 
train  between  their  arms.  He  has  the  choice  of  "  strawberries 
or  grapes,"  and  is  placed  behind  one  of  the  leaders,  according 
to  his  answer.  When  all  have  been  ''caught,"  the  two  parties 
pull  against  each  other. — Berrington  (fiMxn^*s  Shrops/tire Folk' 
lure  J  p.  522;. 
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"  Holidays,"  says  Miss  Burne,  "ancicntl}'  consisted  of  three 
days,  as  at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  which  explains  the  words 
of  this  game ; "  and  the  manorial  work  days  were  formerly  three 
a  week.   See  "  Currants  and  Raisms.*' 


Three  Dukes 


3=t 


■i  f 


— Maddey,  Shropshire  (Miss  Bume). 

m 


9~h 


— ^-T— » — f 


Biggar,  Lanaxkshiie  (W.  Ballantyne). 


Sporle,  Norfolk  (Miss  Matthews). 


P 


— Isle  of  Man  (A.  W.  Moore). 
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I.    Here  come  three  dukes  a-ridiog, 
A-riding,  a-riding; 
Here  come  three  dukes  a*ridingi 
With  a  rancy,  tancy,  tay ! 

What  is  your  good  will,  sirs  ? 

Willi  sirs  ?  willy  sirs  ? 
What  is  your  good  will,  sirs  ? 

With  a  1  aacy,  tancy,  tay  ! 

Our  good  will  is  to  marry, 

To  marry,  to  marry; 
Our  good  will  is  to  marr}', 

With  a  rancy,  tancy,  tay  I 

Marry  one  of  us,  sirs, 

Us,  sirs,  us,  sirs ; 
Marry  one  of  us,  sirs. 

With  a  rancy,  tancy,  tay  I 

You're  all  too  black  and  greasy  [or  dirt}  ], 

Greasy,  greasy ; 
You're  all  too  black  and  greasy, 

With  a  rancy,  tancy,  tay ! 

We're  good  enough  for  you,  sirs, 

You,  sirs,  you,  sirs ; 
We're  good  enough  for  you,  sirs. 

With  a  rancy,  tancy,  tay ! 

You're  all  as  stiff  as  pokers. 

Pokers,  pokers ; 
You're  all  as  stiff  as  pokers, 

With  a  rancy,  tancy,  tay ! 

We  can  bend  as  much  as  you,  sirs, 

You,  sirs,  you,  sirs ; 
We  can  bend  as  much  as  you,  sirs, 
With  a  rancy,  tancy,  tay ! 
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Through  the  kitchen  and  down  the  hall, 

I  choose  the  fairest  of  you  all; 
The  fairest  one  that  I  can  see 

Is  pretty  Miss  ,  walk  with  me. 

— Madeley,  Salop  (Miss  BumeX  1891. 

[Another  Shropshire  version  has  for  the  fourth  verse — 
Which  of  us  will  you  choose,  sirs  ? 


Or. 


Will  you  many  one  of  my  daughters  ?] 


II.    Here  comes  three  dukes  a-riding,  a-riding, 
With  a  raiisome  dansome  day  I 

Fray  what  is  your  intent,  sirs,  mtent,  sirs  ? 
With  a  ransome  dansome  day ! 

My  intent  is  to  marry,  to  marry ! 

Will  you  marry  one  of  ray  daughters,  my  daughters  ? 

You  are  as  stiff  as  pokers,  as  pokers ! 

We  can  hend  like  you,  sir,  like  you,  sir  I 

You're  all  too  black  and  too  biowsy,  too  biowsy, 
For  a  dilly-dally  officer  1 

Good  enough  Ujucyou,  sir!  ior you^  sir! 

If  I  must  have  any,  I  will  have  this, 
So  come  along,  my  pretty  miss  1 

— Chirbury  {SAropsktrg  Fcik'hrti  p.  $17)* 

III.    Here  come  three  dukes  a-rkling, 

A-riding,  a-ridin,u- ; 
Here  come  three  dukes  a-riding. 
With  a  rancy,  tancy,  tee ! 

Pray  what  is  your  good  will,  sirs  ? 

Will,  sirs,  will,  sirs? 
Pray  what  is  your  good  will,  sirs  ? 
With  a  rancy,  tancy,  tee ! 
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My  wiU  is  for  to  marry  you, 

To  marry  you,  to  marry  you ; 
My  will  is  for  to  marry  you, 

With  a  rancy,  taiicy,  tee ! 

You're  all  so  black  and  blousey  (blowsy  ?), 
Sitting  in  the  sun  so  drowsy ; 
With  silver  chains  about  ye, 
With  a  rancy,  tancy,  tee  I 

[With  golden  chains  about  your  necks. 
Which  makes  you  look  so  frowsy.] 

Walk  through  the  kitchen,  and  through  the  hall. 
And  pick  the  fairest  of  them  aU. 

This  is  tlic  fairest  I  can  see, 

So  pray,  Miss  ^  walk  with  me. 

— Leicester  (Miss  Elhs). 

Here  come  three  dukes  a-riding,  a-riding,  a-riding, 
Here  come  three  dukes  riding,  riding,  riding; 
Ransam,  tansam,  tisum  ma  tea  (sic). 

Pray  what  is  your  good  will,  sir,  will,  sir,  will,  sir  ? 
Pray  what  is  >our  good  will,  sir? 
Ransam,  tansam,  tisum  ma  tea  1 

My  will  is  for  to  marry,  to  many,  to  marry, 

My  will  is  for  to  marry  ; 

Runsani,  tansam,  tisum  ma  tea! 

Pray  who  will  you  marry,  you  marry,  you  marry  ? 
Pray  who  will  you  marry  ? 

Ransam,  tansam,  tisum  ma  tea ! 

You're  all  too  black  and  too  brown  for  me. 
You're  all  too  black  and  too  brown  for  me, 
Ransam,  tansam,  tisum  ma  tea  I 

We're  quite  as  white  as  you,  sir;  as  you,  sir;  as  you,  sir, 
We're  quite  as  white  as  you,  sir ; 
Ransam,  tansam,  tisum  ma  tea ! 
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You  are  all  as  stiff  as  pokers,  as  pokers,  as  pokers. 
You  are  all,  &c, 

Ransam,  tansam,  tisutn  ma  tea ! 

We  can  bend  as  well  as  you,  sir ;  as  you,  sir ;  as  you,  sir ; 
We  can  bend  as  well  as  you,  sir ; 
Ransam,  tansam,  tisum  ma  tea ! 

Go  through  the  kitchen,  and  through  the  hall, 
And  take  the  fairest  of  them  all ; 

The  fairest  one  that  I  can  see  is  "  

So  come  to  me. 

Oxfordshire  version,  brought  into  Worcestershire 
.  (Miss  Broadwood). 

V*.    Here  come  three  dukes  a-riding,  a-riding,  a-riding; 
With  a  ransom,  tansom,  titty  foU-la  I 
With  a  ransom,  tansom,  tay  1 

And  pray  what  do  you  want,  sirs?  want,  sirs?  want,  sirs  ? 
With  a  ransoiii,  lansom,  titty  foU-Ia ! 
With  a  ransom,  tansom,  tay ! 

I  want  a  handsome  wife,  sir;  wife,  sir;  wife,  sir; 
With  a  ransom,  tansom,  titty  foll-la ! 
With  a  ransom,  tansom,  tay ! 

I  have  three  daughters  fair,  sir;  fair,  sir;  fair,  sir: 
With  a  ransom,  tansom,  titty  foll-la  I 
With  a  ransom,  tansom,  tay  I 

They  are  all  too  black  and  too  browny, 

Thc}'  sit  in  the  sun  so  cloudy ; 

With  a  ransom,  tansom,  titty  loii-la! 
With  a  ransom,  tansom,  tay ! 

Go  through  my  kitchen  and  my  hall. 
And  find  the  fairest  of  them  all ; 
With  a  ransom,  tansom,  titty  foU-la  I 

Willi  a  ransom,  tansom,  tay  ! 

The  fairest  one  that  I  can  see, 

Is  h'ttle  —  ,  so  come  to  me. 

— Monton,  Lancashire  (Miss  Dendy). 
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VI.    Here  come  three  dukes  a-riding,  a-riding,  a-riding; 
Here  come  three  dukes  a-riding,  with  a  ransom,  tansom^ 
tel 

Pray  what  is  your  intentioni  sir  [repeat  as  above]. 

My  intentiuu  iis  to  many,  ike. 

Which  of  us  will  you  choose,  sir,  &c. 

You're  ail  too  black  and  too  browsy,  &c. 

We*re  good  enough  for  you,  sir,  &c. 

Through  the  kitchen  and  over  the  wall, 
Pick  the  fairest  of  us  alL 

The  fairest  is  that  I  can  see,  pretty  Miss   ,  come 

to  me. 

—East  Kirkby,  Lincohishixe  (Miss  K.  Maugbaa). 

VII.    Here  come  three  dukes  a-riding, 
A-riding,  a-riding; 
Here  come  three  dukes  a-riding, 
With  a  dusty,  dusty,  die! 

What  do  you  want  with  us,  sirs  ?  [repeat  as  above]. 

We've  come  to  choose  a  wilc,  Miss,  &c* 

Which  one  of  us  will  you  have,  sirs  ?  &c. 

You're  all  too  black  and  too  browsy, 
You  sit  in  the  sun  so  drowsy ; 
With  a  golden  chain  about  your  neck, 
YouVe  all  too  black  and  too  browsy. 

Quite  good  enough  for  you,  sirs,  &c. 

We  walk  in  our  chamber, 

We  sit  in  our  liall, 

We  choose  the  fairest  of  you  all ; 

The  fairest  one  that  we  can  see  / 

Is  little         — ,  come  to  me. 

—Wakefield,  Yorks.  (Miss  ^  co«kr). 
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VII L   Here  come  three  dukes  a-riding,  a-ridingi  a-riding, 
Here  come  three  dukes  a-riding ; 

A  randy,  dandy,  very  fine  day  ! 

And  pray  what  is  your  will,  sirs  ?  Sec,  [as  above]. 

We  corae  for  one  of  your  daughters,  &c. 
Which  one  will  you  have,  sir  ?  &c. 

They  are  all  as  black  as  a  browsie,  browsici  browsie, 
&c. 

One  can  knit|  and  one  can  sew, 
One  can  make  a  lily-white  bow; 

One  can  make  a  bed  for  a  king, 
Please  take  one  of  niy  daughters  in. 

The  fairest  one  that  I  can  see 
Is  [       ]f  come  to  me. 

"Gainford,  00.  Darham  (Miss  A.  Edleston). 

IX.    Here  comes  a  poor  duke  a-riding,  a*riding, 
Here  comes  a  poor  duke  a-riding ; 
With  the  ransom,  tansoni,  tee ! 

Pray  who  will  you  have  to  marry,  sir  ?  &c. 

You're  all  so  black  and  so  dirty,  &c. 

We  are  quite  as  clean  as  you,  sir,  &c. 

Through  the  kitchen,  and  through  the  hall, 
Pick  the  fairest  one  of  all. 

The  fairest  one  that  I  can  see 


The  fairest  one  that  I  can  see, 
With  a  ransom,  tansom,  tee  ! 

— Sporle,  Norfolk  (Miss  Matthews). 

X.    Here  comes  one  duke  a-riding, 
A-riding,  a-riding ; 
Here  comes  one  duke  a-riding, 
With  a  ransom,  tansom,  terrimus,  hey  I 
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What  is  your  intention,  sir  ?  &c.  [as  aix»vej. 

My  intention  is  to  marry,  &c.  * 

Marry  one  of  us,  sir  ?  &c. 

You're  all  too  black  and  dirty  (or  greasy),  &c 

We're  good  enough  ior  you,  sir,  &c. 

You're  all  as  stiff  as  pokers,  &c. 

*    -   We  can  bend  as  much  as  you^  sir,  &c. 

Through  the  kitchen  and  through  the  hall, 

I  choose  the  fairest  of  you  all; 

The  fisihest  one  as  I  can  see 

Is  pretty  ,  come  to  me. 

Now  IVe  got  my  bonny  lass. 

Bonny  lass,  bonny  lass ; 
Now  I've  got  my  bonny  lass 

To  help  us  with  our  dancing. 

— Barnes,  Surrey  (A.  B.  GommeX 

XI.    Here  comes  one  duke  a-riding,  a-riding,  a-riding; 
Here  comes  one  duke  a-riding 
On  a  ransom,  dansom  bay  1 

You're  all  so  black  and  dirty,  &c 

Pray  which  of  us  will  you  choose,  sir,  Sec* 

Up  in  the  kitchen,  down  in  the  hall, 

And  choose  the  fairest  one  of  all. 
The  fairesi  one  that  I  can  see 

Is  pretty  Miss  ,  so  come  to  me. 

— Bocking,  Essex  {Folk-lore  Record^  voL  iii., 
pt,  il,  pp.  170-171). 

XII.   Here  comes  one  duke  a-riding,  a-riding,  a-riding, 

Here  comes  one  duke  a-riding,  with  a  ransom,  tansom, 

ta! 

Pray  which  of  us  will  you  choose,  sir  ?  6:c. 
You're  all  so  black  and  so  blousey,  &c. 
We're  quite  as  white  as  you,  sir,  &c. 
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Up  of  the  kitclicn,  down  of  the  haii, 
Pick  the  fairest  girl  of  all ; 
The  fairest  one  that  I  can  see 

Is  ,  come  to  me,    —Suffolk  (Mw.  Haddon), 

XIII.  Here  comes  the  Duke  of  Rideo, 
Of  Rideoy  of  Rideo ; 

Here  conies  the  Duke  of  Rideo, 
Of  a  cold  and  frosty  morning. 

My  will  is  for  to  get  marriedf  &c. 

Will  any  of  my  fair  daughters  do  ?  &c. 

[The  word  "do"  must  be  said  in  a  drawling  way.] 

They  are  all  too  black  or  too  proudy, 
They  sit  in  the  sun  so  cloudy ; 
With  golden  chains  around  their  necks^ 
That  makes  them  look  so  pioudy. 

They're  good  enough  for  you,  sir !  Slc. 

ru  walk  the  kitchen  and  the  hall, 
And  take  the  fairest  of  them  all ; 

The  fairest  one  that  i  can  see 

Is  Miss  

So  Miss  ,  come  to  me. 

Now  weVe  got  this  pretty  girl. 
This  pretty  girl,  this  pretty  girl ; 
Now  we've  got  this  pretty  girl, 
Of  a  cold  and  frosty  morning. 
— Symondsbury,  Dorsetshire  {Folk-lore  Journal^  vii.  222-223). 

XIV.  Here  come  three  dukes  a-riding,  a-riding,  a-riding, 

Here  come  three  dukes  a-riding  ; 
With  a  ransom,  tansom,  tisamy,  tea! 

What  is  your  good  will,  sirs  ?  &c. 

My  good  will  is  to  marry,  cS:c. 

One  of  my  fair  daughters  ?  &c. 

Yuu're  all  too  black  and  browsy,  &c. 
VOL.  11.  Q 
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Quite  as  good  as  you,  sirs,  &c. 

[The  dukes  select  a  girl  who  refuses  to  go  to  them.J 

Of  naughty  maid !      naughty  maid ! 
You  won't  come  out  to  me  I 
You  shall  see  a  blackbird, 

A  blackbird  and  a  swan  ; 

You  sliould  see  a  nice  young  man 

Persuading  you  to  come. 

— Wrothani»  Kent  (Mis»  Dora  Kimbali}. 

XV.    Here  cumcs  a  duke  a-ridinL;.  a-riding,  a-riding; 

Here  comes  a  duke  a-nding,  to  my  nancyi  pancy, 
disimi^  oh ! 

Which  of  us  will  you  have,  sir  ?  &c. 

You're  all  so  fat  and  greasy,  &c. 

We're  all  as  clean  as  you,  sir,  &c. 

Come  down  to  my  kitchen,  come  down  to  my  hall, 
I'll  pick  the  finest  of  you  all.    The  fairest  is  that  girl 
1  shall  say,  *'  Come  to  me." 

I  will  buy  a  silk  and  satin  dress,  to  trail  a  yard  as  we  go 
to  church, 

Madam,  will  you  walk  ?  madam,  will  you  talk  ? 
Madam,  will  you  marry  me  ? 

I  will  buy  you  a  gold  watch  and  chain,  to  hang  by  your 

side  as  we  go  to  church ; 
Madam,  will  you  walk  ?  madam,  will  you  talk  ? 
Madam,  will  you  marry  me  ? 

I  will  buy  you  the  key  of  the  house,  to  enter  in  whea 

my  son's  out ; 
Madam,  will  you  walk  ?  madam,  will  you  talk  ? 

Madam,  will  you  marry  me  ? 

—Earls  Heaton,  Yorks.  (H.  Hardy). 

XVI.    Here  comes  one  duke  a-riding, 

With  a  rancey,  tancey,  tiddy  boys,  O ! 
Rancey,  tancey,  tay  I 
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Pray  which  will  you  take  of  us,  sir  ?  &c. 

You're  all  as  dark  as  gipsies,  &c. 

Quite  good  enough  for  you,  6ic. 

Then  we'll  take  this  one,  &c. 

[After  all  are  taken,  the  dukes  say] — 

Now  we've  got  this  bonny  bunch,  Szc. 
— Hurstmonceux,  Sussex,  about  1880  (Miss  E.  Chase;. 

[A  Devon  variant  gives  for  the  tliird  verse — 

You  are  all  too  black  and  ugly,  and  ugly,  and  ugly. 
And — 

You  are  all  too  black  and  drowsie,  &c. 
With  the  additional  verse — 

I  walked  through  the  kitcheni 

I  walked  through  the  hall. 

For  the  prettiest  and  fairest 

Of  you  all. 
Ending  with — 

Now  I  have  got  my  bonny  lass,  &c. 
And  something  like — 

Will  you  come  and  dance  with  me  ? 

— Devon  (Miss  E.  Chase)]. 

XVII.    Here  comes  a  duke  a-riding,  a-riding,  a-riding ; 

Here  comes  a  duke  a-riding  to  the  ransy,  tansy,  tay  1 

Pray  what  do  you  come  riding  for  ?  &c. 

For  one  of  your  fairy  [?  fair]  daughters,  ^c. 

Will  either  one  of  these  do  ?  &c. 

They're  all  too  black  and  too  dirty,  6:c. 

They're  quite  as  clean  as  you,  sir,  &c. 

Suppose,  then,  I  take  you,  Miss,  dec. 

— Clapham,  London  (Mrs.  Herbcrtson). 

[Another  version  is  played  by  the  duke  announcing  that  he 

wants  a  wife.  The  circle  of  maids  and  duke  then  reply  to 
each  other  as  follows : — 
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Open  the  door  and  let  liim  in. 
They're  all  as  stiff  as  pokers. 
Quite  as  good  as  you,  sir. 
I  suppose  1  must  take  one  of  them  ? 
Not  unless  you  like,  sir. 

I  choose  the  fairest  of  you  all, 

The  fairest  one  tliat  I  can  see 

Is  ,  come  to  me. 

— Clapbam  Middle-class  Girls  School  (Mrs.  Herbertson)]. 

XVII I.    Here  comes  the  duke  a-riding. 

With  my  rantum,  tantuni,  tantum,  tee ! 
Here  c!  »ni(  s  the  duke  a-riding, 
With  my  rantum,  tantum,  tee!- 

What  does  the  duke  a-riding  want  ? 
With  his  rantum,  tantum,  tantmn,  tee,  Sec. 

The  youngest  and  fairest  daughter  you've  got,  &c. 

'Dublin  (Mrs.  Coffeyi. 

XIX.    Here  conies  a  duke  a-riding,  a-ridint,%  a-riding; 

Here  comes  a  duke  a-riding,  a  ransom,  tansoni|  tee ! 

What  is  your  good  will,  sir,  && 

My  will  is  for  to  marry,  &c. 

Will  ever  a  one  of  us  do  ?  &c. 

You're  all  so  black  and  so  browsy. 
You  sit  in  the  sun  and  get  frowsy, 
With  golden  chains  about  your  necks, 
You're  all  so  black  and  so  browsy. 

Quite  as  good  as  you,  sir,  &c. 

[There  is  more  of  this,  but  it  has  been  forgotten  by  my 

authority.]       — Tbos.  Baker,  junr.  {Midland  Ganur,  N.  S.,  ii.  32) 

XX.   Here  comes  a  duke  a-riding, 

With  a  ransom,  tansom,  titta  passee ! 
Here  comes  a  duke  a-riding, 

With  a  ransom,  tansom,  tec! 
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Pray  what  is  your  good  will,  sir  ? 
With  a  ransom,  tansom,  titta  passee ! 
Pray  what  is  your  good  will,  sir? 
With  a  ransom,  tansom,  tee ! 

My  will  is  for  to  marry  you  (as  above). 

Pray  which  of  us  will  you  have,  sir  ?  &c. 

Through  the  gardens  and  through  the  hail, 
With  a  ransom,  tansom,  titta  passee ! 
I  choose  the  fairest  of  you  all. 
With  a  ransom,  tansom,  tee ! 

—Settle,  Yorks.  (Rev.  W.  G.  Sykes). 

XXI.    Tlicrc  came  three  dukes  a-riding,  ride,  ride,  riding; 
There  came  three  dukes  a-riding, 
With  a  tinsy,  tinsy,  tee  1 

Come  away,  fair  lady,  there  is  no  time  to  spare ; 

Let  us  dance,  let  us  sing, 
Let  us  join  the  wedding  ring. 

— West  of  ScoUand  {Folk-lore  Record^  w,  174). 

« 

XX  n.   Here  come  three  dukes  a-riding, 
A-riding,  a-riding. 

•  •  ■  • 

They  will  give  you  pots  and  pans, 
They  will  give  you  brass  ; 
They  will  give  you  pots  and  pans 
For  a  pretty  lass. 

—Penzance,  Cornwall  (Mrs.  Mabbott). 

XXilL    Here  come  four  dukes  a-riding, 
Ring  a  me,  ding  a  me,  ding. 

What  is  your  good  will,  sirs  ? 
Ring  a  me,  ding  a  me,  ding. 

Our  good  will's  to  marry,  &c. 

Marry  one  of  us  then,  &c. 

You're  too  poor  and  shabby, 
We're  quite  as  good  as  you  are,  ike* 
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Suppose  we  have  one  of  you  then,  ^c. 

Which  one  will  you  have,  &c. 

We'll  have  to  marry,  &c. 

Who  will  you  send  to  fetch  her,  &c. 

We'll  send  to  fetch  her. 

— Koxton,  St.  Neots  (Miss  £.  Lumtey). 

XXIV'.    Here  come  three  dukes  a-riding, 

With  nie  raiicy,  tansy,  tissiniy  tee, 
Here  come  three  dukes  a-riding, 
With  a  ransom,  tansora,  tissimy  tee. 
Here  come  three  dukes  a-riding, 
With  a  ransom,  tansom,  tissimy  tee. 

Pra\'  wliich  of  us  wiii  you.  have,  sir  (repeat  as 
above). 

1  think  I  will  have  this  one  (repeat). 

•  *  •  «  •  « 

[Forgotten,  but  the  girls  evidently  decline  to  part  with  one 
of  their  number.'] 

You  are  all  too  black  and  too  blousy  (repeat). 
We're  far  too  good  for  you,  sir  (repeat). 

—  Isle  of  Man  (A.  W.  Moore^. 
Played  at  a  Manx  V  icaratre 
nearly  sixty  years  ago  (Rev.  i".  C».  Brown}. 

XXV.    Here  comes  a  Jew  a  riding. 

With  the  ransom,  tansom,  tissimi,  O ! 

And  pray  what  is  your  will,  sir  ?  (as  above). 

Then  pray  take  one  of  my  daughters,  &c 

They  are  all  too  black  and  too  browsy,  &c. 

They  are  good  enough  for  you,  sir,  ficc. 

My  house  is  lined  with  silver,  &c. 

But  ours  is  lined  with  gold,  sir,  &c. 

Then  I'll  take  one  of  your  daughters,  &c. 

— Forest  of  Dean,  Gloucester  (Miss  Matthews> 
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XXVI.    The  Campsic  dukes  a-riding,  a-riding,  a-riding ; 

The  Canipsie  dukes  a  riding,  come  a  rinccy, 
dincey,  dee,  — Biggar  (Wm.  Ballantyne). 

XXVn.   Five  dukes  comes  here  a-riding 
A-ridiD*  fast  one  day ; 
Five  dukes  conies  here  a-riding, 

W'lLli  a  hansom,  dansom  day. 

What  do  you  want  with  us,  sirs, 
With  us,  sirs,  &c. 
We  want  some  wives  to  marry  us, 
To  marry  us,  to  marry  us,  &c. 

Will  you  marry  us,  IMiss  Nancy, 
Miss  Nancy,  Miss  Nancy,  &c. 

We  won't  marry  you  to-day,  sirs,  &c. 

Will  you  marry  us  to-day.  Miss?  &c.  (to  another  girl). 

We  will  marry  you  to-day,  sirs,  &c 

— London,  Regent's  Park  (A.  B,  GommeX 

XXVTIl.    There's  three  dukes  a-riding,  a-riding, 
There's  three  dukes  a-riding, 
Come  a  ransin,  tansin,  my  gude  wife. 
Come  a  ransin,  tansin  te-dee, 
Before  I  take  my  evening  walk, 
I'll  have  a  handsome  lady. 
The  fairest  one  that  I  do  see. 

— Rosehearty,  Pitsligo  (Rev.  W.  Giegor). 

XXIX.    One  duck  comes  a-ridin',  sir,  a-ridin',  sir, 
A-ridin'  to  marry  you. 
And  what  do  you  want  with  me,  sir  ? 
I  come  to  marry  you  two. 
There's  some  of  us  ready  to  dance,  sir; 
Ready  to  dance  and  sing  ; 
There's  some  of  us  ready  to  dance,  sir, 
And  ready  to  many  you. 

Then  come  to  me,  my  darlin',  my  darlin',  darlin*  da} , 

Willi  a  ransom,  tansom,  tansom,  tansom  tay. 

—  London,  Regent's  Park  (A.  B.  Gomme). 
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XXX.   There's  a  young  man  that  wants  a  sweetheart — 
Wants  a  sweetheart — wants  a  sweetheart — 
There's  a  young  man  that  wants  a  sweethearti 

To  the  ransom  tansom  tidi-de-o. 

Let  him  come  out  and  choose  his  own, 
Choose  his  own,  choose  his  own ; 
Let  him  come  out  and  choose  his  own, 
To  the  ransom  tansom  tidi-de-o. 

Will  any  of  my  fine  daughters  do,  &c. 

They  are  all  too  black  and  brawny. 

They  sit  in  the  sun  uncloudy, 

With  golden  chains  around  their  necks. 

They  are  too  black  and  brawny. 

Quite  good  enough  for  you,  sir !  &c. 

ru  walk  in  the  kitchen,  and  walk  in  the  hall, 

I'll  take  tlic  fairest  among  you  all; 

The  fairest  of  all  tliat  I  can  see, 

Is  pretty  Miss  Watts,  come  out  to  me. 

Will  you  come  out  ? 

Oh,  no !  oh,  no ! 

Naughty  Miss  Watts  she  won't  come  out, 
She  won't  come  out,  she  won't  come  out; 
Naughty  Miss  Watts  she  won't  come  out. 
To  help  us  in  our  dancing. 
Won't  you  come  out  ? 

Oh,  yes !  oh,  yes ! 

— Dorsetshire  {^Folk-lore  Journal^  vii.  223-224), 

(f.)  Three  children,  generally  boys,  are  chosen  to  represent 
the  three  dukes.  The  rest  of  the  players  represent  maidens. 
The  three  dukes  stand  in  line  facing  the  maidens,  who  hold 

hands,  aiu!  also  stand  in  Imt.  Sufficient  space  is  left  between  the 
two  lines  to  admit  of  each  line  in  turn  advancing  and  retiring. 
The  three  dukes  coninicnce  by  singing  the  first  verse,  advanc- 
ing and  retiring  in  line  while  doing  so.  The  line  of  maidens 
then  advances  singing  the  second  verse.   The  alternate  verses 
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demaoding  and  answering  are  thus  sung.  The  maidens  make 
curtseys  and  look  coquettishly  at  the  dukes  when  singing  the 
fourth  verse,  and  draw  themselves  up  stifiSy  and  indignantly 
when  singing  the  sixth,  bending  and  bowing  lowly  at  the 
eighth.  The  dukes  look  contemptuously  and  crittcisingly  at 
the  girls  while  singing  the  fifth  and  seventh  verses;  at  the 
ninth  or  last  verse  they  "name  '  unc  of  the  girls,  who  then 
crosses  over  and  joins  hands  with  them.  The  game  then  con- 
tinues by  all  four  singing  "  Here  come  four  dukes  a-riding,'* 
and  goes  on  until  all  the  maidens  arc  ranged  on  the  dukes' 
side. 

This  method  of  playing  obtains  in  roost  versions  of  the 
game,  though  there  are  variations  and  additions  in  some 
places.  In  the  Bocking,  Barnes,  Dublin,  Hurstmonceux, 
Settle,  Symondsbury,  Sporle,  Earls  Heaton,  and  Clapham 
versions,  where  the  verses  be^n  with  "  Here  comes  one  Duke 
a-riding,"  one  buy  stands  facing  llic  girls,  and  sings  the  first 
verse  advancing  and  retiring  with  a  dancing  step,  or  with  a 
step  to  imitate  riding.  In  some  instances  the  "three  Dukes" 
advance  in  this  way.  In  the  Barnes  version,  when  the  chosen 
girl  has  walked  over  to  the  duke,  he  takes  her  hands  and 
dances  round  with  her,  while  singing  the  tenth  verse.  In  the 
Symondsbury  (Dorset)  version  the  players  stand  in  a  group, 
the  duke  standing  opposite,  and  when  singing  the  sixth  verse, 
advances  to  choose  the  girl.  When  there  is  only  one  player 
left  on  the  maidens*  side  the  dukes  all  sing  the  seventh  verse ; 
they  then  come  forward  and  claim  tlie  last  girl,  and  embrace 
her  as  soon  as  they  get  her  over  to  their  side.  In  the 
Hurstmonceux  version,  when  the  girls  are  all  on  the  dukes' 
side,  they  sing  the  last  verse.  Miss  Chase  does  not  say 
whether  this  is  accompanied  by  dancing  round,  but  it  probably 
would  be.  In  the  Dublin  version,  after  the  third  verse,  the 
duke  tries  to  carry  off  the  youngest  girl,  and  her  side  try  to 
save  her.  In  the  Wrotham  version,  after  the  girls'  retort, 
"Quite  as  good  as  you,  sir,"  the  dukes  select  a. girl,  who 
refuses  to  go  to  them  :  they  then  sing  the  last  six  lines  when 
the  girl  goes  over.  In  the  second  Dorset  version  (which 
appeared  in  the  Yarmouth  Register^  Mass.,  1874)  the  players 
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consisted  of  a  dozen  boys  standing  in  line  in  ihc  usual  way,  and 
a  dozen  girls  on  the  opposite  side  facing  them.  The  boys  sing 
the  first  two  verses  alternately ;  the  girl  at  first  refuses  and  then 
consents  to  go.  Dancing  round  probably  accompanies  this, 
but  there  is  no  mention  of  it.  In  Roxton,  St,  Neots,  after  the 
verses  are  sung,  the  duke  and  the  selected  girl  clasp  hands,  and 
he  pulls  her  across  to  the  opposite  side,  as  in  Nuts  in  May." 
In  Settle  (Yorks.)  the  game  is  called  "The  Dukes  of  York 
and  Lancaster."  The  first  duke  advances  with  a  dancuij^  biep. 
The  game  is  then  piaycd  in  the  usual  way  until  all  the  players 
are  ranged  on  the  dukes'  side;  tlic:i  the  two  original  diikes. 
one  of  whom  is  "  red  "  and  the  other  *'  white,"  join  hands,  and 
the  other  players  pass  under  their  raised  hands.  The  dukes 
ask  each  of  them,  in  a  whisper,  "  red  ?  "  or  **  white  ?  "  The 
player  then  goes  behind  the  one  he  or  she  has  chosen,  clasping 
the  duke's  waist.  When  all  the  players  have  chosen,  a  tug-of- 
war  ensues  between  the  two  sides.  In  the  Earls  Heaton  ver- 
sion, the  duke  sings  the  verses,  offering  gifts  to  the  girl  when 
she  has  been  selected.  In  the  Oxfordshire  version  fMiss 
Broadwood)  one  pLiyer  sings  tlie  words  of  the  verse,  and  all 
join  in  the  refrain  as  chorus.  In  the  IMonton  (Lancashire 
version  the  duke  sings  the  last  verse,  and  then  takes  a  giri 
from  the  opposite  side;  and  in  another  version  from  Baraes» 
in  which  the  words  of  the  last  verse  are  the  same  as  these,  one 
of  the  dukes'  side  crosses  over  and  fetches  the  girl.  The  duke 
bows  lowly  before  the  chosen  girl  in  the  Liphook  version  before 
she  joins  his  side.  In  the  East  Kirkby,  Lincolnshire*  version, 
when  the  dukes  sing  the  last  verse,  they  advance  towards  the 
opposite  side,  wlio,  when  the}'  see  the  direction  in  whicli  they 
are  coming,  form  two  arches,  by  three  of  the  players  holding 
up  their  arms,  the  dukes'  side  going  tlirough  one  arch  and 
returning  through  the  other,  bringing  the  chosen  girl  with 
them.  One  Clapham  version  is  played  in  a  totally  different 
manner :  the  maidens  form  a  circle  instead  of  a  line,  and  the 
duke  stands  outside  this  until  he  is  admitted  at  the  line  which 
says, "  let  him  in."  At  the  conclusion  of  the  dialogue  he  breaks 
in  and  carries  one  player  off!  This  is  an  unusual  form ;  I  hare 
only  met  with  one  other  instance  of  it. 
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{d.)  The  action  in  many  of  these  versions  is  described  as  very 
spirited :  coquetry,  contempt,  and  annoyance  being  all  expressed 
in  action  as  the  words  of  the  game  demands.  The  dancing 
movement  of  the  boys  in  the  first  verse  to  imitate  riding, 
though  belonging  to  the  earlier  forms,  is,  with  the  exception 
of  two  or  three  versions,  only  retained  in  those  which  are 
commenced  by  ui:c  player,  partly,  perhaps,  because  of  the 
difficulty  three  or  more  players  experience  in  "riding"  or 
**  prancing "  while  holding  each  other's  hands  in  hne  form. 
1  have  seen  the  game  played  when  the  "prancing"  of  the 
dukes  (in  a  game  where  there  were  a  dozen  or  more  players 
on  each  side  at  starting,  as  in  the  Dorset  version)  was  as 
important  a  feature  as  the  maidens'  actions  in  the  other  verses. 
I  think  the  oldest  form  of  the  game  is  that  played  by  a  fairly 
equal  number  of  players  on  each  side,  boys  on  one  side  and 
girls  on  the  other,  rather  than  that  of  "  one  "  or  "  three "  players 
on  the  dulces'  side,  and  all  the  others  oj)posite.  The  game 
then  began  with  the  present  words,  "  Here  come  three  dukes;'* 
these  three  each  chose  a  girl  at  the  same  time,  and  when  these 
three  were  wived,  another  three  "dukes"  would  pair  with 
three  more  of  the  girls,  and  after  that  another  three,  and  so 
on.  This  form  would  account  for  the  modem  idea  that  the 
number  of  dukes  increases  on  every  occasion  that  the  verses 
are  sung,  after  the  first  wife  has  been  taken  over,  and  until 
all  the  girls  have  been  thus  chosen.  This  idea  is  expressed  in 
some  vcisions  by  the  change  of  words:  "Here's  a  louith  [or 
fifth,  and  so  on]  duke  come  a  riding"  to  take  a  wife,  the 
chosen  maiden  becoming  a  duke  as  soon  as  she  has  jiassed 
over  on  to  the  dukes'  side.  The  process  of  innovation  may  be 
traced  by  the  methods  of  playing.  Thus,  in  one  version 
played  at  Barnes  (similar  in  other  respects  to  No.  10).  be- 
ginning "  three  dukes  a  riding,*'  three  girls  were  chosen  by 
the  three  first  dukes,  one  by  each,  at  the  same  time,  and  all 
three  girls  walked  across  with  the  three  dukes  to  the  boys' line, 
and  stood  next  their  respective  partners.  In  two  imperfect 
versions  I  have  obtained  in  Regent's  I'ark,  London,  the  same 
principle  occurs.  One  girl  began — "  One  duck  comes  a  ridin',  '* 
and  two  girls  from  the  opposite  side  walked  across ;  the  other 
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*' Fivu  dukes  come  here  a  ridiii'"  was  played  by  five  players 
on  eacli  side,  and  this  was  continued  throughout.  When  the 
verses  were  said,  each  of  the  five  dukes  took  a  player  from 
the  opposite  side  and  danced  round  with  her.  Again,  in  those 
versions  (Symondsbiuy  and  Barnes),  where  when  one  player 
is  left  on  the  maidens'  side  without  a  partner,  and  all  the  dukes 
are  mated,  the  additional  verse  is  sung,  and  this  player  is  taken 
over  too.  Beyond  these  versions  are  the  large  number  begin* 
ning  with  three  or  more  children  singing  the  formula  of  "three 
dukes/'  and  choosing  one  girl  at  a  time,  until  all  are  taken  over 
on  to  the  dukes'  side.  Finally,  there  arc  the  versions,  more  in 
accord  with  modern  ideas,  which  commence  with  one  duke  . 
coming  for  a  wife,  and  continue  by  the  girls  taken  over 
counting  as  dukes,  the  formula  changing  into  two  dukes,  | 
and  so  on. 

If  this  correctly  represents  the  line  of  decadence  in  this  j 
game,  those  versions  in  which  additional  verses  appear  are,  I 
think,  instances  of  the  tacking  on  of  verses  from  the  "  invitation  | 

to  the  dance"  or  "  May"  games  ;  particularly  in  the  cases  in 
which  the  words  "  Now  I've  i;ot  niy  bonny  lass  "  appear.  The  | 
Earls  Heaton  version  is  curious,  in  that  it  has  several  verses 
which  remind  us  of  the  old  and  practically  obsolete  **  Keysot 
Canterbury  "  f  Malliwell,  96).  It  may  well  be  thata  remembered 
fragment  of  that  old  ballad,  which  was  probably  once  danced  as  | 
a  dramatic  round,  has  been  tacked  on  to  this  game.  The  ex- 
pression "walk  with  me,''  or  "walk  abroad  with  me^"  is  signi- 
ficant of  an  engaged  or  betrothed  couple.  .  I'm  walking  or 
walking  out  with  so  and  so"  is  still  an  expression  used  by 
young  men  and  young  women  to  indicate  nn  engagement 
"She  did  ought  to  be  married  now;  she've  walked  wi'  hini 
mor'n'er  a  year  now."  Sonu-  of  the  versions  show  still  more 
marked  signs  of  decadence.  The  altered  wording,  *'  Mere 
comes  a  Jew  a  riding,"  Mere  comes  the  Duke  of  Rideo," 
'*  A  duck  comes  a  ridinV  and  the  Scotch  "  Campsie  Dukes  a 
riding ; "  a  Berkshire  version,  collected  by  Miss  Thoyts  {AnH' 
guary,  xxvii.  p.  195),  similar  to  the  Shropshire  game,  but 
with  a  portion  of  the  verse  of  "  Milking  Pails "  added  to  it. 
and  the  refrain  of  "  Ransome,  tansome,  tismatee ; "  together 
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with  the  disappearance  of  some  of  the  verses,  are  all  evidently 
the  results  of  the  words  being  learnt  orally,  and  Imperfectly 
understood,  or  not  understood  at  all. 

In  this  game,  said  in  Lancashire  to  be  the  "oldest  play 
of  all,"  judging  both  by  the  words  and  method  of  playing,  we 
have,  I  believe,  a  distinct  survival  or  remembrance  of  the 
tribal  marriage — marriage  at  a  period  when  it  was  the  custom 
for  men  of  a  clan  to  seek  wives  from  the  girls  of  another  clan, 
both   clans  belonging  to  one  tribe.    The  game  is  a  purely 
marriage  game,  and  marriage  in  a  matter-of-fact  wa\'.  Young 
men  of  a  clan  or  village  arrive  at  the  abode  of  another  clan 
for  the  purpose  of  seeking  wives,  probably  at  a  feast  or  fair 
time.   The  maidens  are  apparently  ready  and  expecting  their 
airival.   They  are  as  willing  to  become  wives  as  the  dukes  are 
to  become  husbands.    It  is  not  marriage  by  force  or  capture, 
though  the  triumphant  carrying  off  of  a  wife  appears  in  some 
versions.    It  is  exogaraous  marriage  cubtom,  after  the  tribe 
had  settled  dovvii  and  arranged  their  system  of  marriage  in  lieu 
of  a  former  more  rude  system  of  capture.     The  suggested 
depreciation  of  the  girls,  and  their  saucy  rejoinders,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  so  much  good-humoured  chaff  and  banter 
exchanged  between  the  two  parties  to  enhance  each  other's 
value,  and  to  display  their  wit.   While  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  respective  parties  were  complete  strangers  to  one  another, 
these  lines  may  indicate  that  each  individual  wished  **to  have 
as  ^ood  a  look  round  as  possible"  before  accepting  the  offer 
made.    It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  mention  of  "love "in 
the  game,  nor  is  there  any  individual  courtship  between  boy 
and  girl.    The  marriage  formula  does  not  appear,  nor  is  there 
any  sign  that  a    ceremony "  or  "  sanction  "  to  conclude  the 
I  marriage  was  necessary,  nor  does  kissing  occm*  in  the  game. 
^   There  is  evidence  of  the  tribal  marriage  system  in  the 
*  survivals  of  exogamy  and  marriage  by  capture  occasionally 
to  be  noted  in  traditional  local  custom.    Thus  the  custom 
recorded  by  Chambers  (Bock  of  Days^  \.  722)  of  the  East 
Anglians  (Suffolk),  where  whole  parishes  have  intermarried 
to  such  an  extent  that  almost  everybody  is  related  to  or  con- 
nected with  everybody  else,  is  distinctly  a  case  in  point,  tlie 
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intermarrying  of  *' 


parishes  "  for  a  long  series  of  years  nece; 


sarily  resulting  in  close  inter-relationship.  One  curious  effect 
of  this  is  that  no  one  is  counted  as  a  "relation"  beyond  first 
cousins ;  for  if  **  relationship "  went  further  than  that  it  might 
"  ahnost  as  well  indude  the  whole  parish."  The  old  proverb 
(also  from  East  Anglia) : 

"  To  change  the  name,  and  not  the  letter,  ' 
Is  a  change  for  the  worse,  and  not  for  the  better ; "  | 
that  is,  it  is  unlucky  for  a  vvuiiiaii   to  marry  a  man  whoiC  ! 
surname  be^ifis  with  the  same  letter  as  her  own,  also  indicates 
a  survival  of  the  necessity  of  marrying  into  another  clan  or 
tribal  family. 


Another  interesting  point  in  the  game  is  the  refrain,  "U^th 


I    a  rancyi  tancy,  tay/'  which  with  variations  accompanies  ail 
f     versions,  and  separates  this  game  from  some  otherwise  akio 
to  it.   There  is  little  douht  that  this  refrain  represents  an  old 
tribal  war  cry,  from  which  ''slogans"  or  family  "cries'*  were 

derived.  These  cries  were  not  only  used  in  times  of  warfare, 
tribes  were  assembled  by  them,  each  leader  of  a  clan  or  party 
having  a  distinguishing  cry  and  blast  of  a  horn  peculiar  to 
himself,  and  the  sounding  of  this  particular  blast  or  cry  would 
be  recognised  by  men  of  the  same  party,  who  would  go  to  ench 
other's  assistance  if  need  were.  The  refrain  is  sung  by  ail 
the  players  in  Oxfordshire  and  Lancashire,  and  in  some  ver- 
sions the  players  in  this  game  put  their  hands  to  their  mouths 
as  if  imitating  a  blast  from  a  horn,  and  a  Lancashire  version 
(about  1820-1830),  quoted  by  Miss  Bume,  has  for  the  rcfnuD, 
"With  a  rancy,  tancy,  terry  boys  horn,  with  a  rancy,  tancy, 
tee."  "The  burden,"  says  Miss  Burne,  "evidently  represented 
a  flourish  of  trumpets."  The  Barnes  version,  "With  a  rancy, 
I    tancy,  tcrrimus  hey!"  and  many  others  confirm  this. 

An  interesting  article  by  Dr.  Karl  Blind  {Anttquar}\  is. 
63-72),  on  the  Hawick  riding  song,  "  Teribus  ye  Teri  Odin," 
points  out  that  this  slogaOi  which  occurs  in  the  *'Hawid 
Common-Riding  Song,"  a  song  used  at  the  annual  Riding  of  | 
the  Marches  of  the  Common,  is  an  ancient  Germanic  war<-ci7»  ' 
Dr.  Blind,  quoting  from  a  pamphlet,  Flodden  Field  and  Ntia  \ 
Version  of  tJu  Common  Riding  Song,  says,  "  It  is  most  likel} 
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that  the  inspiring  strains  of  'Terribus*  would  be  the  niat  cliing 
tune  of  our  ancestors  when  on  their  way  for  Flodden  Field  and 
other  border  battles,  feuds,  and  frays.  The  words  of  the 
common-riding  song  have  been  changed  at  various  periods, 
according  to  the  taste  and  capacity  of  poets  and  minstrete^but 
the  refrain  has  remained  little  altered.  .  .  .  The  origin  of  the 
ancient  and,  at  one  time,  imperative  ceremony  of  the  common- 
riding  is  lost  in  antiquity,  and  this  old,  no  longer  understood, 
exclamation,  'Teribus  ye  Teri  Odin,'  has  (sa_\  s  Dr.  Bliud)  all 
through  ages  in  the  meaiiwiiile  clung  to  that  ceremony." 
"""^f  we  can  fairly  claim  that  the  words  of  this  i;ame  have 
preserved  an  old  slogan  or  tribal  cry,  an  additional  piece  of 
evidence  is  supplied  to  the  suggestion  that  the  game  is  a 
reflection  of  the  tribal  marriage — a  reflection  preserved  by 
children  of  to-day  by  means  of  oral  tradition  from  the  children 
of  a  thousand  years  ago  or  more,  who  played  at  games  in 
imitation  of  the  serious  and  ordinary  actions  of  their  elders. 

Three  Flowers 

My  mistress  sent  me  unto  thine, 

Wi'  three  young  flowers  baith  fair  and  fine — 

The  Pink,  the  Rose,  and  the  Gilliflower: 

And  as  they  here  do  stand, 
Whilk  will  ye  sink,  whilk  will  ye  swim. 
And  whilk  bring  hame  to  land  ? 
A  group  of  lads  and  lasses  being  assembled  round  the  fire, 
two  leave  the  party  and  consult  apart  as  to  the  names  of  three 
others,  young  men  or  girls,  wliuni  they  designate  Red  Rose, 
the  Pink,  an  d  the  Gilliflower.  If  lads  arc  first  pitched  upon, 
the  two  return  to  tiie  fireside  circle,  and  having  selected  a  lass, 
they  say  the  above  verse  to  her.  The  maiden  must  choose  one 
of  the  flowers  named,  on  which  she  passes  some  approving 
epithet,  adding,  at  the  same  time,  a  disapproving  rejection  of 
the  other  two;  for  instance,  I  will  sink  the  Pink,  swim  the 
Rose,  and  bring  home  the  Gilliflower  to  land.  The  two  young 
men  then  disclose  the  names  of  the  parties  upon  whom  they 
had  fixed  those  appellations  respectively,  wlien  of  course  it 
may  chance  that  she  has  slighted  the  person  she  is  understood 
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to  be  most  attached  to,  or  chosen  him  whom  she  is  believed  \" 
regard  with  aversion ;  either  of  which  events  is  sure  to  throw 
the  company  into  a  state  of  outrageous  merriment. — Chambers' 
Popular  Rhymes,  p.  127.  Mr.  W.  Ballantync  has  given  me  a 
descriptioD  of  this  game  as  played  at  Biggar  when  he  was  a 
boy,  which  is  practically  the  same  as  this. 

Three  Holes 

Three  holes  were  made  in  the  ground  by  the  players  driving 
the  heels  of  their  boots  into  the  earth,  and  then  pirouetting. 

The  game  wais  piajcd  with  the  large  marbles  (about  Uie  size 

^  O  A       O  O 

1.2  .3 
of  racket  balls)  known  as  "  bouncers,"  sometimes  as  "  bucks.** 
The  first  boy  stood  at  ''taw,"  and  bowled  his  marble  along 
the  ground  into  i.  (It  was  bad  form  to  make  the  holes  too  large ; 
they  were  then  "wash-hand  basins,"  and  made  the  ^ame  too 
easy.)  Taking  the  marble  in  his  hand,  and  placing  his  foot 
against  I,  he  bowled  the  marble  into  2.  He  was  now  "  going  up 
for  his  firsts."  Starting  at  2,  he  bowled  the  marble  into  3,  and 
had  now  "  taken  oflf  his  firsts,"  and  was  "  coming  down  for  his 
seconds."  He  then  bowled  the  marble  back  again  into  2,  and 
afterwards  into  i.  He  then  went  up  for  his  thirds,"  bowling 
the  marble  into  2,  and  afterwards  into  3,  and  had  then  won  Che 
game.  When  he  won  in  this  fashion,  he  was  said  to  have 
**  taken  off  the  game."  But  he  didn't  often  do  this.  In  i;oing 
up  for  his  firsts,  perhaps  his  marble,  instead  of  going  into  2,  • 
slopped  at  A  ;  then  the  second  boy  started  from  law,  and,  having 
sent  his  marble  into  i,  bowled  at  A;  if  he  hit  the  marble,  he 
started  for  2,  from  where  his  marble  stopped ;  if  he  missed,  or 
didn't  gain  the  hole  he  was  making  for,  or  knocked  his  anta- 
gonist's marble  into  a  hole,  the  first  boy  played  again,  hitting  the 
other  marble,  if  it  brought  him  nearer  to  the  hole  he  was  making 
for,  or  else  going  on.  In  such  a  case  as  I  have  supposed,  it 
would  be  the  player's  aim  to  knock  A  on  to  B,  or  some  place 
between  2  and  3,  so  as  to  enter  2,  and  then  strike  again  so  as 
to  near  3,  enter  3,  and  strike  on  his  way  down  for  his  seconds, 
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and  near  2  again.  These  were  the  chances  of  the  game ;  but 
if  the  boy  who  started  went  through  the  game  without  his 
antagonist  having  a  chance,  he  was  said  "to  take  off  the 

game." — Loiidoa  (J.  i\  Liaslie). 

Three  Jolly  Welshmen 

One  child  is  supposed  to  be  taking  care  of  others,  who  take 
hold  of  her  or  of  each  other.  Three  children  personate  the 
Welshmen.  These  tr}'  to  rob  the  mother  or  caretaker  of  her 
children,  riiey  each  try  to  capture  as  many  as  they  can,  and 
I  think  the  one  who  gets  most  is  to  be  mother  next  time. — 
Beddgelert  (Mrs.  Williams). 

See  Gipsy/'  "Mother,  Mother,"  ''Shepherd  and  Sheep/' 
"Witch." 

Three  Knights  from  Spain 

L   Here  come  two  dukes  all  out  of  Spain, 
A  courting  to  your  daughter  Jane. 

My  daughter  Jane,  she  is  so  young, 
She  can't  abide  your  flattering  tongue. 

Let  her  be  young,  or  let  her  be  old, 
It  is  the  price,  she  must  be  sold, 

Either  for  silver  or  for  gold. 
So  fare  you  well,  my  lady  gay, 
For  1  must  turn  another  way. 

Turn  back,  turn  back,  you  Spanish  knight. 
And  rub  your  spurs  till  they  be  bright. 

My  spurs  they  arc  of  a  costliest  wrought, 
And  in  this  town  they  were  not  bought, 
Nor  in  this  town  they  won't  be  sold, 
Neither  for  silver,  nor  for  gold. 
So  fare  you  well,  my  lady  gay. 
For  I  must  turn  another  way. 

Through  the  kitchen,  and  through  the  hail, 
And  take  the  fairest  of  them  all ; 
The  fairest  is,  as  I  can  see, 
Pretty  Jane^come  here  to  me. 
VOL.  II.  R 
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Now  i'vc  got  my  pretty  fair  maid, 
Now  I've  got  my  pretty  fair  maid. 
To  dance  along  with  me, 
To  dance  along  with  me  ! 

— Ecdesbali,  Ualliwell's  Nursery  HJiymes,  p.  322. 

IL    Here  comes  three  lords  dressed  all  in  green, 
For  the  sake  of  your  daughter  Jane. 

My  daughter  Jane,  she  is  so  young, 

She  learns  to  talk  with  a  flattering  tongue. 

Let  her  be  young,  or  let  her  be  old, 
For  her  beauty  she  must  be  sold. 

My  mead's  not  made,  my  cake's  not  baked, 
And  you  cannot  have  my  daughter  Jane. 

— Cambridgeshire,  HalliwelTs  Nttrstry  Rhymes^  p.  222. 

III.    We  are  three  brethren  out  of  Spain, 
Come  to  court  your  daughter  Jane. 

My  daughter  Jane,  she  is  too  young, 
And  has  not  learned  her  mother  tongue. 

Be  she  young,  or  be  she  old, 
For  her  beauty  she  must  be  sold. 
So  fare  you  well,  my  lady  gay, 
We'll  call  again  another  day. 

Turn  back,  turn  back,  thou  scornful  knight, 
And  rub  thy  spurs  till  they  be  bright 

Of  my  spurs  take  you  no  thought. 
For  in  this  town  they  were  not  bought. 
So  fare  you  well,  my  lady  gay. 
We'll  call  again  another  day. 

Turn  back,  turn  back,  thou  scornful  knight. 
And  take  the  fairest  in  your  sight 
The  fairest  maid  that  I  can  see, 
Is  pretty  Nancy-— come  to  me. 
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Here  comes  your  daughter,  safe  and  sound, 

(Every  pocket  with  a  thousand  pound, 
Every  finger  with  a  gay  gold  ring, 
Please  to  take  your  daughter  in. 

IV.   We  are  three  brethren  come  from  Spain, 
All  in  French  garlands ; 
«We  are  come  to  court  your  daughter  Jean, 
And  adieu  to  you,  my  darlings. 

My  dauj^'hter  Jean,  she  is  too  young, 

All  in  French  garlands ; 
She  cannot  bide  your  flattering  tongue. 

And  adieu  to  you,  my  darlings* 

Be  she  young,  or  be  she  old, 

All  in  French  garlands  ; 
It's  for  a  bride  she  must  be  sold, 
And  adieu  to  you,  my  darlings, 

A  bnde,  a  bride,  she  shall  not  be, 

All  in  French  garlands ; 
Till  she  go  through  this  world  with  me. 

And  adieu  to  you,  my  darlings. 

[Ttierc  is  here  a  hiatus,  the  reply  of  the  lovers  being 
wanting.] 

Come  back,  come  back,  you  courteous  knights. 

All  in  French  garlands ; 
Clear  up  your  spurs,  and  make  them  bright, 

And  adieu  to  you,  my  darlings* 

[Another  hiatus.] 

Smell  my  lilies,  smell  my  roses, 

All  in  French  garlands; 
Which  of  my  maidens  do  you  choose  ? 

And  adieu  to  you,  my  darlings. 

Are  all  your  daughters  safe  and  sound  ? 

All  in  French  garlands ; 
Are  all  your  daughters  safe  and  sound? 

And  adieu  to  you,  my  darlings. 
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In  every  pocket  a  thousand  pounds, 

All  in  French  gariands ; 
On  every  finger  a  gay  gold  tiog, 

And  adieu  to  you,  my  darlings. 

— Chambers's  Popular  Rhymts^  I43» 

V.   Here  come  three  Spaniards  out  of  Spain, 
A  courting  to  your  daughter  Jane. 

Our  daughter  Jane,  she  is  too  young, 
She  hath  not  learnt  the  Spanish  tongue. 

Whether  she  be  young,  or  whether  she  be  old, 
It's  for  her  beauty  she  must  be  sold. 

Turn  back,  turn  back,  ye  Spanish  knight, 
And  rub  your  spurs  till  they  be  bright 

Our  spurs  are  bright  and  richly  wrought, 
For  in  this  town  they  were  not  bought ; 
And  in  this  town  they  shan't  be  sold, 
Neither  for  silver  nor  for  gold. 

^    Pass  througli  liie  kitchen,  and  through  the  hall, 
And  pick  the  fairest  of  them  ail. 

This  is  tlie  fairest  I  can  see, 

So  pray,  young  lady,  walk  witli  mc. 

— Leicester  (Miss  Eiiib> 

VL    Here  come  three  Spaniards  out  of  Spain, 

A  courting  of  your  daughter  Jane. 

My  daughter  Jane,  she  is  too  young. 
She  has  not  learned  the  Spanish  tongue. 

Whether  she  be  young  or  old, 
She  must  have  a  gift  of  gold ; 
,  So  fare  you  well,  my  lady  gay. 
We'll  turn  our  heads  another  way. 

Come  back,  come  back,  thou  Spanish  knight, 
And  pick  the  fairest  in  this  night. 

^Add/s  Shtffitld  GUssan- 
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ViL   There  were  three  lords  they  came  from  Spain, 
They  came  to  court  my  daughter  Jane ; 

My  dauglitcr  Jane,  she  is  too  young 
To  hear  your  false  and  flattering  tongue. 

So  fare  thee  well,  your  daughter  Jane, 
I'll  call  agam^  another  day,  another  year. 

Turn  back,  turn  back,  and  choose 
The  fairest  one  that  you  can  see. 

The  fairest  one  that  I  can  see. 

Is  pretty  Jane,  will  you  come  with  me. 

[Jane  says  No.] 

The  proud  little  girl,  she  won't  come  out,  she  won't 

come  out,  to  help  us  with  our  dancing ; 
So  fare  you  well,  1*11  come  again  another  day. 

Turn  back,  turn  back,  and  choose 
The  fairest  one  that  you  can  see. 

The  fairest  one  that  I  can  see, 

Is  pretty  Sarah,  will  you  come  with  me  ? 

[Yes.] 

Now  we  have  got  the  pretty  fair  maid 
To  help  us  with  our  dancing. 

Dance  round  the  ring.      ^Belfast  (W.  H.  Patterson). 

Vlll.    There  was  one  lord  came  out  of  Spain, 
He  came  to  court  our  daughter  Jane. 

Our  daughter  Jane,  she  Is  too  young, 
To  be  controlled  by  flattering  tongue. 

Oh  !  fare  thee  well.   Oh !  fare  thee  well, 
I'll  go  and  court  some  other  girL 

Come  back,  come  back,  your  coat  is  wide, 
And  choose  the  fairest  on  our  side. 

The  fairest  one  that  I  can  see, 
Come  unto  me,  come  unto  me. 

— Bel&st  (W.  H.  Patterson). 
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IX.   There  were  three  lards  came  out  of  Spain, 
They  came  to  court  my  daughter  Jane ; 

My  daughter  Jane,  she  is  too  young 
To  bear  your  false  and  flattering  tongue. 

So  fare  you  well,  so  fare  you  well, 
in  go  and  court  some  other  girl. 

Come  back,  come  back,  your  coat  is  white, 
And  choose  the  fairest  in  your  sight. 

The  fairest  one  that  I  ran  sec, 

Is  [  ]  come  unto  me. 

—Belfast  (W.  H.  PaUenon). 

X.    Here  come  three  dukes  dressed  all  in  green. 
They  come  to  court  your  daughter  Jane. 

My  daughter  Jane,  she  is  too  young 
To  understand  your  flattering  tongue. 

Let  her  be  young,  or  let  her  be  old, 
It  is  for  her  beauty  she  must  be  sold. 

Eighteenpence  would  buy  such  a  wench, 
As  either  you  or  your  daughter  Jane.* 

— Middlesex  (from  Mrs.  Pocklinglon- 
Cohman's  maid). 

Xi.    There  cainc  a  king  from  Spain, 
To  court  your  daughter  Jane. 

My  daughter  Jane,  she's  yet  too  young 
To  be  deluded  by  a  flattering  tongue. 

Whether  she's  old,  or  whether  she's  young. 
It's  for  her  beauty  she  must  come. 

Then  turn  about,  her  coat  is  thin, 
And  seek  the  fairest  of  your  right. 

The  fairest  one  that  I  can  see 
Is  fair  and  lovely  Jan-ie. 

*  Incomplete,  there  is  more  of  the  game,  but  the  maid  could  not  remembei  ii. 

I 

I 
I 
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Then  here's  my  daughter  safe  and  sound, 
And  in  her  pocket  three  hundred  pound, 

And  on  her  finger  a  gay  gold  ring, 
She's  fit  to  walk  with  any  king. 

— Annavema,  Ravensciale,  Ca  Louth 
(Miss  R.  Stephens). 

XII.    ilitjrc  came  three  tiukcs  a-ridiiig,  riUui^,  riding, 
Oh!  we  be  come  all  out  of  Spain, 
All  for  to  court  your  daughter  Jane. 

My  daughter  Jane,  she  is  too  young, 
She  has  not  learned  her  mother-tongue. 

Let  her  be  young,  or  let  her  be  old, 
The  fate  of  beauty's  to  be  sold. 

Here's  my  daughter  safe  and  sound, 
And  in  her  pocket  a  thousand  pound, 
And  on  her  finger  a  gay  gold  ring. 

Mere's  3'our  daughter  not  safe  nor  sound, 
And  in  her  pocket  no  thousand  pound, 
And  on  her  finger  no  gay  gold  ring ; 
Open  your  door  and  take  her  in. 

— London  (Miss  DendyX 

Xlli.  There  came  three  dukes  all  out  of  Spain, 
All  for  to  court  your  daughter  Jane. 

My  daughter  Jane,  she  is  too  young. 
She  has  not  learned  her  mother-tongue. 

Let  her  be  3'oung,  let  her  be  old, 
The  fate  of  beauty's  to  be  sold. 

Walk  through  tlie  parlour,  walk  through  tiie  hall, 
And  choose  the  fairest  one  of  all. 

The  fairest  one  that  I  can  see 

Is  little  — ,  so  come  to  me.  No 

Will  you  come  ?   No ! 
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Naughty  one,  naughty  one»  you  won't  come  out 
To  join  ua  in  our  dancing  { 
Will  you  come  ?   Yes  f 

Now  we've  got  a  preUy  fair  one 
To  join  us  in  our  dandng. 

— CoUeyhuTst,  Manchester*(Miss  Dendy). 

XI V".  Two  poor  gentlemen  arc  come  out  of  Spain, 
Come  10  court  your  daughter  Jane. 

My  daughter  Jane^  is  yet  too  young 
To  understand  your  flattering  tongue. 

Let  her  be  young,  or  let  her  be  old, 
She  must  be  sold  for  Spanish  gold. 

Turn  back,  turn  back,  you  haughty  knight, 
And  take  the  fairest  in  your  sight. 

This  is  the  fairest  1  can  see, 
So  (  )  must  come  to  me. 

— Bexley  Heath  (Miss  Morris). 

XV.  Here  conic  three  lords  all  dressed  in  green. 
All  for  the  sake  of  your  daughter  Jane. 

My  daughter  Jane,  she  is  so  young. 

She  doesn't  know  her  raother-tonguc.  [Or, 

My  cake  ain't  baked,  my  ban  [gy,  beer  or  barm]  ain't 
brewed, 

And  yew  can't  bev  my  daughter  Jane.] 

Fie  upon  you  and  your  daughter  Jane;  [scornfully,] 
Eighteenpencc  will  buy  a  goor]  wench, 
As  well  as  you  and  your  daughter  Jane. 

— SwafnuuD,  Norfolk  (Miss  Matthews). 

XVI.  Here  come  three  lords  all  dressed  in  green, 
Here  come  three  lords  ail  come  from  Spain, 
All  for  the  sake  of  your  daughter  Jane. 

My  daughter  Jane,  she  is  so  young. 
She  hath  no  knowledge  in  her  tongue. 

Kent  (Miss  FowlerV 
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XVII.  I  am  a  gentleman  come  from  Spain  ; 

I've  come  to  court  your  daughter  Jaoe. 

My  daughter  Jane,  is  yet  too  young 
To  understand  your  flattering  tongue. 

Let  her  be  young,  or  let  her  be  old, 
She  must  be  sold  for  Spanish  gold. 
So  fare  thee  well,  my  lady  ga^  ^ 
1*11  call  upon  you  another  day. 

Turn  back,  turn  back,  you  saucy  lad,* 
And  choose  the  fairest  you  can  spy ! 

The  fairest  one  that  I  can  see 

Is  pretty  Miss  Come  to  me ! 

I've  brought  your  daugiiter  home  safe  and  sound, 
With  money  in  her  pocket  here,  a  tliousand  pound  : 
Take  your  saucy  girl  back  again. 

^Becking,  Essex  {F&lk'lort  Rt€^d^  iii.  pt.  ii.  171 ). 

XVIII.  Here  comes  three  knights  all  out  of  Spain, 
A-courting  of  your  daughter  Jane. 

My  daughter  Jane,  she  is  too  young, 
She  can't  abide  your  flattering  tongue. 

If  she  be  young,  or  she  be  old, 
She  for  her  beauty  must  be  sold. 

Go  back,  go  back,  you  Spanish  knight, 
And  rub  your  spurs  till  they  are  bright. 

My  spurs  are  briglit  and  richly  wrought, 
And  in  this  town  tliey  were  not  bought, 
And  in  this  town  they  shan't  be  sold. 
Neither  for  sflver  nor  for  gold. 

Walk  up  the  kitchen  and  down  the  hall, 
And  choose  the  fairest  of  us  all. 

*  Probably  once  "boy,"  pronounced  "by"  in  Essex. 
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Madams,  to  you  I  bow  and  bend, 

I  take  you  for  my  dearest  friend ; 

You  are  two  beauties,  I  declare, 

So  come  along  with  me,  my  dear. 

— Wenlock,  Condover,  Ellesmere,  Market  DAytoa 
(SAropsMin  FalJk'lart,  p.  516). 

XiX.  Here  come  three  dukes  all  out  of  Spain, 
In  mourning  for  your  daughter  Jane. 

My  daughter  Jane,  is  yet  too  young 
To  cast  her  eyes  on  such  a  one. 

Let  her  be  young,  or  let  her  be  old, 
'  l  is  for  her  beauty  she  must  be  sold. 
So  fare  thee  well,  my  lady  gay, 
rU  call  on  you  another  day. 

Turn  back,  turn  back,  you  saucy  Jack, 

Up  through  the  kitchen  and  through  the  hail, 

And  pick  the  fairest  of  them  all. 

The  fairest  one  that  i  can  see. 

So  please,  Miss  ,  come  with  me 

— Pembrokeshire,  Wales  {^Folk-lort  lit€4trd^  v.  89)1 

XX.  Here's  two  brothers  come  from  Spain, 
For  to  court  your  daughter  Jane. 

My  daughter  Jane,  she  is  too  young. 
She  has  not  learned  her  mother  tongue. 

Be  she  young,  or  be  she  old, 
For  her  beauty  she  must  be  sold. 

But  fare  thee  w^ell,  my  lady  gay, 
And  rU  call  back  some  other  day. 

Come  back  I  come  back!  take  the  fairest  you  see. 

The  fairest  one  that  I  can  see 

Is  bonnic  Jcanic  [or  Maggie,  &c.],  so  come  to  me. 
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Here's  your  daughter,  safe  and  sound. 
In  every  pocket  a  thousand  pound, 
On  every  finger  a  gay  gold  ring, 
So,  pray,  take  your  daughter  back  again. 

—Ptosis  Friend,  quoted  in  review  of 
''Arbroath :  Past  and  Present." 

XXI.  We  are  three  suitors  come  from  Spain, 
Come  to  court  your  daughter  Jane. 

My  daughter  Jane  she  is  too  young 
To  be  beguiled  by  flattering  tongue. 

Let  her  be  young,  or  let  her  be  old, 
For  her  beauty  she  must  be  sold. 

Return,  return,  your  coat  is  white, 
And  take  the  fairest  in  your  sight. 

Here's  your  daughter  safe  and  sound, 
And  in  her  pocket  live  hundred  pound. 
On  her  finger  a  gay  gold  ring, 
Fit  to  walk  with  any  king. 

— Dublin  (Mrs.  Lincoln). 

XXII.  Here  comes  a  poor  duke  out  of  Spain, 
He  comes  to  court  your  daughter  Jane. 

My  daughter  Jane  is  yet  too  young, 
She  has  a  false  and  flattering  tongue. 

Let  her  be  young,  or  let  her  be  old, 
Her  beauty  is  gone,  she  must  be  sold. 

Fare  thee  well,  my  lady  gay, 
ru  call  again  another  day. 

urn  back,  turn  back,  you  ugly  wight. 
And  clean  your  spurs  till  they  shine  bright. 

My  spurs  they  shine  as  bright  as  snow, 
And  fit  for  any  king  to  show; 
So  fare  thee  well,  my  lady  gay, 
ru  call  again  another  day. 
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Turn  l)ack,  turn  back,  ^''ou  ugly  wight, 
And  choose  the  fairest  one  you  hke. 

The  fairest  one  that  I  can  see, 

Is  you,  dear  ^-^p  so  come  with  me. 

—Notes  and  Queries  (i8$2),  vol.  vi.  242. 

«  XXI li.    Here  comes  three  knights  all  out  of  Spain, 
We  have  come  to  court  your  daughter  Jane. 

Our  daughter  Jane  she  is  too  young, 

She  lias  iiui  learned  the  Spanish  tongue. 

Whether  she  be  young  or  old, 

Tls  for  her  beauty  she  must  be  sold. 

Turn  back,  turn  back,  ye  Spanish  knights, 

And  rub  your  spurs  till  the}'  arc  bright. 

Our  spurs  are  bright  and  richly  wrought, 
For  in  this  town  they  were  not  bought; 
And  in  this  town  they  shan't  be  sold, 
Neither  for  silver  nor  for  gold. 

Turn  back,  turn  back,  ye  Spanish  knights, 
And  brush  your  buckles  till  they  are  bright. 

Our  buckles  are  bright  and  richly  wrought, 
For  in  this  town  they  were  not  bought ; 
And  in  this  town  they  shan't  be  sold, 
Neither  for  silver  nor  for  gold. 

— Yoikshire  (Miss  £.  Cadman). 

XXIV.   There  was  one  lord  that  came  from  Spain, 
He  came  to  court  my  daughter  Jane ; 

My  daughter  Jane,  she  is  too  young 
To  be  controlled  by  a  flattering  tongue. 

Will  you?  No. 
Wfllyou?  Yes. 

[  This  second  one  then  joins  hands  witli  tlje  "lord,"  and  they 
dance  round  together,  saying — ] 

You  dirty  wee  scut,  you  wouldn't  come  out 
To  help  us  with  our  dancing. 

^Daltymiscaw  school,  co.  Down  (Miss  C.  N.  Patterson^ 
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XXV.  There  were  one  lord  came  out  of  Spain, 
Who  came  to  court  your  daughter  Jane. 

Your  daughter  Jane,  she  is  too  young 
To  be  controlled  by  flattering  tongue. 

Oh !  fare  thee  well ;  oh  I  fare  thee  well ; 
rU  go  and  court  some  other  girL 

Come  back,  come  back,  your  coat  is  white, 

And  choose  the  fairest  in  your  sight. 

The  fairest  one  that  I  can  see,  is  ,  come  to  me. 

— Holywood,  CO.  Down  (Miss  C.  N.  Patterson). 

XXVI.  Here's  two  dukes  come  out  from  Spain, 
For  to  court  your  daughter  Jane ; 

My  daughter  Jane  is  far  too  young, 
She  cannot  hear  your  flattering  tongue. 

Be  she  young,  or  be  she  old, 
Her  beauty  must  be  sold, 

Either  for  silver  or  for  gold  ; 
So  fare  you  well,  my  lady  fair, 
rU  call  again  some  other  day. 

— Galloway  (J.  G.  Carter). 

XXVii.  Here's  one  old  Jew,  just  come  from  Spain, 
To  ask  alone  your  daughter  Jane. 

Our  daughter  Jane  is  far  too  young 
To  understand  your  Spanish  tongue. 

Go  away,  Coat-green. 

My  name  is  not  Coat-grccn, 
I  step  my  foot,  and  away  I  go. 

Come  back,  come  back,  your  coat  is  green, 
And  choose  the  fairest  one  you  see. 

The  fairest  one  that  I  can  see 
Is  pretty  Alice.   Come  to  me. 

I  will  not  come. 
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Naughty  gtrl,  she  won't  coiuc  oul, 

She  won't  come  out,  she  won't  come  out; 

Naught)'  girl,  she  won't  come  out. 
To  see  the  ladies  dancing. 

I  will  come. 

Pretty  girl,  she  has  come  out, 

She  has  come  out,  she  has  come  out ; 
Pretty  girl,  she  has  come  out, 

To  see  the  ladies  dancing. 
— Berwickshire  (A.  M.  Bell,  Antiquary^  vol.  xxx.  p.  15]. 

XXVIII.  Here  come  two  Jews,  just  come  from  Spain, 
To  take  away  your  daughter  Jane. 

My  daughter  Jane  is  far  too  young, 
She  cannot  bear  your  chattering  tongue. 

Farewell !  farewell!  wc  must  not  stay; 
We'll  call  again  another  day. 

Come  back,  come  hack,  your  choice  is  free, 
And  choose  Uie  fairest  one  you  see. 

The  fairest  one  that  I  can  see 

Is  A—  F  .    Come  to  me. 

— Cowes,  Isle  of  Wi^jht  (Miss  E.  Sniiih;. 

XXIX.    There  came  three  dukes  a-riding,  a-riding,  a-riding, 
There  cainc  three  dukes  a-riding, 
To  court  my  daughter  Jane. 

My  daughter  Jane  is  far  too  young,  far  too  young, 

My  daughter  Jane  is  far  too  young, 
She  hath  a  flattering  tongue. 

They're  all  as  red  as  roses,  as  roses,  as  roses, 
They're  all  as  red  as  roses  with  sitting  in  the  sun. 

—Perth  (Rev.  W.  Grcgor). 

XXX.  Here  comes  a  duke  a*-riding. 
To  court  your  daughter  Jane. 
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My  daughter  Jane  is  far  too  young 
To  listen  to  your  saucy  tongue ; 
Go  back,  go  back,  you  saucy  Jack, 
And  clean  your  spurs  and  

My  spurs  are  bright  as  bright  can  be, 
Witli  a  tissima,  tissima,  lis^ima  tee. 

Go  through  the  house,  go  through  the  hall. 
And  choose  the  fairest  of  them  all. 

The  fairest  one  that  I  can  see 

Is  .    Come  to  me, 

— Clapham  School  (Mrs.  Herbertson). 

XXXI.    Here  comes  three  dukes  a-riding,  a-riding, 

Here  comes  three  dukes  a-riding,  to  pourt  your 
daughter  Jane. 

My  daughter  Jane  is  yet  too  young 
To  bear  your  silly,  flattering  tongue. 

Be  she  young,  or  be  she  old, 
She  for  beauty  must  and  shall  be  sold. 
So  fare  thee  well,  my  lady  gay, 
We'll  take  our  horse  and  ride  away, 
And  call  again  another  day. 

Come  back,  come  back  I  you  Spanish  knight, 
And  clean  your  spurs,  they  are  not  bright. 

My  spurs  are  bright  as  "rickety  rock"  [and  richly 
wrought], 

And  in  this  town  they  were  not  bought, 
And  in  this  town  they  shan't  be  sold, 
Neither  for  silver,  copper,  nor  gold. 
So  fare  thee  well,  &c. 

Come  back !  come  back !  you  Spanish  Jack  [or  cox- 
comb]. 

Spanish  Jack  [or  coxcomb]  is  not  my  name, 
ru  stamp  my  foot  [stamps]  and  say  the  same. 
So  fare  thee  well,  &c. 
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Come  back!  come  back  1  you  Spanish  knight, 
And  choose  the  fairest  in  your  sight. 

This  is  the  fairest  I  can  see, 

So  pniy,  young  damsel,  walk  with  me. 

We've  brought  3'our  daughter,  safe  and  sound, 

And  in  her  pocket  a  thousand  pound, 

And  on  her  finger  a  gay  gold  ring, 

We  hope  you  won't  refuse  to  take  her  in. 

ril  take  her  in  with  all  my  heart, 
For  she  and  "me"  were  loth  to  part 

— Cornwall  {Folk'fare  Joumai^  v.  46,  47;. 

XXXII.  Here  comes  three  dukes  all  out  of  Spain, 
For  to  court  your  daughter  Jane. 

My  daughter  Jane,  she  is  too  young, 
She  cauiiut  bear  your  Ualtci  ing  tongue. 

Be  she  yoting,  or  be  she  old, 
For  her  beauty  she  must  be  sold. 

So  fare  thee  well,  my  lady  gay, 
We'll  call  again  another  day. 

Turn  back,  turn  back,  you  Spanish  knight, 
And  take  the  fairest  in  your  sight 

Well  through  liie  kitchen  and  through  Uie  hall, 
1  take  the  fairest  of  you  all. 

The  feirest  one  that  I  can  see 

Is  pretty  ^  come  to  me. 

— Gknioestershire  (NorthaU's  Rhymes,  p.  3S5}. 

XXXIII.  Two  poor  sailors  dressed  in  blue, 
Two  poor  sailors  dressed  in  blue, 
Two  poor  sailors  dressed  in  blue. 

We  oome  for  the  sake  of  your  daughter  Loo. 

My  daughter  Loo,  she  is  too  young,  | 
She  cannot  bear  your  Hattering  tongue.  ' 

Whether  she  be  young,  or  whether  she  be  old,  I 
It  is  our  duty,  she  must  be  sold.  ' 

i 
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Take  her,  take  her,  the  coach  is  free, 
The  fairest  one  that  you  can  see. 

The  fairest  one  that  we  can  see, 

Is  bonnie  [  ].   Come  to  me. 

Here's  all  your  cLiugiUcrs  safe  and  sound, 
in  every  pocket  a  thousand  pound, 
On  every  finger  a  guinea  gold  ring, 
So  please,  take  one  of  your  daughters  in. 

—Fochabers,  N.E.  Scotland  (Rev.  W.  Gregor> 

XXXIV.    Two  poor  sailors  dressed  in  blue,  dressed  in  blue, 

dressed  in  blue, 
Two  poor  sailors  dressed  in  blue,  come  for  the  sake 
of  your  daughter  Loo. 

My  daughter  Loo,  she  is  too  young,  she  is  too 

3'oung,  she  is  too  youncf. 
She  cannot  bear  your  flattering  tongue. 

Let  her  be  young,  or  yet  too  old,  yet  too  old,  yet 
too  old, 

But  for  her  beauty  she  must  be  sold. 

The  haughty  thing,  she  won't  come  out,  she  won't 

come  out,  she  won't  come  out ; 
The  haughty  thing,  she  won't  come  out. 
To  help  us  with  our  dancing. 

Now  we  have  got  a  beautiful  maid,  a  beautiful 

maid,  a  beautiful  maid  ; 
Now  we  have  got  a  beautiful  maid, 
To  help  us  with  our  dancing. 

— Nairn  (Mrs.  Jamicson,  through 
Rev.  W.  Giegor). 

XXXV.    One  poor  sailor  dressed  in  blue,  dressed  in  blue, 

dressed  in  bhie. 
One  poor  sailor  dressed  in  blue, 
Has  come  for  the  sake  of  your  daughter  Sue. 

My  daughter  Sue,  she  is  too  youn-, 
She  cannot  bear  your  flattering  tongue. 

VOL.  II.  S 
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Whether  she  be  young,  or  whether  she  be  old, 
For  her  beauty  she  must  be  sold. 

Take  her,  take  her,  the  coach  is  free. 

The  fairest  one  that  I  can  see  is  bonny  (  ), 
come  with  we. 

[No?] 

The  dirty  sclipCi  she  won't  come  out,  she  won't 
come  out,  she  won't  come  out ; 

The  dirty  scHpe,  she  won't  come  out  to  dance 
along  with  me. 

Now,  I  have  got  another  poor  maid,  ^c, 
To  come  along  with  me. 

— Cullen  (Rev.  W.  Gregory. 

XXXVI.  Here  comes  two  ladies  down  from  Spain, 

A  len(?)  [all  in]  French  garland. 

I've  conie  to  court  3'our  daughter  Jane, 
And  adieu  to  you,  niy  darling. 

—  Scotland  {No/es  and  Queries^  3rd  scries,  v,  393). 

XXXVII.  Here  are  just  three  tribes  come  down  from  Spain, 
To  call  upon  my  sister  Jane. 

My  sister  Jane,  she  is  far  too  young ; 
I  cannot  bear  her  chattering  tongue* 

The  fairest  lily  that  I  can  see, 

Is  pretty  little  Lizzie,  will  ye  come  to  me  ? 

[No  I] 

The  dirty  thing,  she  won't  come  out,  she  won't 
come  out,  she  won't  come  out ; 

The  dirty  thing,  she  won't  come  out,  to  help  us 
with  the  dancing. 

[Yes !] 

Now  we've  got  a  pretty  maid,  a  pretty  maid,  a 

pretty  maid ; 
Now  we've  got  a  pretty  maid,  to  help  us  with  the 

dancing.        ^Wateiford  (Miss  H.  E.  HarveyX 
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(d)  The  players  stand  in  two  lines,  facing  one  another,  three 
boys  on  one  side  and  the  girls  (any  number)  on  the  other. 
The  boys  advance  and  retire  dancing,  and  saying  the  first  two 

lines.  The  girls  stand  still,  one  who  personates  a  mother 
answeii.  with  the  next  two  lines.  The  boys  then  advance  and 
reply.  When  they  are  retiring  tlie  mother  says  the  next  lines 
and  the  boys  reply  ;  they  then  choose  a  girl  and  take  her  over 
to  tlieir  side.  The  dialogue  is  generally  spoken,  not  sung,  i  lie 
boys  turn  their  toes  outwards  to  show  their  spurs.  The  number 
of  players  on  the  girls'  side  is  generally  an  uneven  one,  the 
odd  one  is  the  mother  and  says  the  dialogue.  This  is 
the  most  general  way  of  playing,  but  there  are  interesting 
variations.  Chambers  says  two  parties  play,  one  representing 
a  dame  and  her  daughters,  the  other  the  suitors.  The  suitors 
move  backwards  and  forwards  with  their  arms  entwined.  The 
mother  offers  her  daughters  when  she  says  "Smell  my  lilies," 
and  the  gariiC  ends  by  some  little  childish  trick,  bui  unfortu- 
nately, he  docs  not  describe  this.  Miss  Ellis  (Leicester)  says 
if  the  number  of  players  suited,  probably  all  the  boys,  instead 
of  three,  would  be  on  one  side  and  the  girls  on  the  other,  but 
there  is  no  hard  and  fast  line.  They  turn  out  their  toes  to 
show  their  spurs :  when  they  sing  or  say,  "  Pass  through  the 
kitchen,"  &c.,  the  girls  stretch  out  their  arms,  still  keeping 
hold  of  hand,  and  the  boys,  forming  a  long  tail,  wind  in  and 
out  under  their  arms  as  they  stand.  Having  previously 
decided  among  themselves  which  girl  they  shall  seize,  they  go 
up  and  down  the  lines  several  times,  until  the  period  of  sus- 
pense and  expectation  is  supposed  to  have  lasted  long  enough. 
Then  the  last  boy  in  the  line  puts  his  arms  round  the  chosen 
girl's  waist  and  carries  licr  olT.  This  goes  on  until  there  is 
onh  one  girl  left,  who  recommences  tlic  game  on  her  part  by 
singuig  the  first  lines,  choosing  first  a  boy,  who  then  be- 
comes a  Spaniard.  In  the  fir^t  version  from  Belfast,  the  first 
girl  who  is  asked  to  go  refuses,  and  another  is  asked,  who 
consents.  In  the  Manchester  version  (Miss  Dendy),  the  girl 
refuses  twice,  then  accepts.  The  '*  mother  "  is  seated  in  state 
with  her  "daughters"  round  her  in  the  Bexley  Heath  (Miss 
Morris)  version.    The  two  "gentlemen"  advance  to  her  and 
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turn  haughtily  away  when  refused.  Then  they  choose  a  girl 
and  take  her  over  to  their  side.  In  the  Shropshire  (Kdginond) 
version,  two  girls,  one  from  each  end  of  the  hne  of  "  daughters," 
goes  over  to  the  knights'  side,  who  also  **  bow  "  and  bend  " 
when  saying  the  lines,  and  the  game  is  repeated  saying  five, 
seven,  &c.,  knights.  Here,  also,  the  last  player  left  on  the  giris' 
side  takes  the  knight*s  part  in  the  next  game.  Miss  Bume 
adds,  at  other  places  the  knights  call  only  one  girl  by  name  each 
time.  Both  lines  in  the  Shropshire  game  advance  and  retire. 
In  the  Dublin  game  (Mrs.  Lincoln),  three  young  boys  are 
chosen  for  the  suitors,  one  f;irl  is  the  mother,  and  any  number 
from  three  to  six  pcri^onate  the  daughters.  The  first  boy  only 
speaks  the  lines.  At  "Return,  return,  your  coat  is  white," 
he,  with  the  other  two  **  suitor?,"  takes  the  girl,  brings  her 
back,  and  says  the  last  verse.  They  tlien  sit  down,  and  tiie 
second  suitor  does  the  same  thing,  then  the  third  one.  Then 
the  game  is  begun  again  [with  three  other  boys]  until  all  the 
daughters  have  been  taken.  In  the  version  quoted  from  Notts 
and  Queries,  two  children,  mother  and  daughter,  stand  on  one 
side,  the  other  players  opposite  to  them,  and  advance  and 
retire.  The  contributor  says  they  chant  the  words  to  a 
pleasing  old  melody.  The  Yorkshire  version  (Miss  E.  Cadman) 
is  played  in  the  usual  way,  both  sides  advancing  and  retiring 
in  turn,  and  at  the  end  one  of  the  "knights"  tries  to  catch 
one  oi  the  girls.  They  cross  the  room  to  each  other's  places. 
In  Co.  Down,  at  Ballymiscaw,  Miss  Patterson  says  one  player 
refuses  when  asked,  and  anotlier  consents,  this  one  and  the 
"  lord  "  then  join  hands  and  dance  round  together,  saying  the 
last  words.  The  Annaverna  version  is  sung  by  one  on  each 
side — "king  and  the  mother."  The  Berwickshire  game  was 
played  by  six  children,  one  on  one  side,  five  on  tiie  other. 
The  first  lines  are  sung  on  both  sides ;  then  the  rest  is  dialogue 
until  the  girl  refuses,  when  the  "Jew"  dances  round  by  him> 
self,  singing  the  words ;  she  then  consents,  and  the  two  dance 
round  with  joined  hands  as  in  a  reel,  singing  the  last  verse. 
The  dialogue  is  spoken  with  animation,  and  the  *'Jew  steps 
his  foot"  and  prances  away  when  saying  these  words.  Twelve 
children  in  the  Perth  version  stand  in  a  row,  another  stands  a 
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little  in  advance,  who  is  called  "daughter  Jane/'  another  is 
the  mother."  Three  more  stand  in  front  of  the  twelve  and 
are  the  "Dukes."  These  dance  forwards  and  backwards 
before  *'Jane  and  her  mother,"  singing  the  first  lines.  The 
mother  answers.  When  they  sing  the  last  line  the  **  Dukes  " 
choose  one  of  the  twelve,  and  sing  the  words  over  again  until 
all  tlie  twelve  are  on  the  *'  Dukes' "  side.  Then  they  try  to 
carry  olT  **Janc"  and  the  "mother,"  and  run  until  they  are 
caught.  In  the  Clapliani  school  version  (Mrs.  Herbcrtsoii),  the 
"Duke"  tries  to  drag  by  force  the  chosen  girl  across  a  liaud- 
kerchicf  or  other  boundary,  it  successful  she  goes  on  his  side. 
In  the  Cornwall  version  the  "Dukes"  retire  and  consult  before 
choosing  a  girl,  then  select  one.  When  all  have  been  taken 
they  bring  them  back  in  the  same  order  to  the  "  mother/'  say- 
ing the  last  verse^  and  the  ''mother"  replies  in  the  last  two 
lines.  In  the  London  version,  the  Dukes  **  take  the  girl  and 
rob  her,  then  bring  her  back.  In  the  Fochabers  version  (Rev. 
W.  Gregor),  the  two  "sailors"  join  hands  crosswise,  walk 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  sing  the  words.  The  girl  crosses 
over  to  them  when  chosen.  When  .ill  arc  chosen  the  "  sailors" 
bring  all  the  girls  before  the  niotlier,  singing  the  last  verse. 
The  mother  searches  the  daughters  one  after  the  other,  finding 
neither  money  nor  ring.  She  then  chases  the  sailors,  and  the 
one  caught  becomes  mother  next  game. 

(c)  This  game  has  been  said  by  previous  collectors,  and  at 
first  sight  may  be  thought  to  be  merely  a  variant  of  "  Three 
Dukes/'  but  it  will  on  investigation,  I  think,  prove  to  be  more 
than  this.  In  the  first  place,  the  obvious  borrowing  from  the 
"Three  Dukes"  of  a  few  words,  as  in  versions  Nos.  29,  30, 
and  31,  tells  against  the  theory  of  identity  of  the  two  games. 
Then  the  form  of  marriage  custom  is  different,  though  it  is 
still  marriage  under  primitive  conditions  of  society.  The 
persor.ai  clement,  entirely  ;il>scnt  from  the  "Three  Dukes," 
is  here  one  of  the  [Mincipal  characteristics.  The  marriage 
is  still  one  witiiout  previous  courtship  or  love  between  two 
individuals,  but  the  parental  element  is  present  here,  or  at 
anyrate  that  of  some  authority,  and  a  sanction  is  g^ven,  although 
there  is  no  trace  of  any  actual  ceremony.   The  young  men,  or 
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suitors,  apparently  desire  a  particular  person  in  marriage,  and 
although  there  is  no  wooing  of  that  person  a  demand  is  made 
for  her.  Tliese  suitors  are,  I  think,  making  the  demand  on  the 
part  of  another  rather  than  for  themselves.  They  are  the 
ambassadors  or  friends  of  the  would-be  bridegrooms,  and  are 
soliciting  for  a  marriage  in  which  purchase  money  or  dowiy 
is  to  be  paid.  The  mention  of  "gold  and  silver"  in  many 
versions,  and  the  line,  "she  must  be  sold,"  is  important. 

All  these  indications  of  purchase  refer  to  a  time  when  the 
custom  of  ofi*.  i  li.g  gold,  money,  or  other  vahiablcs  lur  a  bride 
was  in  vogue.  While,  therefore,  the  game  has  traces  of  carr>'- 
ing  ofT  the  bride,  this  carrying  off  is  in  strict  accord  with  the 
conditions  prevalent  when  marriage  by  purchase  had  succeeded 
to  marriage  by  capture.  The  bargaining  spirit  is  not  much  "en 
evidence"  in  this  game,  not,  that  is  to  sa}',  in  the  same  sense 
as  is  shown  in  **  Three  Sailors,"  p.  282,  but  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  a  mercantile  spirit  to  prove  that  women  and  girls 
were  too  valuable  to  be  parted  with  by  their  own  tribe  or  family 
without  something  deemed  equivalent  being  given  in  return. 
There 'is  a  desire  shown  to  possess  the  girl  for  her  beauty; 
and  that  a  choice  of  a  suitor  could  or  would  be  made  is  shown 
by  the  remarks  that  she  is  too  ^  ouug  and  does  not  know  the 
language  and  customs  of  this  suitor. 

The  mention  of  the  spurs  conveys  t!ic  suggestion  that  the 
suitors  or  ambassadors  are  men  of  quality  and  renown.  To 
win  their  spurs  was  an  object  greatly  desired  by  all  young 
men.  Their  reply  to  the  taunt  that  their  spurs  are  "dull" 
may  mean  that  they  are  not  bright  from  use,  and  may  also  show 
the  idea  that  these  men  have  come  on  a  journey  from  some 
distance  for  a  bride  or  brides,  and  this  only  is  responsible  for 
their  spurs  not  being  as  bright  as  usual.  Again,  being  "richly 
wrought  '*  is  probably  an  indication  of  wealth  or  consequence. 
Mention  must  be  made  of  the  mead  not  being  made  nor  the 
cake  yet  baked,  which  occurs  in  two  versions.  If  these  two 
versions  can  be  considered  old  ones,  this  would  tend  to  show 
evidence  of  the  ceremony  of  the  eatinj;  together  of  particular 
food,  whirh  forms  the  most  important  clement  in  primitive 
marriage  ceremonies. 
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There  occurs  in  some  versions  the  incident  of  asJdng  the  girl 
to  come,  and  the  dancing  round  when  she  consents,  mostly  in 
connection  with  the  incident  of  invitation  to  dance.  This  may 
not  therefore  belong,  and  I  do  not  think  it  does,  to  the  early 
fotms  of  this  game ;  but  we  must  remember  that  dancing  formed 
a  part  of  the  marriage  ceremonies  down  to  quite  a  late  date,  and 
it  is  therefore  not  surprising  it  should  be  found  in  many  versions. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  game  has  for  its  origin  an 
historical  event  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  whose  daughter 
Jane  married  a  prince  of  Spain.  There  is  suine  possibility  in 
this,  as  doiihtlcss  the  marriage  was  conducted  by  ambassadors 
first  of  all  with  pomp  and  ceremonial,  but  I  think  the  game 
really'  dates  from  a  much  earlier  period,  and  if  there  are  any 
grounds  for  connecting  it  with  this  particular  royal  marriage, 
it  may  merely  have  altered  and  fixed  some  of  the  words,  such 
as  ''daughter  Jane,^  "Lords  from  Spain,"  "Spanish  gold,*'  in 
people's  minds,  and  in  this  way  tended  to  preserve  the  game 
in  its  modem  form. 

Mr.  Addy,  in  his  Sheffield  Glossary ^  considers  that  the  men- 
tion of  the  three  knights  and  gifts  of  gold  is  a  fragment  of  some 
old  pageant  of  the  Three  Kings  of  Cologne,  who,  according  to 
ancient  legend,  brought  gifts  to  the  infant  Jesus,  but  I  can  see 
no  evidence  of  this. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  this  game  is  very  rarely  sung  to 
a  tune,  nor  have  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  one.  it  is  usually 
said  to  a  sort  of  sing-song  chant,  or  else  it  is  spoken  in 
dialogue,  and  that  with  a  good  deal  of  animation. 

Mr.  Newell  gives  versions,  as  played  in  America,  similar  to 
many  here  given,  and  Mr.  }i\oT\h9M{Folk Rhymes^  p.  385)  gives 
one  from  Gloucestershire  and  Warwickshire. 


Three  Little  Ships 


London  (A.  B.  Gomme). 
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— 

— Rimbaoltfs  Kursery  Rkywus, 
L   Three  Httle  ships  come  sailing  by, 


Sailing  by,  sailing  by ; 

Three  little  slu'ps  come  sailing  b}-, 
New  Year's  day  in  the  morning. 

Who  do  you  think  was  in  the  ships, 

In  the  ships,  in  the  ships ; 
Who  do  you  think  was  in  the  ships^ 

New  Year's  day  in  the  morning  ? 

Three  prcttj  gii  is  were  in  the  ships, 

In  tlie  ships,  in  the  ships; 
Three  prett\f  gii  Is  were  in  the  ships, 

New  Year's  day  in  the  morning. 

One  could  whistle,  and  one  could  sing, 

One  could  play  on  the  violin ; 

One  could  whistle,  and  one  could  sing. 

New  Year's  day  in  the  morning. 

— London  (A.  B.  GoinineX 

11.    I  saw  three  ships  come  sailing  by, 
Come  sailing  by,  come  saihng  by ; 
1  saw  three  sliips  come  saihng  by 
On  New  Year's  day  in  the  morning. 

And  what  do  you  think  was  in  them  then. 

In  them  then,  in  them  then ; 

And  what  do  you  think  was  in  them  then, 

On  New  Year's  daj'  in  the  morning? 

Three  pretty  girls  were  in  them  then,  &c. 

One  could  whistle,  and  one  could  sing, 
The  other  could  play  on  the  violin ; 
Such  joy  was  there  at  my  wedding, 
On  New  Year's  day  in  the  morning. 

— Rimbattlt^s  Nursery  Rhymes. 
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111.    As  1  sat  on  a  sunny  bank, 

A  sunny  bank,  a  sunny  bank ; 

As  I  sat  on  a  sunny  bank 

On  Christmas  day  in  the  morning. 

I  saw  three  ships  come  saiHng  by, 
Come  saiHng  by,  come  sailing  by ; 
I  saw  thi^ee  ships  come  sailing  by 
On  Ciiristmas  day  in  the  momhig. 

And  who  do  you  think  was  in  those  ships  ?  &c. 
But  Joseph  and  his  lady. 

And  he  did  whistle,  and  she  did  sing, 
And  all  the  bells  on  earth  did  ring 
For  jo3'  our  Saviour  he  was  bom 
On  Christmas  day  in  the  morning. 

— Dum^s  Shropshire  Folh-lorty  p.  564. 

r  riic  above  verses,  except  the  last  one,  are  sung  at  Oswestry 
with  these  additional  ones  : — ] 

Pray,  whither  sailed  those  slups  all  three  ?  &c. 
Oh  !  they  sailed  unto  Bethlehem,  &c. 
They  combed  his  hair  with  an  ivory  comb,  &c. 
They  washed  his  face  in  a  golden  cup,  && 
They  wiped  his  face  with  a  lily-white  cloth,  &c. 
They  brushed  his  shoes  with  a  hairy  brush,  &c. 

— Burners  ^Shropshire  Foik-lore^  p.  564. 

(c)  In  the  London  version,  whicli  i  uiitaincd  from  a  maid- 
servant— two  lines  of  children  stand,  hand  in  hand,  facing  one 
another.  They  advance  and  retire  in  line,  with  dancing  steps, 
alternately.  The  children  sing  the  lines.  When  the  last  verse 
is  sung  a  girl  from  the  end  of  each  line  advances,  and  the  two 
dance  round  together.  This  is  continued  until  all  have  danced 
in  turn  in  the  space  between  the  lines. 

(ii)  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  probability  of  the  version  I 
collected  as  a  dance  game  and  Rimbault's  nursery  song  being 
derived  from  the  Christmas  raiol,  a  variant  of  which  I  reprint 
from  Miss  Burne's  Shropshire  Folk-lore.  A  version  of  this 
carol  Irom  Kent  is  given  in  Notes  ami  Queries,  3rd  scries,  iii.  7. 
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Mr.  A.  H.  Biilkn,  in  Carols  and  Ponns,  gives  an  older  versi<*n 
of  the  same.  In  this  version  there  is  no  mention  of  whistling, 
singing,  or  playing  the  violin ;  but  in  the  Kent  version,  the 
third  verse  is  the  same  as  the  fourth  of  that  collected  by 
Miss  Burne,  and  the  dance  collected  by  myself.  In  the  Revut 
Celtique^  vol.  iv.,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  considers  this  carol  to  have 
been  the  original  from  which  the  pretty  words  and  dance, 
"  Duck  Dance,"  were  derived,  see  ante^  vol  i.  p.  113.  If  these 
words  and  dance  owe  their  origin  to  the  carol,  they  may  both 
show  connection  with  an  older  form,  when  the  carol  was 
danced  as  a  dramatic  round. 

Three  Old  Bachelors 

Here  come  three  old  bachelors, 
Walking  in  a  row, 
Seeking  wives,  and  can't  find  *em ; 
So  open  the  ring,  and  take  one  in. 
Now  you're  married,  you  must  obey ; 

must  be  true  to  ail  you  say  ; 
You  must  be  kind,  you  must  be  good, 
And  help  your  wife  to  chop  the  wood. 

— Eads  Hcaton,  Yorks.  (Herbeit  Hardy). 

Mr  T  I  irdy  suggests  that  this  is  a  variant  of  "  See  the  Farmer 
Sow  his  Seed,"  but  it  more  nearly  resembles  Silly  Old  Man," 
although  the  marriage  formula  is  that  of  "Oats  and  Beans.*' 

Three  Sailors 


Two  last  verses  only* 


_l_ 

— 1 
=^ 

I  

1  ^  #  ^ 

— London  (A.  B.  Gorome)- 
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1.    Here  come  three  sailurs,  thi  cc  by  three, 

To  court  your  daughter,  a  fair  lady  (pronounced  ladee) ; 
[Or,  And  down  by  your  door  they  bend  their  knee]. 
Can  we  have  a  lodging  here,  here,  here  ? 
Can  we  have  a  lodging  here  ? 

Sleep,  sleep,  daughter,  do  not  wake, 
Here  are  three  sailors  we  can't  take ; 
You  cannot  have  a  lodging  here,  here,  here. 
You  cannot  have  a  lodging  here. 

Here  come  three  soldiers,  three  by  three, 
To  court  your  daughter,  a  fair  lady ; 
Can  we  have  a  lodging  here,  here,  here? 
Can  we  have  a  lodging  here  ? 

Sleep,  sleep,  daughter,  do  not  wake, 
Here  are  three  soldiers  we  can't  take ; 
You  cannot  have  a  lodging  here,  here,  here, 
You  cannot  have  a  lodging  here. 

Here  come  three  kings,  three  by  three, 
To  court  your  daughter,  a  fair  lady ; 
Can  we  have  a  lodging  here,  here,  here  ? 
Can  we  have  a  lodging  here  ? 

Wake,  wake,  daughter,  do  not  sleep. 
Here  come  three  kings  that  we  can  take ; 
You  can  have  a  lodging  here,  here,  here. 
You  can  have  a  lodging  here. 

Here's  my  daiightei-,  .sale  and  sound, 
And  in  her  pocket  one  hundred  pound. 
And  on  her  finger  a  gay  gold  ring, 
And  she  is  fit  to  walk  with  a  king. 

Here's  your  daughtt  r,  nut  safe  nor  sound, 
Nor  in  her  pocket  one  hundred  pound, 
On  her  finger  no  gay  gold  ring, 
I'm  sure  she's  not  fit  to  walk  with  a  king. 

— Barnes,  Surrey,  and  London  (A.  B.  Gorome). 
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Mere  come  three  tinkers,  three  by  three, 
To  court  your  daughter,  fair  lady ; 
Oh !  have  you  any  lodgings  here,  oh,  here  ? 
Oh  *  have  you  any  lodgings  here  ? 

Sleep,  sleep,  daughter,  do  not  wake, 
Here  come  three  tinkers  we  cannot  take ; 
We  haven't  any  lodgings  here,  oh,  here, 
We  haven't  any  lodgings  here. 

Here  come  three  soldiers,  three  by  three, 
To  court  your  daughter,  fair  lady ; 
Oh  f  have  you  any  lodgings  here,  oh,  here  ? 
Oh  I  have  you  any  lodgings  here? 

Sleep,  sleep,  daughter,  do  not  wake, 
Here  come  three  soldiers  we  cannot  take ; 
We  haven't  any  lodgings  here,  oh,  here. 
We  haven't  any  lodgings  here. 

Here  come  three  kings,  three  by  thi-ee, 
To  court  your  daughter,  fair  lady ; 
Oh  !  have  you  any  lodgings  here,  oh,  here? 
Oh  !  have  you  any  lodgings  here  ? 

Wake,  wake,  daugliter,  do  not  sleep, 
Here  come  three  kings  that  we  can  take ; 

Wc  liavc  sonic  lodgings  liere,  oli,  here, 
VVc  have  .some  lodgings  here. 

Here's  my  daughter,  safe  and  sound, 
And  in  her  ]><>(  ket  five  hundred  pounds, 
And  on  her  liiii^f  i  a  five  guinea  gold  ring, 
And  she  is  tit  to  walk  with  a  king. 

I  Icrc's  your  daughter,  nor  safe  nor  s.nmd, 
And  in  her  puckri  nu  live  Inindri  d  puund, 
And  on  her  finger  no  five  guinea  gold  ring, 
And  she's  not  fit  to  walk  with  tlic  king. 

— Sporlc,  Norfolk  (Miss  Mauhc»»' 
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III.  Here's  three  sweeps,  three  by  three, 

And  down  by  the  door  they  bend  their  knee ; 
Oh  !  shall  \vc  hrivc  lodgings  here,  oh,  here? 
Oh  !  shall  wc  have  lodgings  here  ? 

Sleep,  dear  daughtefi  do  not  wake. 
For  here's  three  sweeps  coming  to  take ; 
Lodgings  here  they  shall  not  have. 
So  sleep,  dear  daughter,  sleep. 

Here's  three  bakers,  three  b}-  three, 
And  down  by  the  door  they  bt  iul  their  knee ; 
Oh !  shall  we  have  lodgings  licre,  oh,  here  ? 
Oh  !  shall  we  have  lodgings  here  ? 

Sleep,  dear  daughter,  do  not  wake,  &c.  (as  above). 

Here's  three  kings,  three  by  three,  Slc.  (as  above). 

Wake,  dear  daughter,  do  not  sleep. 
For  here's  three  kings  coming  to  take ; 
Lodgings  here  they  all  may  have. 
So  wake,  dear  daughter,  wake. 

Here's  my  daughter,  safe  and  sound, 
And  on  her  finger  a  guinea  gold  ring. 
And  in  her  pocket  a  thousand  pounds, 
So  she  is  fit  to  maiTy  a  king. 

Here's  your  daughter,  safe  and  sound, 
And  on  her  finger  no  guinea  gold  ring, 
And  in  her  pocket  no  thousand  pounds, 
So  she's  not  fit  to  mnrry  a  king. 

— ^Aberdeen  Training  College  (Rev.  W.  Gregor). 

IV.  Here  come  three  tailors,  three  by  three. 
To  court  your  daughter,  fair  and  fair; 
Have  3'ou  got  a  lodger  here,  oh,  here  ? 

I  lave  you  got  a  lodger  here  ? 

Sleep,  dauglitcr,  sleep,  sleep. 
Here  come  three  tailors  we  can't  take ; 
We  haven't  got  a  lodger  here,  oh,  here, 
We  haven't  got  a  lodger  here. 

[The  verses  are  repeated  for  "sailors,"  "blacksmiths,"  &c., 
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and  then  "  kings/'  and  ends  in  the  same  way  as  the  preceding 
veraion.]  ^Swaffham,  Norfolk  (Miss  Mattkews). 

V.  Here  come  three  sailors,  three  by  three, 
A  courting  your  daughter,  Caroline  Mee; 
[Some  would  sing  it  "  Because  your  daughter*'] 
Can  we  have  a  lodging  here  to-night  ? 

Sleep,  daughter,  do  not  wake, 

Here's  three  sailors  wc  can't  take; 

You  cannot  have  a  lodging  here  to-night. 

Here  come  three  soldiers,  three  by  three, 

A  courting  your  dau^^hter,  Caroline  Mee ; 
Can  we  have  a  lodging  here  to-night  ? 

Sleep,  daughter,  do  not  wake, 
Here's  three  soldiers  we  can't  take ; 
You  cannot  have  a  lodging  here  to-night. 

[This  is  repeated  for  "kings,"  and  the  game  ends  as  in  the 
previous  versions.  "  Three  "  hundred  pounds  being  substituted 
lor    five.**]  —  Dcplford,  Kent  (Miss  Chase). 

VI.  ilcrc  come  some  travellers  three  by  three, 
And  down  by  a  door  they  bend  their  knee. 
**  Can  we  get  lodgings  here  ?  ** 

The  fairest  one  that  1  can  see 

Is  pretty  little  ,  come  to  roe, 

And  you'll  get  lodgings  here^ 
«  Will  you  come  ?  "   "  Yes,"  or  "  No ! " 

Isle  of  Man  (A.  W.  Moore). 

((■)  The  pla^'crs  form  in  two  lines,  and  stand  facing  one  another. 
One  line  consists  of  a  mother  and  daugliters.  The  other  of  Uie 
suitors.  The  mother  stands  a  little  in  advance  of  her  daughters. 
They  remain  stationary  during  the  game,  the  mother  alone 
singing  the  words  on  her  side.  The  suitors  advance  and  retire 
in  line  while  singing  their  verses.  The  mother  turns  partly 
round  when  singing  the  two  first  lines  of  her  verses  addressiog 
her  daughters,  and  then  faces  the  suitors  when  singing  to  them 
the  remaining  two  lines.   When  she  accepts  the  **  kings  "  she 
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brings  one  of  her  daughters  forward|  presents  her  to  the 

suitors,  and  shows  them  the  money  in  her  pocket,  and  the 
rinp;  on  her  tingcr.  i  he  daughter  ^t  es  with  the  kings,  who 
lake  her  a  little  way  apart,  pretend  to  rob  her  of  her  ring,  money, 
and  clothes,  and  then  bring  her  back  to  her  mother,  and  sing  the 
last  verse.  They  tlien  run  off  in  all  directions,  and  the  mother 
and  daughters  chase  and  catch  then),  and  they  change  sides. 
Sometimes  all  the  daughters  are  taken  by  the  suitors  before 
they  are  robbed  and  brought  back.  The  game  is  also  played 
by  five  players  only ;  three  representing  the  sailors  or  suitors, 
and  two  the  mother  and  daughter.  The  mother  then  chases 
the  suitors,  and  whoever  she  catches  becomes  the  daughter 
the  nex  t  game.  These  are  the  usual  methods  of  play i  ng.  In  the 
Norfolk  version  the  middle  one  of  the  three  suitors  takes  the 
girl,  robs  her,  and  all  three  bring  her  back  and  sing  the  verses. 
Ill  the  Isle  of  Man  version  one  pla3'cr  siis  down,  the  others 
join  hands,  advance  and  i  ciire  singing  the  hues.  The  girl  who 
is  chosen  joins  the  one  sitting  down. 

(d)  This  game  points  to  that  period  of  tribal  society,  when  the 
youths  of  one  tribe  sought  to  obtain  their  wives  from  the 
maidens  of  another  tribe  according  to  the  laws  of  exogamy,  but 
a  definite  person  is  here  selected  for  the  wife,  and  it  is  to  the 
relatives  or  persons  having  authority  (as  in  **  Three  Knights  **) 
that  the  demand  for  the  bride  is  made,  and  not  to  the  girl 
personally,  as  in  ''Three  Dukes." 

The  game,  while  not  so  interesting  a  one  to  us  as  ''Three 
Dukes,**  and  "Three  Knights,"  has  its  particular  or  peculiar 
features.  It  is  probably  later,  and  shows  more  clearly  that 
position  and  wealth  were  of  importance  to  a  man  in  the  obtain- 
ing of  a  wife.  Individually  he  has  not  (apparently)  courted 
the  girl  before,  bnt  he  comes  for  that  purpose  now.  He  may 
be  announcing  himself  under  the  various  ranks  or  professions 
mentioned,  before  stating  his  real  position ;  or,  this  may  show 
that  the  girl  having  many  suitors,  and  those  of  all  degrees, 
the  "mother"  or  relatives  are  actuated  by  purely  mercenary 
motives,  and  wish  to  select  the  best  and  richest  suitor  for 
her.  We  must  remember  that  it  was  accounted  great  honour 
to  a  girl  to  have  many  suitors  and  amongst  these  men  dis- 
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tinguished  by  the  performance  of  brave  deeds,  which  had 
gained  them  renown  and  pre-eminencei  or  wealth.  The  fatL 
that  the  rejection  or  acceptance  of  the  suitors  is  made  known 
to  the  girl  by  the  "mother,"  or  person  having  authority,  shows 

that  ''sanction  "  or  permission  is  necessary,  and  that  "  rejection" 
or  "  accci)taiice "  is  signified  to  the  suitors  in  the  words,  you 
"may  not,"  or,  you  "may"  have  a  lodging  liere,  signifies 
admission  into  tlie  family.  This  is  a  most  interesting  feature 
The  girl  is  to  **  wake  up,"  that  would  be  to  rouse  up,  be  merry, 
dress  in  bridal  array  and  prepare  for  the  coming  festival.  She 
is  also  given  to  the  suitors  with  **  in  her  pocket  one  hundred 
pounds/'  and  ''on  her  finger  a  gay  gold  ring."  This,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  given  her  by  her  "  mother  "  or  person  having  authority, 
and  probably  refers  to  the  property  the  girl  brings  with  her  to 
her  new  abode  for  her  proper  maintenance  there;  the  ring 
shows  h'kewise  her  station  and  degree  in  her  former  abode,  and 
is  the  token  that  she  is  fit  bride  for  a  king,  and  must  be  treated 
accordingl}'.  Curious,  too,  is  "  Here's  my  daughter  safe  ajid 
sound,"  which  looks  like  a  warrant  or  guarantee  of  the  girl's 
fitness  to  he  a  hridc.  The  expression  "walk  with,"  meaning 
"  to  marry,"  again  occurs  in  this  game  as  in  "Three  Dukes." 
The  line  occurring  in  two  versions,  "And  down  by  the  door 
they  bend  their  knee,"  is  suggestive  of  courtesy  shown  to  the 
bride  and  her  family  at  the  threshold  of  the  house. 

The  incident  of  the  three  kings  becoming  robbers  is  not 
easily  understood.  Robbery  was  common  of  course,  particulariy 
when  money  and  valuables  were  known  to  be  carried  on  the 
person  ;  but  I  do  not  think  this  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  account 
for  the  incident.  It  may  be  a  reflection  of  the  later  fact  that  a 
man  always  took  possession  of  his  wife's  personal  property 
after  marriage,  and  considered  it  his  own  to  du  as  he  pleased 
with.  When  this  idea  became  codified  in  written  law,  the  idea 
might  readily  gf't  retlectf  d  in  the  game,  w»hen  kings  would  not 
be  understood  as  apparently  taking  things  that  did  not  belong 
to  them,  unless  they  were  bandits  in  disguise.  This  last  verse 
and  the  robbery  may  be  a  later  addition  to  the  game,  when 
robbery  was  of  everyday  occurrence.  There  may  have  been 
(although  there  is  nothing  now  in  any  version  to  warrant  the 
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idea)  some  similar  action  on  the  part  of  the  kings,  such  as  a 
further  arraying  of  tlie  bride,  and  presenting  her  to  their  party 
or  house,  which  has  been  tm;  understood.  Mr.  Neweii  suggests 
that  children  having  forgotten  the  original  happy  finish,  and  not 
understanding  the  ''haggling"  over  the  suitors,  turned  the 
kings  into  bandits.  Children  think  it  such  a  natural  thing  to 
wish  to  marry  kings,  princes,  and  princesses,  and  are  so  sincere 
in  thinking  it  a  matter  of  course  to  refuse  a  sailor  or  soldier  for 
a  king,  when  it  is  only  a  questbn  of  marriage,  and  not  of 
choosing  the  one  you  like  the  best,  that  this  reason  does  not  to 
me  seem  to  apply  to  a  game  of  this  kind. 

Through  the  Needle  Eye,  Boys 

Two  leaders  each  choose  a  name  such  as  '*  Golden  Apple  " 
and  "Golden  Pear."  The  remaining  children  all  hold  each 
other's  waists  in  a  long  string,  the  ''Golden  Apple"  and 
"  Golden  Pear  "  holding  hands  aloft  like  an  arch.  The  string 
of  children  then  runs  under  the  arch.  The  last  child  that 
passes  under  is  detained  by  the  ''Golden  Apple"  and  "Golden 
Pear  "  (they  having  dropped  hands  previously).  The  detained 
child  is  asked  in  a  whisper  which  she  prefers,  "Golden 
Apple,"  "Golden  Pear;"  she  chooses,  and  then  stands  at  the 
back  of  the  "Golden  Apple"  or  "Golden  Pear."  When  all 
the  children  have  passed  through,  the  "Golden  Apple"  and 
"Golden  Pear"  hold  each  other's  hands  and  stand  with  the 
others  behind  them  and  pull  like  a  "Tug  of  War."  There 
should  he  a  line  drawn  between  the  "Golden  Apple"  and  the 
"  Golden  Pear,"  and  whichever  side  pulls  the  other  over  the 
line,  wins  the  game. — Northumberland  (from  a  lady  friend  of 
Hon.  J.  Abercromby). 

The  formula  sung  in  Fraserburgh  when  the  players  are 
running  under  the  raised  arms  is — 

Clink,  clink,  through  the  needle  ee,  boys, 

One,  two,  three, 

If  you  want  a  bonnie  lassie, 

ju.-?!  tak  Mie. 

After  the  tug  of  war  the  victors  call  out  "  Rotten  eggs,  rotten 
eggs  "  (Rev.  W.  Gregory. 

VOL.  II.  T 
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The  words  used  in  Galloway  are — 

Through  the  needle  e'e,  boys, 
TTirough  the  needle  e'e  ! 

If  'twasna  lur  your  granny's  sake, 

I  wadna  let  'e  through. 

— Galloway  (J.  G.  Carter). 

Jamieson  describes  this  game  in  the  south  of  Scotland  as 
follows ;  Two  children  form  an  arch  witli  both  hands.  The 
rest,  who  hold  each  other  by  the  skirts  following  in  a  line, 
attempt  to  pass  under  the  arch.  The  first,  who  is  called  the 
king,  is  sometimes  laid  hold  of  by  those  who  form  the  arch, 
each  letting  fall  one  of  his  arms  like  a  portcullis  for  endosiog 
the  passenger.  But  more  generally  the  king  is  suffered  to  pass, 
the  attempt  being  reserved  for  the  last ;  whoever  is  seized  is 
called  the  prisoner.  As  soon  as  he  is  made  captive  lie  takes 
the  place  of  one  of  those  who  lorraed  the  arch,  and  who  alter- 
wards  stand  by  his  side." 

It  is  differently  played  in  Mearns,  Aberdeen,  and  some  other 
counties.  A  number  of  boys  stand  with  joined  hands  in  a 
semicircle,  and  the  boy  at  one  end  of  the  link  addresses  the 
boy  at  the  other  end  of  the  line: 

A  B-  ,  if  ye  were  mine, 

I  wad  feed  you  with  claret  wine  ; 

Claret  wine  is  gude  and  line, 
Through  the  needle-ee,  boys. 

The  boy  to  whom  this  is  addressed  makes  room  between 
himself  and  his  next  neighbour,  as  they  raise  and  extend  their 
arms  to  allow  the  opposite  boy  to  run  through  the  opening 
followed  by  all  the  other  boys  still  linked  to  each  other.  If  in 
running  through  the  link  should  be  broken,  the  two  boys  who 
are  the  cause  suffer  some  punishment. — ^Ed.  Jamieson's  Dic- 
tionary. 

The  Northumberland  game  resembles  "Oranges  and  Lemons" 
The  other  versions  are  nearer  the  "Thread  the  Needle  "  and 
**  How  many  Miles  to  Babylon  "  games.  Both  games  may  be 
derived  from  the  same  custom. 

See  "  How  many  Miles  to  Babylon,"  "  Thread  the  Needle." 
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Thun'er  Spell 

A  tliiii  iaiii  of  wood,  about  six  inches  long  aiid  three  or  four 
inches  broad,  is  taken  aiid  rouiidcd  at  one  end,  A  hole  is  bored 
in  that  end,  and  in  the  hole  is  tied  a  piece  of  cord  between  two 
and  three  yards  long.  It  is  then  rapidly  swung  round,  so  as  to 
produce  a  buzzing  sound.  The  more  rapidly  it  is  swung,  the 
louder  is  the  noise.  It  was  believed  that  the  use  of  this  instru- 
ment during  a  thunder-stonn  saved  one  from  being  struck  with 
the  thun'er  bolt.'*  I  have  used  it  with  this  intention  (Keith). 
In  other  places  it  is  used  merely  to  make  a  noise.  It  is  com- 
monly deeply  notched  all  round  the  edges  to  increase  the 
noise. 

Some  years  ago  a  herd  boy  was  observed  making  one  in  a 
farm-kitchen  (Udny).  It  was  discovered  that  when  he  was 
sent  to  bring  the  cows  from  tlic  fields  to  the  farmyard  to  be 
milked,  he  used  it  to  frighten  thcni,  and  the}-  ran  frantically  to 
their  stalls.  The  noise  made  the  aiiiiuals  dread  the  bot-fly  or 
'*cleg."  This  torment  makes  them  throw  their  tails  up,  and 
rush  with  fury  through  the  Helds  or  to  the  byres  to  shelter  them* 
selves  from  its  attacks.  A  formula  to  eflfect  the  same  purpose, 
and  which  I  have  many  and  many  a  time  used  when  herding, 
was :  CocIl  tail !  cock  tail !  cock  tail  1  Bizz-zz-zz !  Bizz''zz~zz» 
— Keith  (Rev.  W.  Gregor). 

Dr.  Gregor  secured  one  of  these  that  was  in  use  in  Pitsligo, 
and  sent  it  to  the  Btt-Rivers  Museum  at  Oxford,  where  it 
now  lies.  Professor  Haddon  has  made  a  collection  of  these 
toys,  and  has  written  on  their  connection  with  the  Australian 
boomerang. 

They  are  still  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  country  districtS| 
but  arc  used  simply  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  noise. 
See  "Bummers." 

Tick 

A  game  mentioned  by  Drayton,  and  still  played  in  Warwick- 
shire.— HalUwell's  Dictionary,    The  same  game  as  "  Touch." 

Tickle  me  Quickly 

An  old  game  (undeacribed)  mentioned  in  Taylor's  Maito, 

1622,  sig.  D,  iv. 
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Ticky  Touchwood. 

Ticky,  ticky  Toiiclnvood,  my  black  hen, 
She  lays  eggs  for  gentlemen  ; 
Sometimes  nine  and  sometimes  ten, 
Ticky,  ticky  Toudiwood,  my  black  licn. 

— Sporle,  Norfolk  (Miss  Matthews). 

Addy  {Sheffield  Glossary ^  under  "Tiggy  Touchwood 8ays» 
"  One  player  who  is  called  Tigg>'  stands  out,  and  each  of  the 
others  takes  hold  of  or  touches  a  piece  of  wood,  such  as  a  door, 

or  rail,  &c.  One  then  leaves  his  *wood*  and  runs  across  the 
playgi<iiiii  J,  antJ  if  whilst  doing  so  I  iggy  can  luucii  him  he 
must  stand  out  or  take  Tiggy's  place." 

One  child  is  chosen  to  be  "Ticky,"  /.r.,  to  be  on  the  qnivivi 
to  lay  hold  of  or  touch  any  one  who  is  not  touching  wood.  If 
played  out  of  doors  it  must  be  clearly  defined  what  is  wood^ 
trees  and  all  growing  wood  heing  forbidden.  The  fun  consists 
in  the  bold  ventures  of  those  who  tempt  "  Ticky  "  to  run  after 
them,  and  contrive  to  touch  ''wood"  just  before  he  touches 
them.  When  one  is  caught  he  is  "  Ticky  "  in  turn. — Swaffhain, 
Norfolk  (Miss  Matthews). 

Played  within  a  given  boundary,  in  which  were  wooden 
buildings  or  fences.  When  one  of  the  players  was  being 
pursued  by  the  tiggcr,  if  he  touched  wood  he  could  not  be 
made  prisoner,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  remain  lont;  in  that 
position,  and  directly  his  hand  left  wood  h(*  was  liable  tr> 
instant  capture.  If  when  pursued  he  called  out  "a  barla ! 
he  was  again  exempt  from  capture,  but  he  could  not  move  from 
the  position  or  place  where  he  or  she  was  when  they  called 
out,  a  barla  !  When  wishing  to  move  he  had  to  call  out  Ma 
barla  oot!"  No  den  in  this  game,  but  constant  running.— 
Biggar  (Wm.  Ballantyne). 

Lowsley  {Berkshire  Glossary)  says,  "Boys  have  games 
called  Touch' wood  and  Touch-iron,  where  any  one  not  touching 
either  of  the  substances  named  is  liable  to  be  caught  by  the  one 
standing  out." 

Ross  and  Stead  {^Holdei  ncss  Glossary)  give  this  game  as 
Tiggy  Touchwood,  a  game  similar  to  Tig,  but  in  which  tie 
player  must  touch  wood.    It  is  called  Ticky,  Ticky  Touchwood 
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by  Brogden  {Lincolnsiurc  Provincial  Words),  and  Tiggy  in 
Addy's  Sheffield  Glossary, 

Also  played  in  another  way.  One  tree  or  piece  of  wood  was 
selected  for  Home/'  and  the  players  darted  out  from  this  say- 
ing, *'Tickyr  Ticky  Touchwood/'  then  running  back  to  the 
tree  and  touching  it  before  Ticky  caught  them.  V  Parley "  or 
"  fainits  "  were  the  words  called  out  when  exempt. — London  (A. 
B.  Gomme). 

It  is  also  described  in  Patterson's  Antrim  and  Down  Glossary, 
Tig. 

A  game  in  which  one  player  touches  another,  then  runs  off 
to  be  pursued  and  touched  in  turn. 

Mr.  Addy  says,  "  Children  tig  each  other  when  they  leave 
school,  and  there  is  a  rivalry  among  them  to  get  the  last  tig. 

After  a  boy  has  said  lig-poison,  he  is  not  to  be  '  tigged  '  again." 
Brockctt  says:  "Tig,  a  sliglit  touch  (as  a  mode  of  salutation), 
a  play  among  children  on  separating  for  the  night,  in  which 
every  one  endeavours  to  get  the  last  touch ;  called  also  Last 
Bat." — ViXQfQk^X.\l%  North  Country  and  con  suit  Dickinson 

{Cumberland  Glossary),  also  Jamieson.  A  boys'  game,  in 
which  the  player  scores  by  touching  one  who  runs  befoi^  him. 
— Stead's  Holdermss  Glossary,  A  play  among  children  when 
separating  for  the  night. — Willan's  DuUect  Words  of  West 
Riding  of  Yorks,  Called  also  "Touch"  and  "Tigga  Tiggy/* 
ih  East  and  West  Cornwall ;  (Courtney  and  Couch),  also  Patter- 
son's Antrim  and  Down  Glossary, 
Sec  "  Canlie,"  "  Cross  Tig." 

Time* 

The  players  stand  in  a  line.  Two  are  chosen,  who  stand 
apart,  and  fix  on  any  hour,  as  one,  two,  three,  &c,  or  any 
half^hour.  A  nestle  is  marked  off  at  some  distance  from  the 
row  of  players.    One  of  the  two  goes  in  front  of  the  line  of 

players,  and  beginning  at  one  end  asks  each  the  hour.  This 
is  done  till  the  hour  tixed  on  between  the  two  is  guessed.  The 
one  that  makes  the  right  guess  runs  to  catch  the  other  of  the 
two  that  fixed  the  lioiir,  and  she  makes  off  to  the  "  nestie."  If 
she  is  caught  she  goes  to  the  line  of  players,  and  the  one  that 
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cauglit  licr  takes  her  place.  If  she  reaches  the  *'  nestle **  with- 
out being  caught,  she  has  still  to  run  to  the  hne  of  pia3'ers; 
If  she  does  this  without  being  caught  slie  holds  her  place  ns 
one  of  the  time-fixers,  but  if  caught  she  taices  her  stand  in  the 
line,  and  the  one  that  caught  her  becomes  time-fixer.— >-Fraser- 
bungh  (Rev.  W.  Gregor). 

Tip  it 

This  is  played  by  six  players,  divided  into  two  sides  of  three 
each,  with  one  captain  to  each  side.  A  ring  or  other  small 
object  is  taken  by  the  side  which  wins  the  toss,  and  then  both 
sides  sit  down  to  a  small  table.  The  In-side  puts  their  hands 
under  the  table,  and  the  ring  is  given  to  one  of  the  three  players. 
At  a  given  signal  they  all  bring  up  their  closed  hands  on  to 
the  table,  and  the  other  side  has  to  guess  in  which  closed  fist 
the  ring  is.  The  guesscr  has  the  privilege  of  ordering  *' off" 
the  liands  which  he  thinks  are  empty.  If  lie  succeeds  in 
getting  the  empty  hands  ofT,  he  sa>  s  "  tip  it  "  to  the  remaiiiin? 
one.  If  he  guesses  right  the  ring  changes  sides.  The  game 
is  to  keep  the  ring  or  other  object  on  one  side  as  long  as  pos- 
sible.— London  (Alfred  Nutt). 

Tip-Cat 

Strutt  says  this  is  so  denominated  from  the  piece  of  wood 
called  a  cat,  aboutsix  inches  in  length,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  or 
two  inches  in  diameter,  diminished  from  the  middle  to  both  ends. 
When  the  cat  is  on  the  ground  the  player  strikes  it  smartly,  when 
it  rises  with  a  rotatory  motion  high  enough  for  him  to  hit  it  again 
before  it  falls,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  ball.  He  says  there 
are  various  methods  of  playing  the  game,  and  describes  the 
two  following :  A  large  ring  is  made  in  the  ground ;  in  the 
middle  of  this  the  striker  takes  his  station ;  his  business  then 
is  to  hit  the  cat  over  the  ring.  If  he  fails  in  doing  so  he  is 
out,  and  another  player  takes  his  place ;  if  successful,  he  judges 
witli  his  eye  the  distance  the  cat  is  driven  from  the  centre  of 
the  ring,  and  calls  for  a  numbt  r  at  pleasure  to  be  scored  to\vard<i 
his  game  :  if  the  number  demanded  be  found  upon  measure- 
ment to  exceed  the  same  number  of  lengths  of  the  bludgeon, 
he  is  out ;  on  the  contrary,  if  it  does  not,  he  obtains  his  call- 
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The  second  way  of  playing  is  to  make  four,  six,  or  eight  holes 
in  the  ground  in  a  circular  directioni  and  at  equal  distances 
from  each  other,  at  every  hole  is  placed  a  player  with  his 
bludgeon :  one  of  the  opposite  party  who  stand  in  the  field 
tosses  the  cat  to  the  batsman  who  is  nearest  him,  and  every 
time  the  cat  is  struck  the  players  are  obliged  to  change  their 
situations,  and  run  once  from  uiie  liole  to  aiiutlier  in  succession  ; 
if  the  cat  be  driven  to  any  great  distance  they  continue  to  run 
in  tlie  same  order,  and  claim  a  score  towards  their  game  every 
time  they  quit  one  hole  and  run  to  another;  but  il  the  cat  be 
stopped  by  their  opponents  and  thrown  across  between  any 
two  of  the  holes  before  the  player  who  has  quitted  one  of  them 
can  reach  the  other,  he  is  out. 

Mr.  Kinahan  says  there  is  among  old  Irish  games  one  some- 
times called  cat,  played  Mrith  three  or  more  players  on  each  side, 
two  stones  or  holes  as  stations,  and  a  lobber,  but  the  regular 
cat  is  played  with  a  stick  four  inches  long,  bevelled  at  each  end, 
called  the  cat.  This  bevelled  stick  is  laid  on  the  ground,  and 
one  end  hit  with  a  stick  to  make  it  rise  in  the  air,  when  it  is 
hit  by  the  player,  who  runs  to  a  mark  and  back  to  his  station. 
The  game  is  made  by  a  n'umber  of  runs ;  while  the  hitter  is 
out  if  he  fails  three  times  to  hit  the  cat,  or  if  he  is  hit  by  the 
cat  while  running. — (Folk-lore  Journal^  ii.  264.)  The  common 
game  of  "  tip-cat "  wi^^  called  cat-and-kitten  by  Dorset  children. 
The  long  stick  reprinted  the  "  cat "  and  the  small  pieces  the 
" kitten."— (/^<««f-^rtf  Jourttal,  vii.  234.)  Elworthy  {West 
Somerset  Words)  /balls  it  Stick  and  Snell.  Brogden  {Provincial 
Words,  Lincolnshire)  gives  it  as  tip-cat,  as  does  Lowsley 
{Berkshire  Glosfsary),  also  Trippit  and  Coit,  and  Trippit  and 
Rack  in  some  /parts  of  the  North. — Brockett's  North  Country 
IVonis.  O^ice  commonly  played  111  London  streets,  now 
forbidden.  ^ 

See  "^dgel,"  "Waggles." 

Ttp-taiHtoe. 

A  square  is  drawn  having  nine  smaller  squares  or  houses 
within  it.  Two  persons  play.  They  alternately  make 
the  one  a  square  and  the  other  a  cross  in  any  one  of  the 
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houses.  He  that  first  gets  three  in  a  line  wins  the  game 
—Peacock's  Manley  and  Corringliam  Glossary.  Brogden 
{Provincial  Words,  Lincolnshire)  calls  it  Tit-Ut-toe,  also  Low- 
sley  (^Berkshire  Glossary^ 

Northall  says  called  Tick-tack-toe  in  Warwickshire  and 
Staffordshire;  the  rhyme  Is  "Tick-tack-toe,  I've  caugl  t  you." 

This  game  is  called  «  Noughts  and  Crosses/'  in  Lowk>D, 
probably  from  those  marks  being  used  in  the  game. 

See  «'  Kit-Cat-Cannio,"  "  Noughts  and  Crosses." 

Tiring  Irons. 

An  old  game  with  iron  rods  and  rings. — Holland's  Chakiri 
Glossary. 

Tisty  Tosty 

See  "  Shuttlefeather,"  "  Teesty  Tosty." 

Titter-totter 

The  ganie  of  see-saw.— iiailivvcii's  Dictionary. 

Tit-tat-toe.  \ 

A  game  played  by  school  children  on  slates.    A  round  » 

drawn,  which  is  divided  into  as  maV  divisions  as  is  thought 
necessary,  sixteen  being  gcncraily  tii>  least.  These  divisions 
are  each  numbered,  the  centre  contiVji»g  »  higher  figure 
than  any  in  the  divisions,  usually  25,  Several 
children  can  play.  They  each  have  a  plac^  or  square  allotted 
to  them  on  the  slate  in  which  to  record  numbers  they 
obtain.  A  space  is  allotted  to  "  Old  Nick  "  oi  ^^'^  "  ' 
The  players  alternately  take  a  pencU  in  their  rt^t  hnnd  (hold- 
ing it  point  downwards  on  l,  and  tapping  o)^^^*^  number 
with  it),  and  shutting  their  eyes  move  round  }^  "^"^^  ^ 
diagram  saying — 

"  Tit,  tat,  toe,  my  first  go,  ^, 

Three  jolly  butcher  boys  all  in  a  row 

Stick  one  up,  stick  one  down, 

Stick  one  in  the  old  man's  ground," 
stopping  and  keeping  the  jKiicil  in  an  upright  positir 
tlie  last  word  is  said.    The  player  then  opens  ^  t'  ' 
registers  in  his  square  the  number  at  which  the  penc*  ^^^PP^ 
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This  number  is  then  scratched  through  on  the  diagram,  to 
signify  that  it  is  taken,  the  ot!ier  players  proceed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  first ;  then  the  first  one  begins  again.  This  is 
continued  till  all  the  numbers  are  scratched  out,  or  till  one  of 
the  players  puts  his  pencil  into  the  centre,  and  thus  wins  the 
game.  If  all  the  figures  are  taken  before  the  centre  is  touched, 
the  game  goes  to  the  Old  man  "  or  "  Old  Nick."  Also,  if  one 
player  puts  his  pencil  in  a  division  already  taken,  he  records 
nothing  and  loses  that  turn  ;  this  is  also  the  case  if,  after  the 


verse  is  repeated,  the  pencil  Is  found  to  be  on  a  division  or 
boundary  line  or  outside  the  round. — London  (A.  B.  Gomme). 

I  was  taught  by  a  maid  servant  to  play  this  game  on  the 
ground.   This  girl  drew  the  round  and  divisions  and  figures 

on  the  /gravel  path  or  mould  in  the  garden,  and  sharpened  a 

piece  of  stick  at  one  end  fur  the  pointer.  She  did  not  know  the 
l^ainc  as  one  played  on  slates,  but  ahvayis  played  it  on  the 
ground  ill  this  way. 

Til  is  game  appears  to  indicate  a  lottcr}',  and  niiijht  ong-ina!l\' 
have  had  son^tbing  to  do  with  allotting  pieces  of  land  or  other 
property  to  prospective  owners  under  the  ancient  common  field 
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53- stem.  The  places  when  taken  by  one  player  not  being  avail- 
abte  for  another,  and  the  fact  of  it  being  known  as  played  on 

the  ground,  and  not  on  slates,  are  both  si'trtiiiicant  indications 
of  the  suggested  origin.  The  method  of  allotting  lands  by 
lottery  is  described  in  Gomme's  Village  Community.  Mr. 
Newell,  G(i)H€Sf  p.  140,  records  a  similar  game  called  "Wheel 
of  Fortune." 

Tods  and  Lambs 

A  game  played  on  a  perforated  board  with  wooden  pins. — 
Jamieson.   The  Editor  adds  that  the  game  is  materiaUj  the 

same  as  the  English  "  Fox  and  Geese." 

See  "  Fox  ami  Geese  "  (2). 

Tom  Tiddler's  Ground 

D.C.  ad  lib. 


— Liverpool  (Mrs.  Harley). 

A  line  is  drawn  on  the  ground,  one  player  stands  behind 
it.  The  piece  so  protected  is  "  Tom  Tiddler's  ground."  The 
other  players  stand  in  a  row  on  the  other  side.  The  row 
breaks  and  the  children  run  over,  calling  out,  "  Here  wc  are 
on  Tom  Tiddler's  ground,  picking  up  gold  and  silver."  Tom 
Tiddler  catches  them,  and  as  they  are  caught  they  stand  on 
one  side.  The  last  out  becomes  Tom  Tiddler. — Monton, 
Lancashire  (Miss  Dendy). 

Tom  Tiddler's  Ground  is  played  at  Chirbury  under  the  name 
of"  Boney  "  =  Bonaparte !  one  boy  taking  possession  of  a  certain 
area,  and  the  others  trespassing  on  it,  saying,  "  I  am  on  Boney's 
ground."  If  they  arc  caught  there,  they  arc  put  "  in  prison  " 
till  released  by  a  touch  from  a  comrade. — Chirbuiy  (^S/iro/fs/ure 
Folk-Lore ^  p.  523-524). 

I'm  on  Tom  Tinker's  ground, 

I'm  on  Tom  Tinker's  ground, 

I'm  on  Tom  Tinker's  ground. 

Picking  up  gold  and  silver. 

—Derbyshire  {Folk^an  Journal^  t  386). 

Northall   {Folk  Rhymes)   gives  the  following  lines,  and 

describes  it  as  piaycd  as  above,  except  that  Tom  iiiider  is 
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provided  with  a  knotted  handkerchief,  with  which  he  bufiets 
any  one  caught  on  his  property : — 

Here  we  arc  on  Tom  Tinder's  ground, 

Picking  up  gold  and  silver ; 

You  pick  weeds,  and  I'll  pick  seeds, 

And  well  all  pick  carraway  comfits. 
In  the  Liverpool  district  the  game  is  called  ''Old  Daddy 
Bunchey  "  (Mrs.  Harley),  and  in  Norfolk  "Pussey's  Ground" 
(Miss  Matthews). 

It  is  also  mentioned  by  Lowslcy  (Berkshire  Glossary). 

Tops 

The  special  games  now  played  with  tops  arc  mentioned 
under  their  respective  titles,  but  the  general  allusions  to  the 
ancient  whipping-tops  are  important  enough  to  note. 

Strutt  says  the  top  was  known  with  us  as  early  at  least  as 
the  fourteenth  century,  when  its  form  was  the  same  as  now, 
and  the  manner  of  using  it  can  admit  of  but  little  if  any 
difference.  Representations  of  boys  whipping  tops  occur  in 
the  marginal  paintings  of  the  MSS.  written  at  this  period ;  and 
in  a  work  of  the  thirteenth  ccnuuy,  "  Le  Miracle  de  Saint 
Loys,"  the  whipping  top  (Sabot)  is  mentioned.  The  toj)  w  as 
probably  in  use  as  a  toy  long  before.  Strutt  records  tiie  f<i]low- 
ing  anecdote  of  Prince  Henry,  son  of  James  I.,  which  he  met 
with  in  a  MS.  at  the  Museum,  the  author  of  which  speaks 
of  it  as  perfectly  genuine.  His  words  arc — "The  first  tyme 
that  he,  the  prince,  went  to  the  towne  of  Sterling  to  meete 
the  king,  seeing  a  little  without  the  gate  of  the  towne  a  stack 
of  come  in  proportion  not  unlike  to  a  topp  wherewith  he  used 
to  play ;  he  said  to  some  that  were  with  him, '  Loc  there  is  a 
goodly  topp;*  whereupon  one  of  them  saying,  'Why  doc  you 
not  play  with  it,  then?'  he  answered,  *Set  you  it  up  for  me, 
and  I  will  play  with  it.'" — Sports,  p.  385. 

Noitlibrokc,  in  his  Treatise  dgainst  Dicing,  1579,  p.  86, 
says:  "  Cato  givcth  counsell  to  all  youth,  saying,  '  TrodioXw^^^ 
aleas         playe  with  the  toppe,  and  flee  dice- pi  ay  ing."* 

In  the  English  translation  of  Levinus  Lemnius,  1658, 
p.  369:  ''Young  youth  do  merrily  exercise  themselves  in 
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whipping-top,  and  to  make  it  run  swiftly  about,  that  it  cannot 
be  seen,  and  will  deceive  the  Right." 

Cornelius  Scriblerus,  in  his  Instructions  concerning  the 
Plays  and  Playthings  to  be  used  by  his  son  Martin,  says:  "I 
would  not  have  Martin  as  yet  to  scourge  a  top,  till  I  am  better 
informed  whether  the  trochus  which  was  recooamended  by  Cato 
be  really  our  present  top,  or  rather  the  hoop  which  the  boys 
drive  with  a  stick." — Pope's  Works,  vi.  115. 

Aiuun.^'  well-known  classical  allusions  may  be  notetl  the 
following  mention  of  whipping  the  top,  in  Persius's  third 
Satire : 

"Neu  quis  callidior  buxum  torquere  flagello." 
Thus  translated  by  Dryden : 

"  The  whirling  top  they  whip, 

And  drive  her  giddy  till  she  fall  asleep." 

Thus  also  in  Virgil's  ^neid^  vii.  378 : 

**  Ceu  quondam  torto  voHtans  sub  verbere  turbo, 

Quem  pueri  magno  in  gyro  vacua  atria  circura 
liilenti  ludo  exerccnt.    Ille  actus  habcnft 
Curvati'^  fertur  spatiis:  stupet  inscia  supra, 
inipube.s(iue  rnanus,  rairata  volubiie  buxum: 
Dant  animos  plagse." 

Thus  translated  by  Dryden : 

"As  young  striplings  whip  the  top  fur  sport, 
On  tlie  smooth  pavement  of  an  empty  court; 
The  wooden  engine  whirls  and  flies  about, 
Admired  with  clamours  of  the  beardless  rout, 
They  lash  aloud,  each  other  they  provoke. 
And  lend  their  little  souls  at  evVy  stroke." 

And  so  Ovid,  Trist.  1.  iii.  Eleg.  12 : 

'*  Otia  nunc  istic :  junctisque  ex  ordine  ludis 
Cedunt  verbosi  gamila  bella  fori. 
Usus  equi  nunc  est,  levibus  nunc  luditur  armis : 
Nunc  pila,  iiunc  celeri  volvitur  orbe  trochus  J* 

Passing  from  these  general  allusions  to  the  top  as  a  form  oi 
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amusementy  we  enter  on  more  significant  ground  when  we  take 
into  consideration  the  various  passages  in  the  early  dramatists 

and  otiicr  writers  (collected  together  in  Narcs'  Glossaiy),  wiiicli 
show  that  tops  were  at  one  time  owned  by  the  parish  or 
village. 

"He's  a  coward  and  a  co\'Stril  that  will  not  drink  to  my 
niece,  till  his  brains  turn  like  a  parish-top.'' — Shakespeare, 
Twelfth  Night,  i.  3. 

"A  merry  Greek,  and  cants  in  Latin  comely, 

Spins  hke  the  parish-top." 

—  Ben  Jonson,  New  Inn^  iL  5. 

I'll  hazard 
My  life  upon  it,  that  a  boy  of  twelve 

Should  scourge  him  hither  hke  a  parish*topi 
And  make  him  dance  before  you." 

—Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Thierry  and  Theod^  ii.  t. 

**  And  dances  like  a  town  top,  and  reels  and  hobbles." 

—Ibid,  Night  Walker,  i.  i. 

Every  night  I  dream  I  am  a  town-top,  and  that  1  am  whipt 
up  and  down  with  the  scourge  stick  of  love. — ^''Grimi  the 
Collier  of  Croydon/'  apu  Dodsley,  xi.  206. 

In  the  Fifteen  Comforts  of  Marriagei  p.  143,  we  read: 
"Another  tells  'em  of  a  project  he  has  to  make  town  tops 
spiQ  without  an  eel-skin,  as  if  he  bore  malice  to  the  school- 
boys." 

Poor  Robin,  in  his  Aii.iaiiack  for  l677»  tells  us,  in  the 
Fanatick's  Clironulogy,  it  was  then  "  1804  years  since  the  first 
invention  of  town-tops,** 

These  passages  seem  to  refer  to  a  custom  of  keeping  tops  by 
a  township  or  parish,  and  they  are  confirmed  by  Evelyn,  who, 
speaking  of  the  uses  of  willow  wood,  among  other  things  made 
of  it,  mentions  great  **  town-topps  "  (Sjrlva,  xx.  29).  The  latest 
writers  who  give  positive  information  on  the  subject  are  Black- 
stone,  who,  in  his  note  on  Shakespeare,  asserts  tliat  to  ''sleep 
like  a  town  top"  was  proverbial,  and  Hazlitt,  who,  in  his  col- 
lection of  English  Proverbs,  has  "  like  a  parish-top."  (See  also 
Brand,  ii.  448.) 
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SteevenSp  in  his  notes  on  Shakespeare,  makes  the  positive 
assertion  that  "  this  is  one  of  the  customs  now  laid  aside :  a 

large  top  was  formerly  kept  in  every  village,  to  be  whipt  in 
frosty  weather,  that  the  peasants  might  be  kept  warm  by 
exercise,  and  out  of  mischief,  while  they  could  not  work." 

Tiiis  passage  is  repeated  in  Klhs's  edition  of  Brand,  so  that 
there  is  only  one  authority  for  the  two  statements.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  Steevens  was  stating  his  own  independent 
knowledge,  or  whether  he  based  his  information  upon  the 
passage  in  Shakespeare  which  he  was  illustrating.  I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  custom  existed,  in  whatever 
way  we  accept  Steevens'  statement,  and  the  question  is  one  of 
considerable  interest 

<'Tops"  is  one  of  those  ^ames  which  are  stricdy  limited 
to  particular  seasons  of  the  }  ear,  and  any  infringement  of 
those  seasons  is  stnctly  tabooed  by  the  boys.    Hone  (Evetj 
Day  Book,  i.  127),  records  the  following  rhyme: — 
Tops  arc  in,  spin  'em  agin  ; 
Tops  are  out,  snuiggin'  about, 
but  does  not  mention  the  season.    It  is,  however,  the  early 
spring.    This  rhyme  is  still  in  use,  and  may  occasionally  be 
heard  in  the  streets  of  London  in  the  top  season.  Smugging 
is  legitimate  stealing  when  boys  play  out  of  season.  Marbles 
furst,  then  comes  tops,  then  comes  kites  and  hoops,"  said  a 
London  boy  who  had  acquired  some  tops  by  "smuggin;"  but 
these  rules  are  fast  becoming  obsolete,  as  is  also  the  use  of  a 
dried  eel  skin  as  the  favourite  whip  or  thong  used. 

The  keeping  of  a  top  by  the  parish  in  its  corporate  capacity 
is  not  likely  to  liave  arisen  for  the  sake  of  supplying  people 
with  amusement,  and  we  must  look  to  a  far  more  ancient 
origin  for  this  sinij^ul  ir  custom.  Hone  mentions  a  doubtful 
story  of  a  top  being  used  in  the  ritual  of  one  of  the  churches 
at  Paris.  (The  burial  of  Alleluia,  The  top  was  whipped  by 
a  choir-boy  from  one  end  of  the  choir  to  the  other  :  Every  Day 
Book,  i.  100),  and  if  this  can  be  confirmed  it  would  be  a  link  in 
the  chain  of  evidence.  But  the  whole  subject  requires  much 
more  e^dence  than  it  is  now  possible  to  go  into  here,  though 
even,  as  far  as  we  can  now  go,  I  am  tempted  to  suggest  that 
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this  well-known  toy  takes  us  back  to  the  serious  rites  of  ancient 

religions. 

Brady'?  C/avis  Calcndaria,  \.  209,  mentions  the  discontinued 
custom  ol  whipping  tops  on  Shrove  Tuesday  as  originating  in 
the  Popish  Carnival  as  types  of  the  rigour  of  Church  discipline. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  tee-totum  is  the  earliest  form 
of  topi  and  as  its  use  is  for  gambling^  it  is  probable  that  this 
and  the  top  were  formerly  used  for  purposes  of  divination. 

Sec  "  GuUy,"  "  Hoatie,"  "  Hoges/' «  Peg  Top,"  «'  Peg  in  the 
Ring,"  "Scurran-Meggy,"  "Totum." 

The  Totuniy  or  Tee-to-tum 

The  Totum  is  reaUy  only  a  top  to  spin  by  hand.  It  is  made 
of  a  square  piece  of  wood  or  bone,  the  four  sides  being  each 
marked  with  a  letter,  and  the  peg  is  put  througli  a  hole  in  the 
centre.  Sometimes  tlic  loium  is  shaped  to  a  point  on  the 
under  side,  and  a  pin  fixed  in  the  upper  part,  by  which  it  is 
twirled  round. 

The  game  played  is  one  of  chance ;  it  may  be  played  by  two 
or  more,  either  boys  or  girls,  and  is  played  only  at  Christmas. 
In  Keith  the  letters  are  A,  N,  D,  T.  In  playing  the  stake  is  one 
pin,  and  each  plays  in  turn.  If  the  side  with  A  on  it  falls  upper- 
most the  player  wins  the  whole  stake — "A,  tack  a'."  .If  N 
turns  up  the  player  gets  nothing — "  N,  nikil  (nihil),  nothing." 
If  T  turns  up  one  pin  falls  to  the  player — *'  T,  tack  ane."  If  D 
comes  uppermost  the  player  has  to  lay  down  a  pin — "  D,  dossie 
doon."  At  times  the  game  was  played  by  paying  a  stake  to 
all  the  letters  except  A,  and  the  words  used  were — '*  D,  dip 
it,**"T,  tip  it,"  and  **N,  nip  it."— Keith  (Rev.  W.  Gregorj. 

We  played  the  game  when  children  usually  at  Christmas  time. 
The  players  sat  round  a  table.  A  pool  was  made,  each  player 
putting  in  the  same  amount  of  stakes,  either  pins,  counters, 
nuts,  or  money.  One  player  collected  the  pool  and  then  spun 
the  tee-totum  by  his  fingers.  Whichever  letter  was  uppermost 
when  it  stopped,  the  player  had  to  obey. 

T,  was  take  all  (the  contents  of  the  pool). 

H|  half  the  contents. 

N,  nothing. 
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P,  to  put  into  the  pool  the  same  amount  as  the  stakes  were 
at  first. 

When  this  was  done  the  next  player  spun  the  totum  in  his 
turn.    When  one  player  got  T  a  fresh  pool  had  to  be  coliecteU.  ' 
—London  (A.  B.  Gomme). 

Jamicson's  Dictionary  says  children  lay  up  Stores  of  pins 
to  play  at  this  game  at  Christmas  time. 

Wiiiiam  Dunbar,  the  Scottish  poet  (James  1  V.J,  seems  to  refer 
to  this  game  in  the  poem,  6chir^  (ii  remefndir  as  of  befoir^  in  ! 
the  words — 

"  He  playis  with  totum^  and  I  with  uicItelV*  (I.  74).  • 

Strult  (Sports  and  Fastitucs,  page  385)  says  the  four  sides  | 
were  marked  with  letters,  and  describes  the  game  as  we  now  ' 
play  it  in  London. 

All  tee*totums  or  whirligigs  seem  to  liave  some  reference  to 
tops,  except  that  the  tee-totum  is  used  principally  for  gambling. 

Some  have  numbers  on  their  sides  like  dice  instead  of 
letters,  and  some  are  of  octagonal  shape. 

Sec  "Lang  Larence,"  "Scop-peril,"  «Tops/* 

Touch 

One  player  is  chosen  he."  He  then  runs  amidst  tlie  other 
players  and  tries  to  touch  one,  who  then  becomes  ^'  Tig  '*  or 
"Touch  "  in  turn. 

See  "Ticky  Touchwood,  "Tig/ 

Tower  of  London 

The  Tower  is  formed  by  a  circle  of  children,  two  of  whom 

coFistitutc  the  gale,  I  hese  two  join  hands,  and  raise  or  lower 
their  arm  to  open  or  shut  the  gate.  The  Tower  is  summoned 
to  open  its  gates  to  admit  '*  King  George  and  all  his  raern' 
men/'  liow  represented  I  can't  remember;  but  I  know  that  at 
one  point  there  is  a  chase,  and  the  prisoner  is  caught  nnd 
brought  before  tlie  king,  when  there  ensues  a  scrap  of  dialogue 
in  song  (Mrs,  Harley), 
See  "  How  many  miles  to  Babylon,"   King  of  the  Barttarie" 

Town  Lovers 

There  is  a  girl  ot  our  town, 

She  often  wears  a  flowered  gown ; 
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Tommy  loves  her  night  and  day, 
And  Richard  when  he  may. 
And  Johnny  when  he  can  ; 
I  think  Sam  will  be  the  man  ! 

HalliwelPs  Nursery  Rhymes,  pp.  217-218. 

A  girl  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  ring  and  says  the  lines,  the 
names  being  altered  to  suit  the  players.  She  points  to  each  one 
named,  and  at  the  last  line  the  one  selected  immediately  runs 
away ;  if  the  girl  catches  him  he  pays  a  forfeit,  or  the  game  is 
commenced  again,  the  boy  being  placed  in  the  middle. 

Trades 

Sides  are  chosen.  These  stand  apart  from  each  other, 
inside  the  line  of  their  den.  One  side  cliooscs  amongst  them- 
selves a  trade,  and  then  walk  over  to  the  other  side,  imitating 
the  actions  pertaining  to  different  parts  of  that  trade,  and  giving 
the  initial  letter.  If  the  trade  is  guessed  by  the  opposite  side, 
that  side  chooses  the  next  trade,  and  performs  the  actions.  If 
the  trade  is  not  guessed,  the  side  is  at  h*berty  to  choose  another, 
and  continue  until  one  is  guessed. — Forest  of  Dean,  Glouces- 
tershire (Miss  Matthews). 

The  players  that  are  to  act  the  dumb  tradesmen  agree  among 
themselves  what  trades  are  to  be  imitated.  When  this  point 
is  settled  they  present  themselves  before  those  that  are  to  guess 
the  trade,  and  proclaim  three  poor  tradesmen  wanting  a  trade 
—  dumb.  They  then  begin  the  work  of  imitation.  The  on- 
looker that  first  discovers  the  trade  calls  it  out,  and  lie  becomes 
tiie  d limb  tradesman  during  the  next  round. — Fraserburgh  (Rev. 
W.  Gregor). 

Some  of  the  players  form  a  line,  while  three  otliers  come  up 
and  say — 

"  Here  are  three  men  from  Botany  Bay, 
Got  any  work  to  give  us  to-day.** 

The  others  ask,  "  What  can  you  do  ?  "   To  whicli  they  reply. 
Anything."    And  the  others  retort,  "Set  to  work,  then." 
The  three  then  do  some  imaginary  work,  while  those  in  the 
line  have  to  guess  what  it  is. — Ogboume,  Wilts  (H.  S.  May). 

VOL.  II.  U 
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**  Two  broken  tradesmen  newly  come  over, 
The  oae  from  France  and  Scotland,  the  other  from  Dover " 
"  What's  your  trade  ?  " 

Two  boys  privately  arrange  that  the  pass^word  shall  be  some 
implement  of  a  particular  trade.  The  trade  is  announced  after 
the  above  dialogue,  and  carpenters,  nailors,  sailors,  smiths, 

tinkers,  or  any  other  is  answered ;  and  on  guessing  the  in- 
strument, "  Plane  him,"  "  Hammer  him, "  "  Rasp  him,"  or 
"Solder  him,"  is  called  out;  then  the  fun  is  that  the  unft  r 
tunate  wight  who  guesses  the  "tool"  is  beaten  with  the  caps 
of  his  fellows  till  he  reaches  a  fixed  goal,  after  which  lie 
goes  out  in  turn. — Halliwell's  AWj^/j  Rhymes,  cccxvi.  In  his 
Dictionary  it  is  called  "Trades,  and  Dumb  Motions." 

Northall  (English  Folk  Rhymes)  records  this  game  as  being 
played  in  Warwickshire;  The  method  is  practically  the  same 
as  the  Forest  of  Dean,  except  that  the  **  tradesmen  "  are  beaten 
if  their  trade  is  easily  guessed  by  the  others.  They  may  also 
be  beaten  if  they  show  their  teeth  during  the  operations. 

Trap,  Bat,  and  Ball 

A  game  i^layed  with  a  trap,  a  ball,  and  a  small  bat.  The 
trap  is  of  wood  made  like  a  slipper,  with  a  hollow  at  the  heel 
end  for  the  ball,  and  a  kind  of  wooflen  spoon  moving  on  a 
pivot,  in  the  bowl  of  which  the  ball  is  placed.  Two  sides 
play — one  side  bats,  the  other  fields.  One  of  the  batsmen 
strikes  the  end  or  handle  of  the  spoon,  the  ball  then  rises  into 
the  air,  and  the  art  of  the  game  is  for  the  batsman  to  strike  it 
as  far  as  possible  with  the  bat  before  it  reaches  the  ground 
The  other  side  who  are  ''fielding,"  tty  either  to  catch  tfae 
ball  before  it  falls  to  the  ground,  or  to  bowl  it  from  where  it 
falls  to  hit  the  trap.  If  they  succeed  in  catching  the  bait  all 
the  "ins"  are  out,  and  their  side  goes  in  to  strike  the  ball, 
and  tlie  previous  batsmen  to  field  ;  if  the  trap  is  hit  the  bats- 
man is  out  and  another  player  of  his  side  takes  his  place.  The 
batsman  is  also  out  if  he  allows  the  ball  to  touch  tiie  trap 
when  in  the  act  of  hitting  it. — (A.  B.  Gomrae.) 

Halliwell  (Du/iomiry)  savf^,  "  Nurspell"  in  Lincohi^liirc  is 
somewhat  similar  to  **  Trap  Ball."    It  is  played  with  a  kibble, 
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a  nur  and  a  spell.  By  striking  tlie  end  of  llie  speil  with  the 
kibble  the  niir  rises  into  the  air,  and  the  game  is  to  strike  it 
witli  the  kibble  before  it  reaches  the  ground.  He  who  drives 
it  the  greatest  distance  is  the  winner.  Miss  Burne  (Shrop- 
shire FM'ioref  p.  527)  says,  "Trib  and  Knurr/'  otherwise 
"  Dog  Stick/'  are  local  names  for  **  Knur  and  Spell/'  a  superior 
form  of  "Trap  Ball/'  The  knurr"  is  a  hard  wooden  ball, 
the  "trib"  is  the  trap  or  receptacle,  the  *<Dog  Stick"  the 
sort  of  club  with  which  it  is  struck.  The  game  is  played  as 
described  by  Halliwell.  She  adds  it  was  formerly  the  favourite 
pastime  of  young  men  on  Shrove  Tuesday. 

At  Bury  St.  Edmonds,  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  Easter  Monday, 
and  Wiiitsuntidc  festivals,  twelve  old  women  side  off  for  a 
game  at  "Trap  and  Ball,"  which  is  kept  up  with  tlie  g^reatest 
spirit  and  vigour  until  sunset. — Suffolk  County  folk-lore^  p.  56. 
See  also  Chambers's  Book  of  Days,  i.  p.  428,  for  a  similar 
custom  among  women  at  Chester. 

Sec   Nur  and  Spcl/'  "  Tribet/'    Trippit  and  Coit." 

Tray-Trip 

Grose  says  this  was  an  ancient  game,  like  Scotch-hop,  played 
on  a  pavement  marked  out  with  chalk  into  different  compartments. 
According  to  Halliwell  {Dictionary),  it  was  a  game  at  dice. 

See  "  Hop-scotch/'    Scotch  Hop." 

Trcs-acre 

A  game  in  which  generally  six  are  engaged — one  taking  a 
station  before  two  alxmt  12  yards  behind  him,  three  12  yards 
behind  these  two.  One  is  the  catch-pole.  Never  more  than 
two  can  remain ;  the  supernumerary'  one  must  always  shift  and 
seek  a  new  station.  If  the  catch-p>oIe  can  get  in  before  the 
person  who  changes  his  station,  he  has  the  right  to  take  his 
place,  and  the  other  becomes  pursuer. — Jamieson. 

This  is  not  very  descriptive,  but  the  game  is  evidently  the 
same  as  ''Round  Tag"  and  ''Twos  and  Threes/'  played  with 
a  small  number. 

Tribet 

A  common  children's  game  played  in  Lancashire;  which, 
perhaps,  may  be  the  primitive  form  of  **  Trap."    It  is  played 
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with  a  **  pum/'  a  piece  of  wood  about  a  foot  long  and  two 

inches  in  diameter,  and  a  "tribet,"  a  small  piece  of  hani 

wood. — I lalliwciri  Dictionary, 
See  "Trap,  Bat,  and  Ball." 

Trippit  and  Coit 

A  game  formerly  known  under  the  appellation  of  "Trippets," 
Newcastle.  It  is  the  same  as  "Trip-cat"  in  some  southcni 
counties.  The  trippet  is  a  small  piece  of  wood  obtusely  pointed 
— something  like  a  shoe — hollow  at  one  end,  and  having  a  tail 
a  little  elevated  at  the  other,  which  is  struck  with  a  buckstick. 
It  is  also  called  "  Buckstick,  Spell-and-Ore."— Brockett's  N<ifth 
Country  Words.  See  also  Dickinson's  Cumberland  Glossary, 
Halliwell's  Dictionary  says— The  game  is  almost  peculiar  to  the 
North  of  England.  There  is  a  poem  called  *'  The  Trip  Match 
in  Mathet's  Songs. 

See  "  Nur  and  Spel,"  "  Trap,  Bat,  and  Ball." 

Trip  and  Go 

Trip  and  go,  heave  and  hoe, 

Up  and  down,  to  and  fro ; 
From  the  town  to  the  grove, 
Two  and  two  let  us  rove ; 
A-maying,  a-playing, 
Love  hath  no  gainsaying; 
So  merrily  trip  and  go, 
So  merrily  trip  and  go. 

— HalliwcU's  Nursery  Rhymes^  cccxlviii- 

A  game  rhyme,  but  undescribed. 
Trip-trout 

A  game  in  which  a  common  ball  is  used  instead  of  the  cork 
and  feathers  in  "  Shuttlecock." — (Kinross)  Jamieson. 
See  **Shuttlefeathcr,"  "Tecsty  Tosty." 

Troap 

A  game  played  by  two  persons,  with  bandies  or  sticks 
hooked  at  the  end,  and  a  bit  of  wood  called  a  nacket  At 
each  end  of  the  ground  ocaipied  a  line  is  drawn.   He  who 
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strikes  off  the  nacket  from  the  one  line,  tries  to  drive  it  as  near 
the  other  as  possible.  The  antagonist  who  stands  between 
him  and  the  goal  tries  to  throw  back  with  his  hand  the  nacket 
to  the  line  from  which  the  other  has  struck  it  If  he  does  this 
he  takes  the  place  of  the  other.  If  not,  the  distance  is  measured 
between  the  striking  point  and  the  nacket  with  one  of  the 
sticks  used  in  striking,  and  for  every  length  of  the  stick  one  is 
counted  ag.uiK^t  the  caster. — (An}?us)  Jamieson.  The  editor  ot 
Jamieson  adds  that  the  name  must  liavc  been  originally  the 
same  as  the  English  Trap,  although  in  this  game  a  ball  is  used 
instead  of  a  nacket,  and  it  is  struck  off  as  in  cricket. 

Troco,  Trucks 

This  was  an  old  English  game  formerly  known  as  "  trucks." 
Strutt,  p.  270,  299  (who  gives  an  illustration  of  it)^  considers 
this  game  to  be  the  original  of  billiards.  Professor  Attwell 
says,  Notes  and  Queries ^  7th  series,  xii.  137,  "This  game 
was  played  at  Nassau  House  School,  Barnes,  for  twenty  years. 
It  is  played  on  a  lawn  with  balls,  cues,  and  rings/* 

Troule-in-Madame 

in  the  Benefit  of  tlie  Auncient  Bathes  of  Buckstones,  compiled 
b^'  John  Jones  at  the  King's  Mede,  nigh  Darby,  1572,  4to. 
p.  12,  we  read:  **The  ladyes,  gentle  woomen,  wyves,  and 
maydes,  maye  in  one  of  the  galleries  walke;  and  if  the  weather 
bee  notaggreeabletoo  theire  ezpectacion,  they  may  haue  in  the 
ende  of  a  benche  eleuen  holes  made,  intoo  the  which  to  trowle 
pummetes,  or  bowles  of  leade,  bigge,  little,  or  meane,  or  also  of 
copper,  tynne,  woode,  eyther  vyolent  or  softe,  after  their  owne 
discretion ;  the  pasty  me  trotUe4n'$nadame  is  termed."  IVobably 
similar  to  '*  Nine  Holes." 

Trounce-Hole 

A  game  at  ball  rcsembHng  trap,  hut  having  a  hole  in  the 
ground  for  the  trap,  a  flat  piece  of  bone  for  a  trigger,  and  a 
cudgel  for  a  bat. — Norfolk,  Hollo  way's  Dictionary  of  Pro^ 
vindalisnts. 

See  "  Trunket." 
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Troy  Town 

A  ^anic  in  which  a  plan  of  a  labyrinth  is  drawn  on  a  slate 
nntl  presented  as  a  puzzle  by  bf)ys  to  thtir  s^noui fellows  lor 
them  tu  find  a  way  into  the  centra!  citadel.  It  appears  to 
owe  its  origin  to  the  mediaeval  mazes  or  labyrinths  called  "  Troy 
Towns,"  or  "Troy  Walls,"  many  of  which  existed  in  different 
parts  of  England  and  Wales.  It  appears  that  games  connected 
with  the  midsummer  festivais  were  held  in  these  labyrinths. 
This  may,  perhaps,  account  for  the  origin  of  this  pozzle  being 
considered  a  game.  For  accounts  of  labyrinths  or  mazes  called 
"Troy  Towns,"  see  Notes  and  Queries,  ist  series,  xi.  132, 193 ; 
2nd  serieSf  v.  21 1-213;  series,  iv.  96,  97 ;  in  which  many 
references  are  given;  Tran.  Cyvimrodorion  Soc,  1822,  i. 
67-69;  Roberts'  Camhnan  Antiquities  (in  which  is  a  plan), 
212,  213  ;  and  Folk-lore  Journal^  v.  45. 

Truncher 

A  game  requiring  dexterity.  A  young  man  lies  flat,  resting 
only  on  his  toes  at  a  certain  mark  at  one  extremit}-  and  on  a 

trer.clior  in  each  hand  at  the  other.  He  then  tries  to  reach  out 
the  trenchers  as  far  as  jM:)Ssil)Ie,  and  if  not  held  at  the  right 
angle  and  edgewise,  down  they  go  and  he  is  defeated. — Dickin- 
son's Cumberland  Glossary, 

Tninket 

A  game  at  ball  played  with  short  sticks,  and  having:  n  hole 
in  the  ground  in  lieu  of  stumps  or  wickets  as  in  "Cricket"; 
and  with  these  exceptions,  and  the  ball  being  ^'cnp'd/'  instead 
of  hnulcfl  or  trickled  on  the  ground,  it  is  played  in  the  same 
way;  the  person  striking  the  ball  must  be  caught  out,  or  the 
ball  must  be  deposited  in  the  hole  before  the  stick  or  cudgel 
can  be  placed  there. — Halli well's  Dictionary. 

See  "  Cudgel,"  *'  Trounce  Hole." 

Truss 

A  l>oy's  game  like  "  Leap-Frog," — Haliiwell's  Dictionary. 
Tuilyie-wap 

A  t  hildish  amusement  in  Tcviotdale,  in  u  hn  li  a  number  of 
boys  take  hold  of  each  other's  hands  and  wrap  themselves 
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round  the  one  who  is  at  the  head;  clasping  themselves  as 
firmly  together  as  possible,  and  every  one  pushing  till  the 
mass  falls  over. — Jamieson. 

See  "  BuUiheisle,"  **  Eller  Tree/'  "  Snail-Creep/'  Wind  the 
Bush  Faggot" 

Turn,  Cheeses,  Turn 

Green  cheeses,  yellow  laces, 

Up  and  down  the  market  places; 

First  a  penny  and  then  a  j^roat, 

Turn,  cheeses,  turn.        —Leicester  (Miss  Ellis). 

Green  cheeses,  yellow  laces, 
Up  and  down  the  market  places. 
Turn,  cheeses,  turn ! 

^Halliwell's  Nursery  Rhymes^  cccx- 

Tliis  is  acted  by  two  or  more  girls  who  walk  or  dance  up 
and  down,  turning,  when  they  say  "  Turn,  cheeses,  turn." 
— Halliwell. 

I  remember  playing  this  game,  but  my  remembrance  is  very 
imperfect  As  far  as  I  remember,  there  were  two  lines  or  rows 
of  children.  They  danced  forwards  and  backwards,  crossing  to 
the  opposite  side,  and  turning  round.  At  the  words,  ^'  Turn, 
cheeses,  turn,"  the  cheeses  all  turned  round  rapidly  and  then 
sank  on  the  ground.  The  players  tried  to  inflate  their  dresses  as 
much  as  possible,  and  then  stooped  down  to  the  ground,  so  that 
the  dress  rcruained  inflated;  only  tltc  head  and  shoulders  sur- 
rounded by  a  ball-like  skirt  then  appeared,  intended  to  represent 
a  cheese.  All  joined  hands  and  danced  round  at  the  end. 
The  lines  sang  were  the  same  as  the  Leicester  except  the 
third,  which  was — "Some  a  penny,  some  a  groat,  turn,  cheeses, 
turn."  It  was  necessary  for  skirts  to  be  very  *'fuU"  to  make 
good  cheeses — as  wide  at  the  waist  as  at  the  bottom  of  the 
skirt. — (A.  B.  Gomme.) 

Holland  [Cheshire  Glossary)  says,  a  frequent  amusement  of 
girls  is  making  cheeses.  They  turn  round  and  round  till  their 
dresses  fly  out  at  the  bottom ;  then  suddenly  squatting  down, 
the  air  confined  under  the  dress  causes  the  skirt  to  bulge  out 
like  a  balloon.    When  skilfully  done  the  appearance  is  that  of 
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a  girl's  head  and  shoulders  peeping  out  of  an  immense  cushion. 
Evan.s'  Liicestershirc  G lossary  \\\(i\\Uox\s  this  j^'ame.  lie  says, 
"  The  performers  sing  a  song  of  which  the  refrain  is  *  Turn, 
cheeses,  turn/  but  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  the 
example  cited  by  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillips." — Percy  Soc.,  iv. 

p.  122. 

i  always  understood  that  the  green  cheeses  were  sage 
'  cheeses— cheeses  containing  sage.    Halliwell  says,  "Green 
cheeses,  1  am  informed^  are  made  with  sage  and  potato  tops. 
Two  girls  are  said  to  be '  cheese  and  cheese.' " 

Turn  Spit  Jack 

A  game  at  country  balls,  Ovc,  in  which  young  men  compete 

by  singing  for  their  partners  in  the  next  dance. — l  aLLcrson's 
Antrim  and  Down  Glossary. 

Turn  the  Ship 

This  is  coniinouly  a  girls'  game.  Two  join  liands  and  trip 
along,  with  hands  crossed,  turning  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
and  crossing  their  arms  over  their  heads  without  letting  go 
their  hold  of  each  other,  singing  at  the  same  time — 

Tip,  tip,  toe,  London,  lo ! 

Turn,  Mary  Ann,  and  away  you  go. 

Or— 

Tip,  tip,  toe,  leerie,  lo  I 
Turn  the  ship  and  away  you  go ; 
A  penny  to  you,  and  a  penny  to  me^ 
And  a  penny  to  turn  the  basket. 

Fochabeis  (Rev.  W.  Cregor). 

Turn  the  Trencher,  or,  My  Lady's  Toilet 

An  indoor  game  played  at  Christmas  time  by  children  and 
adults.  All  the  players  in  the  room  must  be  seated.  They 
are  then  asked  by  the  leader  of  the  game  to  choose  some 
artide  of  a  lady's  toilet,  which  article  they  will  personally 
represent,  such  as  diamond  ring,  bracelet,  comb,  brush,  jug, 
basin,  powder,  hair-dye,  dress,  mantle,  »b»:c. — anj  article,  in 
fact,  bcluiii^ing  to  the  toilet. 

The  leader  then  goes  to  the  centre  of  the  room  wiUi  a 
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small  trencher,  round  card  tray,  plate,  or  saucer  in  her  hand. 
She  spins  this  (the  trencher)  round  as  quickly  as  possible, 
saying,  ''My  lady's  going  out  and  needs  her  'dress,'"  or 
any  other  article  she  chooses  to  name.  The  player  who 
has  taken  the  name  of  "dress"  must  get  up  from  her  seat 
and  catch  the  ucnchcr  before  ii  falls,  ii  :5uccessful  this  player 
then  spins  the  trenclier,  calling  out  the  name  of  another  article 
of  the  toilet.  If  the  player  fails  to  catch  it,  a  forfeit  is  demanded 
by  the  leader.  Occasionally  the  spinner  will  say,  "  My  lady's 
going  to  a  ball  (or  elsewhere),  and  needs  the  whole  of  her 
toilet."  When  this  is  said,  every  player  has  to  get  up  and 
take  another  place  before  the  trencher  falls;  the  last  one  to 
get  a  place  has  to  take  the  trencher,  and  if  it  is  down,  to  pay 
a  forfeit.  At  the  end  of  the  game  the  forfeits  are  "  cried  "  in 
the  usual  way. — (A.  B.  Gomme.) 

This  (called  "  Truckle  the  Trencher  ")  used  to  be  a  standard 
game  for  winter  evenings.  A  circle  was  formed,  and  each  one 
was  seated  on  the  floor,  every  player  taking  the  name  of  a  llowei . 
This  game  was  entered  into  with  the  greatest  vivacity  by  staid 
and  portly  individuals  as  well  as  by  their  juniors. — Dorsetbhire 
{j^oik-iore  Jourfidl,  vii.  238). 

A  trencher,  saucer,  or  plate  is  used.  The  players  sit  in  a 
circle,  and  one  twirls  the  trencher,  at  the  same  time  calling 
out  the  name  of  one  of  the  players.  He  or  she  jumps  up  and 
tries  to  catch  the  whirling  trencher  before  it  falls.  If  it  fall  or 
is  knocked  over,  a  forfeit  is  lodged,  and  the  player  who  lodged 
the  forfeit  now  becomes  the  twirler.  If  the  trencher  is  caught, 
it  is  handed  back  and  twirled  again,  and  another  name  called 
out.  The  game  continues  till  all  or,  at  least,  most  of  the 
players  have  lodged  forfeits.  It  is  called  "  Turn  the  Plettie. — 
Macduff  (Rev.  W.  Gregor). 

This  game  is  plaj'cd  in  the  same  way  in  Ireland.  It  is  called 
"Twirl  the  Trencher,'  and  the  players  take  names  of  towns  or 
beasts. — (Miss  Keane.) 

Brogden  {Provincial  Words ^  Lincolnshire)  and  Halliwcll 
{pictiouary)  mention  it  as  "Turn  Trencher,"  a  game  played 
at  Christmas  time.  Moor  (Suffolk  Words  and  Phrases)  calls 
it "  Move  all." 
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Turvey 

Tur\'ey,  turvey,  clotlicd  m  black, 
With  silver  buttons  upon  your  back ; 
One  b\'  one,  and  two  by  two, 
Turn  about,  and  that  will  do. 

— Haverfordwest  {AoUs  and  Qmrui,  3rd  seriesj  v.  J94). 

Tlie  children  marched  two  and  two,  in  a  measured  step 
to  a  given  distance,  then  turned  and  marched  back  again. 
See  "  Alligoshee." 

Tutt-ball 

Tut-ball/'  *  as  played  at  a  young  ladies'  school  at  Shiffnai 
fifty  years  ago.  The  players  stood  together  in  their  "den," 
behind  a  line  marked  on  the  ground,  all  except  one,  who  was 
''out/'  and  who  stood  at  a  distance  and  threw  the  ball  to  theni. 
One  of  the  players  in  the  den  then  hit  back  the  ball  with  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  and  immediately  ran  to  one  of  three  brick- 
bats, called  "tuts,"  which  were  set  up  at  equal  distances  on  tiie 
ground,  in  such  positions  that  a  player  running  past  them  al! 
Would  describe  a  complete  circle  by  the  time  she  returned  to 
the  den.  The  [ilayer  who  was  "out"  tried  to  catch  the  bull, 
and  to  hit  the  runner  with  it  while  passing  Irom  one  tut "  to 
another.  If  she  succeeded  in  doing  so,  she  took  her  place  ifl 
the  den,  and  the  other  went  **out"  in  her  stead.  This  game 
is  very  nearly  identical  with  "rounders." — Shropshire  fUk- 
hre,  p.  524. 

A  game  at  ball,  now  only  played  by  boys,  but  half  a  century 
ago  by  adults  on  Ash  Wednesday,  believing  that  unless  they 
did  so  they  would  fall  sick  in  harvest  time.   This  is  a  vety 

ancient  game,  and  was  elsewhere  called  "  Stool-ball,"  indulged 
in  by  the  clergy  as  well  as  laity  to  avert  mislortune. — Rossand 
Stead's  Hohict  ntss  Glossary.    The  game  is  not  described. 

Addy  {^Sheffield  Glossary)  sa^'s  this  game  is  the  same  a> 
"  Pize-ball."  Haliiwell  {Dictionary)  says  it  is  a  sort  of  "Stob- 
ball  Play." 

See  "Cat  and  Dog,"  "Rounders,"  "Stool  Bail." 

•  Jut,  a  prominence,  from  A.  .s.  tittuitt,  w  hence  also  E.  tout,  q.    — W.  W.  !n 
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Twelve  Days  of  Christinas 


Repeal  from  *.  — Rimbault's  Nursery  Rhymes. 

I.  The  first  day  of  Christmas,  my  true  love  sent  to  me 

A  partridge  in  a  pear-tree. 

The  second  day  of  Xmas,  my  true  love  sent  to  me 
Two  turtle  doves  and' a  partridge  in  a  pear-tree. 

The  third  day  of  Xmas,  my  tnie  love  sent  to  me 

Three  French  hens  and  two  turtle  doves  and 
A  partridge  in  a  pear-tree. 

The  fourth  day  of  Xmas,  my  true  love  sent  to  me 

Four  colly  birds,  three  French  hens,  two  turtle  doves,  and 

A  partridge  in  a  pear-tree. 

The  fifth  day  of  Xmas,  my  true  love  sent  to  nic 
Five  gold  rings,  four  colly  birds,  three  French  hens, 
Two  turtle  doves,  and  a  partridge  in  a  pear-tree. 

The  sixth  day  of  Xmas,  my  true  love  sent  to  me 

Six  geese  a-laying,  five  gold  rings, 

Four  colly  birds,  three  French  hens. 

Two  turtle  doves,  and  a  partridge  in  a  pear-tree. 

The  seventh  day  of  Xmas,  my  true  love  sent  to  mc 

Seven  swans  a-swimming, 

Six  geese  a-laying,  five  gold  rings, 

Four  colly  birds,  three  French  hens, 

Two  turtle  doves,  and  a  partridge  in  a  pear-tree. 
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The  eighth  day  of  Xmas,  mv  true  love  sent  to  me 
Eight  maids  a-milking,  seven  swans  a-swimming, 
Six  geese  a-Iaying,  five  gold  rings, 
Four  colly  birds,  three  French  hens,  two  turtle  doves,  and 
A  partridge  in  a  pear-tree* 

The  ninth  day  of  Xmas,  my  true  love  sent  to  me 
Nine  drummers  drumming,  eight  maids  a-milking, 

Seven  swans  a-swimming,  six  geese  a-laying, 
Five  gold  rings,  foui-  colly  birds,  tliree  French  hens, 
Two  turtle  doves,  and 
A  partridge  in  a  pear-tree. 

The  tenth  day  of  Xmas,  my  true  love  sent  to  me 

Ten  pipers  piping,  nine  drummers  drumming, 

Eight  maids  a-millting,  seven  swans  a-swimming, 

Six  geese  a-laying,  five  gold  rings, 

Four  colly  birds^  three  French  hens, 

Two  turtle  doves,  and 

A  partridge  in  a  pear-tree. 

1  he  eleventh  day  of  Xmas,  my  true  love  sent  to  me 

Eleven  ladies  dancing,  ten  pipers  piping, 

Nine  drummers  drumming,  eight  maids  a-milking, 

Seven  swans  a-swimming,  six  geese  a-laying, 

Five  gold  rings,  four  colly  birds. 

Three  French  hens,  two  turtle  doves,  and 

A  partridge  in  a  pear-tree. 

The  twelfth  day  of  Xiu.it,,  my  true  love  sent  to  inc 
Twelve  lords  a-Ieaping,  eleven  ladies  dancing, 
Ten  pipers  jMping,  nine  drummers  drumming, 
Eight  maids  a-milking,  seven  swans  a-swimming, 
Six  geese  a-laying,  five  gold  rings. 
Four  colly  birds,  three  French  hens, 
Two  turtle  doves,  and 
A  partridge  in  a  pear-tree. 

— HalUweU's  Nurs^  Rhymis,  cccdti 

11.    The  king  sent  liis  lady  on  the  first  Yule  day, 
A  papingo-aye  [a  peacock]  ; 
Wha  learns  my  carol  and  carries  it  away  i 
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The  king  sent  his  lady  on  the  second  Yule  day, 

Three  partridges,  a  papingo-aye  ; 

Wha  learns  my  carol  aiid  carries  it  away  ? 

The  king  sent  his  lady  on  the  third  Yule  day, 
Three  plovers,  three  ]>artridges,  a  papingo-aye ; 
Wha  learns  my  caix)!  and  carries  it  away  ? 

The  lung  sent  his  lady  on  the  fourth  Yule  day, 
A  goose  that  was  grey. 

Three  plovers,  three  partridges,  a  papingo-aye ; 
Wha  learns  my  carol  and  carries  it  away  ? 

The  king  sent  his  lady  on  the  filLli  Yule  day, 
Three  starlings,  a  goose  that  was  grey, 
Three  plovers,  three  partridges,  and  a  papingo-aye; 
Wha  learns  my  carol  and  carries  it  away  ? 

The  king  sent  liis  lady  on  the  sixth  Yule  day, 
Three  L^^nUispmks,  three  starlings,  a  goose  that  was  grey, 
Three  plovers,  three  partridju'es,  and  a  papingo-aye; 
Wha  learns  my  carol  and  carries  it  away  ? 

The  king  sent  his  lady  on  the  seventh  Yule  day, 

A  bull  that  was  brown,  three  goldspinks,  three  starlings, 

A  goose  that  \vas  grey, 

Three  plovers,  three  partridges,  and  a  papingo-aye; 
Wha  learns  my  carol  and  carries  it  away  ? 

The  king  sent  his  lady  on  the  eighth  Yule  day, 
Three  ducks  a*merry  laying,  a  bull  that  was  brown — 

[The  rest  to  follow  as  before.] 

The  king  sent  his  lady  on  the  ninth  Yule  day, 

Three  swans  a-merry  swimming —  [As  before.] 

The  king  sent  his  lady  on  the  tenth  Yule  day. 

An  Arabian  baboon —  [As  before.] 

The  king  sent  his  lady  on  the  eleventh  Yule  day, 

Three  hinds  a-merry  hunting —  [As  before.] 

The  king  sent  his  lady  on  the  twelfth  Yule  day. 

Three  maids  a-mcrry  dancing — •  [As  before.] 
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The  king  sent  his  lady  on  the  thirteenth  Yule  day, 
Three  stalks  o'  merry  com,  three  maids  a-merry  dandng, 
Three  hinds  a-merry  hunting,  an  Arabian  baboon, 
Three  swans  a-rocrry  swimming, 

Tlircc  ducks  a-nicrr}-  laying,  a  bull  that  was  brown. 
Three  goldspinks,  three  starling.s,  a  goose  that  was  grey, 
Three  plovers,  three  partridges,  a  papingo-aye ; 
Wha  learns  my  carol  and  carries  it  away  ? 

—  Chambers's  Pop.  l\hymes^  p.  42. 

III.   My  lady's  lap  dog, 

Two  plump  partridges  and  my  lady's  lap  dog  ; 

Three  grey  clcphauLs),  two  plump  partridges  and  my 

lady's  lap  dog ; 
Yowx  Persian  cherry  trees,  three  grey  elephants.  &c. ; 
Five  Limericl<  oysters,  four  Persian  cherry  trees,  &c.; 
Six  bottles  of  frontignac,  &c. ; 
Seven  swans  a-swimming,  &'c., 
Eight  flip  flap,  floating  6y  boats,  &c. ; 
Nine  merchants  going  to  Bagdad,  &c. ; 
Ten  Italian  dancing-masters  going  to  teach  ten  Arabian 

magpies  how  to  dance,  &c. ; 
Eleven  guests  going  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  tbe 

Princess  Baldroulbadour  with  the  Prince  of  Terra- 

del-Fuego,  &c. ; 
Iwelve  triumphant  trumpeters  triumphantly  trumpeting 

the  tragical  tradition  of  Telemachus. 

^London  (A.  B.  Gomme). 

IV.    Twelve  huntsmen  with  horns  and  hounds, 
Hunting  over  other  men's  grounds! 
Eleven  ships  saihng  o'er  the  main, 
Some  bound  for  France  and  some  for  Spain; 
I  wish  them  all  safe  home  again. 
Ten  comets  in  the  sky. 
Some  low  and  some  high ; 
Nine  peacocks  in  the  air, 
I  wonder  how  they  all  come  there, 
I  do  not  know  and  I  do  not  care. 
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Eight  joiners  in  a  joiners'  hall^ 
Working  with  the  tools  and  all ; 

Seven  lobsters  in  a  dish, 

As  licsh  as  any  licart  couid  wish; 

Six  beetles  aj^ainst  the  wall, 

Close  by  an  old  woman's  apple  stall ; 

Five  puppies  of  our  dog  Ball, 

Who  daily  for  their  breakfast  call ; 

Four  horses  stuck  in  a  hog, 

Three  monkeys  tied  to  a  clog ; 

Two  pudding  ends  would  choke  a  dog, 

With  a  gaping  wide-mouthed  waddling  frog. 

^Halliwell's  Nursery  Rhymes^  cclxxx,  cvt. 

(f)  "The  Twelve  Days"  was  a  Christmas  game.  It  was 
a  customary  tiling  in  a  friend's  house  to  play  "The  Twelve 
Days,"  or  "My  Lady's  Lap  Dog,"  every  Twelfth  Day  night. 
The  party  was  usually  a  mixed  gathering  of  juveniles  and 
adults,  mostly  relatives,  and  before  supper — that  is,  before 
eating  mince  pies  and  twelfth  cake — this  game  and  the  cushion 
dance  were  played,  and  the  forfeits  consequent  upon  them 
always  cried.  The  company  were  all  seated  round  the  room. 
The  leader  of  the  game  commenced  by  saying  the  first  line. 
Generally  the  version  used  was  similar  to  No.  L  In  later 
years  the  shorter  version,  No.  III.,  was  said.  The  lines 
for  the  ** first  day'*  of  Christmas  was  said  by  each  of  the 
company  in  turn;  then  the  first  "day"  uas  lepeated,  with 
the  addition  of  the  "second"  by  the  leader,  and  then  this 
was  said  all  round  the  circle  in  turn.  This  was  continued 
until  the  lines  for  the  "twelve  days"  were  said  by  every 
player.  For  every  mistake  a  forfeit — a  small  article  belong- 
ing to  the  person — had  to  be  given  up.  These  forfeits  were 
afterwards  "cried"  in  the  usual  way,  and  were  not  returned 
to  the  owner  until  they  had  been  redeemed  by  the  penalty 
inflicted  being  performed. 

In  version  No.  IV.,  the  game  began  by  the  leader  saying 
to  the  player  sitting  next  to  her,  ''Take  this!''  holding  the 
hands  as  if  giving  something.  The  neighbour  answered, 
"What's  this?"     The  leader  answered,  "A  gaping,  wide- 
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mouthed,  waddling  frog."  The  second  player  tlien  turned  to 
the  third  and  repeated,  "A  gaping,  wide-mouthed,  waddling 
frog,"  and  so  on^  all  round  the  room.  The  leader  then  sad, 
"Two  pudding-ends  would  choke  a  dog,"  continuing  in  the 
same  way  until  twelve  was  reached.  Chambers  does  not 
describe  the  way  the  game  given  by  him  was  played,  but  it 
was  probably  much  in  the  same  manner.  Rimbault's  Nursery 
Rhymes  gives  the  tune  to  whicli  words  uf  tiic  song  were  re- 
peated. The  words  given  are  almost  identical  with  No.  I.,  but 
the  tune,  copied  here,  is  the  only  recorded  one  I  have  found. 

(d)  It  seems  probable  that  we  have  in  these  rhymes  a 
remnant  of  a  practice  of  singing  or  chanting  carols  or  rhymes 
relating  to  the  custom  of  sending  gifts  to  friends  and  relatives 
during  the  twelve  days  of  Christmas.   The  festival  of  the 
twelve  days  was  an  important  one.   The  great  mid-wioter 
feast  of  Yule  consisted  of  twelve  days,  and  from  the 
events  occurring  during  those  days  it  is  probable  that  events 
of  the  future  twelve  months  were  foretold. — On  the  festival  of 
the  twelve  days  consult  Kearys  Outlines  of  Primitive  Belief, 
p.  38 1.    Miss  Burnc  records  that  the  twelve  days  rule  the 
year's  wcailicr  ;  as  the  weather  is  on  eacli  day  of  the  twelve, 
so  will  it  be  in  the  corresponding  month,  and  for  every  mince- 
pie  eaten  in  friends'  houses  during  these  days  a  happy  month 
is  promised.    In  the  games  usually  played  at  this  season,  viz., 
those  in  which  forfeits  are  incurred,  and  the  redemption  of 
these  by  penances  inflicted  on  the  unhappy  perpetrators  of 
mistakes,  we  may  perhaps  see  a  relic  of  the  observance  of 
certain  customs  and  ceremonies,  and  the  penalties  likely  to  be 
incurred  by  those  persons  who  omitted  to  religiously  can}- 
them  out   It  is  considered  unlucky  in  the  North  of  England 
and  Scotland  to  enter  a  neighbour's  house  empty-handed. 
Christmas  bounties,  and  the  practice  of  giving  presents  of  food 
and  corn  and  meal  on  St.  Thomas's  Day,  21st  December,  to 
the  poorer  people,  when  they  used  to  go  round  to  the  farmers' 
houses  to  collect  food  to  prepare  for  this  festival,  may  have 
had  its  origin  in  the  idea  that  nothing  could  be  prepared  or 
cooked  during  the  festival  of  the  twelve  days.    It  was  a  ver\' 
genera]  practice  for  work  of  all  kinds  to  be  put  entirely  aside 
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before  Christmas  and  not  resumed  until  after  Twelfth  Day. 
Dr.  Gregor  records  that  no  bread  should  be  baked  nor  washing 
done  during  this  period,  nor  work  left  unfinished.  Jamieson, 
in  a  note  on  Yule,  says  that  the  ^//s  now  generally  conferred 
at  the  New  Year  seem  to  have  originally  belonged  to  Yule. 
Ainong  the  iiorthcni  nations  it  was  customary  for  subjects 
at  tliis  season  to  present  gilts  to  their  sovereign, — these 
were  called  Jolai^iafir,  i.t\  \'ule  gifts.  The  custom  in  Scotland 
of  presenting  what  we  vulgarly  call  a  sweetie-skon,  or  a  loaf 
enriched  with  raisins  and  currants,  has  an  analogy  to  this. 

It  is  difficult,  with  the  scanty  evidence  at  command,  to  do 
more  than  make  the  simple  suggestions  above.  The  game  is 
evidently  in  a  process  of  very  rapid  decadence,  and  we  have 
probably  only  poor  specimens  of  what  was  originally  the  form 
of  verses  sung  in  the  two  versions  from  Halliwell  and  Chambers. 
The  London  version,  No.  III.,  is  only  recognisable  as  belonging 
to  this  game  from  the  fact  that  it  was  known  as  playing  at  the 
"twelve  days,"  was  aKva3s  played  on  Twclftli  Da}',  and  it  was 
not  considered  proper  nor  jiolitc  for  the  guests  to  depart  until 
this  had  been  j)layed.  This  fart  has  induced  mc  to  add  the 
fourth  version  from  HalHwcll,  because  it  appears  to  mc  that  it 
may  belong  to  the  final  form  which  this  game  is  taking,  or 
has  taken^  namely,  a  mere  collection  of  aliilerative  nursery 
words,  or  rhymes,  to  puzzle  the  speaker  under  a  rapid  repeti- 
tion,  and  to  exact  forfeits  for  the  mistakes  made. 

See  "  Forfeits." 

Twelve  Holes 

A  game  similar  to  ''Nine  Holes,*'  mentioned  in  Florio  ed., 

161 1,  p.  20.— rHalliweirs  Dictwmtry. 

Uncle  John  is  111  in  Bed 

Uncle  John  is  ill  in  bed, 

What  shall  I  send  him  ? 
Three  good  wishes,  and  three  good  kisses, 

And  a  race  of  ginger. 
Who  shall  I  send  it  by  ? 

By  the  carrier's  daughter ; 

VOL.  II.  X 
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Catch  her  by  the  lily-white  hand 
And  carry  her  over  the  water. 

Sally  goes  a-courting  night  and  day, 

Histal,  whista),  by  her  side, 
Johnny  Everall  hy  her  side. 

Shrewsbury,  Chirbury  (iiurne  s  Shropsntre 
Folk-lore,  p.  5 1 1 }. 

Uncle  Tom  is  very  sick, 

What  shall  we  send  him  ? 

A  piece  of  cake,  a  piece  of  bread, 

A  piece  of  apple  dumpling. 

Who  shall  we  send  it  with  ? 

Mrs.  So  and  So's  daugliter. 

She  is  ncitlicr  without, 

She  is  neither  within, 

She  is  up  in  the  parlour  romping  about. 

She  came  downstairs  dressed  in  silk, 

A  rose  in  her  breast  as  white  as  milk. 

She  pulled  off  her  glove, 

She  showed  me  her  ring, 

To-morrow,  to-morrow  the  wedding  shall  begin. 

—Nairn  (Rev.  W.  Gfi^or). 

iP)  The  Shropshire  version  is  played  by  the  children  fomi- 
ing  a  ring  by  joining  hands.  After  the  eighth  line  is  sung  all 
the  children  stoop  down — ^the  last  to  do  so  has  to  tell  her 
sweetheart's  name.  In  the  Scotch  version  the  pla^'ers  stand 
in  a  row.  They  sing  the  first  five  lines,  then  one  player  is 
chosen  (who  chooses  another)  ;  the  oilier  hnes  arc  sung,  and  'he 
twoshako  hands.  Another  version  from  Scotland  (Laurieston 
School,  Kirkcudbright,  Mr.  J.  Lawson),  is  very  similar  to  the 
one  from  Nairn. 

Mr.  Ncweil  (pb  72)  gives  versions  of  this  game  which  arc 
fuller  and  more  complete  than  those  given  here.  He  thinb 
it  bears  traces  of  ancient  origin,  and  may  be  the  last  echo 
of  a  mediaeval  song,  in  which  an  imprisoned  knight  is  saved 
from  approaching  death  by  the  daughter  of  the  king,  or  soldaoi 
who  keeps  him  in  confinement. 
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Liverpool  (C«  C.  Bell). 


I.  Up  the  streets  and  down  the  streets, 
The  windows  made  of  glass ; 

Is  not  [naming  one  of  the  chfldren]  a  nice 

young  lass  ? 
She  can  dance,  she  can  sing, 
She  can  show  her  wedding-ring. 
Fie,  for  shame  I  fie,  for  shame ! 
Turn  your  back  behind  you. 

•Liverpool  (C.  C.  Bell). 

II.  L'p  streets,  down  streets, 
Windows  made  of  glass ; 

Isn't  "Jenny  Jenkins  "  a  handsome  young  lass  ? 
Isn't    Johnny  Johnson  "  as  handsome  as  she  ? 
They  shall  be  married. 
When  they  can  agree. 

^Monton,  Lancashire,  Collyhunt,  Manchester 

(Miss  Dendy). 

III.  Up  street  and  down  street, 

Each  window's  made  of  glass ; 

If  you  go  to  Tommy  Tickler's  house 

You'll  find  a  pretty  lass. 

— Halliwell's  Nursery  Rhymes^  cccclxxx. 

(b)  In  the  Liverpool  version  the  children  stand  in  a  ring  and 
sing  the  words.  At  "  Fie,  for  shame,"  the  child  named  ceases 
to  sing,  and  the  others  address  her  particidarly.  When  the 
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verse  is  ended  she  turns  her  back  to  the  inside  of  the  ring.  All 
do  this  in  turn.  The  Monton  game  is  played  the  sane  as 
"  kiss-in*the-ring  "  games. 

(c)  Northall  {English  Popular  Rhymes^  p.  549^,  gives  a  ver- 
sion almost  the  same  as  the  Monton  version.  He  also  quotes 
some  verses  from  a  paper  by  Miss  Tciniant  in  the  English 
////t.\/m/t'</  Mdi^aii/fr,  June  1 885,  which  she  gives  as  a  song  of 
the  blums  of  London.  In  GdniiiuT  (ii(rf<in's  Garland  (i/SS- 
reprint  1 810,  p.  34),  is  a  verse  which  is  the  same  as  HalliweU'a, 
with  two  additional  lines — 

Hug  her,  and  kiss  her,  and  take  her  on  your  knee. 
And  whisper  very  close,  Darling  girl,  do  you  love  me  ? 

Wadds  and  the  Wears  (i) 

Mactaggart,  in  describing  this,  says  it  is  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  amusements  of  the  Ingle  ring.  To  begin  it,  one 
in  the  ring  speaks  as  follows : — 

1  hae  been  aw  a  at  the  wadds  and  the  wears 

These  seven  lang  years  ; 

And  come  bamc  a  puir  broken  ploughman. 

What  will  yc  gic  me  to  help  me  to  my  trade  ? 
He  may  either  say  he's  a  *'  puir  broken  ploughman  "  or  any 
other  trade,  but  since  he  has  chosen  that  trade  some  of  the 
articles  belonging  to  it  must  always  be  given  or  offered  torecniit 
it  But  the  article  he  most  wants  he  privately  tells  one  of  the 
party,  who  is  not  allowed  to  ofier  him  anything,  as  he  knows 
the  thing,  which  will  throw  the  offerer  in  a  wadd,  and  must  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible,  for  to  be  in  a  wadd  is  a  very 
serious  matter.  Now,  the  one  on  the  left  hand  of  the  '*  poor 
plougliu;aii  "  HKikes  the  first  offer  by  way  of  answer  to  what 
above  was  said — "  111  gie  ye  the  coulter  to  help  ye  U)  your  trade." 
The  ploughman  answers,  I  don't  thank  3'e  for  the  coulter;  I 
hae  ane  already."  Then  another  offers  him  another  article 
belonging  to  the  ploughman's  business,  such  as  the  moolbred, 
but  this  also  is  refused :  another  gives  the  sock,  another  the 
stilts,  another  the  spattle,  another  the  naigs,  and  so  on  until 
one  gives  the  soam,  which  was  the  article  he  most  wanted,  andl 
was  the  thing  secretly  told  to  the  one  pla^'er.   This  throws  tbcf 
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giver  into  a  wadd,  out  of  which  he  is  relieved  in  the  following 
manner : — 

The  ploughman  says  to  the  one  in  the  wadd,  **  Whether  will 
ye  hae  three  questions  and  two  commands,  or  three  commands 
and  two  questions  to  answer,  or  gang  on  wi',  sae  that  ye  may 

win  out  o'  the  wadd  ?"    For  the  one  so  fixed  has  always  the 

iilioice  which  of  these  tu  Liikc.  Suppose  he  takes  the  first,  two 
commands  and  three  questions,  then  a  specimen  of  these  may 
be — I  cununand  ye  to  kiss  tlie  crook/'  sa3's  tlie  plou.i,dinian, 
whicli  must  be  completely  obeyed  by  the  one  in  the  wadd;  his 
iiakcd  lips  must  kiss  the  sooty  implement.  Secondly,  says 
the  ploughman,  1  command  ye  to  stand  up  in  that  neuk 
and  say — 

'*  Here  stan'  1,  as  stiff's  a  stake, 
Wha  'ill  kiss  me  for  pity's  sake  ?  " 

which  must  also  be  done ;  in  a  comer  of  the  house  must  he 
stand  and  repeat  this  couplet,  until  some  tender-hearted  lass 
relieves  him.  Then  the  questions  are  asked,  such  as — "Sup;  ose 

you  were  in  a  bed  with  Maggie  Lowden  and  Jennie  Logan,  your 
twa  rtreat  sweethearts,  what  ane  o'ni  wad  ye  ding  owre  the 
bedside,  and  what  ane  wad  ye  turn  to  and  clap  and  cuddle?" 
He  has  to  choose  one,  perhaps  to  the  great  nurth  of  the  com- 
pany. Secondly,  "Suppose  ye  were  stannin'  stark  naked  on 
the  tap  o'  Cairnhattie,  whether  wad  ye  cry  on  Peggie  Kirtle  or 
Nell  o'  Kiilimingie  to  come  wi'  your  claise  ?"  He  has  again  to 
choose.  X^istly,  "  Suppose  ye  were  in  a  boat  wi'  Tibbie  Tait, 
Mary  Kairnie,  Sally  Snadrap,  and  Kate  o'  Minnieive,  and  it 
was  to  coup  wi'  ye,  what  ane  o'  'em  wad  ye  sink  ?  what  ane 
wad  ye  soom  ?  wha  wad  ye  bring  to  Ian'  ?  and  wha  wad  ye 
marry?"  Then  be  has  again  to  choose  between  the  girls 
named. 

Chambers  gives  the  following  versions  of  the  "  Wadds  "  :  — 
The  wadds  was  played  by  a  group  seated  round  the  hearth 

lire,  tlie  lasses  being  on  one  side  and  the  lads  on  the  other. 

The  questions  are  asked  and  answers  given  alternately.    A  lad 

first  chants — 

0  it's  hame,  and  it's  hame,  and  it's  hame,  hame,  hame, 

1  think  this  night  1  maun  gae  hame. 
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One  of  the  opposite  party  then  says — 

Ye  had  better  liglit,  and  bide  a'  night, 
And  I'll  choose  you  a  bonny  ane. 

O  wha  will  yc  choose,  an'  I  wi'  you  abide  ? 
The  fairest  and  rarest  in  a*  the  country  side. 

At  the  same  time  presenting  an  unmarried  female  by  name. 
If  the  choice  give  satisfaction — 

I'll  set  her  up  on  the  bonny  pear-tree; 

It's  strauglit  and  tall,  and  sae  is  slie ; 
I  wad  wake  a*  night  her  love  to  be. 

If  the  choice  do  not  give  satisfaction,  from  the  age  of  the 
party— 

ni  set  her  up  i'  the  bank  dike; 

She'll  be  rotten  ere  I  be  ripe ; 

The  corbies  her  auld  banes  wadna  pike. 

If  from  supposed  want  of  temper — 

ril  set  her  up  on  the  high  crab-tree  ; 

It's  sour  and  dour,  and  sac  is  slic ; 
She  may  gang  to  the  niools  unkissed  by  rac. 
A  civil  mode  of  declining  is  to  say — 

She's  for  another,  and  no  for  me; 
I  thank  you  for  your  courtesie. 

The  same  ritual  is  gone  through  with  respect  to  one  of  the  other 
sex ;  in  which  case  such  rhymes  as  the  following  are  used 

ril  put  him  on  a  riddle,  and  blaw  him  owre  the  sea, 
Wha'II  buy  [Johnie  Paterson]  for  me  ? 

rii  pui  liini  on  my  big  inni  head, 

And  blaw  iiim  up  wi'  pouther  and  lead. 

Or,  when  the  proposed  party  is  agreeable — 

I'll  set  him  on  my  tabic  head, 

And  feed  him  up  wi'  milk  and  bread. 
A  refusaf  must  be  atoned  for  by  a  wadd  or  forfeit  A  piece  ot 
money,  a  knife,  or  any  little  thing  which  the  owner  prizes,  will 
serve.  When  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  have  made 
forfeits,  the  business  of  redeeming  them  is  commenced,  and 
generally  it  is  then  that  the  amusement  is  greatest.  The  duty 
of  kissing  some  person,  or  some  part  of  the  room,  is  usually 
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assigned  as  a  means  of  redeeming  one's  wadds.  Often  for  this 
purpose  a  lad  has  to  kiss  ihc  very  h'ps  he  formerly  rejected  ; 
or,  it  may  be,  he  has  to  kneel  to  the  prettiest,  bow  to  the 
wittiest,  and  kiss  the  one  he  loves  best  before  the  forfeit  is 
redeemed. — The  substance  of  the  above  is  from  a  note  in 
Cromek's  Rentains  of  Niihsdale  and  Galloway  Son^,  p.  114, 
who  says — In  this  game  formerly  young  men  and  women 
arranged  themselves  on  each  side  of  the  fire,  and  alternately 
bestowed  husbands  and  wives  on  each  other.  Carleton's 
Trails  and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry,  p.  106,  also  de- 
scribes the  game  without  any  material  difference. 

Another  fomi  of  this  lame,  practised  in  Dumfriesshire  in 
the  last  centupt',  and  perhaps  still,  was  more  common.  The 
party  are  first  fitted  each  witli  some  ridiculous  name,  not  very 
easy  to  be  remembered,  such  as  S^caiicr-tn-the-Swct't-Mi/k, 
B utter- M ilk-ami- Brose^  the  Gray  Gled  d  GUnwhargan  Craigt 
&c.  Then  all  being  seated,  one  comes  up,  repeating  the 
following  rhymes — 

I  never  stealt  Rob's  dog,  nor  never  intend  to  do, 

But  weel  I  ken  wha  stealt  him,  and  dem'd  him  in  a  cleugh, 

And  pykit  his  banes  bare,  bare,  bare  eneugh ! 

Wha  but  ^wha  but  

The  object  is  to  burst  out  suddenly  with  one  of  the  fictitious 
names,  and  thus  take  the  party  bearing  it  by  surprise.  If  the 
individual  mcntiuncd,  not  immediately  recoUccling  tl)c  name 
he  bore,  failed,  on  the  instant,  to  say  "  No  me,"  by  way  of 
denying  the  accusation  respecting  the  dog,  he  was  subjected 
to  a  forfeit;  and  tliis  equally  happened  if  he  cried  "No  me." 
when  it  was  the  name  of  another  person  which  was  mentioned. 
The  forfeits  were  disposed  of  as  in  the  former  case. — Popular 
Rhymes^  pp.  125-126. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  first  version  of  Chambers  more 
nearly  resembles  Hey  WuUie  Wine  "  (vol.  i.  p.  207),  and  that 
the  latter  part  of  the  version  given  by  Mactaggart  is  similar  to 
"Three  Flowers"  (ante,  p.  255,  and  the  first  part  to  "Trades," 
p.  305).  Mr.  W.  Ballantyne  sent  me  a  version  from  Biggar  as 
played  when  he  \vas  a  boy.  It  is  similar  to  Mactaggart's. 
Tiiis  game  may  mdicate  an  earlier  form  of  playing  at  forfeits 
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than  the  '*01d  Soldier,"  "Turn  the  Trencher,"  and  kindred 
English  games.  Mactaggart  does  not  state  that  any  artide 
belonging  to  the  person  who  perpetrates  the  ofTenoe  was 
given  up  and  afterwards  redeemed  by  the  owner  perfonning 
a  penalty.  In  Chambers'  versions  this  is  done.  It  may  be 
that,  in  Mactaggart's  case,  each  offending  person  paid  his  or 
her  penalty  immediately  after  committing  the  blunder  or 
offence  instead  of  a  leader  collcctinij^  the  forfeits  from  all 
offenders  first,  and  then  "crying"  nil  together  afterwaids. 
Whether  the  game  originated  in  the  practice  of  "tabu,"  or 
was  an  ontcomc  of  tlic  custom  of  restitution,  or  ransom,  leL^^lW 
made  for  the  commission  of  crimes,  such  as  that  called  wergtld, 
the  penalty  or  price  to  be  paid  to  the  relatives  of  a  slain  man, 
or  of  punishment  for  certain  offences  then  being  in  the  hands 
of  a  certain  class  of  people,  we  cannot  now  decide;  but  it 
was  customary  for  penalties  to  be  attached  to  the  commission 
of  minor  offences,  and  the  punishment  enforced  without  appeal 
to  any  legally  constituted  authority.  The  object  of  most  of  the 
present  forfeit  games  seems  to  have  been  to  make  the  offenders 
ridiculous,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  above  form  of  games,  to 
find  out  the  person  loved  or  hated.  In  Shropshire  "Cr}'ing 
the  Weds"  is  the  name  given  to  the  game  of  playing  at 
forfeits.  Wadd  means  a  pledge.  Jamieson  savf^  "Wears" 
signifies  tlie  "Wars."  "At  the  wars"  is  a  common  mode 
still  retained  of  describing  the  life  of  a  soldier.  Ihre  sup- 
poser,  that  the  t  arly  term  wadd  or  wed  is  derived  from  wadd- 
cloth,  from  this  kind  of  merchandise  being  anciently  given  and 
received  instead  of  money ;  when  at  any  time  a  pledge  was 
left,  a  piece  of  cloth  was  used  for  this  purpose,  and  hence  a 
pledge  in  general  would  be  called  wadd. 

In  Waldron's  description  of  the  Isle  of  Man  (ante,  voL  t. 
p.  1 39)  is  an  account  of  a  Twelfth  Day  custom  which  throws 
iigrit  on  the  game  as  described  by  Chambers. 

See  "Forfeits,"  "Hey  Wullie  Wine,"  "Three  Flowers," 
"  Trades," 

Wadds  and  the  Wears  (2) 
Jamieson  describes  the  game  differently.    He  says— Tiic 
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players  being  equally  divided,  and  a  certain  space  being  marked 
out  between  them,  each  lays  down  one  or  more  wadds,  or 
pledges,  at  that  extremit}'  where  the  party  to  which  he  belongs 
choose  their  station.  A  boundary  being  fixed,  the  object  is  to 
carry  off  the  wadds  from  the  one  of  these  to  the  other.  The 
two  parties  advancing  to  the  boundary  seize  the  first  op- 
portunity of  crossing  it,  by  making  inroads  on  the  territories 
of  the  other.  If  one  who  crosses  the  line  is  seized  by  the 
opposite  party  before  he  has  touched  any  of  their  wadds,  he 
is  set  down  beside  thcni  as  a  prisoner,  and  receives  the  name 
of  a  "stinker";  nor  can  he  be  released  until  one  of  his  own 
party  can  lourli  him  without  being  intercepted  by  any  of  the 
others,  in  which  case  he  is  free.  If  anyone  is  caught  in  the 
act  of  carrying  ofi*  a  wadd,  it  is  taken  from  him  ;  but  he  cannot 
be  detained  as  a  prisoner,  in  consequence  of  his  having  touched 
it.  If  he  can  cross  the  intermediate  line  with  it,  the  pursuit  is 
at  an  end.  When  one  party  has  carried  off  to  their  ground 
all  the  wadds  of  the  other  the  game  is  finished. 

Waggles 

A  game  of  tip-cat.  Four  boys  stand  at  the  corners  of  a 
large  paving-stone ;  two  have  sticks,  the  other  two  are  feeders, 
and  throw  the  piece  of  wood  called  a  cat.*'  The  batters  act 
much  in  the  same  way  as  in  cricket,  esccept  that  the  cat  must 
be  hit  whilst  in  the  air.  The  batter  hits  it  as  far  away  as 
possible,  and  whilst  tlie  feeder  is  fetching  it,  gets,  if  possible, 
a  run,  which  counts  to  his  side.  If  either  of  the  cats  fall  to 
the  ground  b  .th  batters  go  out,  and  the  feeders  take  their  place. 
A  game  called  "Whack?;  "  is  played  in  a  similar  way, — London 
Streets  (F.  H.  Low,  Stratui  Magojsine^  Nov.  1891). 

See  "Tip-caL" 


Wallflowers 
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— Nottingham  (Miss  Youngman). 


— ConncU  Kerry,  near  Oban  (Miss  Harrison), 


^ — I 


—  Bcddgclert  (Mrs.  Willuius;. 


— Ogboume,  Wilts.  (H.  S.  May). 


Longcot  choir  girls,  Berlcs.  (Miss  L  BarcU)). 

L   Wallflowers,  wallflowers^  growing  up  so  high, 
All  of  you  young  ladies  are  sure  to  die. 
Excepting  ,  she's  the  best  of  all 

She  can  hop,  and  she  can  skip, 

And  she  can  turn  a  candlestick. 

Oh  my,  fie  for  shame,  turn  your  face  to  the  wall  ag.iin. 

— Femham  and  Longcot  (Miss  1.  iiardav  . 
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II.    Wallflowers,  wallflowers, 
Growing  up  so  high, 
All  you  young  ladies 
Are  meant  to  die. 
Excepting  little  — , 
She  is  the  best  of  all. 
She  can  skip,  and  she  can  dance, 
She  can  turn  the  caiidlcbtick. 
O  my,  fie  for  shame, 
Turn  your  back  to  the  wall  again. 

— From  London  maidservant  (Miss  E.  Chase). 

111.   Willy,  willy  wallflower, 
Growin'  up  so  high, 
We  are  all  maidens, 


We  shall  all  die. 

Excepting  , 

She's  the  youngest  daughter, 

She  can  hop, 

She  can  skip, 
She  can  turn  the  candlestick. 

Fee,  6e,  shame,  shame. 
Turn  your  backs  together  again  : — 

 ,  your  sweetheart  is  dead. 

He's  sent  you  a  letter  to  turn  back  your  head. 

—Wakefield,  Yorks  (Miss  Fowler). 
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IV.    Wallflowers,  wallflowers, 
Growing  up  so  high, 
Wr  young  ladies,  wc  shall  die. 

Except  'tis  , 

She's  tlie  youngest  daughter. 
She  can  hop,  and  she  can  skip, 
Slie  can  play  the  wire, 
Oh  for  shame,  fie  for  shame. 
Turn  your  back  and  have  a  game. 

— Hampshire  (Miss  £.  Mendham;. 

V.    VVally,  wally  wallflower, 
Growing  up  so  high — 
All  ye  younf;  ladies 
You  must  all  die. 

Excepting  , 

She's  the  best  oi  all — 

She  can  hop,  and  she  can  skip, 

She  can  turn  the  mangle, 

Oh  my,  fie  for  shame, 

Turn  your  back  to  the  wall  again. 

^Barnes,  Surrey  (A.  B.  Gommel 

Wall  flowers,  wall  flowers,  growing  up  so  high, 
We  are  all  children,  and  we  shall  all  die. 

Excepting  ,  she*s  the  youngest  child, 

She  can  hop,  she  can  skip, 
She  can  turn  the  wedding  ring. 
Fie,  fie,  fie  for  shame, 
Turn  your  face  to  the  wall  again. 

— Nottingliam  (Miss  Yoongman'. 

VIL   Wally,  wally  waiUflower, 
A-growen  up  so  high. 
All  we  children  be  sure  to  die. 
Excepting  [naming  the  youngest] 
'Cause  she's  the  youngest, 
Oh  !  fie !  for  shame !  fie  !  for  shame ! 
Turn  3  our  back  to  the  wall  again. 
— Syinondabury,  Dorset  \l  oik- 1  ore  J^'umM^  va  iij)- 
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VI II.  Wall-flowers,  wall-flowers,  growing  up  so  high, 
We  are  aH  living,  and  we  shall  all  die. 

Except  the  youngest  here  [naming  her]. 

I  Ui  ii  your  f)ark  to  overshcd.  (  ?) 
(This  last  line  is  i  Lpcatcd  three  times.) 

— Symondsbury,  Dorset  {Foik-hre  Journal^  vii.  215). 

IX.  Wall-flowers,  wall-flowers,  growing  up  so  high ! 
We  shaU  all  be  maidens,  [and  so]  we  shall  all  die !  * 
Excepting  Ali^  GitHns^  she  is  the  youngest  flower, 
She  can  hop,  and  she  can  skip,  and  she  can  play  the 

hour! 

Three  and  four,  and  four  and  five,' 
Turn  your  back  to  the  waJl-side ! 

Or, 

She  can  dance  and  she  can  sing, 
Slie  can  play  on  the  tambourine ! 
Fie,  fie  !  fie,  for  shame ! 
Turn  your  back  upon  the  game  ? 

— Ellesmere,  Berrington,  Wenlork  {^6hropshirg 
Folk-lore^  p.  513,/. 

X.  Willie,  Willie  wall-flowers,  growing  up  so  high ! 
We  are  all  fair  maids,  we  shall  all  die  I 
Excepting  little  — p  and  she's  the  youngest  here, 
Turn  your  head  towards  the  south,  and  she's  the  one 

to  bear, 
The  willie,  willie  wallflowers. 

Or, 

Oh !  for  shame,  fie,  for  shame,  turn  yourself  to  the  wall 
again —  — Sprole,  Norfolk  (Miss  Matthews). 

XL    Wall-flowers,  wall-flowers,  growing  up  so  high ! 
We  are  all  ladies,  we  must  all  die  I 

Excepting  ^  who  is  the  prettiest  child. 

Fie,  for  shame,  fie,  ibr  shame,  turn  your  back  to  the 
wall  again. 

— Nottinghamshire  and  Lincolnshire  (Miss  Winfietd) 

*  Al  Wenlock  they  add  lo  the  chorus  : 

O  AlUel  your  true  luve  will  send  you  a  letter  lo  turn  round  your  head  ! 
And  ihe  csn  turn  the  handlestick. 
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XH.   Wall-flowerSy  wall-flowers,  growing  up  so  high ! 
We're  all  ladies,  and  we  shall  all  die ! 
Excepting  [naming  smallest  child  in  ring], 

She  can  hop,  and  she  can  skip,  and  she  can  play  the 
organ ! 

Oh  !  for  shame,  fie,  for  shame, 
Turn  your  back  upon  our  game. 

— Enbourne  School,  Berks.  (Miss  M.  Kimber . 

Xlll.   Wall-flowerS|  wali-ilowers,  growing  up  so  higli  I 
We  are  all  pretty  maidens,  we  all  have  to  die! 

Except  ,  she's  the  youngest  girl, 

Ah !  for  shame,  ah  I  for  shame, 

Turn  your  back  to  us  again. 

ni  wash  you  in  mtlk, 

I'll  dress  you  in  silk, 

Vll  write  down  your  name, 

With  a  gold  pen  and  ink. 

—Earls  Heaton  (Herbert  Hard>> 

XIV.    Oh  flower,  oh  flower,  growing  up  so  high ! 
We  are  all  children,  we  have  all  to  die ! 

Except  she  the  youngest  gay, 

Oh  1  for  shame,  fie,  for  shame, 
Turn  your  back  against  the  wall. 

'Beddgdert  (Mrs.  Williams). 

XV.     Wall-flowers,  wall-flowers,  growing  up  so  high  1 

\Vc  aiL  all  little,  and  we've  got  to  die! 

Excepting  ,  and  she's  the  only  one, 

Oh !  for  shame,  fie,  for  shame. 
Turn  your  back  to  tlie  wall  again. 

— Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight  (Miss  E.  Smith). 

XVI.   Little  Molly  white-flower,  we  are  all  maidens, 
And  we  shall  all  die,  except  Polly  Pegg, 
She's  the  best  of  all, 

She  can  hop^  and  she  can  skip,  and  she  can  turn  the 
candlestick ! 

Oh !  fie,  for  shame, 

Turn  your  back  to  the  wall. 

— Hanbury,  Staffordshire  (Miss  Ediih  HolUs) 
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Wall'flowers,  wall-flowers,  growing  up  so  high ! 
We  are  all  playmates,  we  shall  all  die ! 

Excepting  ,  for  she*s  the  youngest  flower, 

Cry  shame,  cry  shame, 
And  turn  your  face  to  the  wall  again. 

—Sheffield  (S.  O.  Addy). 

Wall-flower,  wall^flower,  growing  up  so  high  1 
All  the  pretty  maidens  shall  not  die ! 

Excepting  ,  she  is  the  youngest  child, 

Oh !  for  shame,  fie,  for  shame  I 
Turn  your  back  to  the  wall  again. 

— Dean,  near  Salisbury  (Mrs.  C.  Brough). 

XIX.  Water,  water  wall-flower,  growing  up  so  high. 
We  are  all  maidens,  we  must  all  die, 
Except  ,  the  youngest  of  us  all. 

She  can  laugh,  and  she  can  dance,  and  she  can  play 
at  ball; 

Fie !  fie  I  fie  for  shame  f  turn  your  face  to  the  wall 
again*     — Connell  Ferry,  near  Oban  (Miss  Harrison). 

XX.  Water,  water  wall-flower,  growing  up  so  high. 
We  are  all  maidens,  we  must  all  die. 

Except  ,  she's  the  3roungest  of  them  all ; 

She  can  dance,  she  can  sing, 

And  she  can  dance  the  wedding  ring(or ''Hieland  fling*') 

Fie !  fie  I  fie  for  shame ! 

Turn  your  back  to  the  wall  again. 

— Galloway  (J.  G.  Carter). 

XXI.    Wall-flowers,  wall-flowers. 
Growing  up  so  high  ; 
All  ye  young  maidens 
Are  all  fit  to  die. 

Excepting  ,  and  she's  the  worst  of  all, 

She  can  hop,  and  she  can  skip, 
And  she  can  turn  the  candlestick. 

Fye!  fie!  for  shame, 

Turn  your  face  to  the  wall  again. 

—{Suffolk  County  Folk-lore,  p.  67.) 


XVI L 


XVIII. 
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XX  n.   Wall-flowers,  wall-flowers,  growing  up  so  high, 
Ali  you  young  ladies  will  soon  have  to  die ; 
Excepting  ,  and  she's  the  best  of  all. 

She  can  dance,  she  can  skip,  she  can  torn  the 

mangle  quick  ; 
Hi,  ho !  lie  for  shame !  turn  your  back  to  the  wall 
again.  —Cambridge  (Mrs.  Hadtlon). 

XXiil.  Wally,  wally  w.iil  llovvcr,  growiiii;  up  so  higli, 
We  ai'c  all  maidens,  and  \vc  shall  die; 
All  except  the  youngest  one,  and  that  is  [child's 
name]. 

Choose  for  the  best,  choose  for  the  worst, 
Choose  the  one  that  you  love  best. 

Now  3"ou're  married,  I  wish  you  jo^ , 
First  a  girl  and  then  a  boy, 

Seven  years  after  son  and  daughter, 
Now,  young  C()U|)]e,  kiss  together. 

— Hersham,  Surrey  {Folk-Ion  Rit^rJ^  v  . 

XXIV.  Wally,  wally  wallflowers, 

Growing  up  so  high ; 
We're  all  ladies, 
We  shall  all  die. 

Excepting  little  , 

She's  the  onU"  one  ; 

She  can  hop,  sbr  ran  skip. 

She  can  play  the  herald. 

Fie  !  fie  I  fie  for  shame  ! 

Turn  your  back  to  the  wall  again. 

— Deptfofd,  Kent  (Miss  Chased 

XXV.  Water,  water  wall-flower, 
Growing  up  so  lugh  ; 
We  arc  all  maidens, 
And  we  must  all  die. 

 is  the  youngest, 

She  must  kick, 

And  she  must  fling. 
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And  she  must  turn  the  sofa; 

Fie  I  fie  !  fie,  for  shame ! 

Turn  your  back  to  the  wall  again. 

XXVL   Except  — » and  she's  the  youngest  one» 
She  can  hop,  and  she  can  skip. 
She  can  turn  the  sofa ; 
Oh  fie  I  fie  1  fie,  for  shame  1 
Turn  your  back  to  the  wall  again. 

"^uUeo  sod  Nairn  (Rev.  W.  Gregor). 

XXVI L   She  can  skip^  she  can  dance, 

She  can  ding  us  all  o'er. 

— ^Aberdeen  (Rev.  W.  Gregor). 

XXVIII.    Green,  green  grovers,  growing  up  so  high, 
We  are  all  maidens, 

And  wc  must  all  die ; 

Except  ,  the  youngest  of  us  all, 

She  can  dance,  and  she  can  sing, 
She  can  dance  the  I  lieland  fling; 
Fie !  fie  1  fie,  for  shame ! 
Turn  your  back  to  us  again. 

-^Naira  (Rev.  W.  Gregor). 

XXIX.    Water,  water,  well  stones, 
Growing  up  so  high, 
We  are  all  maidens, 
And  we  must  all  die. 
Except  —I 

She's  the  youngest  of  us  all. 
She  ean  dance^  she  can  sing, 
She  can  dance  the  "Htdan'  Fling,"  * 
Oh  fie,  fie,  for  shame, 
Turn  yuur  back  to  us  again. 

—Dyke  (Rev.  W.  Gregor). 

*  Another  vecdon  from  ForianUxe  gifes  "Gncn,  green*  jpvnn,** and  **F^ 
the  cradle  string  "  for  "  Dance  the  Hidan'  Fling,**  and  one  from  tfaim  U  Turn 

ycur  ^nck  \n  the  wall  a^n.'* 

VOL.  ji.  y 
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XXX.    Here's  a  pot  of  wall-flowers. 
Growing  up  so  high ; 
We're  all  maidens,  and  we  shall  die. 
Excepting  [girl's  name]» 
She  can  hop,  and  she  can  skip^ 
And  she  can  play  the  organ. 
Turn  your  back,  you  saucy  Jack, 
You  tore  your  mother's  gown. 

—Northants  (Rev.  W.  Sweetins)i 

XXXL    WaI!-f!owers,  wall-flowcrs,  i^rowin*  up  so  high, 
Neither  me  nor  my  baby  shall  ever  wish  to  die, 
Especially  [girl's  name],  she's  the  prettiest  flower. 
She  can  dance,  and  she  can  sing,  and  she  can  tell  the 
hour, 

With  her  wee*waw,  wy-waw,  turn  her  face  to  the  wall. 

—Howth,  Dublin  (Miss  H.  £.  Hmqr). 

Or,     Turn  your  back  to  all  the  game. 

— Bonmahon,  Watcrford  (Miss  H.  E.  Harveyi- 

XXXll.    Sally,  Sally,  wall-dower  [or  Waters], 
Springing  up  so  high, 
We're  all  fair  maids. 
And  we  shall  all  die. 
Excepting  [girl's  name]. 
She's  the  fairest  daughter, 
She  can  hop,  and  she  can  skip, 
She  can  turn  tlie  organ. 
Turn  j'^our  face  toward  the  wall, 
And  tell  me  who  your  sweetheart's  called. 

Mr  Moffit  is  a  very  good  man, 

He  came  to  tlie  door  with  his  hat  in  his  hand. 

He  pulled  up  his  cloak,  and  showed  me  the  mif^  ; 

To-morrow,  to-morrow,  the  wedding  begins. 

First  he  bought  the  frjnng-pan, 

Then  he  bought  the  cradle, 

And  then  one  day  the  baby  was  bom, 

Rock,  rock  the  cradle. 

— Hurstmonceax,  Sussex  (Miss  Chase^i 
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XXXIIL    Water,  water,  wild  flowers, 
Growing  up  so  high. 
We  are  all  maidens. 
And  we  shall  all  die, 
Excepting  [Eva  Irving], 
And  she's  the  youngest  of  us  all. 
And  she  can  hop,  and  she  can  skip. 
And  she  can  turn  the  candlestick^ 
[Or  "  She  can  play  the  oi^an."] 
Piper  shame  !  piper  shame ! 
Turn  your  hack  to  the  wall  again. 
I  pick  up  a  pin, 
I  knock  at  the  door, 

1  ask  for  , 

She's  neither  in, 
She's  neither  out, 

She's  up  the  garden  skipping  about 

Down  come  ,  as  white  as  snow. 

Soft  in  her  bosom  as  soft  as  glow. 
She  pulled  off  her  glove, 
And  showed  us  her  ring, 
To-morrow,  to-morrow, 
The  bells  ahAl  ring. 

- — Oj^buutiic,  Wilt'?,  (li.  S.  May}. 

XXXIV.    Water,  water,  wall  flowers,  growing  up  so  high. 
We  are  all  maidens,  and  we  must  all  die, 
Except  — ,  she's  the  only  one, 
She  can  dance,  she  can  sing,  she  can  play  the  organ, 
Fie,  fie,  fie  for  shame,  turn  your  face  to  the  wall 
again. 

Green  grevel,  green  grevel,  the  grass  is  so  green, 
The  fairest  young  lady  that  ever  was  seen. 
O  ,  O  ,  your  true  love  is  dead. 

He'll  send  you  a  letter  to  turn  back  your  head. 

—  Laurieston  School,  Kirkcudbright  (J.  Lawson). 

XXXV.  [Mary  Kelly's]  stole  away,  stole  away,  stole  away, 

[Mary  Kelly's]  stole  away, 
And  lost  her  lily-white  flowers. 
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It's  well  seen  by  her  pale  face,  her  pale  face,  her  pale  faoe^ 

It's  well  seen  by  her  pale  face, 

She  may  tura  her  face  to  the  wall. 

—Belfast  (W.  H.  Patterson). 

(c)  The  children  form  a  ring  by  joining  hands.  They  ail 
dance  slowly  round,  singing  the  words.  When  the  one  child 
is  named  by  the  ring  she  turns  round,  so  that  her  face  is  turned 
to  the  outside  of  the  ring  and  her  back  inside.  She  still  dasps 
hands  with  those  on  either  side  of  her,  and  dances  or  walks 
round  with  them.  This  is  continued  until  all  the  pla^'ers  have 
turned  and  are  facing  outwards. 

This  concludes  the  game  in  many  places,  but  in  otliers  the 
.L,'amc  is  continued  by  altcrinc:  the  last  line  of  the  verses,  and 
the  children  alternately  turning  round  when  named  until  they 
all  face  inside  again.  In  some  of  the  versions  the  first  child 
to  turn  her  face  to  the  wall  is  the  youngest,  and  it  is  then  con- 
tinued by  the  next  youngest,  until  the  eldest  is  named.  This 
obtains  in  Hampshire  (Miss  Mendham)^  Nottingham,  Symondsp 
bury,  Shropshire,  Beddgelert,  Sheffield,  Connell  Ferry,  Oban, 
Hersham,  Surrey,  Dyke.  In  the  London  (Miss  Chase)  and 
Sheffield  versions  the  child  named  leaves  the  ring  and  tuns 
with  her  face  to  a  wall.  In  the  Wakefield  version  Miss  Fowfer 
says  a  cluld  btJiads  in  the  middle,  and  at  the  hkli  line  ail  the 
children  say  their  own  name.  At  the  end  of  the  verse  they  all 
unclasp  hands,  and  turn  with  their  faces  outside  the  circle;  the 
verse  is  repeated,  when  they  all  turn  again  facing  inwards,  and 
so  on  over  again.  In  the  Nairn  version,  after  all  the  players 
have  turned  their  faces  outside  the  ring,  they  all  throw  their 
arms  over  their  heads,  and  turn  so  as  to  face  inwards  if  possible 
without  disjoining  hands.  The  children  at  Ogboume,  Wilts, 
clap  hands  when  singing  the  last  two  lines  of  the  verses.  At 
Enboume  School  it  is  the  tallest  child  who  is  first  named,  and 
who  turns  her  back ;  presumably  the  next  tallest  is  then  chosea 
In  the  Suffolk  game  one  child  stands  outside  the  ring ;  the  ring 
sings  the  first  four  lines,  and  the  child  outside  sings  the  rest 
At  Wenlock  Miss  Burnc  says  each  child  is  summoned  in  turn 
by  name  to  turn  their  heads  when  the  last  line  is  said.  At  Hursl- 
monceux  a  girl  chooses  a  boy  alter  her  face  is  turned  to  tlie  wail 
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(d)  The  most  interesting  point  about  this  game  is  that  it 
appears  to  refer  to  a  custom  or  observance  which  particularly 
concerns  young  girls.  We  cannot  say  what  the  custom  or 
observance  was  originally,  but  the  words  point  to  something 
io  which  a  young  maiden  played  the  principal  part  "We  are 
all  maidens"  and  "she's  the  youngest  here**  runs  through 
most  of  the  versions.  A  death  seems  to  be  indicated,  and  it 
may  be  that  this  game  was  originally  one  where  the  death  ot 
the  betrothed  of  the  youngest  maiden  was  announced.  This 
would  account  ioi  the  "turning  the  face  to  the  wall,"  which  is 
indicative  of  mourninor  and  great  sorrow  and  loss.  The  mention 
of  tlie  gui's  accomplishments  may  mean  that  being  so  young 
and  accomplished  she  would  quickly  get  another  suitor,  and  this 
might  also  account  for  the  **  fie  for  shame !  " — shame  to  be 
thinking  of  another  lover  so  soon ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
other  maidens  may  regret  that  by  the  loss  of  her  lover  and 
betrothed  this  young  maiden's  talents  will  be  lost  in  "old 
maidenhood,*'  as  she  will  not  now  be  married,  and  this  will  be 
**  a  shame."  She  will  be,  in  fact,  "  on  the  shelf"  or  "  out  of 
sight  '*  for  the  jrest  of  her  lifci  and  through  no  fault  of  her  own. 
The  "  we  are  all  maidens  **  might  refer  to  the  old  custom  of 
maidens  carr^-ing  the  corpse  of  one  of  their  number  to  the 
grave,  and  the  words  may  have  originally  been  the  lament  over 
her  death. 

With  reference  to  the  words  "  turn  the  candlestick,"  which 
occurs  in  six  versions,  "  M.  H.  P.,"  in  Notes  and  Queries  (7th 
sen,  xi.  256),  says :  *'  Turning  t/te  Candlestick, — candle- 
stick in  the  game  of  'Sec-saw'  is  the  Yorkshire  name  for  the 
child  who  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  plank,  and  assists  the 
motion  by  swaying  from  side  to  side."  Toone  {Ety$ttolcgical 
DicHoiuny)  says — Before  the  introduction  of  the  modern  candle- 
stick, the  custom  was  to  have  the  candle  held  by  a  person 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  called  a  candle-holder,  and  hence 
the  terra  became  proverbial  to  signify  an  idle  spectator. 

"  I'll  be  a  candle-liukicr  and  look  on." — Rojnro  and  Jului. 

"A  candle-holder  sees  most  of  the  game."- — Ray's  Proverbs. 

If  this  should  be  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  in  these  riiynies, 
"she  can  turn  the  candlestick"  may  have  originally  meant 
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that  now  this  maiden  can  be  nolhing  but  a  "looker  on  "  or 
"  candle-holder  "  in  the  world.  The  meaning  has  evidentiy 
been  forgotten  for  a  long  time,  as  other  expressions,  such  as 
"she  can  turn  the  organ/'  have  had  to  be  adopted  to  ''make 
sense  **  of  the  words. 

Aubrey  (Rematnes  pf  /udaisme,  p.  45)  mentions  the  spoft 
called  **  Dancing  the  Candlerush/'  played  by  young  giris ;  in 
Oxford  called  "Leap  Candlei**  which  consisted  of  placing  a 
candle  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  ''dancing  over  the 
candle  back  and  forth  "  saying  a  rhyme.  This  may  be  the 
"dance"  referred  to  m  the  rhymes. 

The  tune  of  most  versions  is  the  same.  It  is  pretty  and 
plaintive,  and  accords  with  the  idea  of  mourning  and  grief. 
The  Rev.  W.  D.  Sweeting  says  the  tune  in  Northants  seems 
to  be  lost.    The  game  is  sung  to  a  sort  of  monotone. 

Northali  gives  a  version  from  Warwickshire  similar  to  se\'cral 
given  here,  and  Mr.  Newell  (Games  and  Songs  of  American 
Children)  gives  a  version  and  tune  which  is  similar  to  that  of 
HurstmonceuX|  Surrey. 

See  "  Green  Grass.*' 

Warney 

I'm  the  wee  mouse  in  the  hole  in  the  wa', 
I'm  come  out  to  catch  you  a'. 
One  of  the  players  starts  with  clasped  hands  to  catch 
another.    When  this  is  done  they  join  hands — each  one,  on 
being  caught,  going  into  the  number  to  form  a  chain.    If  the 
chain  breaks  no  one  can  be  caught. — Laurieston  School,  Kirk- 
cudbright (J.  Lawson). 
See  "  Stag,"  "  Whiddy.- 

Way-Zaltin 

A  sort  of  horse-game,  in  which  two  boys  stand  back  to  b«ick 
with  their  arms  interhaced  ;  each  then  alternately  bends  forwarti. 
and  so  raises  the  other  on  his  hack  with  his  legs  in  the  air. 
This  term,  too,  is  sometimes  used  for  see-sawing. — Elworthy's 
West  Somerset  IVonfs.  Barnes  {Dorset  Glossarv)  calls  this 
game  "  Wayzalt."  Holloway  {Did,  Prav,)  says,  in  Hants  the 
game  is  called  "  Weighing." 

See  "Weigh  the  Butter." 
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We  are  the  Rovers 


si 


~Bath  (A.  B.  Gomme). 


^ — — 


— Hanbttiy,  Staffs.  (Miss  Edith  Hollis). 


$ 


— Wrotham,  Kent  (Miss  D.  Kimball). 

I.  We  are  coming  to  take  your  land^ 
We  are  the  rovers ! 

We  are  coming  to  take  your  land, 

[Though  you]  are  tlic  guardian  soldiers ! 

We  don't  care  for  your  men  nor  you, 

[Though  you]  are  the  rovers ! 
We  don't  caie  for  your  men  nor  you, 

For  we  are  the  guardian  soldiers  t 

We  will  send  our  dogs  to  bite, 

We  arc  the  rovers ! 
We  will  send  our  dogs  to  bite, 

Though  you  are  the  guardian  soldiers ! 

We  don't  care  for  your  dogs  nor  you. 
Though  you're  the  rovers ! 

We  don't  care  for  your  dogs  nor  you, 
For  we  are  the  guardiaii  soldiers ! 
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Will  you  have  a  glass  of  wine  ? 

\Vc  arc  ihc  rovers ! 
Will  you  have  a  glass  of  wine? 
For  respect  of  guardian  soldiers ! 

A  glass  of  wine  won't  serve  us  all. 

Though  you're  the  rovers  ! 
A  glass  of  wine  won't  serve  us  all, 

For  we  are  the  guardian  soldiers ! 

Will  a  barrel  of  beer  then  serve  you  all  ? 

We  are  the  rovers ! 
Will  a  barrel  of  beer  then  serve  you  all  ? 

Aa  you  are  the  guaidian  soldiers  1 

A  barrel  of  beer  won*t  serve  us  all. 

Though  you're  the  rovers  I 
A  barrel  of  beer  won't  serve  us  all, 

For  we're  gallant  guardian  soldiers ! 

We  will  send  our  blue-coat  men. 
We  are  the  rovers  I 

We  will  send  our  blue-coat  men, 

Tiiuugii  you  are  the  guai  dian  soldiers ! 

We  don't  fear  your  bliic-coat  men, 

Though  you're  the  rovers ! 
We  don't  fear  your  blue-coat  men, 

For  we  are  the  guardian  soldiers ! 

We  will  send  our  red-coat  men, 

We  are  the  rovers ! 
We  will  send  our  red-coat  men, 

Though  you  are  the  guardian  soldiers  I 

We  don't  mind  your  red-coat  men, 

Though  you're  the  rovers  I 
We  don't  mind  your  red-coat  men, 

For  we  are  the  guardian  soldiers ! 
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Are  you  ready  for  a  fight  ? 

We  are  the  rovers  ! 
Are  you  ready  for  a  fight  ? 

Though  you  are  the  guardian  soldiers ! 

Yes,  we  are  ready  for  a  fight, 

Though  you're  the  rovers ! 
Yes,  we  are  ready  for  a  fight, 

For  we  are  the  guardian  soldiers  ! 

— 'EXitsxMxt  {Shropshire  Foik-lorey^  $18), 

II.   We  have  come  for  a  glass  of  wine^ 
We  are  the  Romans  1 
We  have  come  for  a  glass  of  wine, 
We  are  King  William's  soldiers  I 

We  won't  serve  you  with  the  wine, 

We  are  the  Romans  I 
We  won't  serve  you  with  the  wine, 

We  are  King  William's  soldiers ! 

We  will  set  our  dogs  to  watch, 

We  sre  the  Romans  1 
We  will  set  our  dogs  to  watcb. 

We  are  King  William's  soldiers  I 

We  don't  care  for  you  arid  your  dogs, 

We  are  the  Romans ! 
We  don't  care  for  you  and  your  dogs, 

We  are  King  William's  soldiers ! 

We  will  set  our  police  to  watch, 
We  are  the  Romans  1 

We  will  set  our  police  to  watch, 

We  are  King  William's  suldiers  I 

We  don't  care  for  you  and  your  police, 
We  are  the  Romans ! 

We  don't  caic  for  you  and  your  police, 
We  are  King  W  illiam's  soldiers ! 
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Are  you  ready  for  a  fight  ? 

We  arc  the  Romans  1 
Are  you  ready  for  a  fight  ? 

We  are  King  William's  soldiers ! 

We  are  ready  for  a  fight. 

We  are  the  Romans ! 
We  are  ready  for  a  fight, 

We  are  King  William's  soldiers  1 

—Wrotham,  Kent  (Miss  D.  Kimball). 

III.   Will  you  have  a  gill  of  ale  ? 
We  are  the  Romans  f 
Will  you  have  a  gill  of  ale  ? 
For  we  are  the  Roman  soldiers ! 

A  gill  of  ale  won't  serve  us  all, 

We  arc  the  English ! 
A  gill  of  ale  won't,  &c.. 

For  we  are  the  English  soldiers ! 

Take  a  pint  and  go  your  way, 
We  are,  &c.    [As  above.] 

A  pint  of  ale  won't  serve  us  all, 
We  are,  &c 

Take  a  quart  and  go  your  way. 
We  are,  &c. 

A  quart  of  ale  won't  serve  us  all, 
We  are,  &c. 

Take  a  gallon  and  go  your  way. 
We  are,  &c. 

A  gallon  of  ale  won't  serve  us  all, 
We  are,  &c. 

Take  a  barrel  and  go  your  way. 
We  are,  &c. 

A  band  of  ale  will  serve  us  all, 
We  are,  &c. 

— Lancashire  :  Liverpool  and  its  neighbourhood 
(Mrs.  Harley). 
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IV.    Have  you  any  bread  and  wine, 
For  we  arc  the.  Romans  I 
Have  you  any  bread  and  wine. 
We  are  the  Roman  soldiers ! 

Yes,  we  have  some  bread  and  wine, 

For  we  are  the  EngHsh  ! 
Yes,  we  have  some  bread  and  wine, 

We  are  the  English  soldiers  I 

Will  you  give  us  a  glass  of  it  ? 
For  we  are,  &c.    [As  above.] 

Yes,  we'll  give  you  a  glass  of  it, 
For  we  are,  &c. 

A  glass  of  it  won't  serve  us  so, 
For  we  are,  &c. 

Then  you  shan't  have  any  at  all, 

For  we  are,  6cc. 

Then  we  will  break  all  your  glasses, 
For  we  are,  &c. 

Tlien  we  will  go  to  the  magistrates. 
For  we  are,  &c. 

Then  you  may  go  to  the  magistrates, 

For  we  are,  &c. 

Then  let  us  join  our  happy  ring. 
For  we  are,  &c. 

--Hartley  Witney,  Winchfield,  Hants.  (H.  S.  May). 

V.   Have  you  any  cake  and  wine? 
For  we  are  the  English  J 
Have  you  any  cake  and  wine  ? 
For  we're  the  English  soldiers ! 

Yes,  we  have  some  cake  and  wine, 

For  we  arc  tlie  Romans  ! 
Yes,  we  have  some  cake  and  wine, 

For  we're  the  Roman  soldiers ! 
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Will  you  give  us  cake  and  wine  ?  &c. 

No,  we  won't  give  you  cake  and  wine,  &c. 

Then  we'll  tell  our  magistrates,  &c. 

We  don't  care  for  your  magistrates,  Sec. 

Then  we'll  tell  our  highest  men,  &c. 

We  don't  care  for  your  highest  men,  &c. 

Turn  up  your  sleeves  and  have  a  fight, 
For  we  are  the  Romans  [English] !  &c. 

— Etsbotime  School,  Berks.  (Miss  M.  Kimber). 

VI.   Have  you  any  bread  and  wine  ? 
We  are  the  Romans ! 
Have  you  any  bread  and  wine  7 
For  we're  the  government  soldiers ! 

Yes !  we  have  some  bread  and  wine,  dec. 

Will  you  give  us  a  glass  of  it  ?  &c. 

We  will  give  you  a  glass  of  it,  &c. 

A  glass  of  it  won't  serve  us  all,  &c. 

We  will  give  you  a  gallon  of  it,  &c. 

We  will  break  all  your  glasses,  &c. 

We  will  tell  the  magistrates,  &c. 

What  care  we  for  the  magistrates,  &c. 

Are  you' ready  for  a  fight  ?  &c. 

Yes,  we're  ready  for  a  fight,  &c. 

Tuck  up  your  sleeves  up  to  your  arms,  &c. 
Present!   Shoot!   Bang!  Fire!! 
•^Maxey,  Northamptonshire  (Rev.  W.  D.  Sweeting). 

VII.    Have  you  any  bread  and  wine  ? 
We  are  the  English ! 

Have  you  any  bread  and  wine  ? 
We  are  the  Enghsli  soldiers ! 
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No,  we  have  no  bread  and  wine, 

We  are  the  Romans ! 
No,  we  have  no  bread  and  wine, 

We  are  the  Roman  soldiers  1 

A  quart  of  ale  won't  serve  us  all,  &c. 
Take  a  gallon  and  go  your  way,  &c. 

A  gallon  of  ale  won't  serve  us  all,  &c. 

We  will  fetch  the  magistrate,  &c. 

We  don't  care  for  the  magistrate,  &c. 

We  will  ietdi  the  plicemani  &c. 

We  don't  care  for  the  pliceman,  &c. 

Are  you  ready  for  a  fight  ?  tkc. 

Yes,  we're  ready  for  a  fight,  Slc. 

—Hanbury,  Staffs.  (Miss  Edith  Hollis). 

VI I L  Have  you  any  bread  and  wine,  bread  and  wine,  bread 

and  wine, 
Have  you  any  bread  and  wine, 
For  we  are  English  soldiers  1 

Yes,  we  have  some  bread  and  wine,  bread  and  wine, 
bread  and  wine, 

For  we  are  I  reach  soldiers ! 

Will  you  give  us  a  quarter  of  it  ?  &c. 

No,  we  won't  give  you  a  quarter  of  it,  &c. 

Then  we  will  send  the  magistrate,  &c. 

What  do  we  care  for  the  magistrate,  &c. 

What  do  we  care  for  the  convent  dogs,  &c. 

Are  you  ready  for  a  fight,  &c. 

Yes,  we  are  ready  for  a  fight,  &c. 

— Hurstmonceux,  Sussex  (Miss  E.  Chase,  1892). 
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IX.   Have  you  any  bread  and  winci 
Bread  and  wine,  bread  and  wine  ? 
Have  you  any  bread  and  wine» 

My  Thcerie  and  my  Thorie  ? 

Yes,  we  have  some  bread  and  wine*  bread  and  wine,  &c. 

We  shall  have  one  glass  of  it,  one  glass  of  it,  &c. 

Take  one  glass  and  go  your  way,  go  your  way,  &c. 

We  shall  have  two  glasses  of  it,  two  glasses  of  it,  &c. 

Take  two  glasses  and  go  your  way,  go  your  way,  &c. 

[Repeat  for  three,  four,  and  live  glasses  of  it,  then — ] 

We  shall  have  a  bottle  of  it,  a  bottle  of  it,  &c. 

A  bottle  of  it  ye  s/ia/l  not  have,  ye  shall  not  have,  &c. 

We  will  break  your  glasses  all,  your  glasses  all,  &c. 

We  will  send  for  the  magistrates,  the  magistrates,  &c. 

What  care  we  for  the  magistrates,  the  magistrates  ?  &c. 

We  will  send  for  the  policemen,  the  policemen,  &c. 

What  care  we  for  the  policemen,  the  policemen  ?  &c 

We  will  send  for  the  red  coat  men,  the  red  coat  men,  &c. 

What  care  we  for  the  red  coat  men,  the  red  coat  men  ?  &c. 

What  kind  of  men  are  ye  at  all,  are  ye  at  all  ?  &c. 

We  are  all  Prince  Charlie's  men,  Prince  Charlie's  men,  &c. 

But  what  kind  of  men  are^^  at  all,  are     at  all  ?  &c. 

We  are  all  King  George's  men,  ICiug  Geoi^ge's  men,  &c. 

Are  ye  for  a  battle  of  it,  a  battle  of  it  ?  &c 

Yes,  weVe  for  a  battle  of  it, 
A  battle  of  it,  a  battle  of  it, 
Yes,  we're  for  a  battle  of  it. 

My  Theerie  and  my  Thorie. 

—Perthshire  (Rev.  W.  Gregor). 
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X.  What  men  are  ye  of? 
What  men  arc  ye  of? 
What  men  are  ye  of? 

Metherie  and  Metharie. 

We  are  of  King  George's  men, 

King  George's  men,  King  George's  men. 

We  are  of  King  George's  men, 
Metherie  and  Metharie. 

We  will  send  for  the  policemen,  &c. 

What  care  we  for  the  poHcemen  ?  6lc. 

We  will  have  a  tiottle  of  wine,  &c* 

You  shall  not  have,  &c» 

We  will  have  three  bottles  of  wine,  &c. 

You  shall  not  have,  &c 

We  will  send  for  Cripple  Dick,  &c. 

What  care  we  for  Cripple  Dick,  &c. 

We  finish  off  with  a  battle  three,  &c. 

— Norduimberiand  (from  a  lady  friend  of 
Hon.  J.  AbercrombyX 

XI.  We  shall  have  a  glass  of  wine, 

A  glass  of  wine,  a  glass  of  wine, 

We  shall  have  a  glass  of  wine, 
Methery  1  methory. 

You  shall  not  have  a  glass  of  wine, 
A  glass  of  winei  a  glass  of  wine. 
You  shall  not  have  a  glass  of  wine, 
Methery  I  methory. 

Then  we'll  break  your  dishes,  then^  &c. 

Then  we'll  send  for  the  blue  coat  men,  &c. 

What  care  I  for  the  blue  coat  men,  &c. 

Then  we'll  send  for  the  red  coat  men,  &c. 

* 
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What  care  we  for  the  red  coat  meD,  &c. 

We  are  all  King  George's  men,  &c. 

We  are  all  King  William's  men,  &c. 

— ^Auchencairn,  Kirkcudbright  (Prof.  A.  C.  Haddon}. 

XII.    Have  you  any  bread  and  wiue,  bread  and 
wine,  bread  and  wine? 
Have  you  any  bread  and  wine  ? 
Come  a  theiry,  come  a  thory. 

Yes,  we  have  some  bread  and  wine,  &c. 

Will  you  give  us  a  glass  of  it  ?  &c 

Yes,  we^ll  give  you  a  f^sas  of  it,  ftc. 

Will  you  give  us  two  glasses  of  it  ?  Ac. 

Yes,  we'll  give  you  two  glasses  of  it,  &c. 

Will  you  give  us  a  pint  of  it  ?  Ac. 

A  pint  of  it  you  shall  not  get,  &c. 

We  will  break  your  window  pane,  &c. 

We  will  tell  the  policemen,  &c. 

What  care  we  for  the  policemen,  &c. 

We  will  tell  the  red  coat  men,  &c. 

What  care  we  for  the  red  coat  men,  &c. 

We  will  tell  the  magistrate,  &c. 

What  care  we  for  the  magistrate,  &c. 

Will  you  tty  a  fight  with  us  ?  &c. 

Yes,  we'll  try  a  fight  with  you,  &c. 

Are  you  ready  for  it  now  ?  &c. 

Yes,  we're  ready  for  it  now,  &c. 

— Penh  (Rev.  \V.  Gregor). 

XII L   Have  you  got  any  bread  and  wine,  bread 
and  wine,  bread  and  wine  ? 
Have  you  got  any  bread  and  wine  ? 
Come  a  theory,  oaiy  mathorie 
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Yes,  we  have  some  bread  and  wine,  6:c. 
We  shall  have  one  glass  of  it,  &c. 
You  shall  not  have  one  glass  of  it,  &c 

To  what  men  do  you  belong  ?  &c. 
We  are  all  King  George's  men,  &c. 
To  what  men  do  you  belong,  &c. 

We  ai€  all  King  William's  men,  lice. 

We  shall  have  a  fight,  then,  &c. 

—Perth  (Rev.  \V.  Cregor). 

XIV.   Have  you  any  bread  and  wiiie, 
Ye  o'  the  boatmen  ? 
Have  you  an}'  bread  and  wine, 
Ye  the  drunk  and  sober  ? 

Yes,  we  have  some  bread  and  wine,  &c. 

Will  you  give  us  of  your  wine,  &c. 

Take  one  quart  and  go  your  way,  &c. 

One  quart  is  not  enough  for  us,  &c. 

Take  two  quarts  and  go  your  way,  &c. 

[Continue  up  to  six  quarts,  then — ] 

Pray,  what  sort  of  men  are  you  >  Sec. 

We  are  all  King  George's  men,  &c. 

Are  you  ready  for  a  fight  ?  &c. 

Yes,  we're  ready  for  a  fight,  &c. 

— Forest  of  Dean  (Miss  Matthews). 

XV.   I  will  fetch  you  a  pint  of  beer, 

He  I  over ; 
I  will  fetch  you  a  pint  of  beer, 
Whether  we  are  drunk  or  sober. 

I  will  fetch  you  a  quart  of  beer. 

He  I  over; 

1  will  fetch  you  a  quart  of  beer, 

Whether  we  are  drunk  or  sober. 
VOL.  II.  2 
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I  will  fetch  you  two  quarts  of  beer,  &c. 
I  will  fetch  you  three  quarts  of  beer,  &c. 
1  will  fetch  you  a  gallon  of  beer,  &c. 

I  will  fetch  you  a  barrel  of  beer,  &c. 
I  will  fetch  the  old  police,  &c. 

Are  you  ready  lor  a  liglit,  »kc. 


[Another  variant  from  Earls  Heaton  is : — j 


Have  you  gut  a  bottle  of  gin, 
As  in  that  golden  story  ?       — (H.  i  lanly). 


XVI.    Have  you  any  bread  and  wine, 

Bread  and  wine,  bread  and  wine  ? 
Have  you  any  bread  and  wine  ? 
Cam  a  teerie,  arrie  ma  tony. 

Yes,  we  have  some  bread  and  wine, 
Bread  and  wine,  bi  e.ul  and  wine ; 

Yes,  we  have  some  bread  and  wine, 
Cam  a  teerie,  arne  ma  torry. 

We  shall  have  one  glass  of  it,  &c 

One  glass  of  it  you  shall  not  get,  &c. 

We  are  King  George's  loyal  men, 

Loyal  men,  loyal  men ; 
We  are  King  Ge  i  ^< 's  loyal  men. 
Cam  a  teerie,  arne  ma  torry. 

What  care  we  for  King  George's  men, 

King  Geoige's  men,  King  George's  men ; 
What  care  we  for  King  George's  men, 


Cam  a  teerie,  arrie  ma  torry. 

— Peopl^a  Friend,  tiuolcd  in  a  review  of 
**  Arbroath  ;  I'asl  and  Present,"  l>y  J.  M.  M  liam. 


—Earls  Heaton  (H.  Hardy) 


Have  you  got  a  bottle  of  gin  ? 

He  I  over; 
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XVII.   We  shall  have  one  glass  of  wine. 
We  are  the  robbers ; 
We  shall  have  one  glass  of  wine, 
For  wc  are  the  gallant  soldiers. 

You  shall  have  no  glass  of  wine. 

We  are  the  robbers; 
You  shall  have  no  glass  of  wine. 

For  we  are  the  gallant  soldiers. 

Wc  shall  have  two  glasses  of  it,  i»:c. 

You  shall  have  no  glass  of  it,  &c. 

We  will  break  your  tumblers,  then,  &c. 

We  shall  send  for  the  policemani  &c. 

What  care  we  for  the  policeman,  &c. 

We  shall  send  for  the  red  coat  men,  6lc, 

What  care  we  for  the  red  coat  men,  &c. 

We  shall  send  for  the  blue  coat  men,  &c. 

What  care  we  for  the  blue  coat  men,  &c. 

We  shall  send  for  the  magistrate,  &'c. 

What  care  we  for  the  magistrate,  &c. 

We  shall  send  for  Cripple  Dick,  &c. 

What  care  we  for  Cripple  Dick,  &c. 

We  shall  have  a  battle  then,  &c. 

Yonder  is  a  battle  field,  <S:c. 

— Laurieston  School,  Kirkcudbright  (J.  Lawson). 

XVIII.   Here  comes  three  dukes  a-riding,  a-riding,  a-riding ; 

Here  comes  three  dukes  a-riding,  a-riding,  a-riding ; 
My  fair  ladies. 

Have  you  any  bread  and  wine,  bread  and  wine, 

bread  and  wine  ? 
Have  you  any  bread  and  wine,  bread  and  wine, 

bread  and  wine, 
My  fair  ladies  ? 
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How  do  you  sell  your  bread  and  wine,  &c. 

I  sell  it  by  a  gallon,  sir,  &c. 

A  gallon  is  too  much,  fair  ladies,  &c. 

Sell  It  by  a  gallon,  my  fair  ladies,  &c. 

Then  we'll  have  none  at  all,  &c. 

Are  you  ready  for  a  figbt,  &c. 

Vcs,  we  are  ready  for  a  fight,  6lc. 
My  dear  sirs. 

— Sporle,  Norfolk  (Mtss  Matthews). 

(f)  The  players  divide  into  two  sides  of  about  equal  numbers, 
and  form  lines.  The  lines  walk  forwards  and  backwards  in 
turn,  each  side  singing  their  respective  verses  alternately. 
When  the  last  verse  is  sung  both  lines  prepare  for  a  fight 

This  is  the  usual  way  of  playing,  and  there  is  but  little 
variation  in  the  methods  of  the  different  versions.  In  some 
versions  (Enboume,  Berks.;  Maxey,  Northants.,  and  Bath) 
sleeves  are  tucked  up  previous  to  the  pretended  figlit,  and  in 
one  or  two  places  sticks  and  stones  arc  used ;  again  in  the 
Kortham|itn[ibhire  and  Bath  games,  at  "Present!  Shoot? 
Bang!  Fire!!"  imitations  are  given  of  firing  of  guns  before 
the  actual  light  takes  place.  In  the  Hants  (H.  S.  May)  and 
Lancashire  (Mrs.  Harley)  versions,  when  the  last  verse  is 
reached  the  players  all  join  hands,  form  a  ring,  and  dance 
round  while  they  sing  the  last  verse.  In  several  versions  too, 
when  they  sing  "  We  don't  care  for  the  magistrates,"  or  other 
persons  of  authority,  the  players  all  stamp  their  feet  on  the 
ground.  In  the  Hurstmonceux  version  the  children  double 
their  fists  before  preparing  to  fight  Some  pretend  to  have 
swords  to  figlit  with,  but  the  greater  number  use  their  fists. 
In  most  of  liic  versions  the  players  on  both  sides  join  in  the 
refrain  or  chorus. 

((f)  This  game  represent.^  an  attackiiig  or  invading  party  and 
the  defenders.  It  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the  border 
warfare  which  prevailed  for  so  long  a  period  between  High- 
landers and  Lowlanders  of  Scotland,  the  Scotch  and  English  of 
the  northern  border  cotmties,  and  in  the  country  called  the 
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marches  between  Wales  and  England.  Contests  between 
different  nationalities  living  in  one  town  or  place,  as  at 
Southampton  and  Nottingham,  would  also  tend  to  produce 
this  game.  That  the  game  represents  this  kind  of  conflict 
rather  than  an  ordinary  battle  between  independent  countries 
is  shown  by  several  significant  points.  These  are,  the  dialogue 
between  the  opposing  parties  before  the  fight  begins,  the  men- 
tion of  bread,  ale,  or  other  food,  and  more  particularly  the 
threat  to  appeal  to  the  civU  authorities,  called  in  the  difierent 
versions,  magistrates,  blue  coat  men,  red  coat  men,  highest 
men,  poh'cemen,  and  Cripple  Dick.  Such  an  appeal  is  only 
applicable  wlieie  the  opposing  parties  were,  theoretically  at  all 
events,  subordinate  to  a  superior  authority.  The  derision,  too, 
with  which  the  threat  is  received  by  the  assailants  is  in  strict 
accord  with  the  facts  of  Border  society.  Scott  in  Waver  ley 
and  the  Black  77 r^vr/y  describes  such  a  raid,  and  the  suggestion 
to  appeal  to  the  civil  authority  in  lieu  of  a  raid  is  met  with  the 
cry  of  such  an  act  being  useless*  The  passage  from  the  Black 
Dwarf  is :  " '  We  maun  tak  the  law  wi'  us  in  thae  days, 
Simon,'  answered  the  more  prudent  elder.  'And  besides,' 
said  another  old  man,  'I  dinna  believe  there's  ane  now  living 
that  kens  the  lawful  mode  of  following  a  fray  across  the 
Border.  Tarn  o'  Whittram  kend  a'  about  it;  but  he  died  in 
the  hard  winter.*  *  Hout,'  exclaimed  another  of  these  dis- 
cording counsellors,  'there's  iiac  great  skill  needed;  just  put 
a  lighted  peat  on  the  end  of  a  spear,  a  hayfork,  or  siclikc,  and 
blaw  a  horn  and  cry  the  gathering  word,  and  then  it's  lawful 
to  follow  gear  into  England  and  recover  it  by  the  strong  hand, 
or  to  take  gear  frae  some  other  Englishmen,  providing  ye  lift 
nae  mair  than's  been  lifted  frae  you.  That's  the  auld  Border 
law  made  at  Dundrennan  in  the  days  of  the  Black  Douglas.' " 
In  WaverUy  the  hero  suggests  "  to  send  to  the  nearest  garrison 
for  a  party  of  soldiers  and  a  magistrate's  warrant,"  but  is  told 
that  "  he  did  not  understand  the  state  of  the  country  and  of 
the  political  parties  which  divided  it "  (chap.  xv.).  The  position 
of  this  part  of  the  country  is  best  understood  from  the  evidence 
of  legal  records,  sliowing  how  slowly  the  kini^'s  record  ran  in 
these  parts.    Thus  Mr.  Clifford  {Hist,  of  Private  Legislation) 
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quotes  from  Hodgson's  Hist,  of  Northumberland  (vol.  iii. 
pt.  2,  p.  i/i;,  ci  paper,  in  the  Cotton  MS.,  on  "The  bounds 
and  means  of  the  ^batablc  land  belonging  to  England  and 
Scotland."    It  wa«>  written  in  1 550  by  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  a 
Northumbrian,  at  the  request  of  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  then 
Warden  General  of  the  Marches,  and  gives  a  graphic  picture 
of  Border  life  at  that  time.    The  Mrriter  describes  Cassope 
bridge  as  "a  common  passage  for  the  thieves  of  Tyndalle,  in 
England,  and  for  the  thieves  of  Liddesdalle,  in  Scotland,  with 
the  stolen  goods  from  one  realm  to  the  other."   The  head  of 
Tyndalle  is  a  place  "where  few  true  men  have  list  to  lodge." 
North  Tyndall is  more  plenished  with  wild  and  misdemeaned 
people"  than  even  South  Tyndall.    The  people  there  "stand 
most  by  four  surnames/'  the  Cliarltons,  Robsons,  Dodds,  and 
Wilbornes.    "Of  every  surname  there  be  sundry  fann'lics,  or 
graves,  as  they  call  them,  of  every  of  which  there  be  certain 
headsmen  that  leadcth  and  answereth  for  all  the  rest.  There 
be  some  among  them  that  have  never  stolen  themselves,  which 
they  call  true  men.    And  yet  such  will  have  rascals  to  steal 
either  on  horseback  or  foot,  whom  they  do  reset,  and  will 
receive  part  of  the  stolen  goods.   There  be  very  few  able  men 
in  all  that  country  of  North  Tyndalle,  but  either  they  have 
used  to  steal  in  England  or  Scotland.   And  if  any  true  man 
of  England  get  knowledge  of  the  theft  or  thieves  that  steal  his 
goods  in  Tyndalle  or  Ryddesdale,  he  had  much  rather  take  a 
part  of  his  goods  again  in  composition  tlian  pursue  ihc  ex- 
tremity by  law  against  the  thief.    For  if  the  thief  be  of  any 
great  surname  or  kindred,  and  be  lawfully  executed  by  order 
of  justice,  the  rest  of  liis  kin  or  surname  bear  as  mucli  malice, 
which  they  call  deadly  feade  (feud;,  against  such  as  follow  the 
law  against  their  cousin  the  thief,  as  though  he  had  unlawfully 
killed  him  with  a  sword ;  and  will  by  all  means  they  can  seek 
revenge  thereupon."    At  sundry  times  the  dalesmen  "have 
broken  out  of  all  order,  and  have  then,  like  rebels  or  outlaws, 
committed  very  great  and  heinous  attempts,  as  burning  and 
spoiling  of  whole  townships  and  murdering  of  gentlemen  and 
others  whom  they  have  had  grief  or  malice  unto,  so  that  for 
defence  of  them  there  have  been  great  garrisons  laid,  and  raids 
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and  incourses  both  against  them  and  by  them,  even  as  it  were 
between  England  and  Scotland  in  time  of  war.  And  even  at 
such  tiroes  they  have  done  more  harm  than  they  have  received." 
A  number  of  the  Tyndaller's  houses  are  set  together,  so  that 
they  may  give  each  other  succour  in  frays,  and  they  join 
together  in  any  quarrel  against  a  true  man,  so  that  for  dread 
of  them  "  almost  no  man  dare  foUow  his  goods  stolen  or  spoiled 
into  that  country." 

The  sides  in  the  game  are  under  the  different  names  or  leader- 
ship of  Romans  and  English,  King  Wilh'am's  men,  rovers  and 
guardian  soldiers,  Prince  Charlie's  men.  King  George's  men,  &c. 
These  names  have  probablv  been  pfiven  in  in'^morv  of  some  local 
rising,  or  from  some  well-known  event  wliich  stamped  itself  upon 
the  recollection  of  the  people.  It  is  very  curious  that  in  four  or 
five  versions  a  refrain,  which  may  well  be  a  survival  of  some 
of  the  slogans  or  family  **  cries  '*  (see  "  Three  Dukes  *'),  should 
occur  instead  of  the  ''Roman"  and  "English"  soldiers,  &c. 
These  refrains  are,  "My  theerie  and  my  thorie,'*  "Metherie  and 
metharie/*  "Methory  I  methoiy,"  "Come  a  theeiry,  come  a 
thory,"  "Come  a  theory,  oary  mathorie/'  "Cam  a  teerie,  arrie 
ma  torry,"  and  the  three  which  apparently  are  still  further  de* 
gradations  of  these,  "Ye  o'  the  boatmen/'  "Drunk  and  sober," 
"  He  I  over."  That  "slogans"  or  "war  cries"  were  used  in 
this  species  of  tribal  war  there  is  little  doubt.  In  the  North- 
umberland and  Lanrieston  versions  the  name  is  "Cripple 
Dick/'  these  words,  now  considered  as  the  name  of  a  powerful 
and  feared  leader,  may  also  indicate  the  same  origin.  The 
versions  with  these  refrains  come  from  Perthshire  (three 
versions),  Authencaim,  and  Northumberland;  Yorkshire  has 
He  I  over;  while  the  Romans  and  English,  King  Geoige*s 
men,  King  William's  men,  guardian  soldiers,  rovers,  &c.,  are 
found  in  Shropshire,  Staffordshire,  Gloucester,  Kent,  Hants, 
Bath,  Berks,  Northamptonshire,  Sussex,  some  of  which  are 
Border  counties  to  Wales,  and  others  have  sea-coasts  where 
at  different  times  invasions  have  been  expected.  In  Sussex, 
Miss  Chase  says  the  game  is  said  to  date  from  the  alarm  of 
Napoleon's  tiircatened  landing  on  the  coast ;  this  is  also  said 
in  Kent  and  Hampshire.   Miss  Burne  considers  the  game  in 
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Shropshire  10  iiave  certainly  originated  from  the  old  Border 
warfare.  She  also  considers  that  the  bread  and  wine,  barrels 
of  ale,  &€.,  are  indications  of  attempts  made  to  bribe  the 
helcagured  garrison  and  their  willingness  to  accept  it;  but  1 
think  it  more  probably  refers  to  the  fact  that  some  food,  cattle, 
and  goods  were  oftentime  given  to  the  raiders  by  the  owners 
of  the  lands  as  blackmail,  to  prevent  the  carryiDg  off  of  all 
their  property,  and  to  avoid  fighting  if  possible.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  fighting  ensues  as  the  result  of  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  food  and  drink  being  refused.  Scott  alludes  to  the 
practice  of  blackmail,  having  to  be  paid  to  a  Highland  leader 
in  Waveriey,  in  the  raid  upon  the  cattle  of  the  baron  of 
Hradwardine  (see  chap.  xv.j.  The  farms  were  scattered,  and 
berorc  the  defenders  could  combine  to  offer  resistance,  cattle 
and  goods  would  be  carried  oft",  and  the  ground  laid  waste,  if 
resistance  were  oifcrcd. 

Tlie  tunc  of  the  Northants  game  (Rev.  W.  Sweeting)  and 
Hants  (H.  S.  May)  are  so  nearly  like  the  Bath  tune  that  it 
seemed  unnecessary  to  print  them.  The  tune  of  the  Surrey 
game  is  that  of  '^Nuts  in  May."  The  words  of  the  Bath 
version  collected  by  me  are  nearly  identical  with  the  Shrop- 
shire, except  that  ''We  are  the  Romans"  Is  said  instead  ot 
"We  are  the  Rovers.**  They  are  not  therefore  printed  here, 
but  I  have  used  this  version  in  my  CkUdretis  Singing  Games, 
series  I.,  illustrated.  The  tune  of  the  Hants  version  (H.  S. 
Mayj  is  similar  to  tliat  of  Wrotham,  JxeuL  (Miss  D.  Kimball). 

Weary 

Weary,  weary,  I'm  waiting  on  you, 
I  can  wait  no  longer  on  you ; 
Three  times  I've  whistled  on  you — 

Lovey,  are  you  coming  out  ?  j 

ril  tell  mamma  when  I  go  home. 
The  boys  won't  let  my  curls  alone ; 
They  tore  my  hair,  and  broke  my  comb — 
And  that's  the  way  all  boys  get  on. 

— ^Aberdeen  Training  College  (Rev.  W.  Gregor). 

The  girls  stand  in  a  row,  and  one  goes  backwards  and  for-J 
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wards  singing  the  first  four  lines.  She  then  takes  one  out  of 
the  row,  and  they  swing  round  and  round  while  they  ail  sing 
the  other  four  lines. 

Weave  the  Diaper 

Weave  the  diaper  tick-a-tick  tick, 
Weave  the  diaper  tick ; 
Come  this  way,  come  that, 
As  close  as  a  mat, 

Athwart  and  across,  up  and  down,  round  about, 
And  forwards  and  backwards  and  inside  and  out ; 

Weave  the  diaper  thick-a-thick  thick, 

Weave  the  diaper  thick. 

— HalUvvcirs  Aursi-ry  Rhyuus^  p.  65. 

{b)  This  game  should  be  accompanied  by  a  kind  of  pantomimic 
dance,  in  which  the  motions  of  the  body  and  arms  express  the 
process  of  weaving,  the  motion  of  the  shuttle,  &c. 

(^)  Mr.  Newell  {Games  and  Songs  0/  American  Children, 
p.  80}  mentions  a  dance  called  "  Virginia  Reel,'*  which  he  says 
is  an  imitation  of  weaving.  The  first  movement  represents  the 
shooting  of  the  shuttle  from  side  to  side  and  the  passage  of  the 
woof  over  and  under  the  threads  of  the  warji ;  ilic  last  move- 
ments indicate  tlic  tightening  of  tlie  tlireads  and  bringing 
together  of  the  cloth.  Wc  n!«r,  says  that  an  acquaintance  told 
him  that  in  New  York  the  men  and  girls  stand  in  rows  by 
sevens,  an  arrangement  which  may  imitate  the  different  colours 
of  strands.  Mr.  Newell  does  not  sny  whether  any  words  are 
sung  during  the  dancing  of  the  reeL  HalHwell  gives  another 
rhyme  (p.  121),  which  may  have  belonged  to  this  weaving 
game.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  in  these  fragments 
described  by  him  we  have  remains  of  one  of  the  old  trade 
dances  and  songs. 

Weigh  the  Butter 

Two  children  stand  back  to  back,  with  their  arms  locked. 
One  stoops  as  low  as  he  can,  supporting  the  other  on  his  hack, 
and  sa3  s,  "  Weigh  the  butter  ;  "  he  rihcs,  and  the  second  stoops 
in  his  turn  with  "  Weigh  the  cheese."    The  first  repeats  with 
» 
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*'  Weigh  the  old  woman :  and  it  ends  by  the  second  with 
"  Down  to  her  knees." — Folk-lore  Journal^  v.  58. 

The  players  turn  their  backs  to  each  other,  and  link  their 
arms  together  behind.  One  player  then  bends  forward,  and 
lifts  the  other  off  his  [her]  feet  He  rises  up,  and  the  other 
bends  forward  and  lifts  him  up.  Thus  the  two  go  on  bending 
and  rising,  and  lifting  each  other  alternately,  and  keep  re- 
peating— 

Weigh  butter,  weigh  cheese, 

Weigh  a  pun  (pound)  o'  can'Ie  grease. 

—Keith  (Rev.  W.  Gregor). 

Mr.  Northall  (English  Folk  Rhymes  )  gives  this  game  with 
the  words  as — 

A  bag  o*  malt,  a  bag  o'  salt, 
Ten  tens  a  hundred. 
This  game  is  described  as  played  in  the  same  way  in  Antrim 
and  Down  (Patterson's  Glossary)^  and  also  by  Jamieson  in 
Roxbuiigh. 
See  ''Way-Zaltin." 

When  I  was  a  Young  Girl 


—Piatt  iichool,  nr.  Wrotbam,  Kent  (Miss  Burnc). 


— Hanbury,  Staffs.  (Miss  Edith  Hollis). 
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I. 


— Market  Drayton,  Salop  {Shropshire  Foik-lore). 


1  «_ 

— Oybourne,  Wilts.  (H.  S.  May). 

W  hen  I  was  a  young  giri,  a  young  girl,  a  young  girl, 
When  I  was  a  young  girl,  how  happy  was  I. 
This  way  and  that  way,  and  this  way  and  that  way, 
And  this  way  and  that  way,  and  this  way  went  I. 

When  I  had  a  svvectlieart,  a  swcctlicart,  a  sweetheart, 
When  I  had  a  sweetheart,  how  hnppy  was  I. 
Tiii^  way  and  that  way,  and  this  way  and  that  way. 
And  this  way  and  tiiat  way,  and  tliis  way  went  L 

When  I  got  married,  got  married,  got  married, 
When  I  got  married,  how  happy  was  I. 
This  way  and  that  way,  and  this  way  and  that  way, 
And  this  way  and  that  way,  and  this  way  went  L 

When  I  had  a  baby,  a  baby,  a  baby, 

Wlien  I  had  a  baby,  how  happy  was  I. 

This  way  and  that  way,  and  this  way  and  that  way, 

And  this  way  and  that  way,  and  this  way  went  I. 

When  my  baby  died,  died,  died, 

When  my  baby  died,  how  sorry  was  I. 

This  way  and  that  way,  and  this  way  and  that  way, 

And  this  way  and  that  way,  and  this  way  went  I. 
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When  my  husband  died,  died,  died, 
When  my  husband  died,  how  sorry  was  I. 

Thio  way  arui  ihat  vva\-,  lUid  tla.-^  way  and  ilint  way, 
And  this  way  and  that  way,  and  this  way  went  I. 

When  I  kept  a  donkey,  a  donkey,  a  donkey, 

When  I  kept  a  donkey,  how  happy  was  I. 

This  way  and  that  way,  and  this  way  and  that  way, 

And  this  way  and  that  way,  and  this  way  went  I. 

When  I  was  a  washerwoman,  a  washerwoman,  a  washer- 
woman, 

When  I  was  a  washerwoman,  how  happy  was  I. 
This  way  and  that  way,  and  this  way  and  that  way, 
And  this  way  and  that  way,  and  this  way  went  L 

When  I  was  a  beggar,  a  beggar,  a  beggar, 
When  I  was  a  beggar,  how  happy  was  I. 
This  way  and  that  way,  and  this  way  and  that  way, 
And  this  way  and  that  way,  and  this  way  went  I. 

— Piatt  School,  near  Wrotbazn,  Kent  (Miss  Burne). 

II.    When  I  was  a  young  girl,  a  young  girl,  a  young  girl, 
Wlicn  I  was  I  young  ^\v],  iiow  liapjiy  was  I. 
And  tliis  way  and  that  way,  and  this  way  and  that  way, 
and  this  way  and  that  way,  and  this  way  went  I. 

When  I  was  a  school-girl,  a  school-L;irl,  a  school-girl, 

Wlicn  I  was  a  srhool-girl,  oli,  this  way  went  I. 
And  this  way  .nid  that  way,  and  this  way  and  that  way, 
and  this  way  and  that  way,  and  this  way  went  L 

When  I  was  a  teacher,  a  teacher,  a  teacher, 
When  I  was  a  teacher,  oh,  this  way  went  L 
And  this  way  and  that  way,  and  this  way  and  that  way, 

and  this  way  and  tliat  way,  and  this  way  went  I. 

When  I  had  a  sweetheart,  a  sweetheart,  a  sweetheart, 
When  I  had  a  sweetheart,  oh,  this  way  went  I. 
And  this  way  and  that  way,  and  this  way  and  that  way, 
and  this  way  and  that  way,  and  this  way  went  I. 
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When  1  had  a  iiusband,  a  husband,  a  husband, 
When  I  had  a  husband,  oh  1  this  way  went  I. 
And  this  way  and  that  way,  and  this  way  and  that  way, 
and  this  way  and  that  way,  and  this  way  went  I. 

When  I  had  a  baby,  a  baby,  a  baby; 
When  I  had  a  baby,  how  happy  was  I. 
And  this  way  and  that  way,  and  this  way  and  that  way, 
and  this  way  and  that  way,  and  this  way  went  I. 

When  my  baby  died,  oh,  died,  oh,  died, 
When  my  baby  died,  how  sorry  was  I. 

And  this  way  and  that  way,  and  this  way  and  that  way, 

and  ilii--  way  uiici  lhat  way,  and  this  way  went  I. 

When  I  took  in  washing,  oh,  washing,  oh,  washing, 
When  I  took  in  washing,  oh,  this  way  went  I. 
And  this  way  and  that  way,  and  this  way  and  that  way, 
and  this  way  and  that  way,  and  this  way  went  I. 

When  I  went  out  scrubbing,  oh,  scrubbing,  oh,  scrubbing, 
When  I  went  out  scrubijiii^%  oh,  this  wn\'  went  1. 
And  this  way  and  that  way,  and  this  way  and  that  way, 
and  this  way  and  that  way,  and  this  way  went  I. 

When  my  husband  did  beat  me,  did  beat  me,  did  beat  me, 

When  my  husband  did  beat  me,  oh,  this  way  went  L 

And  this  way  and  that  way,  and  this  way  and  that  way, 
and  this  way  and  that  way,  and  this  way  went  I. 

When  my  husband  died,  oh,  died,  oh,  died, 
When  my  husband  died,  how  happy  was  I. 
And  this  way  and  that  way,  and  this  way  and  that  way, 
and  this  way  and  that  way,  and  this  w  ay  went  I. 

Hurrah  I 
"Barnes,  Surrey  (A.  B.  Gomme). 

111.  When  I  was  a  young  gcll,  a  young  gell,  a  young  gcll, 
When  I  was  a  young  gell,  i'  this  a  way  went  I. 

An'  i*  this  a  way,  an'  i'  tliat  a  way,  an'  i*  this  a  way  went  I. 

When  I  wanted  a  sweetheart,  a  sweetheart,  a  sweetheart. 

When  I  wanted  a  sweetheart,  i'  this  a  way  went  1. 

Au'  i'  this  a  way,  an'  i'  this  a  way,  an'  i'  this  a  way  went  I. 
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When  I  went  a-courting,  a-courtin',  a-courtin', 

When  I  went  a-courtin*,  i'  this  <i  way  went  I. 

An'  i'  this  a  way,  an'  i'  this  a  way,  an'  i*  this  a  way  went  I. 

When  I  did  get  married,  get  married,  get  married, 

When  I  did  get  married,  i'  this  a  way  went  L 

An'  i*  this  a  way,  an'  i'  this  a  way,  an'  i'  this  a  way  went  h 

Wlien  I  had  a  baby,  &c. 

When  I  went  to  church,  &c. 

My  husband  was  a  drunkard,  &c. 

When  I  was  a  washerwoman,  &c. 

When  I  did  peggy,  &c. 

My  baby  fell  sick,  di.c. 

My  baby  did  die,  &c. 

My  husband  did  die,  &c. 

— Liphook,  Wakefield  (Miss  Fowler). 

IV.  When  I  wore  my  flounces,  my  flounces,  my  flounces, 
When  I  wore  my  flounces,  this  a-way  went  i. 

When  I  was  a  lady,  a  lady,  a  lady, 
When  I  was  a  lady,  this  a-way  went  I. 

When  I  was  a  gentleman,  a  gentleman,  a  gentleman, 
When  I  was  a  gentleman,  this  a-way  went  I. 

When  I  was  a  washerwoman,  &c. 

When  1  was  a  schoolgirl,  &c. 

When  I  had  a  baby,  Sec 

When  I  was  a  cobbler,  &c. 

When  I  was  a  shoeblack,  &c. 

When  my  husband  beat  me,  &c. 

When  my  baby  died,  &c. 

When  my  husband  died,  &c. 

When  I  was  a  parson,  &c. 

—  Hanbury,  Staffs.  (Miss  Ldith  Holiis). 
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V.  "When  I  was  a  lady,  a  lady,  a  lady, 

When  1  was  a  lady,  a  lady  was  I. 

'Twas  this  way  and  that  way,  and  this  way  and  that. 

When  I  was  a  gentleman^  a  gentleman,  a  gentleman, 
When  I  was  a  gentleman,  a  gentleman  was  I. 
'Twas  this  way  and  that  way,  and  this  way  and  that. 

When  I  was  a  schoolgirl,  a  schoolgirl,  a  schoolgirl, 
When  I  was  a  schoolgirl,  a  sclioolgirl  was  I,  &c. 

When  I  was  a  schoolboy,  a  schoolboy,  a  schoolboy,  &c. 

When  I  was  a  schoolmaster,  a  schoolmaster,  a  school- 
master, &C. 

When  I  was  a  schoolmistress,  a  schoolmistress,  a  school- 
mistress^  &c. 

When  I  was  a  donicey,  a  donkey,  a  donkey,  &c. 

When  I  was  a  shoeblack,  a  shoeblack,  a  shoeblack,  &c 

— Ogbourae,  Wilts.  (H.  S.  MayS 

VI.  When  1  was  a  naughty  girl,  a  naughty  girl,  a  naughty  girl. 
When  1  was  a  naughty  girl,  a-this  a-way  went  1 1 

And  a-this  a-way,  and  a-that  a-way, 
And  a-tliis  a*way,  and  a-that  a-way, 
And  a-this  a-way,  and  a-that  a-way. 
And  a-this  a-way  went  I ! 

W  hen  i  was  a  good  girl,  &c.,  a-this  a-way  went  I !  6ic. 

When  I  was  a  naughty  girl,  &c. 

When  I  went  courting,  6lc. 

When  I  got  married,  &c. 

When  I  had  a  baby,  &c. 

When  the  baby  cried,  &c. 

When  the  baby  died,  &c. 

— Berrington  {Skropshire  Folk'lore^  p.  514). 

VII.  When  1  was  a  naughty  girl,  &c.  [as  above] 
When  I  went  to  school,  &c. 
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When  I  went  a-courting,  &c. 

When  I  got  married,  &c. 

When  I  had  a  baby,  &c.. 

When  the  baby  fell  sick,  ^c. 

When  my  baby  did  die,  &c. 

When  my  husband  fell  sick,  &c. 

When  my  husband  did  die,  &c. 

When  I  was  a  widow,  &c. 

Then  I  toolc  in  washing,  &c. 

Then  my  age  was  a  hundred  and  four,  &c. 

—  Market  Drayton  {Skf  opshire  l  olk-lorc,  p.  515). 

VIII.  First  1  was  a  school-maid,  a  scliooi-maid,  how  happy 

was  I ! 

.  And  a-this  a-way,  and  a-that  a-way  went  I  \ 

And  then  I  got  married,  how  happy  was  I !  &c. 

And  then  1  had  a  baby,  how  happy  was  1 1  &c. 

And  then  my  husband  died,  how  sorry  was  1 1  &c. 

And  then  i  married  a  cobbler,  how  happy  was  1 !  &c. 

And  then  the  baby  died,  how  sorry  was  I !  &c. 

And  then  I  mairied  a  soldier,  how  happy  was  1 1  &c. 

And  then  he  bought  me  a  donkey,  how  happy  was  1 1  &c. 

And  then  the  donkey  throwed  me,  how  sorry  was  1 1  &c. 

And  then  I  was  a  washing-maid,  how  happy  was  I !  &c. 

And  then  my  life  was  ended,  how  sorry  was  I ! 

— Chirbury  {Shropshire  Folk-hrt^  p.  515). 

IX.  When  iirst  we  went  to  school — ^to  school — to  school — 
How  happy  was  I ! 

Twas  this  way  and  that  way, 
How  happy  was  I ! 
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Next  I  went  to  service — to  service — to  service — 

Huw  happy  was  I ! 

*Twas  this  way,  and  that  way, 

How  happy  was  1 1  &c. 

Next  I  had  a  sweetheart — a  sweetheart — a  sweetheart — 
How  happy  was  1 1  &c 

Next  I  got  married — got  married — ^got  married — 
How  happy  was  I !  &c. 

Next  I  had  a  baby — a  baby — a  baby — 
How  happy  was  I !  &c. 

Next  my  husband  died — he  died — he  died — 
How  sorry  was  1 1  Slc 

Next  my  baby  died — she  died — she  died — 
How  sorry  was  I !  &c. 

— Dorsetshire  {Falk-lart  fmtrmU  vii.  pp.  218-219). 

X.    Oh !  when  I  was  a  soldier,  I  did  this  way,  this  way. 
Oh !  when  I  was  a  mower^  I  did  this  way,  this  way. 
Oh  1  when  T  was  a  hedge  cutter,  I  did  this  way,  this  way. 
Oh !  when  I  was  a  boot  cleaner,  I  did  this  way,  this  way. 
Oh  \  when  I  was  a  teacher,  I  did  this  way,  this  way. 
Oil !  when  I  was  a  governess,  I  did  this  way,  this  way. 
Oh  I  when  I  had  a  baby,  I  did  this  way,  this  way. 

Oil !  when  my  baby  died,  I  did  this  way,  this  way. 

—  Fernbam  and  Longcoi  Choir  Girls,  iierks. 
(Miss  I.  Barclay). 

XI-    W'lien  I  was  a  school-boy,  a  school-boy,  a  schooi-boy, 
When  I  was  a  school- boy,  this  way  went  I. 

When  I  was  a  school-girl,  &c. 

When  I  was  a-courting,  &c. 

When  I  got  married,  &c. 

When  I  had  a  baby,  <5cc. 
VOL.  II.  2  A 
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When  my  baby  died,  &c. 

When  niy  husband  was  ill,  &.c. 
When  I  was  a  shoe-black,  &c. 
When  1  was  a  washerwoman,  &c 

When  I  was  a  soldier,  &c. 

When  I  was  a  sailor,  &c. 

— Froding^ham  and  Nottinghamshire 
(Miss  M.  PeacockX 

VVlieii  I  was  a  .sclio(3l  ^\r],  a  school  girl,  a  school  ^h  \, 
When  I  was  a  school  girl,  a  this  way  went  I. 

When  I  was  a  teacher,  a  teacher,  a  teacher, 
When  I  was  a  teacher,  a  this  way  went  I. 

[Verses  follow  for  ecu  it  in' — 

iiiaiTiccl  W  Miiian, 
having  a  baby, 
death  of  baby.] 

— Earls  Heaton  (H.  Hardy). 

XI n.  When  1  went  a  courting,  I  went  just  so. 

When  next  I  went  a  courting,  1  went  just  so  ; 
When  next  I  went  a  com  tin*;,  I  went  just  so; 
When  next  I  went  a  courting,  I  went  just  so. 

—  Haxey,  Lincolnshire  (C.  C.  Bell). 

(c)  The  children  join  hands  and  form  a  ring.  They  all  dance 
or  walk  round  singing  the  words  of  the  first  two  lines  of  each 
verse.   Then  all  standing  still,  they  unclasp  hands,  and  con> 

tinue  singing  the  next  two  lines,  and  while  doing  so  each  child 
performs  some  action  which  illustrates  the  events,  work,  con- 
dition, or  profession  mentioned  in  tlie  first  h"nc  of  the  verse 
they  arc  singing- ;  then  rejoining  iiands  they  all  dance  round  in  a 
circle  again.  The  actions  used  to  illustrate  the  different  events 
are :  In  the  versions  from  Piatt  school,  for  "young  girl,"  each 
child  holds  out  her  dress  and  dances  a  step  first  to  the  right,  then 
to  the  left,  two  or  three  times,  finishing  by  turning  herself  quite 
round ;  for  a  "  sweetheart,**  the  children  turn  their  heads  and 
kiss  their  hands  to  the  child  behind  them ;  for  "  got  married," 
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they  all  walk  round  in  ring  form,  two  by  two,  arm  in  arm ;  for 
having  a  baby,  they  each  *'rock"  and  *'hush"  a  pretended 
baby;  when  the  baby  dies,  each  pretends  to  cry;  when  the 
husband  dies,  they  throw  their  aprons  or  handkerchiefs  over 
their  heads  and  faces ;  for  "  keeping  a  donkey,"  6ach  child  pre- 
tends to  beat  and  drive  the  child  immediately  in  front  of  her ; 
for  *' washerwoman,"  each  pretends  to  wash  or  wring  clothes; 
for  a  "  beggar,"  eacli  drops  curtseys,  and  holds  out  her  hand 
as  if  asking  alms,  putting  on  an  imploring  countenance.  The 
Barnes'  version  is  played  in  the  same  way,  with  the  addi- 
tion oi  liulding^  the  hands  together  to  rej^resent  a  book,  as  if 
learning  lessons,  for  ''schoolgirl  "  ;  pretending  to  hold  a  cane, 
and  holding  up  fingers  for  silence,  when  a  "teacher";  when 
**my  husband  did  beat  me,"  each  pretends  to  fight;  and  for 
"  my  husband  died,"  each  child  walks  round  joyfully,  waving 
her  handkerchief,  and  all  calling  out  Hurrah]  at  the  end;  the 
other  verses  being  acted  the  same  as  at  Piatt  The  Liphook 
version  is  much  the  same:  the  children  beckon  with  their 
fingers  when  "wanting  a  sweetheart";  kneel  down  and  pre-  ' 
tend  to  pray  when  "  at  church  " ;  prod  pretended  "  clothes  "  in  a 
wash-tub  with  a  '*  doll v  '  stick  when  "  I  did  peggy  "  is  said ;  and 
mourn  for  the  "husband's"  death.  In  the  Hanbur\'  game,  the 
children  dance  round  or  shake  themselves  for  "  flounces  "  ;  hold 
up  dresses  and  walk  nicely  for  "lady";  bow  to  each  other  for 
**  gentlemen  " ;  pretend  to  mend  shoes  when  "  cobblers  " ;  brush 
shoes  for  "shoeblack";  clap  hands  when  the  "husband" dies; 
and  kneel  when  they  are  parsons."  In  the  Ogboume  game,  the 
children  *'hold  up  their  dresses  as  ladies  do  "  in  the  first  verse ; 
take  off  their  hats  repeatedly  when  ''gentlemen";  pretend  to 
cry  when  "schoolgirls";  walking  round,  swinging  their  arms, 
and  looking  as  cocky  as  possible,  when  "sdioolboys  " ;  patting 
each  other's  backs  when  "schoolmasters  " ;  clapping  hands  for 
schoolmistresses  " ;  stooping  duvvu  and  walking  on  all  fours 
for  a  "dniikey  "  ;  and  brushing  shoes  for  "shoeblack."  In  the 
Shropshire  games  at  Berrington,  each  child  "walks  demurely" 
for  a  good  girl  ;  puts  finger  on  lip  for  "  naughty  girl "  ;  walks 
two  and  two,  arm  in  arm,  for  "  courting  holds  on  to  her  dress 
for  "  married  " ;  whips  the  "  baby,"  and  cries  when  it  dies.  In 
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the  Market  Drayton  game,  each  piclcnds  to  tear  her  cloLhcs 
for  "naughty  girl";  pretends  to  carry  a  bag  for  "school- 
girl"; walk  in  pairs  side  by  side  for  "  courtini,'^ " ;  the  sanit-, 
arm  in  arm,  for  "married  " ;  "hushes"  for  a  baby,  pretends  to 
pat  on  the  back  for  sick  baby ;  covers  her  face  with  handker- 
chief when  baby  dies ;  pats  her  chest  when  husband  is  sick, 
cries  and  "makes  dreadful  work"  when  he  dies;  puts  on 
handkerchief  for  a  widow's  veil  for  a  widow ;  hobbles  alon^, 
and  finally  falls  down  when  ''a  hundred  and  four.'*   In  the 
Dorset  game,  when  at   service/'  an  imitation  of  scrubbing  and 
sweeping  is  given;  walk  in  couples  for  sweethearts,  and 
married ;  the  remaining  verses  the  same  as  the  Piatt  version. 
In  the  Fcrnham  game  the  children  shoot  out  their  arms  alter- 
nately for  a  soldier ;  for  a  movvcr,  they  stand  sideways  and 
pretend  to  cut  grass ;  for  hedge-cutter,  they  pretend  to  cut 
with  a  downward  movement,  as  with  a  beit        bill]  hook,  the 
other  action  similar  to  the  Piatt  and  Barnes  games.    In  the 
Frodingham  game  they  stamp  and  pretend  to  drill  for  "  school- 
boys," pretend  to  sew  as  "schoolgirls,"  kiss  for  "courting," 
put  on  a  ring  for    getting  married,"  run  for  a  doctor  when 
"  husband "  is  ill,  punch  and  push  each  other  for  **  soldiers," 
and  haul  ropes  for  "sailors.*'   In  other  versions,  in  which 
carpenters,  blacksmiths,  farmers,  bakers  appear,  actions  show- 
ing something  of  those  trades  are  performed. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  description  of  the  way  this  ^amc 
played,  tliat  it  consists  of  imitative  actions  of  different 
events  in  life,  or  of  actions  imitalinj:]^  trades  and  occupations.  It 
was  probably  at  one  time  plaj'^ed  by  both  j^nrls  and  boys,  young 
men  and  young  women,  it  is  now  but  seldom  played  by  boys, 
and  therefore  those  verses  containing  lines  describing  male 
occupations  are  not  nearly  so  frequently  met  with  as  those 
describing  girls'  or  womens'  life  only.  Young  girl,  sweetheart, 
or  going  courtin',  marriage,  birth  of  children,  loss  of  baby  and 
husband,  widowhood,  and  the  occupations  of  washing  and 
cleaning,  exactly  sum  up  the  principal  and  important  events  in 
many  working  womens'  lives^comprising,  in  fact,  the  whole. 
This  was  truer  many  years  ago  than  now,  and  the  mutton 
in  many  versions  of  school  girl,  teaciicr,  ^^uvciness,  indicate  in 
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those  versions  the  influence  which  education,  first  In  the  shape 
of  dame  or  village  schools,  Sunday  schools,  and  latterly  Board 
schools,  has  had  upon  the  minds  and  playtime  of  the  children. 
These  lines  may  certainly  be  looked  upon  as  introductions  by 
the  children  of  comparatively  modem  times,  and  doubtless  have 
taken  the  place  of  some  older  custom  or  habit.  This  game  is 
(  xactly  one  of  those  to  which  addilio;,.-,  aiitl  ciltcrations  of  this 
kind  can  be  made  without  destroying  or  materially  altering,  or 
aflfecting,  its  sense.  It  can  live  as  a  simple  j^ame  in  an  almost 
complete  state  long  after  its  original  wording  iias  been  lost  or 
forgotten,  and  as  long  as  occupations  continue  and  events 
occur  which  lend  themselves  to  dumb  action.  The  origin  of 
the  game  I  consider  to  be  those  dances  and  songs  performed 
In  imitation  of  the  serious  avocations  of  life,  when  such  cere* 
monies  were  considered  necessary  to  tfadr  proper  performance, 
and  acceptable  to  the  deities  presiding  over  such  functions, 
arising  from  belief  In  sympathetic  magic. 

At  harvest  homes  it  was  customary  for  the  men  engaged  in 
the  work  of  tlic  farm  to  go  through  a  scries  of  performances 
depicting  their  various  occupations  with  song  and  dance,  from 
their  engagement  as  labourers  until  the  harvest  was  completed, 
and  at  some  faii  s  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  village,  in 
song  and  dance,  would  go  through  in  pantomimic  representa- 
tion, the  several  events  of  the  year,  such  as  courting,  marriage, 
&c.,  and  their  several  occupations. 

Perhaps  the  most  singular  instance  of  imitative  action  being 
used  in  a  semi-religious  purpose.  Is  that  recorded  by  GIraldus 
Cambrensis  in  the  twelfth  century,  who,  speaking  of  the  church 
of  St.  Almedha,  near  Brecknock,  says  a  solemn  feast  is  held 
annually  in  the  beginning  of  August :  "  You  may  see  men  and 
girls,  now  in  the  church,  now  in  the  churchyard,  now  in  the 
dance,  which  is  led  round  the  churchyard  with  a  song,  on  a 
sudden  falling  on  the  ground  as  in  a  trance,  then  jumping  up 
as  in  a  frenzy,  and  representing  with  their  hands  and  feet 
before  the  people  whatever  work  they  have  unlawfully  done  on 
feast  days;  you  may  see  one  man  put  his  hands  to  the  plough, 
and  another,  as  it  were,  goad  on  the  oxen,  one  man  imitating  a 
shoemaker,  another  a  tanner.   Now  you  may  see  a  girl  with  a 
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distaff  drawing  out  the  thread  and  winding  it  again  on  the 
spindle ;  another  walking  and  arranging  the  threads  for  the 
spindle ;  another  throwing  the  shuttle  and  seeming  to  weave  " 
{Itinerary  of  IVaUs,  chap.  ii.). 

For  the  significance  of  some  of  the  pantomimic  actions  used, 
I  may  mention  that  in  Cheshire  for  a  couple  to  walk  "  arm-in- 
arm  "  is  significant  of  a  betrothed  or  engaged  couple. 

Other  versions  have  been  sent  me,  but  so  similar  to  those 
given  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  them  here.  The  tunes 
vary  more.  In  bome  places  the  game  is  sung  to  tlint  of  "  Nuts 
in  May."  In  Barnes  the  tune  used  was  sometimes  that  of 
"  Isabella/*  vol.  i.  p.  247,  and  sometimes  the  first  one  printed 
here. 

The  game  is  mentioned  by  Newell  {GatneSt  p.  88). 
Whiddy 

Whiddy,  whiddy,  way. 
If  you  don't  come,  I  won't  play. 
The  players,  except  one,  stand  in  a  den  or  home.    One  player 
clasps  his  hands  together,  with  the  two  forefingers  extended, 
He  sings  out  the  above,  and  the  boys  who  are  **  home " 
then  cry —     Warning  once,  warning  twice. 
Warning  three  times  over ; 
When  the  cock  crows  out  come  I, 
Whiddy,  whiddy,  wake-cock.   Warning ! 
This  is  called  ''Saying  their  prayers/    The  boy  who  begins 
must  touch  another  boy,  keeping  his  hands  clasped  as  above. 
These  two  then  join  hands,  and  pursue  the  others;  those  whom 
they  catch  also  joining  hands,  till  they  form  a  long  line.    If  the 
players  who  are  in  the  home  run  out  before  saj'ing  their  prayers, 
the  other  boys  have  the  right  to  pummel  them,  or  ride  home 
on  their  backs. — London  (J.  P.  Emslie,  A.  B.  Gomme). 

See  "Chickidy  Hand."  "Hunt  the  Staigie,"  "Stag," 
**  Wamey." 

Whigmeleerie 

A  game  occasionally  plac  ed  in  Angus.  A  pin  was  stuck  in  the 
centre  of  a  circle,  from  which  there  were  as  many  radii  as  there 
were  persons  in  the  company,  with  two  names  of  each  person 
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at  the  radius  opposite  to  him.  On  the  pin  an  index  was  placed, 
and  moved  round  by  every  one  in  turn,  and  at  whatsoever 
person's  radius  it  stopped,  he  was  obliged  to  drink  ofT  his 
glass. — Jamiesoii. 

A  species  of  chance  game,  played  apparently  with  a  kind  of 
totum. 

Whip 

A  boy's  game,  called  in  the  South  ''Hoop  or  Hoop  Hide.'* 
This  is  a  curious  instance  of  corruption,  for  the  name  hoop  is 
pronounced  in  the  local  manner  as  hooip,  whence  wiiip. — 
Easther's  Almondbury  Glossary, 

Whfshta  Dance 

An  old-fashioned  dance,  in  which  a  cushion  is  used  (o  kneel 
upon. — Dickinson's  Cumberland  Glossary, 
See   Cushion  Dance." 

Who  goes  round  my  Stone  Wall 
L    Wlio's  going  round  my  stone  wall  ? 
Nobody,  only  little  Jacky  Lingo. 
Pray  don't  steal  none  of  my  fat  sheep, 
Unless  I  take  one  by  one,  two  by  two,  three  by  three, 
Follow  me. 

Have  you  seen  anything  of  my  black  sheep  ? 

Yes!  I  gave  them  a  lot  of  bread  and  butter  and  sent 

them  up  there  [pointing  to  left  or  right]. 
Then  wiiat  have  you  got  behind  you? 
Only  a  few  [  <  »or  black  sheep. 
Well  I  let  I  lie  see. 
[The  child  immediately  behind  Johnny  Lingo  shows  its  foot 
between  her  feet,  and  on  seeing  it  the  centre  child  saysj 
Here's  my  black  sheep. 

— Winterlon,  Andrrby,  Nottinghamshire 
(Miss  M.  Peacock). 

II.   Who*s  that  going  round  my  stony  walk  ? 
It's  only  Bobby  Bingo. 
Have  you  stolen  any  of  my  sheep  ? 
Yes !  I  stole  one  last  night  and  one  the  night  before. 

— ^Enboume  School,  Berks  (Miss  M.  Ktmber). 
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IIL    Who  goes  round  this  stoney  wa'  ? 
Nane  but  Johnnie  Lingo. 

Tak  care  and  no  steal  ony  o'  my  fat  sheep  away  ! 
Nane  but  ane»  --Galloway  (J.  G.  Carter). 

IV.    Who  goes  round  my  pinfold  wall  ? 
Little  Johnny  Ringo. 
Don't  steal  all  my  fat  sheep! 
No  more  1  will,  no  more  I  may, 
Until  I've  stol'n  'em  all  away, 

Nip,  Johnny  Ringo.  —Addy's  Sheffield  Glossary. 


V.  WIio's  that  walking  round  my  sandy  path  ? 
Only  Jack  and  Jingle. 

Don't  you  steal  none  of  my  fat  geese ! 
Yes,  I  will,  or  No,  I  won't.   Ill  take  them  one  by  one, 
and  two  by  two,  and  call  them  Jack  and  Jingle. 

— Barnes,  Surrey  (A.  B.  Gomme). 

VI.  Who  runs  round  my  pen  pound  ? 
No  one  but  old  King  Sailor. 

Don't  you  steal  all  my  sheep  away,  while  I'm  a  waller  1 
Steal  them  all  away  one  by  one,  and  leave  none  but 
old  King  Sailor. 

— Raunds  {h'orthanfs  Nates  Mtd Queries^  i.  p.  332). 
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Vil.   Who's  that  walking  round  my  walk  ? 
Only  Jackie  Jingle. 
Don't  you  steal  of  my  fat  sheep 
The  more  I  will,  the  more  I  won't. 
Unless  I  take  them  one  by  one, 
And  that  is  Jackie  Jingle. 

— Hersham,  Surrey  {Ftilk-lore  Recordf  v.  85). 

Who's  going  round  my  sunny  wall  to  night? 

Only  little  Jacky  Lingo. 

Don't  steal  any  of  m^^  fat  chicks. 

I  stole  one  last  night 

And  gave  it  a  little  hay, 

Tliere  came  a  little  blackbird, 

And  carried  it  away. 

—Docking,  Essex  {J^oik-lifrt  Hecffrd^  iii.  170). 

IX.  Who's  that  round  my  stable  door  [or  stony  wall]  ? 
Only  little  Jack  and  Jingo. 

Don't  you  steal  any  of  my  fat  pigs ! 

I  stole  one  last  night  and  the  night  before, 

Chick,  chick,  come  along  with  me. 

— Deptford,  Kent  (Miss  Chase). 

X.  Who's  ihis  walking  round  my  stony  gravel  path  ? 
Only  little  Jacky  Jingle. 

Last  night  lie  stole  one  of  my  sheep. 

Put  him  in  tlie  loid, 

Along  came  a  blackbird,  and  pecked  off  his  nose. 

— Hampshire  (Miss  Mendham). 
XI.    Who  is  going  round  my  fine  stony  house? 
Only  Daddy  Dingo. 
Don't  take  any  of  my  fine  chicks. 
Only  this  one,  O ! 

— Ellesmeie  (Burners  Shropskin  Foik-larf^  p.  520). 

Xll.   Who  is  that  walking  round  my  stone-wall  ? 

Only  little  Johnnie  Nero. 

Well,  don't  you  steal  any  of  my  Idt  sheep! 

I  stole  one  last  night  and  gave  it  a  lock  of  hay, 

Here  come  1  to  take  another  away. 

— Sporle,  Norfolk  (Miss  Matthews). 
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XIIL    Who's  that  going  round  my  pretty  garden  ? 

Only  Jacky  Jingo. 

Don't  you  steal  any  of  my  fat  sheep  I 
Oh,  no  I  won't;  ob,  yes  1  will;  and  if  I  do  I'll  take 
them  one  by  one^  so  out  comes  Jacky  Jingo. 

—Ogbourae,  Wilts.  (H.  S.  May). 

XIV.   Who's  going  round  my  sheepfold  ? 
Only  poor  Jack  Lingo. 
Don't  steal  any  of  ray  black  sheep  I 

No,  I  won't,  only  buy  one. 

— Roxton,  St.  Neots  (Miss  E.  Lumley)^ 

XV.    Who  goes  round  my  house  this  night  ? 
None  but  Limping  Tom. 
Do  you  want  any  of  my  chickens  this  night  ? 
None  but  this  poor  one.    ^Macduff  (Rev.  W.  Gregor). 

XVI.    Who  goes  luund  my  house  this  night? 
Who  but  Blood}^  Tom  ! 
Who  stole  all  my  chickens  away  ? 
None  but  this  poor  one. 

—Chambers's  Pti>^.  Rhymes y  122. 

XVIL   Who  goes  round  the  house  at  night  ? 
None  but  Bloody  Tom. 
Tack  care  an'  tack  nane  o'  my  chickens  awa' ! 
None  but  this  poor  one.       —Keith  (Rev.  W.  Gregor. 

XVIII.    Johnny,  Johnny  Ringo, 

Don't  steal  all  my  faun  sheep. 
Nob  but  one  by  one, 

Whaul  they're  all  done. 

— Easther's  Almondbury  Glossary. 

XIX.   Who's  going  round  my  stone  wall  ? 
Only  an  old  witch. 

Don't  take  any  of  my  bad  chickens! 

No,  only  this  one.    —Hanbury,  Starts.  (Miss  E.  Hollis). 

{b)  The  players  stand  in  a  circle,  but  they  do  not  neces- 
sarily hold  hands,  nor  do  they  move  round.  One  player 
kneels  or  stands  in  the  centre,  and  another  walks  round  out- 
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side  the  circle.  The  child  in  the  centre  asks  the  questions, 
and  the  child  outside  (Johnny  Lingo)  replies.  When  the  last 
answer  is  given,  the  outside  player,  or  Johnny  Lingo,  touches 
one  of  the  circle  on  the  back ;  this  player,  without  speaking, 
then  follows  Johnny  Lingo  and  stands  behind  her  holding 
her  by  her  dress,  or  round  the  waist  The  dialogue  is  then 
repeated,  and  another  child  taken.  This  is  continued  until  all 
the  circle  are  behind  Joluiny  Lingo.  Then  the  child  in  the 
centre  tries  to  catch  une  of  Llicm,  and  Joliiiri>  Lingo  tries 
to  prevent  it ;  as  soon  as  one  player  is  caught  she  stands 
aside,  and  when  all  nrc  raught  the  game  is  over. 

This  is  the  usual  way  of  playing.  The  variations  are:  in 
Galloway,  Enboume,  Keith,  and  Hanbury,  the  centre  player 
shuts  her  eyes,  or  is  blindfolded.  In  the  Almondbury  version, 
when  the  centre  child  gets  up  to  look  for  his  sheep,  and 
finds  them  (they  do  not  stand  behind  Johnny  Ringo,  but 
hide),  they  run  about  "baaing;"  when  he  catches  them  he 
pretends  to  cut  their  heads  off.  In  Chambers^s  description 
ot  the  game^  all  the  players  except  two  sit  upon  the  ground 
in  a  circle  (sitting  or  lying  down  also  obtains  at  Barnes), 
one  of  the  two  stands  Inside,  and  the  other  personates 
"  Bloody  Tom,"  Bloody  Tom  tries  to  carry  off  a  player  after 
the  dialogue  iias  been  said,  and  the  centre  child  tries  to 
prevent  this  one  from  being  taken,  and  the  rest  of  the  circle 
"cower  more  closely  round  liim."  In  the  Macduff  version, 
when  all  the  players  have  been  taken,  the  centre  child  runs 
about  crying,  "Where  are  all  my  chickens?"  Some  of  the 
"chickens,"  on  hearing  this,  try  to  run  away  from  **  Limping 
Tom  "  to  her,  and  he  tries  to  prevent  them.  He  puts  them  all 
behind  him  in  single  file,  and  the  centre  child  then  tries  to  catch 
them ;  when  she  catches  them  all  she  becomes  Limping  Tom, 
and  be  the  shepherd  or  hen.  Dr.  Gregor  says  (Keith) — ^The 
game  is  generally  played  by  boys ;  the  keeper  kneels  or  sits  in 
the  middle  of  the  circle;  when  all  the  sheep  are  gone,  and 
he  gets  no  answers  to  his  questions,  he  crawls  away  still 
blindfolded,  and  searches  for  the  lost  sheep.  The  first  player 
he  finds  becomes  keeper,  and  he  becomes  Bloody  Tom.  In 
the  Winterton  version  (No.  I.)  there  is  a  further  dialogue.  The 
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game  is  played  in  the  usual  way  at  the  beginning.  When  jacko 
Lingo  sa3's,  "  Follow  me"  (he  had  previously,  when  saying  one 
by  one  and  two  b}'  two,  &c.,  touched  three  chihii en  on  their 
back  in  turn),  tlic  third  one  touched  leaves  the  ring,  and  stands 
beliind  him  holding  his  clothes  or  waist.  This  is  done  until 
all  the  cliildren  forming  the  circle  are  holding  on  behind  him. 
The  child  in  the  centre  then  asks  the  next  question.  When  she 
says,  **  Here's  my  black  sheep/'  she  tries  to  dodge  behind 
Jacky  UngOy  and  catch  the  child  behind  him.  When  she 
has  done  this  she  begins  again  at  "  Have  you  seen  anything 
of  my  black  sheep,*'  until  she  has  caught  all  the  children 
behind  Jacky  Lingo.  In  two  versions,  Deptfbrd  and  Bocking, 
there  is  no  mention  of  a  player  being  in  the  centre,  but  this 
is  an  obvious  nccessit}'  unless  the  second  player  stands  also 
outside  the  circle.  In  the  Raunds  \  er->ioii  the  ring  moves  slowly 
round.  In  the  Hants  version  (Miss  Mcndliam)  the  children  sit 
in  a  line.  The  thief  takes  one  at  a  time  and  hides  them,  and  the 
shepherd  pulls  them  out  of  their  hiding-places.  In  the  Shrop- 
shire game,  the  chickens  crouch  down  behind  their  mother, 
holding  her  gown,  and  the  fox  walks  round  them. 

{c)  This  game  appears  to  represent  a  village  (by  the  players 
standing  still  in  circle  form),  and  from  the  dialogue  the  chtl* 
dren  not  only  represent  the  village,  but  sheep  or  chickens 
belonging  to  it  The  other  two  players  are — one  a  watchman 
or  shepherd,  and  the  other  a  wolf,  fox,  or  other  depredatory 
animal.  The  sheep  may  possibly  be  supposed  to  be  in  the 
pound  or  fold;  the  thief  comes  over  the  boundaries  from  a 
neighbouring  village  or  forest  to  steal  the  sheep  at  night  ; 
the  watchman  or  shepherd,  although  at  first  apparently 
deceived  by  the  wolf,  discovers  the  loss,  and  a  fight  ensues, 
in  wliich  the  thief  gets  the  worse,  and  some  of  the  animals, 
if  not  all,  are  supposed  to  be  recovered.  The  names  used 
in  the  game, — pen  pound,  pinfold,  fold,  stone  wall,  sunny 
wall,  snndy  path,  gravel  path,  sheep  fold,  garden,  house, 
are  all  indications  that  a  village  and  its  surroundings  is 
intended  to  be  represented,  and  this  game  differs  in  that 
respect  from  the  ordinary  Fox  and  Geese  and  Hen  and 
Chickens  games,  in  which  no  mention  is  made  of  these. 
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Halliwell  records  two  versions  {Xiifsc?-y  Rhyvics,  pp.  6l,  68). 
Tlic  words  and  metliod  of  playing  are  the  same  as  some  of  those 
recorded  above.  There  is  also  a  version  in  Suffolk  County  Folk- 
Ure^  pp.  65,  66,  which  beginning  with  "  Who's  going  round 
my  little  stony  wall  ?  "  after  the  sheep  are  aU  stolen,  continues 
with  a  dialogue,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  game  of  "Witch." 
The  Rev.  W,  S.  Sykes  sends  one  from  Setde,  Yorkshire,  the 
words  of  which  are  the  same  as  No.  XIV.,  except  that  the  last 
line  has  "just  one"  instead  of  "buy  one."  Mr.  Newell  gives 
a  version  played  b}'  American  children. 

Widow 

I.  One  poor  ividder  all  left  alone, 

Only  one  daughter  to  marry  at  home. 
Chews  [choose]  for  the  worst,  and  chews  for  the  best, 
^  And  chews  the  one  that  yew  [you]  love  best. 

Now  you're  married,  I  wish  ye  good  joy, 
Ivery  year  a  gal  or  a  boy ! 
If  one  'ont  dew,  ye  must  hev  tew, 
So  pray,  young  couple,  kiss  te'gither. 

— Swafiliam,  Norfolk  (Miss  Matthews). 

11.    Here  is  a  poor  widow  who  is  left  aiunc, 
And  all  her  children  married  and  gone  ; 
Come  choose  the  east,  come  choose  the  west. 
Come  choose  the  one  you  love  the  best. 

Now  since  you've  got  married,  I  wish  you  joy. 
Every  year  a  girl  and  Xa^y ; 
Love  one  another  like  sister  and  t»rother, 
1  pray  you  couple  come  kiss  together. 

—Penh  (Kcv.  \V.  Gre^for). 

Ill,  One  poor  widow  was  left  alone. 

Daughter,  daughter,  marry  at  home; 

Choose  the  worst,  or  choose  the  best, 
Choose  tlie  young  gcnlleraan  you  love  best. 

Now  you  are  married,  1  wish  you  joy, 
Father  and  mother,  3'ou  must  obey, 
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Love  one  another  like  sister  and  brother, 
And  now,  young  couple,  come  kiss  together. 

— Bexley  Heath  (Miss  Morris.) 

IV.    One  poor  widow  is  left  all  alone,  all  alone,  all  alone, 
Choose  tlie  worst,  and  choose  the  best, 
And  choose  the  one  that  you  like  hest. 

Now  she's  married  I  wish  her  joy. 
Her  father  and  mother  she  must  obey, 
Love  one  another  like  sisters  and  brothers, 

And  now  it's  time  to  go  away. 

-  Suffolk  Gnm/y  F(Oik-/on\  p.  67. 

V.    One  poor  widow  was  left  alone, 

She  had  but  one  daughter  to  marry  alone ; 
Come  choose  the  worst,  come  choose  the  best, 
Come  choose  the  young  girl  that  you  like  best. 

— Maxey,  Northants  (Rev.  W.  D.  Sweeting). 

VI.   Here's  a  poor  widow  she's  left  alone, 
She  has  got  nothing  to  marry  upon  ; 
Come  choose  to  the  east,  come  choose  to  the  west. 
Come  choose  the  one  that  you  love  best. 

Now  they're  married,  we  wish  them  joy. 
Every  year  a  girl  and  a  boy ; 
Seven  years  old,  seven  years  to  come, 
Now  kiss  the  couple,  and  that's  well  done. 

— ^Auchterarder,  N.6.  (Miss  £.  S.  Haldane). 

(d)  The  children  form  a  l  inj^  by  joining  hajuls.  One  player 
stands  in  the  centre.  The  m  ^  dance  round  sing:ing  the  first 
verse ;  the  widow  then  chooses  one  player  from  the  ring,  who 
goes  into  the  centre  with  her,  and  the  ring  dances  round 
singing  the  second  part.  The  one  first  in  the  centre  then 
joins  the  ring,  and  the  second  player  becomes  the  widow  and 
chooses  in  her  turn. 

This  belongs  to  the  marriage  group  of  Kiss  in  the  Ring 
games.  Northall  {EngUsh  Folk  Rh/tfus,  p.  374),  gives  a 
version  similar  to  the  above. 

See  Kiss  in  the  Ring,"  *'  Poor  Widow,"  "  Sally  Water," 
"  Silly  Young  Man." 
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Wiggle-Waggle 

The  players  sit  round  a  table  under  the  presidency  of  a 
"  Buck."  Each  person  has  his  fingers  clenclied,  and  the 
thumb  extended.  Buck  from  lime  to  time  calls  out  as  suits 
his  fancy :  "  Buck  says,  Thumbs  up ! "  or,  Buck  says, 
Thumbs  down  !  "  or,  "  Wiggle-waggle  !  "  If  he  says  "Thumbs 
up!"  he  places  both  hands  on  the  table,  with  the  thumbs 
sticking  straight  up.  If  *'  Thumbs  down  ! "  he  rests  his  thumbs 
on  the  table  with  his  hands  up.  If  "Wiggle-waggle!"  he 
places  bis  hands  as  in  ''Thumbs  up  I"  but  wags  his  thumbs 
nimbly.  Everybody  at  the  table  has  to  follow  the  word  of 
command  on  the  instant,  and  any  who  fail  to  do  so  are  liable 
to  a  forfeit. — Evan's  Leicestershire  Wards, 

See  "  Horns." 

Wild  Boar 

''Shoeing  the  Wild  Boar,"  a  game  in  which  the  player  sits 
cross-legged  on  a  beam  or  pole,  each  of  the  extremities  of 
which  is  placed  or  swung  in  the  eyes  of  a  rope  suspended 
from  the  back  tree  of  an  outhouse.  The  person  uses  a  switch, 
as  if  in  the  act  of  whipping  up  a  horse;  when  being  thus 
unsteadily  mounted,  he  is  most  apt  to  lose  his  balance.  If 
he  retains  it,  he  is  victor  over  those  who  fail. — Teviotdale 
(Jamieson). 

Wild  Birds 

"AH  the  Wild  Birds  in  the  Air,"  the  name  of  a  game  in 
which  one  acts  the  dam  of  a  number  of  birds,  who  gives 
distinct  names  of  birds,  such  as  are  generally  known  to  all 

that  are  engaged  in  the  sport.  The  person  wlio  opposes  tries 
to  ^^uess  the  name  of  each  individuiil.  When  he  errs  he  is 
subject  to  a  stroke  on  tlie  back.  When  he  guesses  right  lie 
carries  away  on  liis  back  lliat  bird,  which  is  subjected  to  a 
blow  from  each  of  the  rest.  When  he  has  discovered  and 
carried  off  the  whole,  he  has  gained  the  game. — Jamieson. 
Jamieson  adds  that  this  sport  seems  only  to  be  retained  in 
Abernethy,  Perthshire ;  and  it  is  probable,  from  the  antiquity 
of  the  place,  that  it  is  very  ancient. 
See  "AU  the  Birds  in  the  Air,"   Fool,  FooL" 
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384      WILLIE.  WILLIE  WASTELL—WIND  UP,  &c. 

WiUie,  WilUe  Wastell 

WiUH  Willie  WasteU, 
I  am  on  your  castle, 
A'  the  dogs  in  the  toun 

Winna  pu'  Willie  doiin. 

Uke  WUlie,  Willie  Wastel, 

I  am  in  my  castel 

A'  the  dogs  in  the  toun 

Dare  not  ding  me  doun. — Jamieson. 

A  writer  in  the  Gcnilt ifit-fi  s  Magazine  for  1822,  i^art  I. 
p.  401,  says  that  the  old  distich — 

Willy,  Willy  Waeshale ! 
Keep  off  my  castle." 
•  used  in  the  North  in  the  }^ame  of  limbo,  cotitains  the  true  etymon 
of  the  adjective  "  Willy." 

The  same  game  as  "Tom  Tiddler's  Ground."    It  is  played 
in  the  same  way.   Jamieson  says  the  second  rhyme  given 
shows  that  the  rhyme  was  formerly  repeated  by  the  player 
holding  the  castle,  and  not,  as  now,  by  the  opposing  players. 
See  «  King  of  the  Castle,"  "Tom  Tiddler's  Ground." 

Wind  up  the  Bush  Faggot 

AndanUf  with  determined  deliberation. 

Roprut  from  Ix^i^inniiig  till  .ill  are  wound  up. 
AllegrOy  with  unbounded  vigour. 


1  wi- 

Nott. — (i)  The  simplicity  of  time  and  no  datted  notes,  also  chatij^e  of  key  for|  music. 

(2)  The  game  unites  common  and  triple  lime  very  successfully. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  the  injunction  il  is  best      to  wind  up  too  ti^'ht. 

—Essex  (Miss  Dendy). 

In  the  Essex  ^amc  all  the  players  join  liands  and  form  a 
long  liuc.   They  should  stand  in  sizes,  the  tallest  should  be 
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the  first,  and  should  stand  quite  still.  All  the  rest  walk  round 
this  tallest  one,  singing— 

Wind  up  the  bush  faggot,  and  wind  it  up  tight, 

Wind  it  all  day  and  again  at  night, 

to  the  first  part  of  the  tune  given — that  in  three-eight  time. 

This  is  to  be  repeated  until  all  the  players  are  wound  round 

the  centre  or  tallest  player,  in  a  tight  coil.    Then  they  all 

sing- 
Stir  up  the  dumplings,  the  pot  boils  over, 

to  the  second  part  of  the  tune  in  2-4  time.  This  is  repeated, 
all  jumping  simultaneously  to  the  changed  time,  until  there 
is  a  general  scrimmage,  with  shrieking  and  laughter,  and  a 
break  up.    The  players  should  look  somewhat  like  a  watch 


spring. 


As  soon  as  the  last  one  is  wound  up,  no 


matter  in  what  part  of  the  3-8  time  music  they  may  be^  they 
leave  off  and  begin  to  jump  up  and  down,  and  sing  to  the 
2-4  music. — Essex  (Miss  Dend} ). 
TTiis  game  is  called  "Wind  up  the  Watch"  in  Wolstanton, 

North  Staffordshire  Potteries,  and  is  played  in  the  same  manner. 
The  words  are  only,  "Wind  up  the  Watch,"  and  are  said. 
W^hen  all  the  players  are  wound  up  they  begin  to  unwind, 
saying,  "  Unwind  the  Watch." — Miss  Bush.  Called  *'  Wind 
up  Jack"  in  Shropshire.  It  is  the  closing  game  of  any  play- 
time, and  was  played  before  *' breaking-up"  at  a  boys'  school 
at  Shrewsbury,  1850-56.  The  players  form  a  line  hand  in 
hand,  the  tallest  at  one  end,  who  stands  still;  the  rest  wnlk 
round  and  round  him  or  her,  saying,  "  Wind  up  Jack !  Wind 
up  Jack!"  (or  at  EUesmere,  "Roll  up  the  tobacco-box"),  till 
*'Jack''  is  completely  imprisoned.  They  then  ''jog  up  and 
down,"  crying,  ''A  bundle  o'  rags,  a  bundle  o'  rags  I" — Ber- 
rington,  EUesmere  (Skrcpskire  Foik-hre,  p.  521). 

In  Scotland  the  game  Is  known  as  "  Row-chow-Tobacco ; " 
a  long  chain  of  boys  hold  each  other  by  the  hands :  they  have 
one  standing  steadily  at  one  of  the  extremities,  who  is  called 
the  Piii.  Round  him  the  rest  coil  like  a  watch  chain  round 
the  cyhnder,  till  the  act  of  winding  is  completed.   A  clamorous 
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noise  succeedsi  in  which  the  cry  Row-^how-Tobacco  prevails ; 
after  giving  and  receiving  the  fraternal  kug^  they  disperse,  and 
afterwards  renew  the  process.  In  West  of  Scotland,  it  is 
Rowity-chow-o'-Tobacco,  pronounced,  rciviiy'c/iowiij'-bacco, 
and  as  the  first  syllable  of  each  word  is  shouted,  another  hug 
or  squeeze  is  given.  The  game  is  not  so  common  as  formerly. 
The  same  game  i.s  playca  in  West  Cornwall  by  Sunday-school 
children  at  their  out-of-door  treats,  and  is  called  "Roil 
Tobacco." 

It  is  known  as  "The  Old  Oak  Tree"  in  Lincoln,  Kelsey, 
and  Winterton,  and  is  played  in  the  same  manner.  When 
coiling  round,  the  children  sing — 

Round  and  round  the  old  oak  tree: 
I  love  the  girls  and  the  girls  love  me. 
When  they  have  twisted  into  a  closely-packed  crowd  they 
dance  up  and  down,  tumbling  on  each  other,  crying — 
A  bottle  of  rags,  a  bottle  of  rags. 
In  the  Anderby  and  Nottinghamshire  version  of  the  game 
the  children  often  sing — 

The  old  oak  tree  grows  thicker  and  thicker  every  Monday 
morning.  —Miss  M.  I'eaco*  k. 

In  Mid-Cornwall,  in  the  scconti  week  in  June,  at  St.  Roche, 
and  in  one  or  two  adjacent  parishes,  a  curious  dance  is  per- 
formed at  the  annual  "  feasts."  It  enjoys  the  rather  un- 
dignified name  of  '*  Snails  Creep,"  but  would  lie  more  properly 
called  the  Serpent's  Coil."  The  following  is  scarcely  a  perfect 
description  of  it : — "  The  young  people  being  all  assembled  in 
a  large  meadow,  the  village  band  strikes  up  a  simple  but  lively 
air  and  marches  forward,  followed  by  the  whole  assemblage, 
leading  hand- in-hand  (or  more  closely  linked  in  case  of  engaged 
couples),  the  whole  keeping  time  to  the  tune  with  a  lively  step. 
The  band,  or  head  of  the  serpent,  keeps  marching  in  an  ever- 
narrowing  circle,  whilst  its  train  of  dancing  followers  becomes 
coiled  round  it  in  circle  after  circle.  It  is  now  that  the  must 
interesting  part  of  the  tiaiu  c  commences,  for  the  band,  taking 
a  sharp  turn  about,  begins  to  retrace  the  circle,  still  followed  as 
before,  and  a  number  of  young  men,  with  long  leafy  branches 
in  their  hands  as  standards,  direct  this  counter  movement  with 
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almost  military  precision." — W.  C.  Wade  {Western  Afitiqimry^ 
April  r88i). 

From  this  description  of  the  "  Saail  Creep,"  it  is  not  dilFi- 
cult  to  arrive  at  an  origin  for  the  game.  It  has  evidently 
arisen  from  a  custom  of  perfonning  some  religious  observance, 
such  as  encircling  sacred  trees  or  stones,  accompanied  by  song 
and  dance.  "  On  May  Day,  in  Ireland,  all  the  young  men  and 
maidens  hold  hands  and  dance  in  a  circle  round  a  tree  hung 
with  ribbons  and  garlands,  or  round  a  bonfire,  moving  in  curves 
from  right  to  left,  as  if  imitating  the  windings  of  a  serpent." — 
Wilde  {Ancient  CureSf  Charms^  and  Usages  of  Ireland,  106). 

It  is  easy  to  conjecture  how  the  idea  of  "  windin/^^  up  a 
watch,"  or  "rolling  tobacco,"  \v(ju Id  come  in,  and  be  ihouglit 
the  origin  of  the  game  from  the  similarity  of  action;  but  it  is, 
I  think,  evident  that  tliis  is  not  the  case,  from  the  words  "a 
bundle  o'  rags,"  the  mention  of  trees,  and  the  "jogging"  up 
and  down,  to  say  nothing  of  the  existence  of  customs  in 
Ireland  and  Wales  similar  to  that  of  ''Snail  Creep."  It  is 
noticeable,  too,  that  some  of  these  games  should  be  connected 
with  trees,  and  that,  in  the  ''  Snail  Creep  "  dance  the  young 
men  should  cany  branches  of  trees  with  them. 

See  "  Bulliheisle,"  "  Eller  Tree/' 

Wind,  The 

I.  I  he  wind,  the  wind,  the  wind  blows  high, 
The  rain  comes  pouring  from  the  sky ; 
Miss  So-and-So  says  she'd  die 

For  the  sake  of  the  old  man's  eye. 
She  is  handsome,  she  is  prctt}', 
She  is  the  lass  of  the  golden  city ; 
She  goes  courting  one,  two,  three. 
Please  to  tell  me  who  they  be. 
A.  B.  says  he  loves  her, 
All  the  boys  are  fighting  for  her. 
Let  the  boys  say  what  they  will 
A.  B.  has  got  her  stiU. 

— ^Forest  of  Dean,  Gloucestershire  (Miss  Matthews). 

II.  The  wind,  wind  blows,  and  the  rain,  rain  goes, 
And  the  clouds  come  gathering  from  tlie  sky ! 
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Afuiic  DingUys  vui  \ ,  \  ery  pretty, 
She  is  a  girl  of  a  nobic  city ; 
She's  the  frirl  of  one,  two,  three, 
Pray  come  tell  me  whose  she'll  be. 

Johnny  Tiidirsi^  says  he  loves  her, 
All  the  boys  are  fighting  for  her, 
All  the  girls  think  nothing  of  her. 
Let  the  boys  say  what  they  willy 
Johnny  TUdersUys  got  her  still. 

He  takes  her  by  the  h'ly-white  haiid 

And  leads  her  over  tiic  water, 
Gives  her  kisses  one,  two,  three, 

Mrs.  Dingley*s  daughter ! 
— Beirington,  Ecdesball  {Shropshire  Ftdk-lore^  p.  510). 

III.  When  the  wind  blows  high| 
When  the  wind  blows  high, 

The  rain  comes  peltering  from  the  sky. 

She  is  liandsomc,  she  is  pretty, 

She  is  the  girl  in  all  the  city. 

She  [He?]  comes  courting  one,  two,  three, 

Pray  3^0 u  tell  me  who  she  be. 

I  love  her,  I  love  her, 

All  the  boys  arc  fighting  for  her. 

Let  tlicm  all  say  what  they  will, 

I  shall  l(3ve  her  always  Still. 

She  puUed  off  her  gloves  to  show  me  her  ring. 

To-morrow,  to-morrow,  the  wedding  bells  ring. 

— Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight  (Miss  E.  Smith). 

IV.  The  wind,  the  wind,  the  wind  blows  higli, 
The  rain  conies  falling  from  the  sky. 

She  is  handsome,  she  is  pretty, 
She  is  the  girl  of  London  cit}'. 
She  goes  a  courting  one,  two,  three, 
Please  will  you  tell  me  who  is  he  ? 
[Boy's  name]  says  he  loves  her. 
All  the  boys  are  fighting  for  her. 
Let  the  boys  do  what  they  will, 
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[Boy's  name]  has  got  her  still. 

He  knocks  at  the  knocker  and  he  rings  at  the  belJ, 

Please,  Mrs.  ,  is  your  daughter  in  ? 

She's  neither  ways  in,  she's  neither  ways  out. 
She's  in  the  back  parlour  walking  about 
Out  she  came  as  white  as  snow, 
With  a  rose  in  her  breast  as  soft  as  silk. 
Please,  my  dear,  will  you  have  a  drop  of  this  ? 
No,  my  dear,  I'd  rather  have  a  kiss. 

—Settle,  Yorks.  (Rev.  W.  G.  Sykes). 

V.   The  wind,  the  wind,  the  wind  blows  high, 
The  rain  comes  sparkling  from  the  sky, 
[A  girl's  name]  says  she'll  die 
For  a  lad  with  a  rolling  eye. 
She  is  handsome,  she  is  pretty, 
She  is  the  flower  of  the  golden  dty. 
She's  got  lovers  one,  two,  three. 
Come,  pray,  and  tell  me  who  they  be. 
[A  boy's  name]  says  he'll  have  her, 
Some  one  else  is  waiting  for  her. 
Lasli  the  whip  and  away  we  go 
To  see  Newcastle  races,  oh. 

— Tyrie  (Rev.  W.  Gregor). 

[Another  version  after — 

says  he'll  have  her, 

is — 

In  his  bosom  he  will  clap  her.] 

[Another  one  after — 

She  has  got  lovers  one,  two,  three, 
continues — 

Wait  till  [a  boy's  name]  grows  some  bigger, 
He  will  ride  her  in  his  giggie. 
Lash  your  whip)  and  away  you  go 
To  see  Newcastle  races,  O  I] 

— Pittulie  (Rcy.  W.  Gregor). 

[And  another  version  gives — 

 says  she'll  die 

For  the  want  of  the  golden  eye.] 

—  Fochabers  (Rev.  W.  Gregor). 
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VI.    The  wind  blows  liigli,  and  the  wind  blows  low, 
The  snow  comes  scattering  down  below. 

Is  not  very  very  pretty  ? 

She  is  the  flower  of  one,  two,  three. 

Please  to  tell  me  who  is  he. 

—  says  he  loves  her, 

All  the  boys  are  fighting  for  her. 

Let  the  boys  say  what  they  will, 

 loves  her  still.         ^Perth  (Rev.  W.  Gregor). 

A  ring  is  formed  by  the  children  joining  hands,  one  player 
standing  in  the  centre.  When  asked,  "Please  tell  me  who 
they  be,"  the  girl  in  the  middle  gives  the  name  or  initials  of  a 
boy  in  the  ring  (or  vice  versa).  The  ring  then  sings  the  rest 
of  the  words,  and  the  boy  who  was  named  goes  into  the  centre. 
This  is  the  Forest  of  Dean  way  of  playing.  In  the  Shropshire 
game,  at  the  end  of  the  first  verse  the  girl  in  the  centre  beckons 
one  from  the  ring,  or  one  volunteers  to  go  into  tlie  centre  ;  the 
ring  continues  singing,  and  at  the  end  the  two  children  kiss; 
the  first  one  joins  the  ring,  and  the  other  chooses  in  his  turn. 
The  other  versions  are  played  in  the  same  way, 

Northall  {JEuglisk  Folk-Rhymes^  p.  380)  gives  a  version  from 
Warwickshire  very  similar. 

Wink-egg 

Elworthy  {West  Somerset  Words)  says — When  a  nest  is 
found  boys  shout,  "  Let's  play  '  Wink-egg.*  "  An  egg  is  placed 
on  the  ground,  and  a  boy  goes  back  three  paces  from  it,  holding 
a  stick  in  his  hand  ;  he  then  shuts  his  eyes,  and  takes  two 
paces  towards  the  egg  and  strikes  a  blow  on  the  ground  with 
the  stick — the  object  being  to  break  the  egg.  If  he  misses, 
another  tries,  and  so  on  until  all  the  eggs  are  smashed.  In 
Cornwall  it  is  called  Winky-eye,"  and  is  played  in  the  spring. 
An  egg  taken  from  a  bird's  nest  is  placed  on  tlie  ground,  at 
some  distance  off — the  number  of  paces  having  been  previously 
fixed.  Blindfolded,  one  after  the  other,  the  players  attempt 
with  a  stick  to  hit  and  break  it. — Folk-lore  Journal^  v.  6t. 

See    Blind  Man's  Stan." 
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Witch,  The 

This  game  is  pla^'cd  by  nine  clnidrcn.  One  is  chosen  as 
Mother,  seven  are  chosen  for  her  children,  and  the  other  is  a 
Witch.  The  Mother  and  Witch  staad  opposite  the  seven  chil- 
dren. The  Mother  advances  and  names  the  children  hy  the 
days  of  the  week,  saying — 

Sunday,  take  care  of  Monday, 
Monday,  take  care  of  Tuesday, 
Tuesday,  take  care  of  Wednesday, 

Wednesday,  take  care  of  Thursday, 
Thurs(ia  \ ,  take  care  of  Friday, 
Friday,  take  t  are  of  Saturday. 
Take  care  the  Old  Witch  does  not  catch  you,  and  I'll  bring 
you  something  nice. 

The  Mother  then  goes  away,  and  the  Witch  advances 
saying — 

Sunday,  your  mother  sent  me  for  your  best  bonnet,  she 
wants  to  get  one  like  it  for  Monday.  It  is  up  in  the  top  long 
drawer,  fetch  it  quick. 

Sunday  goes  away,  and  the  Witch  then  seizes  Saturday  and 
runs  off  With  her. 

The  Mother  re-enters,  and  names  the  cliildrcn  again,  Sun- 
day, Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  misses 
Saturday,  and  says — 

Where's  Saturday  ? 
The  children  all  cry  and  say — 

The  Old  Witch  has  got  her. 

This  part  is  then  re|H  atcd  until  the  Witch  has  taken  all  the 
children  and  put  them  in  a  corner  one  by  one,  and  stands  in 
front  to  guard  them.  The  Mother  sets  out  to  hnd  the  children, 
she  sees  the  Old  Witch,  and  says  to  her — 

Have  you  seen  my  children  ? 

Witch.  Yes,  I  saw  them  walking  down  High  Street. 

Motfier  then  goes  away,  does  not  find  them,  and  comes 
back  asking — 

Have  you  seen  my  children  ? 

\V.  Yes,  I  saw  them  going  to  school 
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Mother  then  goes  away,  does  not  find  them,  and  comes  back 

asking — 

Have  you  seen  my  children  ? 

W.  Yes,  they  are  gone  to  church. 

Mot  fur  again  goes  away,  does  not  hnd  them,  and  comes  back 
asking — 

Have  you  seen  my  children  ? 

W.  They  are  having  dinner — ^you  can't  see  them. 

Mother  ag&in  goes  away,  does  not  find  them,  and  comes  back 
asking — 

Have  you  seen  my  children  ? 

fV,  They  are  in  bed. 

M»  Can't  I  go  up  and  see  them  ? 

W,  Your  shoes  are  too  dirty. 

M.  Can't  I  take  them  off? 

H'.  Your  stockings  are  too  dirty. 

M.  Can't  1  take  tlicm  off? 

W,  Your  feet  are  too  dirty. 

M.  Can't  I  cut  tiicm  off? 

W.  The  blood  would  run  on  the  floor. 

M.  Can't  I  wrap  them  up  in  a  blanket  ? 

IV.  The  fleas  would  hop  out. 

M.  Can't  I  wrap  them  up  in  a  sheet? 

W.  The  sheet  is  too  white. 

M,  Can*t  I  ride  up  in  a  carriage  ? 

W,  You  would  break  the  stairs  down. 

The  children  then  burst  out  from  behind  the  Witch  and  they 
and  the  Mother  run  after  her,  crying  out,  "  Burn  the  Old  Witch.*' 
They  continue  chasing  the  Witch  till  she  is  caught,  and  the 
child  who  succeeds  in  catching  her,  takes  the  part  of  the  Witch 
in  the  next  game. — Dartmouth  (Miss  Kiniber). 

The  children  choose  from  their  party  an  Old  WiLcli  (who  is 
supposed  to  hide  herself)  and  a  Motln  r.  The  other  players 
are  the  daughters,  and  are  called  by  the  names  of  the  week. 
The  Mother  says  that  she  is  going  to  market,  and  will  bring 
home  for  each  the  thing  that  she  most  wishes  for.  Upon  this 
they  all  name  something.  Then,  alter  telling  them  upon  no 
account  to  allow  any  one  to  come  into  the  house,  she  gives  her 
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children  in  charge  of  her  eldest  daughter,  Sunday,  and  goes 
away.  In  a  monient,  the  Witch  makes  her  appearance,  and 
asks  to  borrow  some  trifle. 

Sunday  at  first  refuses,  but,  after  a  short  parley,  goes  into 
the  next  room  to  fetch  the  required  article.  In  her  absence 
the  Witch  steals  the  youngest  of  the  children  (Saturday),  and 
runs  off  with  her.  Sunday,  on  her  return,  seeing  that  the 
Witch  has  left,  thinks  there  must  be  something  wrong,  and 
counts  the  children,  sa3ring,  **  Monday,  Tuesday,"  Sec,  until 
she  comes  to  Saturday,  who  is  missing.  She  then  pretends  to 
cry,  wrings  her  hands,  and  sobs  out — "Mother  will  beat  me 
when  she  comes  home." 

On  the  Mother's  return,  she,  too,  counts  tlie  children,  and 
finding  Saturday  gone,  asks  Sunday  where  she  is.  Sunday 
answers,  "Oh,  mother!  an  Old  Witch  called,  and  asked  to 

borrow  ,  and,  whilst  I  was  fetching  it,  she  ran  oft'  with 

Saturday."  The  Mother  scolds  and  beats  her,  tells  her  to  be 
more  careful  in  the  future,  and  again  sets  off  for  the  market. 
This  is  repeated  until  all  the  children  but  Sunday  have  been 
stolen.  Then  the  Mother  and  Sunday,  hand  in  hand,  go  off 
to  search  for  them.  They  meet  the  Old  Witch,  who  has  them 
all  crouching  down  in  a  line  behind  her. 

Mather,  Have  you  seen  my  children  ? 

Old  Witch.  Yes !  I  think  by  Eastgate. 
The  Mother  and  Sunday  retire,  as  if  to  go  there,  but,  not  find- 
ing: tlierii,  again  return  to  tlie  Wilch,  who  tliis  liriic  sciid-s  ihem 
to  Westgale,  llien  to  Southgate  and  Northgate.  At  last  one  of 
the  children  pops  her  head  up  over  the  Witch's  shoulder,  and 
cries  out,  "Here  we  are,  Mother."  Then  foUows  this 
dialogue : — 

AT.  I  see  my  children,  may  I  go  in  ? 

O.  IV.  No  !  your  boots  are  too  dirty. 

J/.  I  will  take  them  off. 

W,  Your  stockings  are  too  dirty. 

Jf.  I  will  take  them  off. 

W.  Your  feet  are  too  dirty. 

Af»  I  will  cut  them  off 

0.  W.  Then  the  blood  will  stream  over  the  floor. 
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The  Mother  at  thia  loses  palicnce,  and  pushes  her  way  in,  the 
Witch  trying  in  vain  to  keep  her  out.  She,  with  all  her  chil- 
dren, then  chase  the  Witch  until  they  catch  her;  when  they 
pretend  to  bind  lier  hand  nnd  foot,  put  her  on  a  pile,  and  burn 
her,  the  children  fanning  the  imaginary  flames  with  their  pina- 
fores. Sometimes  the  dialogue  after  "  Here  we  are,  mother," 
is  omitted,  and  the  Witch  is  at  once  chased. — Cornwall  {Folk" 
Ion  Journal f  v,  55-54). 

One  child  represents  an  old  woman  who  is  blind,  and  has 
eight  children.  She  says  she  is  going  to  market,  and  bids  her 
eldest  daughter  let  no  one  into  the  house  in  her  absence.  The 
eldest  daughter  promises.  Then  a  second  old  woman  knocks, 
and  bribes  the  daughter,  by  the  promise  of  a  gay  ribbon,  to 
give  her  a  light.  Whilst  the  daughter  is  getting  the  light,  the 
Witch  steals  a  child  and  carries  it  off. 

The  daughter  comes  back,  and  makes  all  the  otiier  children 
promise  not  to  tell  their  Mother.  The  Mother  returns  and 
says :  '*  Are  all  the  children  safe  ?  " 

The  daughter  says,  "Yes."  "Then  let  me  count  them.'* 
The  children  stand  in  a  row,  and  the  Mother  counts  by  placing 
her  hands  alternately  on  their  heads.  The  eldest  daughter 
runs  round  to  the  bottom  of  the  row,  and  so  is  counted  twice. 

This  is  repeated  until  all  the  children  are  gone.  At  the  end 
the  eldest  daughter  runs  away,  and  the  Mother  finds  all  her 
children  gone.  Then  the  Witch  asks  the  old  woman  to  dinner, 
and  the  children,  who  have  covered  their  faces,  are  served  up  as 
beef,  mutton,  lamb,  &c.  Finally  they  throw  off  their  coverings 
and  a  general  scrimmage  takes  place. — London  (Miss  Dendy). 

At  Deptford  the  game  is  played  in  the  same  way,  and  the 
dialogue  is  similar  to  the  Cui  nish  version,  then  follows — 

I'll  ride  in  a  pan. 
That  will  do. 

The  Mother  j^ets  inside  to  her  children  and  says  to  them  in 
turn,  "  Poke  out  your  tongue,  you're  one  ol  mine,"  then  they 
run  away  home. — Deptford  (Miss  Chase). 

In  another  Deptford  version  the  children  are  named  for  days 
of  the  week,  the  Mother  goes  out,  and  the  Witch  calls  and  asks—- 

Please  you,  give  me  a  match. 
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The  minder  goes  upstairs,  and  the  Witch  carries  a  child  off. 
The  Mother  comes  home,  misses  child,  and  asks — 

Where's  Monday? 

She's  gone  to  her  grandma. 
Mother  pretends  to  loolc  for  her,  aod  says — 

She  ain't  there. 

She's  gone  to  her  aunt's. 
Children  own  at  last — 

The  bonny  Old  Witch  has  took  her ! 
The  Mother  beats  the  Daughter  who  has  been  so  careless, 
goes  to  Witch,  and  says — 

Have  you  an^'  blocks  of  wood  ? 

No. 

Can  I  come  in  and  see? 
No,  your  boots  are  too  dirty,  &c. 
fSame  as  previous  versions.] 
A  number  of  -iris  stand  in  a  line.    Three  girls  out  of  the 
number  represent  Mother,  Jack,  and  Daughter.    The  Mother 
leaves  her  children  in  charge  of  her  Daughter,  counts  them, 
and  says  the  following : — 

I  am  going  into  the  garden  to  gather  some  rue, 
And  mind  old  Jack-daw  don't  get  you, 
Especially  you  my  daughter  Sue, 
ni  beat  you  till  youVe  black  and  blue. 
While  the  Mother  is  gone  Jack  comes  and  asks  for  a  match ; 
he  takes  a  child  and  hides  her  up.   The  Mother  comes  back, 
counts  her  children,  and  finds  one  missing.   Then  she  asks 
where  she  is,  and  the  Daughter  says  that  Jack  has  got  her. 
The  Mother  beats  the  Daughter,  ant]  leaves  them  again,  saj-uig 
the  same  words  as  before,  until  all  the  children  have  gone. — 
Ipswich  {^Suffolk  Folk-lore^  p.  62). 

I'll  charge  my  children  every  one 
'to  keep  good  liouse  till  I  conic  home, 
Especially  you  my  daughter  Sue, 
Or  else  I'll  beat  you  black  and  blue. 

— Hershain,  Surrey  {f  olk-lore  Record^  v.  8S). 

Halliwell  gives  a  version  of  this  which  he  calls  the  game  of 
the  "  Gipsy."   He  gives  no  dialogue,  but  his  game  begins  by 
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the  Mother  saying  sonic  iines  to  the  eldest  daughter,  which  are 
almost  identical  with  those  given  from  Hersham,  Surrey.  Mr. 
Newell  gives  some  interesting  American  versions. 

This  .ci^amc  appears  in  the  versions  given  above  to  he  a  child- 
stealing  game,  and  it  may  originate  from  this  being  a  common 
practice  some  years  ago,  but  it  will  be  found  on  comparison 
to  be  so  much  like  *'  Mother,  mother,  the  pot  boils  over"  (voL  i. 
p.  396)  that  it  is  more  probable  that  this  is  the  same  game, 
having  lost  the  important  dement  of  the  **  giving  of  fire/'  or  a 
**  light  from  the  fire  "  out  of  the  house,  so  soon  as  the  idea  that 
doing  this  put  the  inhabitants  of  the  house  into  the  power  of 
the  receiver  or  some  evil  spirit  had  become  lost  as  a  popular 
belief.  "Matches"  being  asked  for  and  a  "light"  confirms 
this.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  Witch  or  evilly-disposed  person 
is  dreaded  b}'  the  Mother,  the  eldest  Daughter  being  specially 
charged  to  keep  a  good  look-out.  The  naming  of  the  children 
after  the  days  of  the  week,  the  counting  of  them  by  the  Mother, 
and  the  artifice  of  the  eldest  Daughter,  in  the  London  version, 
who  gets  counted  twice,  are  archaic  points.  The  discovery  b^' 
tasting  of  the  children  by  their  Mother,  and  their  suggested 
revival;  the  catching  and  ''burning"  of  the  Witch  in  the 
Dartmouth  and  Cornish  games,  are  incidents  familiar  to  us 
from  nursery  tales  and  from  the  trials  of  people  condemned  for 
witchcraft.  Of  the  Cornish  version  it  is  said  that  "it  has 
descended  from  generation  to  generation." 

Mr.  Newell's  versions  tend,  I  think,  to  strengthen  my  sug- 
gestion in  "Mother,  the  pot  boils  over/'  that  the  "fire"  custom 
alluded  to  is  the  origin  of  that  game  and  this.  The  fire  incident 
has  been  forgotten,  and  the  game  therefore  developed  into  a 
child-stealing  or  gj^>by  game. 

See  "Mother,  Mother." 

Wttte-Witte-Way 

A  game  among  boys,  which  I  do  not  remember  in  the 
South. — Brockett's  Norik  Country  Wards,  Probably  the  same 
as  "  Whiddy,"  which  see. 

Wolf 

I.    Sheep,  sheep,  come  home ! 
We  dare  not. 
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What  are  you  frightened  of? 
The  wolf. 

The  wolf  has  gone  home  for  seven  days, 
Sheepr  sheepi  come  home. 

—Settle,  Yorks.  (Rev.  W.  S.  Sykes). 

II.  Sheep,  sheep,  come  home ! 
I'm  afraid. 

What  of? 
The  wolf. 

The  wolfs  gone  into  Derbyshire, 

And  won't  be  back  till  six  o'clock. 
Sheep,  sheep,  come  home. 

—  Hanbury,  Staffordshire  (Misi>  tdiih  iioliis). 

III.  Sheep,  sheep,  go  out  I 
I'm  afraid. 

What  you're  'fraid  of? 
Wolf. 

Wolf  has  gone  to  Devonshire ; 
Won't  be  back  for  seven  year. 
Sheepi  sheep,  go  out  I 

^Huratmonceitx,  Sussex,  as  played  about  forty 
years  ago  (M  ss  E.  Chase). 

IV.  Sheep^  sheep,  oome  home  1 
I'm  afraid. 

What  of? 

The  wolf. 

Ihc  woli  s  gone  to  Devonshire, 
And  won't  be  back  for  seven  year. 
Sheep,  sheep,  come  home. 

Andcrby  (Miss  M.  Peacock),  Barnes  (A.  B.  Gomme). 

v.,  VI,    Won't  be  back  for  eleven  year. 

Nottinghamshire  (Mis^  ^T.  Pcni  ock). 
Marlborough,  Wilts  (H.  S.  May). 

(6)  One  player  acts  as  Shepherd,  and  stands  at  one  side  of  the 
playground  or  field ;  another  acts  as  Wolf.  He  crouches  in  one 
comer,  or  behind  a  post  or  tree.  The  other  players  are  sheep, 
and  stand  dose  together  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ground  to 
the  Shepherd.   The  Shepherd  advances  and  calls  the  sheep. 
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At  the  end  of  the  dialogue  the  sheep  run  across  to  the  Shepherd 
and  the  Wolf  pounces  out,  chases,  and  tries  to  catch  them. 
Whoever  he  catches  has  to  stand  aside  until  all  are  caught. 

The  game  is  played  in  this  way  in  all  versions  sent  me  except 
Hurstmonccux,  wlicrc  there  is  the  following  addition  : — The 
Wolf  chases  until  he  has  cauglit  all  the  sheep,  and  put  them  in 
his  den.  lie  then  pretends  to  Liaic  iheni,  and  ^ets  them  aside 
as  needing  more  salt.  The  Shepherd  or  Mother  comes  after 
them,  and  the  sheep  cover  their  heads  with  their  aprons.  The 
Mother  guesses  the  name  of  each  child,  saying,  "This  is  my 
daughter  .   Run  away  home!"  until  she  has  freed  them  alL 

Versions  of  this  game,  almost  identical  with  the  Anderby 
version,  have  been  collected  from  Sporle,  Norfolk  (Miss  Mat- 
thews) ;  Crockham  Hill,  Kent  (Miss  £.  Chase) ;  Hersham, 
Surrey  {Folk-lore  Record,  v.  p.  88) ;  Marlborough,  Wilts  (H.  S. 
May) ;  Ash  and  Barnes,  Surrey  (A.  B.  Gomme).  In  Notting- 
hamshire, Derbyshire  is  the  place  the  wolf  is  said  to  have  gone 
to.  Mr  M.  L.  Rouse  sends  the  following  fuller  description  of 
the  game  as  i)layed  at  Woolpit,  near  Haughley,  Suffolk,  wliich 
gives,  I  think,  the  clue  to  the  earlier  idea  of  the  game: — 

The  game  was  jilayed  out  of  doors  in  a  meadow.  Two  long 
parallel  lines  were  drawn  about  fifty  yards  apart,  forniin.!.,^  bases 
behind  them.  Two  boys  stood  some  distance  apart  between 
the  bases,  and  the  rest  of  the  players  all  stood  within  one  base. 
One  of  the  two  boys  in  the  centre  acting  as  decoy  cried  "  Sheep, 
sheep,  come  home ! "  The  sheep  represented  by  the  boys  in 
the  base  cried  back,  We  can't,  we're  afraid  of  the  Wolf."  The 
decoy  then  said — 

The  wolf's  gone  to  Devonshire, 
And  won't  be  back  for  seven  year. 
Sheep,  sheep,  come  home. 

The  sheep  then  made  rushes  from  different  points,  and  tried 
to  get  across  to  tlie  other  base.  The  other  player  in  the  centre 
tried  to  catch  the  sheep  as  they  ran.  Those  caught  joined 
the  side  of  the  wolf,  and  caught  others  in  their  turn. 

It  appears  clear  that  the  "  Decoy  "  is  the  correct  character 
in  this  game  instead  of  a  "  shepherd  "  or  "  master,*'  as  now  given. 
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The  decoy  is  evidently  assuming  the  character  and  voice  of 
the  shepherd,  or  shepherd's  dog,  to  induce  the  sheep  to  leave 

the  fold  where  ihey  arc  protcctLd,  in  order  Lu  puuucc  upon 
them  as  tlicy  endeavour  to  go  in  the  direction  tlic  voice  calls 
them.  Tiie  game  owes  its  origin  to  times  and  places,  wiien 
wolves  were  prowling  about  at  night,  and  slieep  were  penned 
and  protected  against  them  by  shepherds  and  watch-dogs. 

Wolf  and  the  Lamb,  The 

Two  are  chosen — one  to  represent  the  wolf  and  the  other 
the  lamb.  The  other  players  join  h  inds  and  form  a  circle 
round  the  lamb.  The  wolf  tries  to  break  throni^^h  the  circle, 
and  carry  oft' the  lamb.  Those  in  the  circle  do  all  thcv  can  to 
prevent  the  wolf  from  entering  within  the  circle.  If  he  manages 
to  enter  the  circle  and  seize  the  iamb,  then  other  two  are 
chosen,  and  the  same  process  is  gone  through  till  all  have  got 
a  chance  of  being  the  lamb  and  wolf.  This  game  evidently 
represents  a  lamb  enclosed  in  a  fold,  and  the  attempts  of  a  wolf 
to  break  through  and  cany  it  off. 

—Fraserburgh,  Aberdeen,  AprU  14, 1^2  (Rev.  W.  Gregor). 

Would  you  know  how  doth  the  Peasant 




I. 


— Monton,  Lancashire  (Miss  Dendy). 

Would  you  know  how  doth  the  peasant? 
Would  30U  know  how  doth  the  peasant  ? 
Would  you  know  how  doth  the  peasant 
Sow  his  barley  and  wheat  I 

And  it's  so,  so,  doth  the  peasant, 
And  it's  so,  so,  doth  the  peasant, 
And  it's  so,  so,  doth  the  peasant 
Sow  his  barley  and  wheat ! 

Would  you  know  how  doth  the  peasant,  &c., 
Reap  his  barley  and  wheat  ? 
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It  18  80,  SO,  doth  the  peasant,  &c., 
Reap  his  barley  and  wheat ! 

Would  you  know  how  doth  the  peasant,  d:c., 
Thresh  his  barley  and  wheat  ? 

It  is  so,  so,  doth  the  peasant,  &c., 
Thresh  his  barley  and  wheat  I 

Would  you  know  how  doth  the  peasant,  &c., 
When  the  seed  time  is  o'er  ? 

It  is  so,  so,  doth  the  peasant,  &c., 
When  the  seed  time  is  o'er ! 

Would  you  know  how  doth  the  peasant,  &c.. 
When  his  labour  is  done  ? 

It  is  so,  so,  doth  the  peasant,  &c., 
When  his  labour  is  done  I 

And  it's  so,  so,  doth  the  peasant, 
And  it's  so,  so^  doth  the  peasant. 
And  it's  so,  so,  doth  the  peasant, 
When  his  labour  is  o'er. 

-"MoDtoD,  Lancashire  (Miss  Dendy). 

11.    It  is  so,  so,  does  the  peasant  [or,  farmer], 

It  is  so,  so,  does  tlie  peasant, 
It  is  so,  so,  does  the  peasant. 
When  sowing  times  come. 

It  is  so,  so,  does  the  peasant,  &c., 
When  reaping  time  comes. 
It  is  so,  so  does  the  peasant,  &c., 
When  his  threshing  times  comes. 

It  is  so,  so,  does  the  peasant,  &c., 

When  the  hunting's  begun. 

It  is  so,  so  does  the  peasant,  &C., 

When  the  day's  work  is  done. 

— Frodingliam,  Lincoln  and  Notts  (Miss  M.  Peacock). 

(c)  The  leader  of  this  game  stands  in  the  middle,  the  players 
stand  in  a  ring  round  him ;  when  there  are  a  sufficient  number 
of  players,  several  rings  are  formed  one  within  the  other, 
the  smallest  children  In  the  inner  ring.   The  different  rings 
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move  in  aUcniaie  directions  when  dancing  round.  All  the 
children  sing  the  words  of  each  verse  and  dance  round.  They 
unclasp  hands  at  the  end  of  each  ahernate  verse,  and  suit  their 
actions  to  the  words  sung.  At  the  end  of  the  6rst  verse  they 
stand  still,  crook  their  arms  as  if  holding  a  basket,  and  imitate 
action  of  sowing  while  they  sing  the  second  verse ;  they  then  all 
dance  round  while  they  sing  the  third,  then  stand  still  again 
and  imitate  reaping  while  they  nng  the  fourth  time.  Then 
again  dance  and  sing,  stand  still  and  imitate  "thrashing**  of 
barley  and  wheat;  afler  "seed  time  is  o'er,"  they  drop  on 
one  knee  and  lift  one  hand  as  if  in  prayer,  again  dancing 
round  and  singing.  Then  they  kneel  on  one  knee,  put  their 
hands  together,  lay  their  left  cheek  on  them,  and  close  their 
eyes  as  if  asleep;  while  singing,  *'when  his  labour  is  o'er,"  at 
the  last  verse,  they  all  march  round,  clapping  hands  in  time. 

This  is  the  Monton  game.  The  Frodingham  game  is  played 
in  the  same  way,  except  that  tiie  children  walk  round  in  a 
circle,  one  behind  another,  when  they  sing  and  imitate  the 
actions  they  mention.  "When  the  hunting's  begun"  they 
all  run  about  as  if  on  horseback;  "when  the  day's  work  is 
done,"  they  all  kned  on  one  knee  and  rest  their  heads  on 
their  hands. 

This  game  is  evidently  a  survival  of  the  custom  of  dancing, 
and  of  imitating  the  actions  necessary  for  the  sowing  and  reap- 
ing of  grain  which  were  customary  at  one  time.  Miss  Dendy 
says — "  It  is  an  undoubtedly  old  Lancashire  game.  It  is  some- 
times played  b}'  as  many  as  a  hundied  players,  and  is  then 
very  pretty.  The  method  of  playing  varies  slightly,  but  it  is 
generally  as  described  above."  The  fact  that  this  game  was 
played  by  such  a  large  number  of  young  people  toi,c;hcr, 
points  conclusively  to  a  time  when  it  was  a  customary  thing 
for  all  the  people  in  one  village  to  play  this  game  as  a  kind 
of  religious  observance,  to  bring  a  blessing  on  the  work  of 
the  season,  believing  that  by  doing  so,  they  caused  the  crops 
to  grow  better  and  produce  grain  in  abundance. 

See   Oats  and  Beans  and  Barley." 

VOL.  11.  2  c 
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A'  the  Birdies.  [See  «'All  the  Birds,"  vol  L  p.  a ;    Oranges  and 
Lemons,"  voL  il  pfi.  25-35.] 

A*  the  birdies  i'  the  air 

Tick  tac  to  my  tail. 

A  contest  game  of  tiic  oranges  and  lemons  class.  Two 
players,  who  hold  hands  and  form  the  arch,  call  out  the 
formula,  and  the  other  players,  who  are  running  about  indif- 
ferently, go  one  by  one  to  them  and  decide,  when  asked,  which 
side  they  will  favour,  and  stand  behind  one  or  the  other. 

After  the  tug  the  side  which  has  lost  is  called  Rotten 
eggs,  rotten  eggs.*' — ^Aberdeen  (Rev.  Dr.  Gregor). 

All  the  B<^  [Vol  I  pp.  3-6.] 

Two  versions  of  this  game,  one  from  Howth  and  another 
from  St.  Andrews,  sent  me  by  Miss  H.  £.  Harvey,  do  not 
differ  sufficiently  from  the  versions  I  and  ii.  printed  as  above 
to  be  given  here  In  full. 
The  St.  Andrews  game,  after  the  line, 

I  love  you,  and  you  love  me 
(as  printed  in  vol.  i.  version  ii.),  continues — 

When  we  get  married,  I  hope  you  will  agree, 

ril  buy  the  chest  of  drawers,  you'll  buy  the  cradle. 

Rock,  rock,  bubbly-jock, 

Send  her  upstairs,  lay  her  in  her  bed, 

Send  for  the  doctor  before  she  is  dead. 

In  comes  the  doctor  and  out  goes  the  clerk. 

In  comes  tlie  mannie  with  the  sugarally  hat. 

Oh,  says  the  doctor,  what's  the  matter  here  ? 

Oh,  says  Johnny,  I'm  like  to  lose  my  dear. 

Oh,  says  the  doctor,  nae  fear  o'  that 
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Amencan  Post 

One  player  of  a  party  acts  as  post  and  leaves  the  room. 
When  he  is  outside  he  knocks  at  the  door.  Another  player, 
who  is  the  doorkeeper  (inside),  calls  out,  "Who's  there?" 
The  reply  is,  ** American  post"   •* What  with 7"   "A  letter,** 

For  whom  ?"  The  name  of  one  of  the  players  in  the  room 
is  given  by  the  post.  The  one  named  then  must  go  outside, 
and  kiss  tlie  post,  and  in  turn  becomes  post. — Fraserburgh 
(Rev.  Dr.  Gregor). 

This,  sometimes  called  "  l^ostman/'  is  now  more  generally 
played  as  a  penalty  wlirn  forfeits  are  being  performed.  The 
player  wliose  penalty  it  is,  is  the  first  one  to  be  "post." 
Postage  is  demanded,  the  amount  being  paid  by  kisses. 

As  I  was  Walkltig; 

The  players,  usually  girls,  stand  in  line  up  to  a  wall.  One 
in  front  sings,  going  backwards  and  forwards. 

As  I  was  walking  down  a  hill,  down  a  hill,  down  a  hill, 

As  I  was  walking  down  a  hill, 

Upon  a  frosty  morning. 

Wlio  (Jo  3'ou  tliiiik  I  met  coming  down,  coming  down,  &c., 
Who  do  you  tliink  I  met,  &c. 
She  then  chooses  one  from  the  line  and  both  sing: — 
I  met  my  true  love  coming  down,  tSrc. 
He  gave  mc  kisses,  one,  two,  three  (clap  hands). 
Upon  a  frosty  morning. 

— Cullen  (Rev.  Dr.  Gregor). 

Auld  Grannie.  [A  version  of  "^Uen  and  Chickens,"  vol.  i.  pp. 

201,  203.] 

Here  a  variation  of  dialogue  occurs.    The  game  is  played  as 
previous  Hen  and  Chicken  games.   The  Hen  says — 
What  are  3*e  scrainn'  for? 
Auld  grannie  says — 
A  darning  needle  ? 

What  are  ye  going  to  do  with  the  darning  needle  7 
Mak  a  poke. 

What  to  do  with  the  poke  ? 
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To  gang  to  the  peat  moss  to  get  some  peats. 

What  for? 

To  make  a  fire,  to  make  some  tea,  to  pour  over  your  wee 
chickens* 

Auld  grannie  rushes  at  them,  and  pretends  to  throw  the  water 
over  them.  When  she  has  caught  some  players,  and  the  sides 
are  ahout  equal  in  strength,  the  game  ends  in  a  tug  of  war. — 
Dairy,  Galloway  (J.  G.  Carter.) 

Another,  called  *'  Grannie's  Needle,"  has  a  shghtly  difierent 
parley.  « 

What  are  you  looking  for,  granny  ? 

My  granny's  needle. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  needle,  granny  ? 
To  make  a  bag. 

And  what  are  you  gmng  to  do  with  the  bag,  granny  ? 
To  gather  sand. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  sand,  granny  ? 
To  sharpen  knives. 

And  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  knives,  granny  ? 
To  cut  off  your  chickens'  heads. 

—Belfast  (W.  H.  PattcrsonX 

BalL  [Pots,  vol.  ii.  p.  64.] 

1.  Throw  the  ball  up  against  a  wall  three  times  and  catch  it. 

2.  Throw  it  up  and  clap  hands  three  times  before  catching  it. 

3.  Throw  it  up  and  put  your  hands  round  in  a  circle. 

4.  Throw  it  up  and  clap  your  hands  before  and  behind. 

5.  Throw  it  up  and  clap  and  touch  your  shoulder. 

6.  Throw  it  up  and  clap  and  touch  3'our  other  shoulder. 

7.  Throw  it  up  three  times  with  your  right  hand  and  catch 
it  with  3'our  right. 

8.  Throw  it  up  with  your  left  and  catch  it  with  your  left. 

9.  Throw  it  up  with  your  right  and  catch  it  with  your  right, 
dog  snack  fashion       as  a  dog  snacks,  knuckles  up). 

10.  Throw  it  up  with  your  left  and  catch  it  with  your  left 
(dog  snack). 

1 1.  Throw  it  up  and  clap  and  touch  your  knee. 

12.  Throw  it  up  and  clap  and  touch  your  other  knee. 
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13.  Throw  it  up  and  turn  round. 

These  actions  should  each  be  performed  three  times. — 
Laurieston  School,  Kircudbrightshire  (J.  Lawson). 
i  his  is  a  more  complete  version  of  *'  Pots," 

Another  game  is — 

One  girl  takes  a  ball,  strikes  it  on  the  ground,  and  keeps 
pushing  it  down  with  her  hand.  While  she  is  doing  this,  the 
other  players  stand  beside  her,  and  keeping  unison  with  the 
ball,  repeat — 

Game,  game,  ba'  ba', 
Twenty  lasses  in  a  raw, 
Nae  a  lad  amon  them  a' 
Bits  game,  game,  ba',  ba'. 

If  the  girl  keeps  the  ball  dancing  up  and  down — "stottin'" 
<  ill  ling  the  time  the  words  are  being  repeated,  it  counts  one 
g.iine  gained.  She  goes  on  "stottin*"  the  bail,  and  the  others 
go  on  repeating  the  words  till  she  allows  the  ball  to  escape 
from  her  control. — Fraserburgh  (Kev.  Dr.  Gregor);  Dairy,  Gal- 
loway (J.  G.  Carter). 

Another  rhyme  for  a  ball  game  is — 

Little  wee  laddie,  foo's  yer  daidie  ? 

New  come  oot  o'  a  basket  shadie. 

A  basket  shadie's  ower  full, 

New  come  oot  o'  a  roarin'  bull. 

A  roarin  bull's  ower  fat, 

New  come  oot  o'  a  gentleman's  hat. 

A  gentleman's  hat's  ower  fine, 

New  come  oot  o'  a  bottle  o*  wine. 

A  bottle  o'  wine  is  ower  reid, 

New  come  oot  o'  a  crust  o'  brcid. 

A  crust  o*  breid  is  ower  broon, 

New  come  oot  o'  a  half-a-croon, 

A  half-a-croon  is  ower  little, 

New  come  oot  o'  a  weaver's  shuttle. 

A  weaver's  shuttle's  ower  holey, 

New  come  oot  o'  a  paint  pottie, 

Game,  game,  game,  game,  game ! 

— Rev.  Dr.  Gregor. 
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Bannockburn  [See  Fool,  Fool»  come  to  school,  vol.  i.  p.  132.] 
Played  as  "  Fool**  with  these  differences.   The  namer  cries  to 

the  fool  in  the  same  formula  as  the  Sussex  version  (vol.  i.  p.  133). 
The  fool,  called  here  " Bannockburn,"  says,  "Are  ye  it?"  to 
each  player  pointing  to  them  in  turn.  When  she  points  at  the 
correct  one  that  player  runs  off.  Bannockburn  runs  after  and 
tries  to  catch  her.  If  the  first  runner  can  get  back  into  the 
row  untouched  she  gets  renamed,  if  caught  she  has  to  take 
Bannockburn's  place. 

During  the  naming,  Bannockburn  tries  to  overiiear  the 
names  given.  But  when  noticed  coming  near,  those  being 
named,  cry  "  Bannockburn  away  dune  the  sea." — Dairy,  Gallo- 
way (J.  G,  Carter). 

Black  Doggie  [see  Drop  Handkerchief)  vol  i.  109-112.] 
A  form  of  Drop  Handkerchief  differing  from  those  versions 

previously  given. 

The  players  join  hands,  form  a  circle  and  stretch  out  as  far 
as  each  one's  arms  will  allow.  One  player  is  outside  the  ring. 
When  she  sees  they  can  stretch  no  further  siie  cries  out 
"  Break/'  when  tliey  all  loose  hands  and  stand  as  far  apart  as 
possible.  Tlie  player  outside  then  goes  round  the  ring  singing, 
"  1  have  a  black  doggie,  but  it  winna'  bite  you,  nor  you,  nor 
you,"  until  she  comes  to  one  whom  she  chooses;  she  then 
throws  the  handkerchief  down  on  the  ground  behind  this  one 
quietly.  If  this  player  does  not  notice  the  handkerchief,  not 
one  in  the  circle  must  tell  her,  or  they  are  "out.*'  The  player 
who  dropped  the  handkerchief  walks  round  until  she  comes 
again  to  the  one  behind  whom  she  dropped  it.  She  picks  it 
up  and  tells  her  she  is  "burnt."  Then  this  player  has  to 
stoop  down  on  her  knees  and  is  out  of  the  game.  Should  the 
selected  player  notice  the  handkerchief,  she  picks  it  up  and 
pursues  the  other  round  and  through  the  ring,  following 
wherever  the  first  one  leads  until  she  catches  her;  they  then 
cliange  places;  should  she  not  follow  tiie  exact  way  the  first 
player  went,  she  too  is  out  and  must  go  down  on  her  knees. — 
Rosehearty  (Rev.  Dr.  Gregor). 
Another  version  from  Fraserburgh  says  that  the  players  may 
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either  join  b&nd3  in  a  ring  or  sit  upon  the  ground  on  their 
knees.  The  outside  player  goes  round  the  circle  three  timcs^ 
first  saying  '*  Black  Doggie  winna  tack  you,  nor  you/*  Then 
she  goes  round  again  and  drops  the  handkerchief  hehind  any 

one  she  pleases.    She  then  runs  and  is  pursued  until  caught, 

the  other  ciiiid  following  Black  Doggie  in  and  out  vviiercver 
she  goes. 

Bonnet  Ridgie.    ["Scots  and  English,"  vol  ii.  pp.  183-184.] 

Players  are  chosen  alternately  by  two  chiefs.    The  line  is 
drawn  between  the  two  sides,  and  the  caps  of  each  side  are 
placed  on  the  ground  at  each  of  the  ends.    When  the  two 
sides  arc  ranged,  the  players  try  to  catch  and  pull  each  other 
across  the  line.   If  one  is  pulled  across  he  is  called  a  "  slink," 
and  must  stand  till  he  is  set  at  liberty  by  one  of  his  own  side 
crossing  the  line  and  touching  him.   If  this  one  manages  to 
touch  him  before  he  is  crowned,       has  the  crown  of  his 
head  touched  by  one  of  his  opponents,  and  if  he  is  able  to 
regain  his  own  side  before  the  same  operation  takes  place, 
both  are  free.    Each  player  watches  an  opportunity  to  gather 
up  the  caps  of  the  opposing  side.    If  one  is  clever  and  swift 
enough  to  reach  the  caps  and  gather  them  all  before  he  is 
crowned,  his  side  wins. — Dyke  School  (Rev.  Dr.  Gregor.) 

Button,  The.  ["  Diamond  Ring,"  vol.  i.  p.  96 ;  "  Forfeits,"  p.  137  ; 
*'  Wads  and  the  Wears,"  vol  i.  pp.  327-8.] 
Played  as  "  Diamond  Ring,"  except  that  all  sit  round  the  fire, 
one  man  takes  a  button,  puts  it  between  his  two  hands,  and 
goes  round  to  each  of  the  other  players,  who  have  their  two 
hands  held  out,  palms  together,  saying,  Don't  tell  what  you 
got,"  and  quietly  dropping  the  button  into  one  player^s  hands. 
He  then  asks  the  first  man,  saying,  "  Who  has  the  button  ? " 
One  player  is  named.    The  master  of  the  game  says  then 
"What  forfeit  will  you  give  roe  that  he  has  it?"   The  player 
gives  a  forfeit.   So  on  all  round,  every  one  guessing  and  giving 
a  forfeit  ^including  he  who  holds  the  button,  who,  of  course, 
keeps  his  secret).   When  all  the  forfeits  are  in  ihe  master  says, 
Button,  button,  show,  and  let  all  fools  know;"  then  those  who 
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have  guessed  right  receive  back  their  forfeits.  The  holder  of 
ihe  buttoQ  then  kneels  down  to  deliver  sentences  on  the  others. 
The  master  takes  a  forfeit  and  holds  it  over  the  kneeler's 
head,  sayiDg,  "  Finei  fine,  superfine,  what's  the  owner  of  this 
fine  thing  of  [gentleman's  or  iady's]  wear  to  do?"  The  man 
kneeling  gives  a  sentence,  such  as — to  take  the  bioom,  ride 
it  three  times  round  the  room,  and  each  time  kiss  the  crook 
banging  in  the  chimney — and  ao  on. 

If  a  man  refuses  to  perform  his  sentence  he  is  made  to  kneel 
down,  and  everything  that  can  be  got  hold  of  is  piled  on  his 
back. — ^Kiltubbrid,  Co.  Leitrim  (L.  L.  Duncan). 

Caniie.    [See  "Tom  Tiddler's  Ground,"  vol.  ii.  p.  298.] 

Name  for  "  Friar's  Ground,"  in  Co.  Cork.  "  Caniie "  is 
the  Friar.  The  game  is  played  as  at  Chirbury. — Co.  Cork 
(Mrs.  B.  B.  Greene). 

Carry  my  Lady  to  London.  [VoL  L  p.  59.J 
Carry  a  lady  to  London  town, 
London  town,  London  town ; 
London  town's  a  bonny  place, 
It's  a'  covered  o'er  in  gold  and  lace. 

Or— 

Cany  a  lady  to  London  town, 
London  tovni,  London  town ; 
Carry  a  lady  to  London  town 
Upon  a  summer's  day. 

Another  rhyme  for  "Carry  my  Lady  to  London,"  and  placed 
in  the  same  way. — Galloway,  N.  B.  (J.  G.  Carter). 

Cat  and  Dog  Hole.    [Vol.  i.  p.  63  ;  "Tip-cat,"  vol.  il  p.  294.] 
Two  versions  of  this,  difiering  somewhat  from  those  given 

previously. 

(i.)  Played  by  two  players.  A  hole  is  dug  in  the  ground, 
and  one  player  with  a  "catch-brod"  stands  in  a  stooping 
attitude  in  front  of  it,  about  a  foot  and  a-half  away,  placing 
one  end  of  the  "  catch-brod  "  on  the  ground.  The  other  phiyer 
goes  to  a  dbtance  of  some  yards,  to  a  fixed  point  called  ''the 
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stance."   From  here  he  throws  a  ball,  intending  to  land  it  in 

the  hole.  The  other  player's  object  is  to  prevent  this  by 
hittiii^  it.  away  willi  his  "  catch-brod."  if  the  bowler  succeeds 
they  change  places. 

(2.)  This  also  is  played  by  two  pla3'ers,  and  in  the  same  way, 
except  that  a  stone  is  substituted  for  the  hole,  and  the  bowler's 
object  is  to  strike  the  stone  with  the  ball.  Sometimes  it  is 
played  with  three  players,  then  running  is  allowed.  When 
the  ball  is  hit  the  batter  tries  to  run  to  the  ''stance"  and 
back,  the  bowler  or  the  third  player  then  tries  to  hit  the 

stance  **  with  the  ball  while  the  batter  is  away  making  the 
run.  If  the  third  player  can  catch  the  ball  before  it  touches 
the  ground  he  tries  to  hit  the  stone  with  it,  thus  sending  the 
batter  out. — Keith  (Rev.  Dr.  Gregor). 

Catch  the  Salmond. 

Two  boys  take  each  the  end  of  a  piece  of  rope,  and  give 
chase  to  a  third  till  they  contrive  to  get  the  rope  round 
him.  They  then  pull  him  hither  and  thither  in  all  directions. 
— Banchory  (Rev.  Dr.  Gregor). 

Evidently  an  imitation  of  net-fishing. 

Chicken  come  Clock    [See  "Fox  and  Goose,"  "Hen  and 
Chicken,"  vol  L  pp.  139-141,  201 ;  vol.  ii  p.  404.] 
The  children,  boys  and  girls,  squat  down  and  take  hold  of 
hands,  going  round,  and  saying — 

Chicken  come  clock  around  the  rock, 

Looram,  lorram,  lumber  lock. 

Five  mile  and  one  o'clock, 

Now  the  thief  is  coming. 

In  comes  Tod  with  his  long  rod, 

And  vanishes  all  from  victim  vad. 

It  is,  it  was,  it  must  be  done, 

Tiddlum,  toddlum,  twenty-one, 

Johnny,  my  dear,  will  you  give  me  the  loan  of  your  spear. 
Till  I  fight  for  one  of  those  Kildares, 
With  a  hickety,  pickety  pie. 
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At  these  words  one  lad,  who  has  been  hiding  behind  a  tree, 
nins  in  to  cntch  one  of  the  chickens.  As  the  rhyme  is  finished, 
they  all  run,  and  the  fox  tries  to  catch  one,  another  player, 
the  old  hen,  trying  to  stop  him,  the  chickens  all  taking  hold  of 
her  by  the  tail. 

The  fox  has  to  keep  on  his  hands  and  feet,  and  the  old  hen 
has  to  keep  "clocking"  on  her  "hunkers.'' 

Some  of  the  children  substitute  these  words  for  the  latter 
part  of  the  above : — 

The  crow's  awake,  the  kite's  asleep. 
It's  time  for  my  poor  chickens 
To  get  a  bit  of  something  to  eat — 

What  time  is  it,  old  granny  ? 

— Kiltubbrid,  Co.  Leitrim  (L  1  Duncan). 

Mr.  Duncan  says  this  game  has  almost  died  out,  and  the 
people  were  rather  hazy  about  the  words  they  used  to  say. 

Chippitigs,  or  Cheapings.  [See  "Tops,"  vol  il  pp.  239-303.] 
A  game  with  peg  tops  played  by  two  or  more  boys.  A  large 
button,  from  which  the  shank  has  been  removed,  or  a  round 
piece  of  lead  about  the  size  of  a  penny,  is  placed  on  the  ground 
between  two  agreed  goals.  The  players  divide  into  sides,  each 
side  tries  to  send  the  button  to  different  goals,  the  tops  are 
spun  in  the  usual  way,  and  tlicn  take:!  up  on  the  hand  while 
spinning,  and  allowed  to  rcvoKc  once  round  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  and  then  thrown  on  the  giouiul  on  the  button  m  such  a 
way  that  the  button  is  projected  some  distance  along  the 
ground.  Then  a  boy  on  the  opposite  side  spins  his  top  and 
tries  to  hit  the  button  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  is  con- 
tinued alternately  until  one  or  other  side  succeeds  in  getting 
the  button  to  the  goal. — X^ndon  Streets  (A.  B.  Gomme). 

Chucks.  [Vol.  i.  p.  69 ;  also  "  Five-stones,"  pp.  122-129,  "  Huckle- 
bones,**  pp.  239-240.] 
A  rhyme  repeated  while  playing  at  "  Chucks  "  with  five  small 
stones,  lifting  one  each  time. 

Sweep  the  floor,  lift  a  diair, 
Sweep  below  it,  and  lay  it  down. 
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Cream  the  milk,  cream  the  milk, 

Quick,  quick,  quick, 

Spread  a  piece  and  butter  on  it  thick,  thick,  thick. 

—Perth  (Rev.  Dr.  Gregor). 

Cbunun^^. 

Churn  the  butter-milk|  quick,  quick,  quick, 
I  owe  my  mother  a  pint  of  milk. 
This  game  used  to  be  played  on  the  shore,  just  as  the  tide 
went  out,  when  the  feet  sank  easily  into  the  sand*   The  chil- 
dren turned  half-way  round  as  they  repeated  the  words. — Isle 
of  Man  (A.  W.  Moore). 

Codham,  or  Cobhams.   ["Tip  it,"  vol.  ii.  p.  292.] 

A  game  resembling  "  Tip  it,"  and  a  better  form  of  the  game, 
i  lie  parlies  arc  decided  by  a  toss  up.  Tiie  object  is  passed 
from  hand  to  liand  under  the  table,  until  the  leader  of  the 
opposite  side  calls  out  "up  "or  "rise."  When  all  the  closed 
hands  are  on  the  table,  the  leader  orders  any  hands  off  which 
he  thinks  do  not  contain  the  object.  If  the  last  hand  left  on 
the  table  contains  the  object  the  sides  change  places,  if  not  the 
same  sides  repeat,  twelve  successful  guesses  making  "  game/' 
each  failure  counting  one  to  the  opposite  side.  The  game  is 
called  "  Up  Jenkins in  the  North  of  Scotland  The  words 
have  to  be  called  out  when  the  hands  are  called  to  show. 
Another  name  is  "Cudlums;"  this  word  was  called  out  when 
the  leader  pointed  to  the  hand  which  he  believed  held  the 
object. — ^Bedford  (Mrs.  A.  C,  Haddon). 

Colley  Ball.    ["  Monday,"  vol.  i.  p.  389.] 

The  same  game  as  "  Monday,"  with  this  diilerence.  The 
player  who  first  throws  the  ball  against  the  wail  calls  out 

the  name  of  the  child  he  wislies  to  catch  it,  saying  "  A  

B  ,  no  rakes,  no  better  ball."     If  the  ball  goes  on  the 

ground  the  one  called  has  to  snatch  the  ball  up  and  throw  it 
at  one  of  the  retreating  children.  —  Hemsby,  Norfolk  (Mrs. 
A.  C  Haddon). 

Also  sent  me  from  Isle  of  Man  (A.  W.  Moore),  where  it  is 
called  *'Honutter-the-let." 
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Danl  my  Man.       Jack's  Alive,"  vol.  i.  p.  257.] 

A  little  slip  of  wood  or  straw  is  lit  and  blown  out,  and  while 
It  is  red  it  is  passed  round  from  one  to  another,  each  man 
repeating  as  fast  as  he  can — 
Dan'J,  my  raan, 
If  ye  die  in  m}'  han', 
The  straddle  and  mat  is  sure  to  go  on. 
The  nuu)  in  whose  hand  the  spark  dies  has  to  go  down  on 
his  knees.   A  chaifi  or  some  other  artidei  is  held  over  him, 
and  he  has  to  guess  what  it  is,  the  others  crjring  out — 
Tram/  tnim,  what's  over  your  head  ? 
If  he  is  wrong  it  is  left  on  him  and  another  article  brought, 
and  so  on. — ^Kiltubbrid^  Co.  Ldtrim  (L.  L.  Duncan). 

Deil  amo'  the  Dishes,  The.  ["Ghost  at  the  Well,"  vol.  i.  p.  149.] 
One  player  acts  as  mother,  and  sends  off  one  of  the  ether 
players  (her  daughters)  to  take  a  message.  She  comes  back, 
pretends  to  be  frightened,  and  says  she  can't  go,  as  there's 
something  "  chap,  chap,  chappin'."  The  mother  sends  another 
daughter  with  her  this  time,  telling  them  "  It's  only  your  father's 
breekSy  drap,  drap,  drappin*.**  These  two  return  in  the  same 
way,  saying  again  **  There's  something  chap,  chap,  chappin'." 
Another  daughter  is  now  sent  with  the  other  two,  the  mother 
saying  "  Its  only  the  dueks,  quack,  quack,  quackin'."  They  all 
come  back  again  more  frightened  saying  the  same,  thing.  Then 
the  mother  and  all  the  others  go  together  to  see  what  the 
matter  Is.  They  come  upon  another  player  who  has  been 
sitting  apart  making  a  noise  with  a  stone.  They  all  cry  out 
"The  deil's  amo'  the  dishes,"  and  there  is  a  great  chase. — 
Aberdeen  (Rev.  Dr.  Gregor). 

Dig  for  Silver. 

Dig  for  silver,  dig  for  gold. 
Dig  for  the  land  that  I  was  told. 
As  I  went  down  by  the  water  side 
I  met  my  lad  with  a  tartan  plaid. 

1  «Tnim"  It  for  tbe  Iriih  "  tiom,"  s  heavy. 
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My  wee  lad  is  a  jolly  sailor, 

And  shall  be  for  evermore. 

(Name  of  boy)  took  tlie  notion 

To  go  and  sail  on  the  ocean. 

He  took  poor  (name  of  girl)  on  his  knee, 

And  sailed  across  Kilmarnock  sea. 

Stop  your  weeping,  my  dear  , 

He'll  come  back  and  marry  you. 
He  will  buy  you  beads  and  earrings, 
He  will  buy  you  a  diamond  stone, 
He  will  buy  a  horse  to  ride  on, 
When  your  true  love  is  dead  and  gone. 
What  care  I  for  the  beads  and  earrings, 
What  care  I  for  the  diamond  stone, 
What  care  I  for  the  horse  to  ride  on, 
When  my  true  love  is  dead  and  gone. 

— Laurieston  School,  Kircudbrightshire  (J-  Lawson). 

Another  version  is — 

Billy  Johnston  took  a  notion 
For  to  go  and  sail  the  sea ; 
He  has  left  his  own  true  love 
Weeping  on  the  Greenock  quay. 
I  will  buy  you  beads  and  earrings, 
I  will  buy  you  diamonds  three, 
I  will  buy  you  beads  and  earrings. 
Bonny  lassie,  if  you  many  me. 
What  care  I  for  beads  and  earrings, 
What  care  I  for  diamonds  three. 
What  care  I  for  beads  and  earrings, 
Wlien  my  own  true  love  is  far  iiuiii  inc. 

—Perth  (Rev.  Ur.  Grcgor). 

Compare  with  this  "  Keys  of  Heaven,"  p.  437,  and  '*  Paper 
of  Pins,"  p.  450. 

Dilsee  Dollsie  Dee.  [See  "  Here's  a  Soldier,"  voL  i.  p.  206,  and 
"Three  Dukes,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  233-255]. 
A  ring  is  formed,  one  child  standing  in  the  middle,  ail  sing 
the  words — 
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Which  of  us  all  do  you  love  best,  do  you  love  best,  do  you 
love  best, 

Which  of  us  all  do  you  love  best,  ray  dilsee  dollsie  dee. 
Which  of  us  all  do  you  love  best,  my  dilsee  dollsie  doilicer. 
The  child  in  the  centre  says — 
You're  all  too  black  and  ugly  (three  timesX  my  dilsee 
dollsie  dee, 

You're  all  too  black  and  ugly,  my  dilsee  dollsie  dofficer. 
The  first  verse  is  repeated,  and  the  child  in  the  centre  points 
to  one  in  the  ring  and  says — 

This  is  the  one  that  I  love  best,  that  I  love  best,  that  I 
love  best, 

This  is  the  one  that  I  love  best,  my  dilsee  dollsie  dee. 

This  is  the  one  I  love  the  best,  my  dilsee  dollsie  dofficer. 
The  centre  child  takes  the  one  selected  by  the  hand,  and 
they  stand  together  in  the  centre,  while  the  ring  dances  round 
and  sings — 

Open  tiie  gates  to  let  the  bride  out,  to  let  the  bride  out,  to 

let  tl>e  bride  out, 
Open  the  gates  to  let  the  bride  out,  my  dilsee  dollsie  dee. 
Open  the  gates  to  let  the  bride  out,  my  dilsee  dollsie 

dofficer. 

The  children  then  unclasp  hands,  and  the  two  children  walk 
out.  Another  child  goes  in  the  centre  and  the  game  is  begun 
again,  and  continued  until  the  ring  Is  too  small  for  dancing 
round.  Sometimes,  instead  of  this,  the  two  children  return 
to  the  ring  singing,  "  Open  the  gates  and  let  the  bride  in,''  and 
then  they  take  places  in  the  circle,  while  another  goes  in  the 
centre. — (Dr.  A.  C.  H  addon.) 

Doagan.  An  extraordinary  game,  wltich  was  plaj^ed  by 
Manx  children  sixty  years  ago.  A  rude  wooden  representation 
of  the  human  form  was  fastened  on  a  cross,  and  sticks  were 
thrown  at  it,  just  after  the  fashion  of  the  modern  "  Aunt  Sally." 
But  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  game,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  following  very  curious  words  which  the  children  repeated 
when  throwmg  the  sticks,  Is  a  survival  of  a  more  serious 
function — 
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Shob  dhyt  y  Doagan. 
''This  to  thee,  the  Doagan." 
Cre  dooyrt  y  DoagAn  ? 

*'  What  says  the  Doagan  ?  " 

Dar  y  chrosh,  dar  y  chron,  ;  / 

*'  Upon  the  cross,  upon  the  block,"  , 

Dar  y  niaidjey  beg,  jeeragh  ny  cam, 
'*  Upon  the  Httle  staff,  straight  or  crooked/' 

Ayns  y  cheylJey  veg  shid  hoal, 
"  In  the  little  wood  over  yonder.". < 

My  verrys  oo  yn  Juone  jeh'n  Doagan, 
**  If  thou  vnlt  give  the  head  of  the  Doagan," 

Veiyin  y  kione  jeeda.er  y  hon.^ 
'' I  wiU  give  thy  head  for  iL" 
Mr.  Moore  writes  that  Kelly,  who  gives  these  words  in  his 
Dictionary,  says  that  Doagan  was  a  play,  and  that  it  refers 
to  the  head  of  Dagon  being  broken  off.  Does  he  mean  the 
Philistine  god  of  that  name?  As  he  is  capable  of  seeing  a 
reference  to  the  god,  P^aal,  in  the  Manx  word  for  May-day, 
Boald^  V,  it  is  quite  possible  that  his  imagination  may  lead  him 
so  far ! — Isle  of  Man  (A  W.  Moore). 

Down  in  Yonder  Meadow.   [Vol  i.  jx  99 ;  ii.  p.  323 ;  "All  the 

Boys,"  i.  2-6.] 

Down  in  3'otid  r  nu ndow  where  the  green  grass  grows, 
Where  (name  of  girl)  she  bleaches  her  clothes; 
She  sang,  slic  sang,  slie  sang  so  sweet. 
She  sang  (name  of  boy)  across  the  street. 
He  kissed  her,  he  kissed  her,  he  bought  her  a  gown. 
He  bought  her  a  gown  and  a  guinea  gold  ring^ 
A  guinea,  a  guinea^  a  guinea  gold  ringi 
A  feather  for  the  church  and  a  pea-brown  hat 
Up  the  streets  and  down  the  streets  the  windows  made  of 
glassi 

Oh,  isn't  (name  of  girl)  a  braw  young  lass. 

But  isn't  (name  of  boy)  as  nice  as  she, 

And  when  they  get  married  I  hope  they  will  agree. 

*  Manx  Society,  voL  xiiL  p.  63. 
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Agree,  agree,  I  hope  they  will  agree, 

And  when  they  get  married  I  hope  they  will  agree. 

^Laurieston  School,  Kircudbrigbtsbire  (J.  Lawson). 

Down  in  yonder  meadow  where  the  green  grass  grows, 
Where  so  and  so  (a  girl's  name)  she  bleaches  her  clothes ; 
She  sang,  and  she  sang,  and  she  sang  so  sweet, 
Come  over  (a  boy's  name),  come  over,  come  over  the  street. 

So  and  so  (same  girl's  Christian  name)  made  a  pudding 

so  nice  and  sweet, 
So  and  so  (same  boy's  Christian  name)  took  a  knife  and 

tasted  it. 

Taste,  love  ;  taste,  love  ;  don't  say  no, 

For  the  next  Sabbath  morning  to  church  we  must  go. 

Clean  sheets  and  pillowslips,  and  blankets  an'  a', 

A  little  baby  on  your  knee,  and  that's  the  best  of  a'. 

Heepie  tarrie,  heepie  barriei  bo  barrie  grounds, 

Bo  barrie  ground  and  a  gumea  gold  ring, 

A  guinea  gold  ring  and  a  peacock  hat, 

A  cherry  for  the  church  and  a  feather  at  the  back. 

She  paints  her  cheeks  and  she  curls  her  hair. 

And  she  kisses  (boy's  name)  at  the  foot  o'  the  stair. 

— ^Fraserburgh  (Rev.  Dr.  Gregor). 

1  he  above  are  played  in  the  same  way  as  previously  de- 
scribed. 

Another  version,  from  Perth,  says,  after  the  line,  "  She  sang, 
and  she  sang"  (as  above). 

Come  over  the  water,  come  over  the  street, 

She  baked  him  a  dumpling,  she  baked  it  so  sweet 

That  bonny  (Billie  Sanders)  was  fain  for  to  eat,  &c 

Down  in  the  meadows  where  the  green  grass  grows. 
There  s  wiicrc  my  Nannie  slie  sound  her  horn; 
She  sound,  she  sound,  she  sound  so  sweet ; 

Nannie  made  the  puddin'  so  nice  and  so  sweet, 

Johnny  took  a  knife  and  he  taste  a  bit ; 

Love,  taste ;  love,  taste,  and  don't  say  nay, 

For  next  Sunday  momin'  is  our  weddin'-day. 
VOL.  II.  2  D 
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Off  wid  llic  thinible  and  on  wid  tlic  ring; 
A  vvcddin',  a  vveddin',  is  goin'  to  begin. 
O  Nannie,  O  Nannie,  O  Nannie  ni}^  joj', 
Never  be  ashamed  for  to  marry  a  boy  1 
For  I  am  but  a  boy,  and  Til  soon  be  a  man, 
And  I'll  earn  for  my  Nannie  as  soon  as  I  can. 
And  every  even  in'  when  he  comes  home, 
He  takes  her  for  a  walk  on  the  Grcular  Road. 
And  every  little  giri  that  he  sees  passin'  by, 
He  thinks  'tis  his  Nannie  he  has  in  his  eye. 

— Howth,  Dublin  (Miss  H.  G.  Harvey). 

Draw  a  Pail  of  Water.  [Vol.  i.  pp.  100-107]. 
A' lump  of  sugar, 
Grind  your  mother's  flour, 

Three  sacks  an  hour, 

One  in  a  rusli,  two  in  a  crush, 

Pray,  old  lady,  creep  under  the  bush  (all  jump  round ). 
— Girton  village,  Cambridgeshire  (Dr.  A.  C.  Haddon). 

Drop  Handkerchief   [Vol  L  pp.  109-112;    Black  Doggie, 

vol.  ii.  p.  407.] 

As  played  at  Fochabers  the  game  varies  slightly  in  the  way- 
it  is  played  from  those  previously  described.  The  words  are— 
**  I  dropt  it|  I  dropt  it,  a  king's  copper  next, 
I  sent  a  letter  to  my  love,  and  on  the  way  I  dropt  it." 

The  players  forming  the  ring  are  forbidden  to  look  round. 
The  one  having  the  handkerchief  endeavours  to  drop  it  at  some 
one*s  back  without  his  or  her  knowledge,  and  then  to  get  /^r^e 
times  round  the  ring  without  being  struck  by  the  handkerchief. 
If  the  player  does  not  manage  this  she  has  to  sit  in  the  centre 
of  the  rinj;  as  "old  maid;"  the  object  in  this  version  evident! v 
is  not  to  let  the  player  upon  whom  the  handkerchief  is  dropped 
be  aware  of  it. — Fochabers,  N.E.  Scotland  (Rev.  Dr.  Gregor). 

Dumb  Crambo.    [See  **Hiss  and  Clap,"  vol.  i.  p.  315.] 

The  players  divide  into  two  sides :  one  side  goes  outside  the 
room,  the  other  remains  in  the  room,  and  decides  on  some 
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verb  to  be  guessed  and  acted  by  the  other.    The  outside  party 

is  told  tliat  the  chosen  verb  "  rhymes  with  The  outside 

party  decide  on  some  verb,  and  come  in  and  act  this  word  in 
dumb  shoW|  whilst  the  inside  party  sit  and  look  on,  hissing  if 
the  guess  is  wrong,  and  clapping  if  the  acting  shows  the  right 
word  is  chosen.  No  word  must  pass  on  either  side. — Bedford* 
and  generally  known  (Mrs.  A.  €•  Haddon). 

Dump.   [Vol.  i.  p.  117.] 

A  version  of  this  game  played  by  three  children.  The  three 
sit  close  together,  close  their  hands  and  place  them  over  each 

other^  the  first  one  on  the  knee  of  one  of  them.  One  then 
asks,  *' Fail  Is  that  cockin*  up  there?"  "Cock  a  pistol;  cock 
it  aff/'  rcph'es  another.  The  same  process  is  gone  through  till 
only  one  hand  is  left  on  the  knee.  Then  the  one  whose  hand 
was  uppermost  at  the  beginmng  of  the  game  says — 

Faht's  in  there  ? 

Gold  and  money  (is  the  answer). 

Fahr's  my  share  o't  ? 

The  moosie  ran  awa*  wi't. 

Fahi's  the  moosie  ? 

In  her  hoosie. 

Fahr's  her  hoosie  ? 

In  the  wood. 

Fahr's  the  wood  ? 

The  fire  brunt  it. 

Fahr's  the  fire? 

The  water  quencht  it. 

Fahr's  the  water? 

The  broon  bull  drank  it. 

Faiir's  the  broon  bull  ? 

At  the  back  a  (of)  Burnie's  hill. 

Fahr's  the  back  a  Bumie's  hill  ? 

A'  claid  wi'  snaw. 

Fahr's  the  snaw  ? 

The  sun  meltit  it. 

Fahr's  the  sun  ? 

Heigh,  heigh  up  i'  the  air." 
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He  who  speaks  first,  or  laughs  first,  or  lats  (lets)  their  teeth 

be  seen,  gets  nine  nips,  nine  nobs,  an*  nine  double  douncornes, 
aa'  a  gueed  biuvv  on  the  back  o'  the  head. — Corgaifi  (R«v.  Dr. 
Gregor). 

Eendy,  Beendj, 

Eendy,  Beendy,  banlba,  roe, 
Caught  a  chicken  by  the  toe; 
To  the  east,  to  the  west, 
To  the  old  crow's  nest, 

Hopping  in  the  garden,  swimming  in  the  sea, 
If  you  want  a  pretty  girl,  please  take  me. 

— N.  Scotland,  locality  forgotten  (Kev.  Dr.  Gregor). 
One  girl  dances  lorward  from  a  line  of  ciiildren  singing  the 
words.    Another  from  a  line  opposite  responds,  nnd  they  dance 
together.    The}'  look  first  to  the  east  and  then  to  the  west  by 
turning  their  heads  in  those  directions  alternately. 

Farmer's  Den,  The. 

All  players  but  one  form  a  ring,  tliis  one  stands  In  the 
centre.    The  ring  dances  round  singing  the  words — 
The  farmer  in  his  den,  the  farmer  in  his  den. 
For  it's  oh,  my  dearie,  tlie  farmer's  in  his  den. 
For  the  farmer  takes  n  wife. 
For  the  farmer  takes  a  wife ; 
For  it's  oh,  my  dearie^  the  farmer  takes  a  wife. 
The  child  in  centre  then  chooses  one  from  the  circle,  who  goes 
in  the  middle,  and  the  ring  dances  round  again  singing — 

For  the  wife  takes  a  child,  &c.  (as  above). 
And  choosing  another  child  from  the  ring,  then — 

For  the  child  takes  a  nurse,  &c.  (as  above), 
For  the  nurse  takes  a  dog,  &c.  (as  above). 
Then  all  the  players  join  in  singings 
For  we  all  clap  the  dog. 
For  wc  all  clap  the  dog. 
For  it's  oh  !  my  dearie,  we  all  clap  the  dog. 
While  singing  this  all  the  players  pat  the  one  who  was 
chosen  as  "dog"  on  his  or  her  back. — Auchencairn,  N.B. 
(Mary  Haddon). 
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Fire  on  the  Mountains.  [See  "Round  Tag/'  vol.  ii  pp. 
144-145.] 

The  players  arrange  themselves  into  a  double  circle  with  a 
space  between  each  pau*.  The  one  at  the  back  stands  and  the 
inside  players  kneel  Another  player  stands  in  the  centre  and 
cries  out,  "  Fire  on  the  mountsun ;  run,  boys,  run ! "  Those 
players  who  are  standing  in  the  outer  circle  begin  to  run 
round,  those  kneeling  remaining  in  that  position.  They  con- 
tinue running  until  the  centre  player  cries  **  Stop ! "  They  all 
then  (including  the  centre  player)  make  a  rush  to  get  a  stand 
behind  one  of  the  kneeling  1 '  t^  trs,  the  one  who  is  left  out 
going  into  the  centre  —  Auchtcrardcr,  N.B.  (Miss  E.  S. 
Haldanc). 

This  game  may  possibly  sugj?est  an  origin  for  "Round  tag," 
although  the  incident  of  "catcliing"  or  ''touching"  a  runner 
does  not  appear,  and  the  inner  circle  of  players  apparently  are 
always  stationary. 

Fool,  Fool,  come  to  School.   [Vol.  i.  p.  132.] 

Played  in  the  usual  way  with  the  following  difference  in 
the .  formula.  The  leader  says,  "  Fool,  foolie,  come  to  your 
schoolie."  When  the  fool  comes,  the  leader  says,  "  What  have 
you  been  doing  to-day  ?  "  Fool  says,  "  Cursin'  and  swearin'." 
Fool  is  then  chased  off,  recalled,  and  again  questioned.  Fool 
answers,  "  Suppin'  my  porridge  and  readin'  my  Bible.*'  She 
is  then  welcome,  and  asked  in  the  usual  way  to  point  out  one 
from  the  school. — ^Aberdeen  (Rev.  Dr.  Gregor). 

Another  formula  sent  me  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Bell  is  to  say,  when 
the  fool  is  sent  back,  "  Fool,  fool,  go  back  to  school,  and  learn 
more  wit." 

French  Jackie,  name  for  "Round  Tag"  and  "Two  and 
Threes,"  in  Tyrie  (Rev.  Dr.  Gregor). 

Galloping:. 

Galloping,  galloping  to  the  fair, 
Courting  the  girls  with  the  red  petticoats  ; 

Galloping,  galloping  all  day  long, 

Courting  the  girls  with  the  speckled  petticoats. 
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Girls  sinp  this  resting  one  knee  on  the  ground,  striking  the 
other  knee  with  their  right  hand  as  they  say  each  word.  The 
length  of  the  song  depends  upon  the  ingenuity  of  the  players 
in  finding  new  colours  for  the  petticoats  each  time. — Isle  of 
Man  (A.  W.  Moore). 

The  game  is  not  known  now. 

Gallant  Ship.    [See  "  Round  and  Round  the  Gallant  Ship,  "  vol. 
il  p.  143.] 
Up  spoke  a  boy  of  our  gallant  shipi 
And  a  well-spoken  bo}'  was  he — 
I  have  a  motlier  in  London  town, 
This  night  she'll  be  looking  for  me. 

She  may  look,  she  may  sigh,  with  the  tear  in  her  eye, 
She  may  look  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Three  times  round  went  our  gallant  ship, 
And  three  times  round  went  she! 
And  three  times  round  went  our  j^^allant  ship, 
Till  she  came  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea? 
The  players  form  a  ring  and  dance  round,  getting  quicker 
as  they  sing  "Three  times  round/'  &c.    When  the  last  line 
is  sung  they  let  go  hands  and  sink  to  the  ground.    The  player 
who  sinks  down  first  is  taken  away  by  the  others  and  asked 
whom  he  or  she  loves  best.    The  ring  is  then  reformed,  and 
the  child  who  has  given  her  sweetheart's  name  is  placed  in  the 
centre.   The  ring  then  dances  round  singing  out  the  name  of 
the  sweetheart. 

Mrs.  Brown  is  new  corned  hame, 
A  coach  and  four  to  carry  hame. 

—Galloway  (J.  G.  Carter). 

Galley,  Galley  Ship.   [See  **  Merry  ma-tansa,"  vol.  L  pp.  369- 
376;  ii.  p.  443-] 
Three  times  round  goes  the  galley,  galley  ship. 
And  three  times  round  goes  she ; 
Three  times  round  goes  the  galley,  galley  ship, 
And  she  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Choose  your  neighbours  one  or  two, 
One  or  two,  one  or  two; 
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Choose  your  neighbours  one  or  two^ 
Around  about  Mary  Matsmzie. 

A  treacle  scone  to  tell  her  namei 
To  tell  her  name,  to  tell  her  name ; 
A  treacle  scone  to  tell  her  name, 

Around  about  Mary  Matanzie. 

A  guinea  gold  watch  to  tell  his  name. 
To  tell  his  name,  to  teU  his  name ; 

A  guinea  gold  watch  to  tell  his  name, 

Arouad  about  Mary  Matanzie. 

(Name  of  boy)  is  his  name, 

Is  his  name,  is  his  name, 

 is  his  name, 

Around  about  Mary  Matanzie. 

— Laurieston  School,  Kircudbrightshire  (J.  LawsonX 

A  version  of  "  Merry- ma- tansa  lacumpicte.    [See  vol.  i. 

P-  3/5.] 

Another  is — 

Three  times  around  goes  our  gallant  ship, 

And  three  times  around  goes  she,  she,  she ; 

And  three  times  around  goes  our  gallant  ship, 

And  she  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
Played  in  ring  form  with  one  child  in  centre.   All  sink  down 
on  the  ground  when  the  above  lines  are  sung,  and  the  last  to 
rise  must  tell  the  name  of  her  sweetheart    Then  the  circle 
forms  around  her,  and  all  sing — 

Here's  the  bride  just  new  come  in, 

Just  new  come  in,  just  new  come  in  ; 

Here's  the  bride  just  new  come  in, 

Around  tlie  merry  guid  tanzy. 

Guess  wha's  her  guid  lad, 

Her  guid  lad,  her  guid  lad ; 

Guess  wha's  her  guid  lad, 
Around  the  merry  guid  tanzy. 
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(Willie  liroon)  is  his  name, 
Is  his  name,  is  his  name, 
(Willie  Broon)  is  his  name, 
Around  the  incrry  guid  tanzy. 
— bt.  Andrews  and  Howth  (Miss  H.  E.  Harvey). 

Miss  Harvey  writes:  I  believe  "tanzy"  is  the  name  of  a 
kind  of  dance. 

Gla3gow  Ships. 

Glasgow  ships  come  saihng  in. 
Come  sailing  in,  come  sailing  in  ; 
Glasgow  ships  come  sailing  in. 
On  a  fine  summer  morning. 

You  daurna  set  your  loot  upon, 
Your  foot  upon,  your  foot  upon  ; 
You  daurna  set  your  foot  upon, 
Or  gentle  George  will  kiss  you. 

Three  times  ki^s  you,  four  times  bless  you. 
Five  times  butter  and  bread 
Upon  a  silver  salver. 

Who  shall  we  send  it  to, 

Send  it  to,  send  it  to? 
Who  shall  we  send  it  to  ? 

To  Mrs.  's  daughter. 

Take  her  by  the  lily-white  hand, 
Lead  her  over  the  water ; 
Give  her  kisses,  one,  two,  three. 
She  is  the  favourite  daughter. 

— Perth  (Rev.  Dr.  Gregor). 

Glasgow  ships  come  sailing  in,  <S:c.  (three  times) 
Three  times  bless  you,  three  times  kiss  you, 
Three  times  butter  and  bread  upon  a  silver  saucer. 
Whom  shall  I  send  it  to,  I  send  it  to,  I  send  it  to  ? 
To  Captain  Gordon's  daughter. 

^Rosebearty  (Rev.  Dr.  Gregor). 
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The  Glasgow  ships  come  sailing  in,  &c.  (as  first  version). 
Three  times  down  and  then  we  fail,  then  we  fall,  then 
we  fallf 

Three  times  down  and  then  we  laU,  in  a  fine  summer 
morning. 

Three  times  butter  and  bread,  butter  and  bread,  butter 
and  bread, 

Three  times  butter  and  bread  upon  a  silver  saucer. 

Come,  choose  you  east,  come  choose  you  west, 
Come,  choose  you  east,  come  choose  you  west, 
To  the  very  one  that  you  love  best. 

— Nairn  (Rev.  Dr.  Gregor). 

Glasgow  ships  come  sailing  in,  &c.  (as  first  version) 

She  daiirna  set  a  foot  upon,  &c. 

Or  gentle  Joiin  will  kiss  her. 

Three  times  round  the  ring,  three  times  bless  her, 

I  sent  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter  upon  a  silver  saucer. 

Whom  shall  we  send  it  to?  &c. 

To  Captain  's  daughter. 

Her  love's  dead  and  gone,  dead  and  gone,  dead  and 
gone, 

She  turns  her  back  to  the  wa's  again. 
She  washes  her  face,  she  combs  her  hair, 
She  leaves  her  love  at  the  foot  of  the  stair, 

She  wears  on  her  finger  a  guinea  gold  riu^, 

And  lui  ns  her  back  to  the  wa's  again. 
All  join  hands  and  form  a  ring.    At  the  end  of  veibes 
the  girl  named  turns  her  back,  and  the  game  is  resumed.— 
Fochabers  (Rev.  Dr.  Gregor) ;  Port  William  School,  Wigton- 
sbire. 

In  a  version  from  Auchterarder,  N.  B.,  sent  by  Miss  £.  S. 
Haldane,  the  words  are  very  similar  to  these.  After  all  the 
children  have  turned  their  backs  to  the  inside  they  have  what 
is  called  the  "  pigs'  race,"  which  is  running  swiftly  round  in 
this  position.   See  "  Uncle  John,"  vol.  iL  pp^  321-322. 

Granny's  Needle.  [See  "Add  Giannie."] 
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Green  Gravel.   [Vol.  i.  pp.  170-183.] 

Round  apples,  round  apples,  by  night  and  by  day^ 
There  stands  a  valley  in  yonder  haze  ; 
l  iierc  stands  pK>or  Lizzie  with  a  knife  in  her  hand, 
There's  no  one  dare  touch  her,  or  she'll  go  mad ; 
Her  cheeks  were  like  roses,  and  now  they're  like  snow, 
Poor  Lizzie!  poor  Lizzie!  you're  dying,  I  know, 
We'll  wash  you  with  milki  and  we'll  dry  [or  roU]  you 
with  silk, 

And  we'll  write  down  your  name  with  a  gold  pen 

and  ink.  •^New  Galloway  (Rev.  Dr.  Gicgor). 

Boys  and  girls  take  hands  and  go  round  saying — 
Round  the  green  gravel 

Grass  grows  green, 
Many's  the  lady  fit  to  be  seen, 
Washed  in  milk  and  dried  in  silk. 
The  last  pops  down  I 
The  last  boy  or  girl  to  pop  down  has  to  tell  who  he  (or  she) 
IS  courting. — Kiltubbrid,  Co.  LeiLiim  (L,  L.  Duncan). 

Green  Grass.   [Vol.  i.  pp.  153-169.] 

All  the  girls  arrange  themselves  in  a  line,  and  one  stands  in 
front.   The  one  in  front  sings — 

Dis-a-dis-a  green  grass, 

Dis-a-dis-a-dis; 
Come  all  ye  pretty  fair  maids, 

And  walk  along  wi'  us. 
Will  ye  have  a  duck,  my  dear  (pointing  to 
one  of  the  girls  in  the  line). 
Or  will  ye  have  a  drake, 
Or  will  ye  have  a  young  man 
To  answer  for  your  sake  ? 
The  girl  pointed  to  answers — 

I'll  neither  have  a  duck,  my  dear, 

Nor  will  I  have  a  drake ; 
But  1  will  have  a  young  man 
To  answer  for  my  sake. 
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She  now  leaves  the  line  and  takes  her  stand  beside  the  one 
that  stands  in  front,  and  ail  begin  to  clap  their  hands  and 
sing — 

The  bells  will  ring, 
And  the  psalms  will  sing. 
And  we'll  all  claps  hands  together. 
The  two  in  front  then  begin  to  sing  what  the  one  first  sang, 
and  the  same  goes  on  till  aU  are  chosen. — Peterhead;  Si, 
Andrews  (Mrs.  Stewart,  when  a  girl). 

Here  we  go  in  a  merty  band. 

Round  about  the  berry  buss ; 
Come  all  ye  pretty  fair  maids, 

And  dance  along  with  us ; 
We  shall  have  a  duck  and  drake, 

We  shall  have  a  dragon, 
We  shall  have  a  young  man, 

The  prince  of  the  Saigen. 
The  young  man  dies, 

And  leaves  the  girl  a  widow. 
The  birds  shall  sing,  the  bells  shall  ring, 

And  we  will  all  clap  hands  together. 
Here  we  go  a  roving, 

A  roving  in  a  band ; 
I  will  take  my  pi  ctty  Mary, 

I  will  take  her  by  the  hand. 

—Perth  (Rev.  Dr.  Grcgor). 

Another  version,  very  similar  to  that  given  in  vol.  i.  pp. 
161-162  from  Congieton  Workhouse  School,  and  sent  me  by 
Mr.  J.  Lawson,  Laurieston  School,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  begins, 
**  Will  you  take  silver  and  gold  ?  " 

Another  Scottish  version  of  this  game  is  given  in  Naies  ami 
Queries^  3rd  ser.,  v.  393,  as  follows : — 

A  dusS|  a  duss  of  green  grass, 

A  duss,  a  duss,  a  duss ; 
Come  all  you  pretty  maidens, 
And  dance  along  with  us; 
You  shall  have  a  duck,  my  dear. 
And  you  shall  have  a  dragon, 
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And  you  shall  have  a  young  gudeman. 
To  dance  ere  you're  forsaken. 

The  bells  shall  ring, 

The  birds  shall  sing, 
And  we'll  all  clap  bands  together. 

Green  Grass*   [A  game  so  called  by  Dr.  Gregor,  but  apparently 
not  belonging  to  the  one  usually  known  under  that  name.] 
The  girls  Stand  in  a  line,  and  one  stands  in  front.  All  sing — 

Green  grass  suits  us, 

As  my  boots  are  lined  with  silver ; 

E.  I.  O,  E.  I.  O,  my  ain  bonnie  (a  girl's  Christian  name). 
The  girl  in  front  then  chooses  tlic  girl  named,  and  both  g^irls 
join  hands  and  wheel  round,  whilst  all  sing — 

I  kissed  her  once,  I  kissed  her  twice, 

I  kissed  her  three  times  over. 

Hop,  hop,  the  butcher's  shop, 

I  cannot  stay  any  longer. 

If  I  stay  my  mother  will  say 

I  played  with  the  boys  up  yonder. 

— Tyric  (Rev.  Dr.  Gregor). 

Another  version  is — 

Green  grass  set  her  fair,  a  bunch  of  gold  and  silver, 
A  white  rosette  upon  her  breast,  a  gold  ring  on  her  finger, 
A  I  O,  my  Jessie  O;  I  wish  I  had  my  Jessie  O. 
I  kissed  her  once,  &c.,  as  above. 

Heap  the  Cairn.  [See  "  More  Sacks  to  the  Mill,"  vol.  i.  j).  390.] 
One  boy  is  thrown  flat  on  the  ground,  then  another  is 
thrown  over  him,  and  then  another  and  another,  and  the  bigger 
boys  dash  the  smaller  ones  on  those  that  are  down,  while  all 
keep  shouting — 

Heap  the  cyarn — 
Dirt  and  sharn. 

— Keith  (Rev.  Dr.  Gregor;. 

Hear  aUl  Let  me  at  her. 

Hear  all !  let  me  at  her ; 

Hear  all !  let  me  go ; 
Hear  all !  let  me  at  her, 

When  my  mammy  will  or  no. 
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—  has  la 'en  a  notion 

For  to  go  and  sail  the  sea ; 
There  he's  left  his  own  dear  , 

Weeping  on  the  Greenland  sea. 

Hold  yonr  tonguei  my  own  dear  , 

Take  your  baby  on  your  knee. 
Drink  his  health,  my  jolly  sailors, 

ril  come  back  and  marry  thee. 

I  will  buy  thee  beads  and  ear-rings, 

I  will  buy  thee  diamond  stoneSy 
I  will  buy  thee  silken  ribbons* 

When  thy  baby's  dead  and  gone. 

 says  she'll  wear  the  ribbons, 

 sa3's  she'll  wear  them  a' — 

 says  she'll  wear  the  ribbons 

When  her  baby's  dead  and  gone. 

A  ring  is  formed,  one  player  in  the  centre.  Whep  the  verses 
are  sung  the  girl  in  the  middle  chooses  another  to  take  her 
place. — Fochabers  (Rev.  Dr.  Gregor.) 

Hen  and  Chickens.-  [See  "Auld  Grannie,"  p. 404-] 

High  Windows.    [See  "Drop  Handkerchief,**  vol.  i.  pp.  109- 
112;  ''Black  Doggie,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  407-408.] 
Boys  hold  hands  and  go  round  in  ring  form. 

One  player  stands  in  the  middle  and  strikes  one  of  those  in 
the  ring  with  a  bit  of  grass ;  both  players  then  run  out  of  the 
ring,  and  the  boy  who  was  in  the  midst  must  catch  the  other 
before  he  goes  round  three  times.  At  the  third  time  tlie  boys 
all  cry  "  High  Windows,"  raising  their  hands  at  the  same 
time  to  let  the  two  inside  the  circle. — Kiltubbrid,  Co.  Leitriro 
(L.  L.  Duncan). 

Hot  Cockles.    [Vol.  i.  p.  229.] 

A  version  of  this  game,  in  which  a  dell  or  goal  is  appointed. 
The  players  stand  together,  one  player  places  his  head  between 
the  knees  of  another,  who  bends  down,  and  slaps  him  on  the 
back,  keeping  time  to  the  following  rhyme,  sayings 
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Skip,  skip,  sko, 

Where  shall  tliis  young  man  go  ? 

To  the  east,  or  the  \vc?t  ? 

Or  the  young  crow's  nest  ? 
The  kneehng  bo^-  shouts  out  the  name  of  the  dell,  and  the 
other  players  all  rush  off  shouting  out  its  name.    The  one  who 
gets  there  first  wins  the  game. — MeiklefoUa,  Aberdeenshire 
(Rev.  Dr.  Gregor). 

HuUa-bftUoo-ballee.   [See  "Lubin,"  vol  i.  pp.  352-361.] 

One  version  of  Lubin  Loo,  from  Forfar,  Linlithgow,  and 
Atigyllshire,  is  the  same  as  those  given  in  vol.  i.  A  Nairnshire 
version  is  called  "  HuIlabaloo-ballee. 

Hulla-ballooy  bailee, 

HuUa-balloo,  ballight ; 
Hulla-balloo,  bailee, 

All  on  a  winter's  night, 
Put  your  ri^ht  foot  in,  &c. 
Turn  round  about. 
At    turn  round  about,"  they  reverse  the  direction,  and  dance 
round  the  other  way,  and  so  on. — Rev.  Dr.  Gregor ;  and  Mrs 
Janiieson. 

Another  version  is — 

Old  Simon,  the  king,  young  Simon,  the  squire. 
Old  Simon,  the  king,  sat  round  a  nice  warm  fire ; 
Keep  your  right  hand  in,  shove  your  right  hand  out, 
Shake  it  a  little,  a  little,,  and  turn  yourself  about  I 
Keep  your  right  foot  in,  shove  your  left  foot  out. 
Shake  it  a  little,  a  little,  and  turn  yourself  about. 
Hally  gallee,  gallee,  gallee; 
Hally  gallo,  gallo,  gallo ; 
Hally  gallee,  gallee,  gallee, 
Upon  a  Saturday  night. 
Keep  your  right  hand  in,  &c. 

— ( J  alio  way  (J.  G.  Carter). 

Several  versions  of  this  game  are  given  by  Mr.  E.  W.  B. 
Nicholson  in  his  interesting  little  book  **  Goldspie,*' pp.  176- 
184.   He  considers  "HUU-baUu,"    Hulla-baloo,"  and  similar 
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words  to  be  the  original  of  the  English  forms  "Mere  we 
dance  Looby  Loo,"  or  Lubin,  and  all  of  these  to  be  derived 
from  hunting  cries,  such  as  ha,  la  has !  loup  I  uttered  by 
huntsmen  to  definite  musical  notes,  possibly  introduced  into 
songs  and  afterwards  adapted  as  lullabies  because  of  their 
resemhiaoce  to  the  lulliog-cries  ba  (=  bye)  and  lulli. 

Isabella.   [Vol  i.  pp.  247-256.] 
Two  or  three  versions  which  vary  slightly  in  method  of 

playing  may  be  given.    The  first  is  played  in  the  usual  way 
until  the  last  Hne  is  said,  when  the  player  turns  her  back  to 
the  circle  facing  outwards  as  in  Wall-flowers. 
Isabella,  Isabella,  Isabella,  farewell; 

There  is  my  iiand,  love,  there  is  my  iiand,  love,  farewell ! 
Over  the  mountains,  over  the  mountains,  over  the  moun- 
tains, farewell ! 
Her  love's  dead  and  gone,  dead  and  gone,  dead  and  gone ! 
Her  love's  dead  and  gone,  turn  your  back  behind  her. 

—Perth  (Rev.  Dr.  Giegor). 

Another  version  is — 
Isabella,  fare  ye  wella ;  Isabella,  fare  ye  wella ;  Isabella, 
farewell ! 

One  player  then  leaves  the  ring  singing — 
"  I'm  ofT  to  the  Indies,"  &c. 
The  ring  all  sing — 

"Over  the  mountains'*  (as  above)  six  times,  ending  with — 
"  Isabella,  Isabella,  farewell  **  (as  above). 

The  player  who  had  previously  left  the  ring  returns  singing, 

"  I'm  come  back  from  the  Indies,"  &c. 

A  ring  is  formed,  one  player  kneels  in  the  centre,  the  players 
in  the  ring  fix  their  eyes  steadily  on  the  kneeling  girl  all  the 
time. — Fochabers,  N.E.  Scotland  (Rev.  Dr.  Grcgor). 
In  the  next  version  the  words  of  each  verse  are;— 
Isabella,  farewella,  &c. 
Back  from  London,  &c. 
Go  to  London,  &c. 
Pull  the  brooch  off  my  bosom,  &c. 
Pull  the  ring  off  my  finger,  &c. 
— Laurieston  School,  Kizcadbiightshire  (J.  Lawson). 


* 
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Jenny  Jones.  [Vol.  i.  pp.  260-2S3.] 
The  versions  printed  here  vary,  it  wUl  be  seen,  from  those 

printed  in  vol.  i.,  principally  in  the  words  used  towards  the 

end  of  the  game,  the  earlier  portions  being  very  similar.  The 
first  one  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  variant,  the  funeral 
details  being  fuller,  and  the  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  dead  or 
Ghost  surviving  also. 

The  first  lines  of  each  verse  are  as  follows:— 

I've  come  to  see  Jenny  Jones, 

How  does  she  do  ? 

She  is  washingi  &c.,  you  can^t  see  her  now. 

I've  come  to  see  Jenny  Jones,  &c. 

She  is  scrubbing,  &c.,  you  can't  see  her  now. 

I've  come  to  see,  &c. 

She  is  iU,  &c. 

I've  come  to  see^  &c. 

She's  very  ill,  &c. 

I've  come  to  sec,  &c. 

She's  dying,  &c. 

I've  come  to  see. 

She's  dead. 

We'll  come  in  blue,  blue,  blue.    Will  that  suit  ? 
Blue  is  for  sailors,  &c.    That  won't  sulL 
We'll  come  in  red,  &c. 
Red  is  for  soldiers,  &c. 

■ 

We'll  come  in  white,  &c. 

White  IS  for  weddings,  &c. 

Well  come  in  black,  &c 

Black  is  for  mourning,  &c.   That  will  suit. 
They  then  take  up  Jenny  Jones,  and  carry  her  to  a  little  dis- 
tance  off,  lay  her  on  the  ground,  and  all  stand  round.   One  child 
stands  over  the  grave,  and  while  sprinkling  Jenny  with  dust, 
says — 

Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust. 

If  God  won't  have  3^ou,  the  devil  must. 
Then  Jenny  jumps  up  and  runs  after  the  other  children,  who 
try  to  escape.    The  one  she  catches  is  "  Jenny  "  next  time. — 
Barrington  (Dr.  A.  C.  Haddon). 
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In  another  version  called  "  Georgina"  one  player  selected  to 
act  as  Georgina  kneels  down  against  a  wall,  and  the  others 

stand  round  to  conceal  her.  Two  go  apart  to  act  as  callers, 
while  another  stands  near  the  group  as  mother.  The  callers 
come  forward  and  say — 

We  came  to  see  Gcorgina,  &c« 
And  how  is  she  to-day  ? 
She's  upstairs  washing,  &c., 
And  you  can't  see  her  to-day. 
Farewell,  ladies. 
They  then  retirei  but  return  in  a  little  while,  and  put  the 
question  as  before.  She  is  then   starching/'  said  as  above ; 
and  next  time  she  is  "ironing,**  the  fourth  time  the  mother's 
answer  is,  "She  fell  downstairs  and  broke  her  arm,  and 
you  can't  see  her  to-day , "  the  fifth  time,  "Two  doctors  are 
at  her;"  the  sixth,  she  is  "worse;"  and  the  seventh,  she  is 
"dead."  The  two  callers  remain  when  this  reply  is  given.  At 
this  point  Gcorgina  makes  a  noise  by  rapping  two  stones 
together.    The  two  at  once  exclaim,    Oh  !  mother,  mother, 
what's  that  knocking?"  and  she  answers,  "The  coach  going 
by.**   The  knocking  is  repeated,  and  the  question,  and  she 
says,  "  The  wail  falling  down."    On  the  knocking  being  heard 
a  third  time,  she  tells  them  to  "  take  a  candle  and  look."  They 
pretend  to  do  so,  and  ''Georgina"  starts  up  to  chase  them. 
They  all  run  off  shouting,  "The  Ghost." — Strichen  and 
Fochabers  (Rev.  Dr.  Gregor). 

I  came  to  see  Gcorgina,  Georgina,  Geoigina, 
I  came  to  see  Georgina,  and  how  is  she  to-day  ? 

She's  upstairs  ironing. 
I  came  to  see  Georgina,  &c.  (as  above). 

She  fell  downstairs  and  broke  her  muckle  toe. 
I'm  very  sorry  to  hear  that,  &c 

She's  dead. 
Bad  news,  bad  news,  bad  news  to-day. 
What  shall  wc  dress  her  in  ?  &c. 

Dress  her  in  red. 
Red  is  for  the  soldier,  and  that  won't  do,  &c. 
What  shall  we  dress  her  in  ?&c 

VOL.  II.  2  £ 
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Dress  her  In  blue. 
Blue  is  for  the  s»lor,  Ac. 

What  shall  we  dress  her  in  ?  &c. 

Dress  iier  in  white. 
White  is  for  the  angels,  that  will  do,  &c. 
Motlicr,  mother,  what's  that?  && 

A  gig  rutining-  past. 
Mother,  mother,  what's  that  ?  &c. 

The  boys  playing  at  marbles. 
Mother,  mother,  what's  that  ?  what's  that  ?  what's  that  ? 
Mother,  mother,  what's  that  ? 

Geoiigina's  ghost  1 1 

Ending  with  a  general  stampede 

^Naimshirs  (Mrs.  Jamieson). 

We've  come  to  see  poor  Janet, 

And  how  Is  she  to<^ay  ? 
She's  up  the  stairs  washing, 

She  can't  come  down  to-day. 
Very  well,  we'll  call  another  day. 
We've  come  to  sec  poor  Janet, 

And  huw  is  she  to-dav? 
She's  up  the  stairs  ironing,  &c. 

Well,  we'll  call,  &c. 
We've  come  to  see  poor  Janet,  &c. 

She's  fallen  downstairs  and  broken  her  horn 
toes,  &c. 
Poor  Janet,  we'll  call,  &c. 
We've  come,  &c. 

She's  dead,  &c. 
What's  she  to  be  dressed  in  ? 

Red. 

That's  for  soldiers ;  that  won't  do. 
Blue. 

That's  for  sailors ;  that  won't  do. 

White. 

That  will  do,  —  Rosehearty  (Rev.  Dr.  dregor^. 

Played  in  usual  way  until  the  end.  Janet  is  then  carried  o& 
and  laid  down  on  the  ground,  but  she  starts  up  and  chases  them. 
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Many  other  versions  have  been  sent  me,  but  none  with 
different  features.  The  best  is  one  from  Mr.  J.  G.  Carter, 
Dahy^  Galloway,  called  "Jenny  Jo,"  but  presenting  no  fresh 
details,  and  where  white  is  used  for  the  buriaL  Four  children 
stand  on  one  side  with  Jenny  at  their  back,  the  other  players  on 
the  opposite.  She  is  buried  with  great  mourning.  In  a  version 
from  llcmsby  (Mrs.  Haddon)  the  words  are  the  same,  except: 
"White  is  the  colour  for  weddings,"  and  black  is  for  funerals. 
Then  Jenny  is  carried  to  the  grave,  the  other  children  walking 
behind  two  by  two ;  they  kneel  round  Jenny,  and  have  a  good 
cry  over  her.  Another  version  from  Laurieston  School  (Mr. 
J.  Lawson),  called  "  Jerico,"  veiy  similar  to  above,  gives  two 
additional  verses.  The  first  hues  are,  "  Carry  a  poor  soldier  to 
the  grave,"  and  **  Now  the  poor  mother's  weeping  at  the  grave." 
In  one  version,  after  Jenny  has  been  carried  to  her  grave,  the 
children  stand  round  and  sprinkle  earth  over  her,  and  say. 

Dust  and  dust,  dust  and  dust,"  and  then  pretend  to  strew 
flowers.  This  I  got  in  London.  Another  version  from  North 
Scotland  begins^  "I  come  to  see  Geneva^  continues  in  usual 
way  until  "she  is  lying"  instead  of  "ill";  then  "she's  dying," 
followed  by  "she's  dead";  then  the  funeial.  In  another 
version  Dr.  Haddon  sent  me,  the  game  is  only  a  fragment. 
After  "Jenny  Jo's  dead  and  gone,  all  the  day  long,"  they 
continue,  "  Pipes  and  tobacco  for  Jenny  Jo "  (repeat  twice), 
"  Pipes  and  tobacco  for  Jenny  Jo,  all  the  day  long." 

Jockie  Rover.   [See  "Stag,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  212,  374.] 

One  is  chosen  to  be  Rover,  and  a  place  is  marked  off  called 
"The  Den,"  from  which  he  starts,  and  to  which  he  and  the 
others  caught  can  run  for  protection.  He  has  to  clasp  his 
hands  and  set  off  in  pursuit  of  one  of  the  players,  whom  he 
must  crown  without  unclasping  his  hands.  Before  he  leaves 
the  den  he  calls  out — 

Jockie  Rover, 
Three  times  over, 
If  you  do  not  look  out> 
I'll  gic  you  a  blover. 
When  he  catches  one  he  unclasps  his  handsi  and  makes  for 
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the  den  along  with  the  one  caught.  The  players  dose  in  upon 
them,  and  beat  them  with  their  caps.  The  two  now  join  hands, 
and  before  leaving  the  den  repeat  the  same  words,  and  give 
chase  to  catch  another.  When  another  is  caught,  the  three 
run  to  the  den,  followed  by  the  others  pelting  them. 

During  the  time  they  are  running  to  catch  another  player, 
every  attempt  is  made  by  the  others  to  btesk  the  band  by 
rushing  on  two  outstretched  arms,  either  from  before  or  from 
behind.  Every  time  one  is  taken  or  the  band  broken,  all 
already  taken  rush  to  the  den,  beaten  by  those  not  taken.— 
Dyke  (Rev.  Dr.  Gregor). 

A  form  of  "  Warney,"  "  Whiddy." 

Jolly  Lads,  Bold.  [Vol  L  ppb  994-296.] 
Here  come  two  bold,  jolly  lads, 
Just  new  come  from  the  shore : 

We'll  spend  our  time  in  drinking  wine, 

As  wc  have  done  before. 
Then  the  ring  dances  round,  singing — 

We  will  have  a  round,  and  a  round, 

We  will  have  a  pretty,  pretty  girl, 
For  to  dance  upon  the  ground. 

Her  shoes  are  made  of  morocco, 
Her  stockings  lined  with  silk, 

Her  teeth  are  white  as  anything. 
And  her  skin  as  white  as  milk. 

We  shall  have  a  round,  and  a  round,  &c. 

— Auchterarder,  N.  B.  (Miss  £.  S.  Haldane). 

A  ring  is  ibrmed  by  players  joining  hands.   Two  other 

players  dance  round  the  ring  in  opposite  directions,  singing  the 
first  four  lines  while  the  ring  stands  still.  Then  the  ring 
dances  round  singing  the  rest  of  the  lines.  The  two  outside 
then  each  take  a  player  from  the  ring  and  begin  again. 

The  words  of  the  dance  game,  "  Here  we  go  aroiind,"  vol.  i. 
p.  205,  are  practically  the  same  as  the  latter  part  of  this,  and 
suggests  that  this  or  a  similar  round  is  its  origioaL 

Jolly  Miller.   [Vol.  i.  pp.  289-293.] 

Thib  IS  played  with  the  usual  double  ring,  boys  on  the  out- 
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aide^  girls  insidei  one  child  in  centre.  At  the  last  a  rush  is 
made  to  obtain  a  vacant  place. 

He  was  a  jolly  miller, 
He  lived  by  himself. 
As  the  wheel  went  round,  he  made  hisr  wealth,  . 
One  hand  in  his  pocket,  the  other  at  his  back. 
As  the  mill  went  round,  he  made  his  wealth. 
The  girls  being  ia  the  inside,  turn  and  go  the  opposite  way; 
and,  while  doing  so,  sing — 

A  hunting  we  will  go, 
A  hunting  we  will  go, 
We'll  catch  a  little  fox,  and  we'll  put  him  in  a  box. 
And  a  hunting  we  will  go. 

— Auchteiarder,  N.  B.  (Miss  £.  S.  Haldane). 

In  this  version  the  "grab"  appears  to  be  lost,  and  the 
**  hunting  "  put  in  before  the  rush  for  the  vacant  place  is  made. 

&tys  of  Heftven. 

I  will  give  you  a  golden  ring, 

And  Jewels  to  hang  and  birds  to  sing. 

If  youMI  be  my  true  lover. 
And  true  love  oi  luine. 

I  will  give  you  the  keys  of  the  chest. 
And  gold  enough  to  dress  you  In  church, 
If  you'll  be  my  true  lover, 
And  true  love  of  mine. 

I  will  give  you  the  keys  of  even  [heaven], 
And  angels  to  wait  upon  you  six  and  seven. 
If  you'll  be  my  true  lover, 

And  true  love  of  mine.    — Marylebonc  (A  B.  Gomme). 

Children  form  a  ring  by  joining  hands;  they  dance  round. 
One  stands  in  centre.  She  chooses  another  from  the  ring  after 
singing  the  words,  and  the  two  dance  round  together. 

This  game  is  evidently  but  a  fragment,  the  proper  way  of 
playing  being  forgotten.  It  would  originally  have  been  played 
ia  line  form  msLcad  of  a  circle,  and  answers  of  No "  or 
"  Yes,"  or  other  verses  implying  negative  and  then  affirmative, 
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given  by  the  chosen  or  selected  girl.  These  lines,  and  those 
given  ^st  (p.  450),  as  "  Paper  of  pins,"  are  interesting  frag- 
ments probably  of  one  and  the  same  game. 

Kick  the  Block.  [See  vol.  i.  p.  401.] 

A  small  circle  is  made,  and  the  stone  or  block  is  put  in  it 
A  boy  stands  with  his  foot  on  the  stone  and  his  eyes  shut  until 
all  the  other  players  are  hid.  He  then  tries  to  find  them,  and 
keep  his  block  in  its  place.  If  one  should  come  out  when  he 
is  away  from  his  block  it  is  kicked  out,  and  all  the  boys  that 
were  found  hide  again. — ^Laurieston  School,  Kirkcudbrightshire 
(J.  Lawson). 

Another  version  of  the  same  game,  sent  me  by  Mr.  William 
P.  Merrick,  Sheppcrton,  Middlesex,  is  called  "  Fly  Whip." 

The  same  game  as  "Mount  the  Tin,"  played  somewhat 
difierently. 

Lady  of  the  Land.    [Vol.  i.  pp.  315-319.] 

A  nuniljcr  oi  girls  stand  in  a  line.  One  of  them  represents 
the  widow  and  the  other  the  children.  Another  stands  in  front. 
All  sing — 

There  came  a  poor  widow  from  Sunderland, 

With  all  her  children  in  her  hand, 

One  can  bake,  and  one  can  sew, 

And  one  can  do  the  hilygoloo. 

Please  take  one  out. 
The  player  who  is  standing  alone  in  front  of  the  other 
pUyers  chooses  one  from  the  line.   The  two  then  join  right 
and  left  hands  and  wheel  round  in  front,  all  singing — 

Oh  there's  poor  (girl's  name  chosen), 

She  has  gone  without  a  farthing  in  her  hand, 

Nothing  but  a  guinea  gold  ring. 

Good-bye  (girl's  name), 

Good-bye,  good-l)3'c. 
The  mother  shakes  hands  with  the  one  chosen. 

— Fraserburgli  (Rev.  Dr.  Gregor). 

Another  version — 

There  is  a  poor  widow  from  Sankelone, 
With  all  her  children  in  her  hand. 
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One  can  knit,  and  one  sew, 
And  one  can  play  the  iiligoior. 
The  widow  then  says — 

Please  takei  one  io^ 
Please  take  one  in. 
The  one  in  front  picks  out  one  and  places  her  at  her  back, 
and  she  lays  hold  of  her  dress,  then  all  sing — 

Now  for  poor  (girl's  name  w\io  has  been  chosen),  she  is 
gone. 

Without  her  father  (?  farthing)  in  her  hand, 

She  has  lost  her  guinea  gold  ring, 

Good-bye,  good-bye, 
Good-bye,  good-bye. 
The  widow  shakes  hands  with  the  girl.  This  is  repeated  till 
all  are  taken  out  and  the  widow  is  left  by  herself.    She  cries, 
and  tries  to  take  back  her  daughters.   All  run  off. 

— CuUen  (Rev.  Dr.  Gregor). 

Another  Isle  of  Man  version  varies  slightly,  beginning, 
"We're  three  young  mothers  from  Babylon,"  and  continuing 
in  a  similar  way  to  the  one  in  vol.  L  p.  315^ 
One  can  wash,  and  one  can  sew. 
Another  can  sit  by  the  fire  and  spin, 
The  other  can  make  a  fine  bed  for  the  king, 
Please,  ma'am,  to  take  one  in. 
The  queen  tlieii  says- 
Come,  my  dearest  .  .  .  and  give  me  your  hand. 
And  you  siiall  have  the  nicest  things  in  ail  this  pleasant  land. 
The  girls  are  thus  gradually  chosen. 

—Isle  of  Man  (A  W.  Moore). 

Here's  a  poor  widow  from  Babylon, 
Six  poor  children  left  alone, 
One  can  bake,  and  one  can  brew. 
And  one  can  shape,  and  one  can  sew. 
One  can  sit  by  the  fire  and  spin, 
And  on6  can  make  a  bed  for  a  king ; 
Come  Tuesday  east,  come  Tuesday  west, 
•  Come  choose  the  one  that  you  love  best. 

—Galloway,  N.  6.  (J.  G.  Carter). 
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Leap- Frog.   [Vol.  i.  pp.  133,  327,  328  ] 

The  chief  rules  of  this  game,  obtaining  in  N.E.  Scotland  in 
Dr.  Gregor's  boyhood,  were : — The  boy  that  stooped  his  back 
was  called  the  bull,"  pronounced  "  bill."  The  bull  was  not  to 
"horn,"  throw  up  his  back  when  the  player  placed  bis 
hands  on  it  to  leap  over,  or  to  bend  his  back  down^  and  that 
the  player  was  to  lay  his  hands  on  the  bull's  back  quite  flat, 
and  not  to  ''knockle/'  drive  the  knuckles  into  it.  The 
best  way  to  play  was: — line  was  drawn  beside  the  bull, 
over  which  vthe  heel  of  the  player  must  not  pass.  All  the 
players,  the  one  after  the  other  in  succession,  leaped  over 
the  bull.  The  one  last  over  called  out,  '*Fit  it,"  i.e.,  foot  it, 
which  meant  that  the  bull  had  to  measure  from  the  line  a 
breadth  and  a  length  of  his  foot.  This  done  he  stooped, 
and  all  the  players  went  over  as  before,  and  another  breadth 
and  length  of  foot  were  added.  This  went  on  as  long  as 
the  players  thought  they  were  able  to  leap  over  the  bull. 
When  they  thought  they  could  not  do  so,  the  last  player  called 
out,  **  Hip  it,"  i,e,,  take  a  hop.  This  done,  the  bull  put  himself 
into  position,  and  each  player  now  took  a  hop  from  the  line 
to  the  bull,  and  then  went  over  him.  Here  the  same  process  of 
footing  was  gone  through  as  before,  as  long  as  the  players  were 
able  to  go  dear  over  the  bull.  Then  came  a  step  with  as  much 
footing  as  was  considered  safe,  and  then  came  a  jump  with 
so  much  footing.  It  was  now  with  the  players  "  hip,  step,  an' 
jump,"  and  over  the  bull.  Then  more  "fitin*,"  and  perhaps 
another  "hip,"  and  soon — two  hips,  two  steps,  two  jiiinps,  and 
a  11}  '  leap  over  the  bull.  It  was  not  often  the  game  reached 
this  pi  int.  Some  one  of  the  players  had  failed  to  pass  right 
over  the  bull  and  caused  him  to  fall,  or  had  overstepped  the 
line.  When  any  player  did  either  the  one  or  the  other,  he  had 
to  become  bull. — Keith  (Rev.  Dr.  Gregor). 

This  is  a  fuller  and  more  complete  description  than  that  of 
"  Foot  and  Over"  (vol  i.  p.  133). 

Another  mode  of  playing  leap-frog  is:  the  players  stand 
with  their  hacks  to  the  leapers,  and  only  bend  the  head  and 
the  leapei^s  hands  are  placed  between  the  shoulders.  Instead 
of  running  a  few  yards  in  front,  each  player  advances  only  a 
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few  feet,  leaving  just  as  much  room  as  to  allow  the  player 
scope  to  fall  and  spring  again.  This  mode  requires  consider- 
able agility  and  practice.  The  higher  the  teap,  so  much  the 

greater  the  fun. — Keith  (Rev.  Dr.  Gregor.) 

London  Bridge.  [Vol  I  pp.  333-350.] 

In  the  following  versions  of  the  game  only  the  first  lines 
of  each  verse  are  given,  as  said  by  each  side.  Descriptions  of 
method  of  playing  were  not  in  all  cases  sent  me:  They  are 
probably  the  same  as  those  given  under  this  game  in  voL  i., 
which  is  for  two  players  to  form  an  arch  by  holding  up  their 
joined  hands,  and  the  other  players  running  under  it. 

(l.)  London  Bridge  is  falling  down,  &c.,  my  fair  lady. 
What  will  it  take  to  build  it  up?  Sec. 
Needles  and  pins  will  build  it  up,  &c. 
Needles  and  pins  will  not  hold,  &c. 
Bricks  and  mortar  will  build  it  up,  <S:c. 
Bricks  and  mortar  will  vvasii  away,  &c. 
Silver  and  gold  will  build  it  up,  &c. 
Silver  and  gold  will  be  stolen  away,  &c 
We  will  set  a  watchman  to  watch  all  night,  &c. 
What  if  the  watchman  falls  asleep,  &c. 
We  will  set  a  dog  to  bark,  &c. 
See  the  robbers  passing  by,  &c. 
What  have  the  robbers  done  to  you  ?  &c. 
They  have  broke  my  locks  and  stole  my  gold,  &c. 
Off  to  prison  they  must  go,  &c 
What  will  you  take  to  set  them  free  ?  &c. 

— Perth  (Rev.  Dr.  Gregor). 

*  ■ 

(2.)  London  Bridge  is  broken  down, 
Build  it  up  with  lime  and  stone ;  ' 
Lime  and  stone  will  build  and  break ; 
Set  an  old  man  to  watch  all  night. 
Perhaps  this  man  will  run  away, 

Ten  times  the  wedding  day. 

— Tyrie  (Rev.  Dr.  Gregor). 
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(3.)  Broken  bridges  falling  down,  falling  down,  falling 
down,  my  fair  lady. 
What  will  you  give  to  mend  it  up  ?  &c 
Those  running  under  the  arch  say^ 

A  guinea  gold  ring  will  mend  it  up^  Stc 
The  two  players  say  no. 
A  pin  m  give  to  mend  it  up. 
Nol 

A  thousand  pounds  to  mend  it  up ; 

This  will  waste  away,  my  fair  lady ; 

We'll  mend  it  up  with  golden  pins,  m}'  fair  lady, 

For  golden  pins  will  never  rust,  never  rust,  my  fair  lady. 

— Fochabers,  N.E.  Scotland  (Rev.  Dr.  Grcgor). 

(4.)  The  broken  bridge  is  falling  down,  falling  down,  fall- 
ing down, 

The  broken  bridge  is  falling  down,  my  fair  lady ; 

Stones  and  bricks  will  build  it  up,  &c. 

—Nairnshire  (Rev.  Dr.  Gregor). 

(5,)  Broken  bridges  falling  down, 

My  fair  lady,  which  will  you  have  ? 

Open  the  door  for  the  king's  soldiers. 

What  king  are  you  ? 

I  am  true  to  the  very  last  one. 

—Isle  of  Man  (A.  W.  Moore). 

Versions  of  this  game  from  Scotland  have  been  sent  me, 
which  show  great  similarity  to  those  previously  printed,  but 
the  game  is  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  decadence.   The  best 

version  is  that  from  Perth.  One  from  St.  Andrews,  Peterhead, 
tliougli  only  consisting  of  tlie  first  verse,  lias  preserved  the 
refrains,  "  Dance  o'er  the  Lady  Lee"  and  "  With  a  gay  lady** 
of  Halliwell's  version.  The  others  commence  "  broken  bridges." 
The  Isle  of  Man  version  is  still  more  incomplete.  A  version 
sent  me  by  Dr.  Haddon  from  Harrington  is  similar  to  the  one 
given,  vol.  i.  p.  338-9,  from  Enbome  School,  and  is  not  there- 
fore  printed  here. 

Magician. 

A  mirror  is  covered  witli  a  cover,  and  a  girl  or  boy  is  taken 
into  the  room.    She  pr  he  is  then  asked  what  animal  or  thing 
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they  would  like  to  see*  As  soon  as  the  wish  is  stated,  the  cover 
is  raised,  and  the  child  sees  his  or  herseIf.<->London  (A.  B. 
Gomme). 

Mannie  on  the  Pavement. 

One  player  has  charge  of  the  pavement.  It  is  his  duty  to 
keep  the  others  off.  'I  lie  others  try  how  often  they  can  touch 
the  wall,  and  when  the  "mannie"  catches  one,  that  one 
becomes  **  mannie." — ^Aberdeen  (Rev.  Dr.  Greg^or), 

Merry-ma-Tansa.  [Vol.  I.  pp.  369-376 ;  ii.  433-434.] 
Here  we  go  round  by  jingo  ring,  by  jingo  ring,  by 
jingo  ring, 

Here  we  go  round  by  jingo  ring,  in  a  cold  and 

frosty  morning. 
Twice  about  and  then  we  fall,  and  then  we  fall,  and 

then  we  fall, 

Twice  about  and  tiien  we  fall,  in  a  cold  and  frosty 
morning* 

All  bend  down.  The  one  who  rises  up  last  goes  into  the 
centre  of  the  circle,  and  those  in  the  circle  sing — 

Choose  your  maidens  all  around,  all  around,  all  around, 
Choose  your  maidens  all  around,  on  a  cold  and  fiXMSty 
morning. 

The  one  in  the  centre  chooses  two  from  the  ring,  and  retires 
with  them  a  sliort  distance  away,  when  the  name  of  a  boy  is 
selected  as  the  lover.  During  the  time  the  three  are  standing 
apart,  those  in  the  ring  let  go  each  other's  hands,  and  take 
bold  of  the  sides  of  their  dresses,  and  make  as  if  they  were 
sweeping  a  house,  singing  the  while — 

Swype  the  hoose  till  the  bride  comes  hame,  the  bride 

comes  hame,  the  bride  comes  hame, 
Swype  the  hoose  till  the  bride  comes  hame,  on  a  cold 
and  frosty  morning. 
When  the  three  come  back,  the  one  that  was  in  the  centre 
takes  up  the  same  position,  and  the  two  she  picked  out  join 
those  in  the  circle.    T|ien  all  wheel  round  and  sing — 
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A  golden  pin  to  tell  her  name,  tell  her  name,  tell  her 
name, 

A  golden  pin  to  tell  her  name,  in  a  cold  and  frosty 
morning. 
The  answer  is— 

  (girl's  name  is  given)  is  her  name,  is  her  name, 

is  her  name, 

 is  her  name,  in  a  cold  and  frosty  morning. 

Then  comes  the  lover's  name — 

A  golden  watch  to  tell  his  name,  tell  his  name,  tell 
his  name, 

A  golden  watch  to  tell  his  name,  in  a  cold  and  frosty 
moraiiig. 
The  answer  is — 

So-and-so  is  his  name,  is  his  name,  is  his  name, 
So-and-so  is  his  name,  in  a  cold  and  frosty  morning. 
The  one  in  the  middle  is  then  blindfolded,  and  all  wheel 
round  and  sing — 

Blindluklcd  diuna  catch  me,  diima  catcli  mc,  dinna 
catch  me, 

Blindfolded  dinna  catch  me,  on  a  cold  and  frosty 
morning. 

The  blindfolded  tries  to  catch  one  in  the  ring.  The  ring 
should  not  break,  but  it  is  often  brolcen  by  the  one  that  is  on 
the  eve  of  being  caught.  The  one  caught  talces  her  stand  In 
the  centre,  and  the  game  begins  anew  from  that  point. — Dyke 
(Rev.  Dr.  Gregor). 

This  is  a  most  interesting  variant  of  this  game — ^blindfolding 
the  bridegroom  in  order  that  he  must  first  catch  his  bride, 
and  her  attempts  to  elude  his  caresses,  are  significant  of  early 
custom. 

Here  we  go  round  by  jing-ga-ring, 

Jing-ga-ring,  jing-ga-ring  ; 

Here  we  go  round  by  jing-ga-ring. 

Around  the  merry- ma- tansy. 

Three  times  round,  and  then  we  fall, 
Then  we  fall,  then  we  fall  j 
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Three  times  rounds  and  then  we  fall, 
Around  the  merry-ma-tansy. 

Choose  your  maidens  all  around, 
All  around,  &c. ; 

High  gates  till  the  bride  comes  in,  , 
The  bride  comes  in,  &c. 

A  golden  pin  to  tell  her  name, 
To  tell  her  name,  &c. 

(Mary  Anderson)  is  her  name^ 
Is  her  name,  Stc 

Blindfold  yon  all  around, 
All  around,  &c. 

A  ring  with  one  child  in  centre,  who  chooses  one  from  the 
circle,  at  the  end  of  third  verse,  alter  whispering  the  bride's  name 
together  outside  the  circle,  they  are  admitted  at  ''high  gates," 
when  all  the  girls  hold  up  their  hands  in  arches  as  they  dance 
round.  All  players  in  the  ring  are  then  blindfolded,  and  have 
to  catch  the  diild  in  the  centre. — Naimshhie  (Rev.  Dr.  Gregor). 
Another  version  is — 

Here  we  go  round  by  jingo-ring, 

By  jingo-ring,  by  jingo-ring, 
Here  we  go  round  by  jingo-ring, 
And  round  by  merry  matansy. 
Twice  about,  and  then  we  fall, 

And  then  we  fall,  and  then  we  fall. 
Twice  about,  and  then  we  fall. 
And  round  by  merry  matansy. 

^Fochabers  (Rev.  Dr.  Gregor)^ 

In  another  version  from  St  Andrews  and  Peterhead,  with 

same  words,  the  players  all  flop  down,  then  rise  again  and 
dance  I'oiiud. 
Another  form  of  words  is — 

Here  we  go  round  by  jingo-ring, 

Jingo-ring,  jingo-ring. 

Here  we  go  round  by  jingo-ring. 

In  a  cold  and  frosty  morning. 
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Three  times  round,  and  then  we  fall. 
Then  ve  fall,  then  we  fall. 
Three  times  round,  and  then  we  fall, 
In  a  cold  and  frosty  morning. 

— Nairn  (Rev.  Dr.  GiegorX 

Another  similar  version  from  N.  Scotland,  locality  not 
known. 

Round  about  the  jingo-ring,  &c. 

Round  about  the  jingo-rincf,  Sec, 

First  time  is  catching  time,  &c.,  round,  &c. 

A  fine  gold  ring  to  tell  her  name,  &c. 

(  )  is  her  name,  &c. 

Third  time  is  kissing  time,  &c.,  round,  &c. 

—London  (A  B.  Gomme),  from  Scotch  source. 

Milking  Pails.  [Vol.  i.  pp.  376  ] 

A  version  sent  me  by  Mr.  M.  L.  Rouse,  Blackheath,  is 
similar  to  those  previously  printed,  varying  only  at  the  end. 
After  the  "wash  in  the  river,**  and  '*the  stream  will  carry  the 
elothes  away,"  the  children  say,  "Men,  you  may  run  after 
them."  Hereupon  they  all  run  off,  but  the  mother  does  not 
chase  them.  They  return,  and  a  dialogue  ensues  similar  to 
a  part  of  *♦  Mother,  may  I  go  out  to  play,"  follows  between  the 
mother  and  children  : — 

**  Where  have  you  been  all  clay  ?  " 

"Working  for  Jack,  or  aunt." 

'*  What  did  he  give  yon  ?  " 

"A  piece  of  plum-pudding  as  big  as  a  flea,  or  a  piece  of  bread 
as  big  as  a  house,  and  a  piece  of  cheese  as  big  as  a  mouse," 

The  children  then  run  off  again,  come  quickly  back  with  the 
news  that  they  had  seen  a  large  bull  in  the  meadow. 

"  Where's  the  butcher  ?  " 

"  Behind  the  stable  door  cracking  nuts,  and  you  may  have 
the  shells."  The  mother  then  chases  the  children,  beating  all 
she  can  catch. 

My  Delight's  in  Tansies.  [See  "Sunday  Night,"  vol.  il  p.  221,] 
All  the  girls  stan^  in  a  line  except  one  who  stands  in  front 
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of  the  others.  This  one  walks  or  dances  backwards  and  for- 
wards. All  sing  the  words — 

My  delight's  in  tansies,  O ! 

My  delight's  in  bransic?^,  O! 

My  delight's  in  a  red,  red  rose ; 

The  colour  o*  my  

the  name  of  one  in  the  line  chosen  by  the  one  in  front  is  said. 
The  two  in  front  join  right  and  left  hands,  and  all  sing — 

Hey  ho,  my  ,  O ! 

My  bonnie,  bonnie  ,  O I 

A'  the  warld  wid  I  gie. 

For  a  kiss  o*  — r>  O. 

My  delight's  in  Nancy,  O  t 

My  delight's  in  tancy,  O I 

My  delight's  tn  a  red,  red  rose, 

[She  chooses  out  a  girl] 

Call  her,  oh  I  my  (a  girl's  name),  O ! 

Hey,  ho,  my  ,  O I 

My  bonnie,  boniiie  ,  OI 

A*  the  warld  wad  I  gie 

For  a  kiss  o'  ,  O I 

— Fraserburgh  (Rev.  Dr.  Gregor). 

Namer  and  Guesser.  [Vol.  i.  p.  409.] 

Another  version  of  this  game.  It  is  begun  in  the  same  way. 
As  each  player  gets  his  name,  he  or  she  turns  their  back  to  the 
zvuner.  When  all  are  named,  and  are  standing  with  their 
backs  to  the  namer,  the  namer  calls  out,  "  Baker,  baker,  your 
bread  is  bumin',"  or  "  Bakerie,  bakerie,  your  bread  is  bumin'." 
The  guesser  answers,  "Will  you  give  a  comer  of  it  to  me  ?  " 
or  "Give  me  a  comer  of  it,"  and  takes  a  stand  beside  the 
namer.   The  namer  then  says — 

Corae,  cheese  me  east, 
Come,  cheese  me  west, 
Come,  cheese  me  to  "  Rose." 
The  guesser  points  to  one  of  the  players.    If  the  guess  is 
right,  the  player  goes  to  the  gucsscr's  side ;  if  wrong,  to  the 
namer's  side,  when  all  the  players  except  one  are  chosen. 
This  one  gets  two  names,  say  "  Needles  "  and   Preens."  The 
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naiser  then  says  to  the  gpiesser,  **  Needles"  or  **  Preens "  ?  A 
guess  is  made.  This  is  done  three  times,  and  each  time  the 
names  are  changed.  If  the  last  guess  is  made  correctlyi  then 
the  player  goes  to  the  gucsser,  if  not,  to  the  namer.  Some- 
times it  is  decided  by  **  the  best  o'  three"  Then  comes  the 
"tug  of  war."  The  gaining  side  calls  out  ''Rotten  eggs, 
rotten  eggs  1  "-^Fraserburgh  (Rev.  Dr.  Gregor). 

Needle  Cases. 

Needle  cases,  needle  cases,  in  a  silver  saucer. 

Who  shall  I  direct  it  to  but  Captain  *s  daughter. 

What  will  you  give  to  tell  her  name,  tell  her  name,  tell 

her  name  ? 
A  hundred  pounds  and  a  glass  of  wine. 
(The  girl's  name  is  given,  and  she  then  asks)— 
What  will  you  give  to  tell  his  name  ? 
(The  others  answer) — 
Two  hundred  pounds  and  a  glass  of  wine. 
(Boy's  name  given  by  girl). 
As  I  gaed  down  to  borrow  a  pan, 
I  saw  her  sitting  kissing  her  man  ; 
She  off  with  the  glove  and  on  with  the  ring. 
To-morrow,  to-morrow  the  wedding  begins. 
Clean  the  brass  candlesticks,  clean  the  fireside. 
Draw  up  the  curtains  and  let's  see  the  bride. 

All  the  players  but  one  stand  in  a  circle— this  one  goes  round 
with  a  handkerchief^  singing  the  first  lines.  When  the  girl's 
name  is  mentioned  she  tells  her  sweetheart's  name  to  the  girl 
with  the  handkerchief,  sits  down  in  the  centre,  and  covers  her 
face  with  her  hands.  The  one  with  the  handkerchief  goes 
round  again,  asking,  "What  will  you  give?*'  and  the  ring 
answers.  Her  name  is  then  given,  and  the  girl  with  the  hand- 
kerchief again  asks,  "  What  will  you  give  to  tell  /tt's  name  ? 
The  ring  answers  again,  and  the  sweethearts  name  is  then 
given.  The  girl  with  the  handkerchief  goes  round  again  and 
sings  the  last  lines,  the  ring  singing  with  her.  Then  the  one 
in  the  centre  joins  the  ring,  and  the  game  begins  again. — 
Aberdeen  (Rev.  Dr.  Gregor). 
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Nuts  in  May.    [Vol.  i.  pp.  424-433  ] 

Man\'  versions  of  this  have  been  sent  me,  but  Done  differ 
matenaliy  from  those  printed  previously. 

Odd  Man. 

A  game  played  by  two  or  three  hundred  persons  who  form 
a  circle ;  everyone  places  his  stick  in  the  ground  before  him, 
by  way  of  harrier.  A  person  called  the  odd  man  stands  in  the 
middle  and  delivers  his  bonnet  to  any  one  in  the  ring.  This 
is  nimbly  handed  round,  and  the  owner  is  to  recover  it ;  and 
on  succeeding,  takes  the  place  of  the  person  whom  he  took  it 
from,  and  that  person  takes  the  middle  placc^Pennant's 
''Voyage  to  the  Hebrides,"  p.  231. 

Old  Cranny  Crow.    [Vol.  i.  p.  201 ;  u.  pp.  404-405.] 

This  game  resembles  "  Hen  and  Chickens/'  but  though  of 
that  class  of  game  it  is  not,  it  will  be  seen,  the  usual  fonn  of 
"HeD  and  Chickens"  at  its  conclusion.  The  earlier  part  of 
the  game  and  dialogue,  if  any,  may,  however,  have  been  similar. 
Mr.  Rouse  says :  "  I  cannot  recollect  more  of  Old  Cranny 
Crow  than  that  she  entices  children  one  by  one  out  for  a  walk, 
and  steals  them  from  their  supposed  mother.  The  mother  is 
theu  invited  to  dine  by  Old  Cranny  Crow,  and  has  a  pie  (one 
of  her  children)  set  before  her,  with  pepper  and  salt,  which  she 
pretends  to  eat,  and  when  doing  so  discovers  it  to  be  just  like 
her  Tommy  (or  other  child's  name).  Then  Cranny  Crow 
puts  another  pie  before  her;  this  she  discovers  to  be  just 
like  her  Katy.  She  finds  out  all  her  children  one  by  one,  and 
thry  come  to  life  again  and  run  home. — M.  L.  Rouse,  Black- 
heath.   [See  "  Mother,  mother,  pot  boils  over,"  "  Witch."] 

Old  Johanny  Hairy,  Crap  in! 

All  players  sit  round  the  fire  and  put  out  their  right  feet. 
The  Master  of  the  game  repeats — 

Onery,  twoery,  dickery  dary, 
Wispy,  spindey,  spoke  of  the  lindey. 
Old  Johanny  Hairy 

Crap  in!^ 

^  Cntp— dnw. 

VOL.  11.  2  F 
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Each  word  is  repeated  to  a  man  ;  and  when  the  leader  comes 
to  "Crap  in,"  the  man  specified  draws  in  his  foot.  When  all 
have  drawn  in  their  feet  but  one,  this  one  must  then  kneel 
down,  and  his  eyes  being  blindfolded,  the  master  of  the  game 
puts  his  elbow  on  his  back  and  strikes  him  with  his  elbow 
or  fist,  saying — 

Hurley,  hurley,  trump  the  trace, 
The  cow  ran  through  the  market-place. 
Simon  Alley  hunt  the  buck, 
How  many  horns  stand  up  ? 
At  the  same  time  holding  up  several  fingers.     The  man 
kneeling  down  has  to  guess  the  number.     If  he  guesses 
correctly,  the  master  of  the  game  takes  liis  place.    If  he  fails 
to  guess  he  is  kept  down,  and  another  man  goes  and  strikes 
his  back,  and  so  on. — Kiitubbrid,  Co.  Leitrim  (L.  L.  Duncan.) 

A  version  of  **  Hot  Cockles,"  with  interesting  variations. 

Mr.  Duncan,  when  sending  me  the  games  he  collected,  said — 
"  It  is  very  possible  that  the  people  may  have  brought  some 
of  the  games  from  England  when  returning  from  harvesting. 
This,  however,  does  not  apply  to  'Old  Johanny  Hairy,  crap  in,' 
as  it  is  now  called  in  English.  Crap  isteadi  is  the  Irish  for 
'draw  in,'  as  in  Mr.  O'Faharty's  'Sports  of  the  Winter'  there 
is  a  Gaelic  version.  This,  I  should  imagine,  makes  it  certain 
that,  although  well  known  elsewhere,  the  game  also  obtained 
in  the  West  of  Ireland. 

Paper  of  Pins. 

Paper  of  pins  to  you  I  bring; 
Say  is  my  love  worth  anything  ? 

Gold  and  silver  to  3'ou  1  bring; 
Say  is  my  love  worth  anything  ? 

No,  ril  not  have  anything; 

or. 

Yes,  I  will  have  what  you  bring. 

A  ring  is  formed,  and  one  player  walks  round  outside  saying 
the  first  four  lines,  stopping  at  any  child  she  chooses  who 
answers  *'  Yes  "  or  "  No."  If  "  Yes,"  the  two  go  into  the  ring 
and  kiss. — Marylebone,  London  (A.  B.  Gomme). 
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This  is  interesting,  as  a  possible  fragment  of  the  old  Keys 
of  Canterbury  [Halliwell's  "  Nursery  Rhymes,"  No.  cccclxvi.] 
and  of  the  Paper  of  Pins,  described  so  fully  by  Mr.  Newell  in 
''Games  and  Songs  of  American  Children,"  pp.  $1-55. 

See  "  Keys  of  Heaven/'  ante,  p.  457. 

PIckie.  A  form  of  Hopscotch.   [See  **  Hopscotch,"  vol.  i.  pp. 
223-227.] 


One  player  commences  first  by  winning  the  toss.  The  pick 
(a  small  flat  stone)  is  pitched  into  No.  i  bed.   It  is  then  moved 

out  of  this  first  place,  backward  across  the  front  line,  and  not 

oihcrwise  by  touching  or  forcing  it  with  one  foot,  tlic  other 
foot  being  kept  up ;  that  is,  the  player  must  hop  and  use  the 
foot  on  the  ground  to  strike  '*  pick."  No  line  must  be  touched. 
If  this  happens,  or  if  the  pick,  when  being  driven  towards  the 
pitching  line,  gets  away  otherwise  than  across  the  front  line, 
the  player  is  "  out,"  and  the  next  boy  goes  in.  All  the  beds 
are  done  likewise,  and  all  must  be  then  done  in  a  reverse  way, 
beginning  with  No.  10.  The  first  player  who  completes  the 
game  wins. — ^Waterville,  Co.  Kerry  (Mrs.  B*  B.  Green). 

Poor  Widow.   [Vol.  ii.  pp  62,  63.] 

Here's  a  poor  widow  from  Babylon, 

All  her  sons  and  daughters  are  gone. 

G>me  choose  to  the  east,  come  choose  to  the  west, 

Come  choose  you  the  very  one  that  you  like  bfest. 

Now  they  are  married  I  wish  them  joy, 

Every  year  a  girl  and  boy. 
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Loving  each  other  like  sister  and  brother, 
A  happy  new  couple  may  kiss  together. 

— Laurieston  School,  Kircudbrightshire  (J.  Lawson). 

A  circle  is  formed,  two  children  in  the  centre,  one  of  whom 
kneels,  the  other  walks  round  singing — 

I  am  a  poor  widow  go  walking  around, 

Go  walking  around,  go  walking  around,  my  own. 

And  all  of  my  children  are  married  but  one, 

Are  married  but  one,  are  married  but  one,  my  own. 

I  put  on  a  niL;lit<  a])  tu  keep  her  head  warm, 
To  keep  her  iicad  warm,  to  keep  her  head  warm,  my  own. 
Tiicn  rise  up  my  daughter  and  choose  whom  you  please, 
And  choose  whom  you  please,  and  choose  whom  you 
please,  my  own. 

The  mother  then  joins  the  circle,  and  the  daughter  becomes 
poor  widow.  On  the  mention  of  the  nightcap  a  white  hand- 
kerchief is  spread  over  the  bead,  the  cirde  walking  around 
slowly,  and  chanting  the  words  slowly  and  dismally. 

—Penzance  (Miss  Courtney). 

See  "  Widow,"  anU,  p.  381. 
Rashes. 

A  game  played  by  children  with  rushes  in  Derbyshire,  which 
is  a  relic  of  the  old  custom  of  rush-bearing.  In  the  warm  days 
of  May  and  June  the  village  children  proceed  in  parties  to  the 
sedges  and  banks  of  dyke  and  brook,  there  to  gather  the  finest 
and  best  rushes.  These  are  brought  with  childish  ceremony 
to  some  favourite  six>t,  and  then  woven  into  various  articles, 
such  as  baskets,  parasols,  and  umbrellas.  Small  arbours  are 
made  of  green  bushes  and  strewn  with  rushes,  inside  wiiich 
the  children  sit  and  sing  and  play  at  "keeping  house"  with 
much  lordly  ceremony.  At  these  times  they  play  at  a  game 
which  consists  in  joining  liands  in  a  circle,  and  going  round  a 
heap  of  rushes  singing  or  saying — 

Mary  Green  and  Bessy  Bell, 
They  were  two  bonny  lasses; 
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They  built  a  house  in  yonder  hill, 
And  covered  it  with  rashes. 
Rashes,  rashes,  rashes  I 
At  each  repetition  of  the  word  "  rashes  "  (rushes)  they  loosen 
handSf  and  each  picking  up  a  lot  of  rushes,  throw  them  into 
the  air,  so  that  they  may  fall  on  every  one  in  the  descent. 
Man}'  of  the  articles  made  wiih  rushes  arc  Ining  over  the 
chimncy-piccc  in  houses,  and  in  children's  bedrooms,  as  orna- 
ments or  samples  of  skill,  and  there  remain  until  the  next 
season,  or  until  the  general  cleaning  at  Christmas. — Thomas 
Radclifle,  in  "Long  Ago,"  vol.  i.  p.  49  (1873)- 

Queen  Anne.  [Vol  ii.  pp.  90-102.] 

Lady  Queen  Anne,  she  sits  in  her  pan. 

As  fair  as  a  lilly,  as  white  as  a  lamb ; 

Come  dttle,  come  tattle,  come  tell  roe  this  tale, 

Which  of  these  ladies  doth  carry  the  ball  ? 

My  father  sent  me  three  letters,  please  deliver  the  ball. 

If  a  correct  guess  is  made  by  the  opposite  side,  the  queen 
and  the  child  who  had  the  ball  say— 

The  ball  is  mine^  it  is  not  yours, 

You  may  go  to  the  garden  and  pick  more  flowers. 

—Isle  of  Man  (A  W.  Moore). 

Sally  Water.  [Vol.  ii.  pp.  150-179O 

Sally,  Sally,  Walker,  sprinkling  in  a  pan. 
Rye,  Sally ;  rye,  Sally,  for  a  young  man, 

Come,  choose  to  the  east,  come,  choose  to  the  west, 
And  come  choose  to  the  very  one  that  you  love  best. 

The  choice  is  made  here,  and  the  two  stand  in  the  centre  as 
usuaL 

Now  there's  a  couple  married  in  joy. 
First  a  girl  and  then  a  boy. 

 made  a  pudding  nice  and  sweet, 

 took  a  knife  and  tasted.it. 

Taste,  love ;  taste,  love,  don't  say  no. 
Next  Monday  morning  is  our  marriage  day. 
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Seven  3'ears  after,  seven  years  to  come, 
This  young  man  shall  be  kissed  and  be  done. 

—Fochabers,  N.  E.  Scotland  (Rev.  Dr.  Gregor). 

Sally,  Sally,  Water,  sprinkled  in  a  pan. 
Rise,  Sally ;  rise,  Sally,  for  a  young  man. 
Choose  the  best,  leave  the  worst, 
Choose  the  prettiest  you  can. 

Now  you're  married  we  wish  you  joy, 
First  a  girl  and  then  a  boy, 
Seven  years  after  son  and  daughter. 
Kiss  before  3'oii  gt)  over  the  water. 

— London  (Dr.  A.  C,  Haddon,  from  Miss  £.  A.  Passmore). 

Played  in  usual  way. 

Shuffle  the  Brogue.    [See  ''Hunt  the  Slipper,"  vol.  i.  pp. 
241, 242.] 

The  boys  sat  on  their  haunches  in  a  circle.  One  of  the 
players  takes  a  small  object,  and  hands  it  from  one  to  another 
under  the  legs  from  behind.  The  players  as  they  pass  the 
brogue  repeat  the  words — 

SI] 111  lie  tiic  brogue  once, 

Sluillle  the  brogue  t\N  !<  <  , 

Shuffle  tlie  brogue  tliricL-. 
The  object  has  always  to  be  passed  along  in  liie  same  direction. 
One  player  who  is  blindfolded  has  to  catch  it  as  it  is  passing 
along.    The  one  in  whose  hand  it  is  found  becomes  the  catcher. 
— ^Crossmichael,  Kirkcudbrightshire  (Rev.  Dr.  Gregor). 

Soldiers,  Soldiers. 

Soldiers,  soldiers,  march  away, 

Monday  morning's  here  again  ; 

The  drums  shall  rattle,  the  pipes  shall  play 

**  Over  the  hills  and  far  away." 

Now  youVe  married  I  wish  you  joy, 

First  a  girl  and  then  a  boy ; 

If  one  don't  kiss,  the  other  must. 

So  kiss,  kiss,  kiss. 

— Girton  Village,  Cambridgeshire  (Dr.  A.  C.  Haddon). 
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A  circle  is  formed,  and  the  children  sing  the  first  four  lines. 
One  chooses  a  partner,  and  they  dance  round  in  the  ring. 

Three  Dukes.   [Vol,  ii.  pp.  233-255.] 

In  a  version  of  the  Three  Dukes^  collected  by  Dr.  A.  C. 
Haddon,  the  first  lines  are — 

Here  comes  one  duke  a  riding  by,  a  riding  by, 

A  riding  by  (repeat). 

Rasima,  Tasima,  Tisima  toy ; 

Ptay  what  is  your  will,  sir  ? 

My  will  is  to  get  married. 

Will  any  of  my  fair  daughtoB  do? 

They're  all  as  stiff  as  pokers. 

We  can  bend  as  well  as  you,  sir. 
The  duke  goes  round,  chooses  one,  and  sings — 

I  go  to  the  kitchen,  I  go  to  the  hall, 

1  pick  the  fairest  one  of  all  (as  previous  versions). 

— Girton  Village,  Cambridgeshire  (Dr.  A-  C.  Haddon). 

Thre e  Knights  fro m  S pain.   (Vol.  ii.  pp.  257279] 

A  version  of  this  game  called  "  Gipsies,"  varies  slightly  from 
those  previously  printed. 

Here  comes  one  gipsy  come  from  Spain, 
To  call  upon  your  daughter  Jane ; 

Our  daughter  Jane  is  far  too  young, 
To  be  controlled  by  flattering  tongue. 

Oh,  very  well,  I  must  away ; 
I'll  call  again  some  other  day. 

Come  back,  come  back. 

Your  tails  are  flag, 

And  choose  the  fairest  one  you  see. 
The  gipsy  then  chooses  a  girl  from  the  line  of  players,  and 
asks  her  to  come.  The  girl  asked  replies,  No."  Then  the 
gipsy  turns  round  and  dances,  saying,  "Naughty  girl,  she 
won't  come  out  (repeat),  to  help  me  in  my  dancing."  Again  the 
gipsy  asks  the  girl,  when  she  replies,  **  Yes,"  and  goes  to  the 
gipsy,  who  says,  "  Now  we  have  got  the  flower  of  May,  the 
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flower  of  May,  &c.,  to  help  us  with  our  dancing." — Auchencairn, 
N.  B.  (Mary  Haddon). 

Tug-of-War  Game. 

Apples  and  oranges,  two  for  a  penny, 
Come  all  ye  good  scholars,  buy  ever  so  many. 
Come  choose  the  east,  come  choose  the  west, 
Come  choose  the  one  you  love  the  best. 
Played  like  "Oranges  and  Lemons."   One  child  is  "Apple/* 
and  another  "  Orange." — Rosa-sbire  (Rev.  Dr.  Gregor). 
Played  in  the  same  way  is — 

Pancakes  and  flitters  is  the  wax  of  cantailers,^ 
I  owe  you  two  farthings,  111  pay  you  to-morrow ; 
Here  comes  a  candle  to  light  you  to  bed, 
Here  comes  a  batdtet  to  diop  off  your  bead. 

—Isle  of  Man  (A.  W.  Moore). 

Wc  are  tbe  Rovers.  [Vol.  ii.  pp.  343-360]. 

In  a  version  sent  me  by  Dr.  Haddon,  there  is  a  slight  varia- 
tion.  The  first  lines  of  each  verse  are — 

Have  you  any  bread  and  wine  ? 

We  are  the  Romans. 

Have  you,  &c« 

Yes,  we  have  some  bread  and  wine, 
We  are  the  English. 
Yes,  we  have,  &c. 

Will  you  give  us  some  of  it,  &c. 
No;  we*U  give  you  none  of  it,  &c. 
We  will  tell  our  magistrates,  &c. 
We  don't  care  for  your  magistrates,  ftc. 
Wc  will  tell  our  new-bom  prince,  &c. 
We  don't  care  for  your  new-born  prince,  &c. 
Are  you  ready  for  a  fight  ? 
Yes,  we're  ready  for  a  fight. 
Tuck  up  sleeves  and  have  a  fight. 
General  scrimmage  follows. — Girton  Village,  Cambridgeshire 
(Dr.  A.  C  Haddon> 

'  Mr.  Moofc      be  doei  not  know  the  meaaiiig  of  this  wotd. 
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When  I  was  a  Young  GirL  [VoL  ii.  pp.  362-374.] 
The  first  lines  arc — 

When  I  was  a  naughty  girl,  &c.,  and  this  way  went  I 

(shrugging  shoulders), 
When  I  was  a  good  girl|  &c.  (folding  arms,  walking 
soberly), 

When  I  was  a  teacher  (beating  time  or  whacking, 
optional), 

When  I  went  a-courting  (walking  arm  In  arm), 

When  1  had  a  baby  (nursing  apron  as  baby), 

When  my  baby  died  Tcrying), 

When  my  lather  beat  me  (hitting  one  another), 

When  my  father  died, 

How  I  did  laugh  !  (laughing). 

— Girton  Villa^^e,  Cambridgeshire  (Dr.  A.  C.  Haddon). 
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Children's  games  have  not  hitherto  been  studied  in  the  same 
way  as  customs  and  superstitions  and  folk-tales  have  been 
studied*  namely,  as  a  definite  branch  of  fnllr.1nri>.  It  is  well 
however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  they  form  a  branch  by  them* 
selves,  and  that,  as  such,  they  contribute  to  the  results  which 
folk-lore  Ts^  daily  producing,  luwaids  elucidating  many  unre- 
corded facts  in  the  early  liistory  of  civilised  man. 

Although  games  have  been  used  by  Dr.  Tylor  and  others 
as  anthropological  evidence,  these  authorities  have  most!)' 
confined  themselves  to  those  games  of  skill  or  cliance  wliicli 
happen  to  have  parallels  in  savage  life;  and  the  particular 
point  of  their  conclusions  rests  rather  upon  the  parallels,  than 
upon  the  substantive  evidence  of  the  games  themselves. 

I  will  first  point  out  the  nature  of  the  material  for  the 
study.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  greater  number  of  games 
printed  in  these  two  volumes  have  been  collected  by  myself 
and  many  kind  correspondents,  from  children  in  the  present 
day — games  that  these  children  have  learned  from  other 
children  or  from  their  parents,  and  in  no  case,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  have  they  been  learned  from  a  printed  source.  To 
this  collection  I  have  added  all  printed  versions  of  the  tradi- 
tional game,  that  is,  versions  of  games  written  down  by  the 
collector  of  folk-lore  and  dialect — in  some  cases  unconscious 
collectors  of  folk  custom — from  any  available  source.  A  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  collection  is,  therefore,  that  1  have 
printed  all  versions  of  each  game  known  to  me  which  show 
differences  of  words  or  methods  of  play.   The  iit  ^rtance  of 
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I  laving  all  the  principal  variants  from  different  parts  of  tht 
c  ountry  will  be  obvious  when  definite  conclusions  as  to  tht 
ckrigin  and  significance  of  traditional  games  are  being  considered. 
I  Strutt  mentions  many  games  played  by  boys  in  his  day, 
blut   his  remarks    are  confined  principally  to  games  of  skill 
vLith  marbles,  tops,  &c.,  and  games  like  "  Prisoner's  Base," 
'!  Scots  and  English,"  "Hot  Cockles,"  &c.    He  records  none 
o\    those  interesting  dialogue  games  which  we  know  now 
a.^  singing  games.    It  may  be  that  these  games  were  in  his 
day,  as  now,  the  property  more  of  girls  than  of  boys,  and 
e  may  not  have  looked  for  or  thought  of  recording  them,  for 
1(1    can  hardly  be  imagined  that  he  was  unaware  of  their 
efcistence.     He  records  swinging  and  ball  and  shuttlecock 
pilaying  as  girls*  amusements,  but  ver>'  little  else,  and  it  can- 
nmit  even  be  suggested  that  the  singing  game  and  dialogue 
gmme  have  arisen  since  his  time.    Indeed,  an  examination 
o(M  the  games  will,  I  hope,  prove  for  them  a  very  remote 
orBgin,  showing  traces  of  early  beliefs  and  customs  which 
chpildren  could  not  have  invented,  and  would  not  have  made 
thBe  subjects  of  their  play  unless  those  beliefs  and  customs^ 
wftre  as  familiar  to  them  as  cabs,  omnibuses,  motor  cars,  and 
railways,  are  to  the  children  of  to-day,  who  use  these  things* 
as|  factors  in  games  which  they  make  up. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  made  a  complete  collection  of  all 
velrsions  of  games  to  be  found  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Ireland.    It  will  be  seen  from  my  list  that  some  counties  are 
enjtirely  unrepresented  ;  but  I  think  examples  enough  have  been 
brought  to^;cther  from  a  sufficient  number  of  different  places 
to  show  that,  even  could  I  obtain  the  games  of  every  county, 
I  could  not  rea^lffff^'TTrJpc' to  obtain  any  that  would  be  com- 
pletely dijft't^nt  from  those  appearing  here.    Versions  differing, 
more  Qjm^^^^  j,^  words  from  these  would,  doubtless,  appear, 
not  think  an  enlircly  different  game,  or  any  variants 
ki  materially  alter  my  conclusions,  will  now  be  found, 
sent  me  during  the  projj^ress  of  the  volumes  through 
'siS — and  these  are  a  considerable  number — show  no 
iblc  differences, 
ailed  examination  of  each  game  has  led  me  to  draw 
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certain  conclusions  as  to  the  origin  of  many  of  the  ^ame5 
These  conclusions  differ  materially  from  those  advanced  bj 
HaUiweil,  Strutt,  or  the  earlier  writers,  when  they  have  at| 
tempted  to  suggest  the  origin  of  a  game.    I  also  differ  froi 
Mr.  Newell  in  many  of  the  conclusions  advanced  in  his  admii 
able  collection  of  American  children's  games,  although  I  fuH] 
recognise  the  importance  of  his  method  of  research.    I  believ< 
too,  that  hitherto  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  manner 
method  in  which  the  game  is  played.   It  is  to  the  "metho( 
or  "  form  "  of  play,  when  taken  together  with  thi 
I  wish  to  draw  particular  attention,  believing  it  to  be"  ni< 
important  to  the  history  of  the  games. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  claim  ihat  all  the  games  recorded 
these  two  volumes  are  traditional  in  their  present  form,  or  ha.^ 
had  independent  origins;  man}'  of  these  now  known  under  diflj] 
rent  names  have  a  common  origin.    There  is,  probably,  not  o\ 
game  in  the  same  condition,  especially  as  regards  words,  as| 
was  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago;  but  I  consider  the  "foi 
or  "method"  would  remain  practically  the  same  even  if  t| 
words  get  materially  altered 
All  games  seem  primarily  to  fall  into  one  of  two  sectioi 
firsty  d»B»th;nsam^;  tHe  Vecoii^,  games  of  skill 
chance.  Now  tne  game  proper,  according^i^the  general  id 
must  contain  the  element  of  w]nnhig~^r  losito  Thus 
games  of  skill  and  chance  are  played  either  foir  the  ezpr 
purpose  of  winning  property  of  some  sort  from  a  iess  fortunate 
or  skillui  player,  or  to  altaiii  individual  distiiii^Uoni   .Games  lof 
this  kind  are  usually  called  boys*  games,  and  arc  pla^-'jcd 
principally  by  them;  but  beyoad^ese  c^encrally  recognised 
games  is  the  important  section  of  aTaniaTIr^|ljBtti  which  arc 

regarded  as  the  property  of  the  girls,  and  playeo^J^^*^^^!^ 
by  them. 

These  two  sections  are  generally  considered  as  th 
and  particular  property  of  each  sex.  Although  thi 
borne  out  by  a  study  of  the  traditional  game,  it  will 
that  the  boys  have  dramatic  games  of  their  own,  and 
have  special  games  of  skill  and  chance.  It  has  so  h 
however,  that  the  development  in  the  case  of  the  boys' 
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games  has  been  in  tlic  direction  of  increasing  the  rules  or  laws 
of  a  game,  introducing  thereby  so  much  variety  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  recognise  them  as  descendants  of  the  dramatic  originals. 
This  has  probably  been  the  result  of  their  use  in  school  play- 
grounds, while  the  girls'  dramatic  games,  not  being  utilised  as  a 
means  of  exercise,  have  been  left  alone,  and  are  dying  a  natural 
death. 

ItwUl  be  convenient  if,  at  this  point,  the  games  are  classified 
as  I  shall  use  them  in  discussing  the  question  of  origin.  The 
first  necessary  classification  wOl  relate  to  the  incidents  which 
show  the  customs  and  rites  from  which  the  games  have  de- 
scended ]  the  second  classificaiioii  will  relate  to  the  dramatic 
force  of  the  games,  as  it  is  from  this  tliat  I  hope  to  construct 
the  ladder  by  which  the  game  can  be  shown  to  have  descended 
from  a  long  past  stage  of  culture. 

The  classihcation,  according  to  incident,  is  as  follows, 
the  name  of  each  game  referring  to  the  title-name  in  the 
dictionary : — 

MARRIAGE  GAMES. 


All  the  Boys. 
"-Babbiiy  liowster. 
—Cushion  D*ne«. 
Down  in  the  Valloy. 
Galley,  Galley,  Shifk 
.    Glasgow  Ships. 

flear  all  1  let  me  at  her. 
Here  oomes  *  Vi^n. 
Here's  a  Soldier  left  alone. 
Here  stands  a  Young  Man. 
Isabella. 
Jolly  Miller. 
King  William. 
Kiss  in  the  Ring. 
Mary  naixed  a  Pudding, 


Merry-nia-tanza. 

Nuts  in  May. 

Oats  and  Beans. 

Oliver,  Oliver,  follow  the  King. 

Pretty  little  Girl  of  Mine. 

(^)uecn  Anne. 

Rosy  Apple. 

Round  and  round  the  Village. 

."^ally  Water, 

Silly  Old  Mnfi,  he  walks  alone. 

Three  I  Hikes. 

Three  Knights. 

Three  Sailors. 

MTidow. 


COURTSHIP  AND  LOVEMAKING  GAMES. 


Curly  Locks. 
Dig  for  Silver. 

Gallant  Ship. 

Here  comes  a  Lusty  Wooer. 
Here  I  sit  on  a  Cold  Green  Bank. 
Hey  WttUie  Wine. 


Jolly  Hooper. 

Jolly  Sailors. 
Knocked  at  the  Rapper. 
Lady  on  the  Mountain. 
Pkpcr  of  Pins. 
Pray,  pretty  Miss. 
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Qoeen  Mary.  Soldier. 

Ring  me  Rary.  Sun  shines. 

Salmon  Fishers.  Three  Olii  Bachelors. 

Shame  Reel.  Wind,  The. 

FORTRESS  GAMES. 

Barbarie,  King  of  the.  London  Bridge. 

Canlii-  f  AcMen  la).  Tower  of  London. 

How  many  .Miiesi  to  Babylon.  Willie  Wa&lell. 

King  of  the  Castle. 

FUNERAL  GAMES. 

Booman.  Jenny  Jones. 

Gffeen  Glass.  Old  Rog^r. 

Gieen  GiaveL  Wallflowen. 

HARVEST  GAMES. 

Oats  and  Beans  and  Barley.  Would  you  know  how  doth  the 

Peasant? 

TRADE  GAMES. 
Dumb  Motions.  Tiades. 

GHOST  GAMES. 

Deil  amo'  the  Dishes.  Moose  and  CobUer. 

Ghost  at  the  Well. 

WELL  WOKblilP  GAME. 
Draw  a  Pail  of  Water. 

RUSH-BEARING  GAME. 
Raphes, 

TREE  WORSHIP  GAME. 
EUer  Tree. 

WINDING  UP  GAMES. 

Bulliheisle.  Tuikie  Wap. 

Port  the  Helm.  Wind  up  the  Bu^h  Faggol. 


Snail  Creep. 


TABU  GAME. 
Old  Soldier. 
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DIVINATION  GAMES. 


Dan'l  my  Man. 
Hot  Cockles. 
Jack's  Alive. 
Keppjr  Ball. 


Priest  Cat. 
Ragman. 
Ringie  Red  Belt. 
ShtttOefealher. 
Swingtng. 


VICTIMISING  OR  PENALTY  GAMES. 
(Farms  of  Toriure^ 


Block,  Hammer,  anii  Nail. 
Bonoety. 

Carrying  the  Queen  a  Letter. 

Cat  Bods. 
Cobbin  Nfatch. 
Cry  Notchii. 
Damp. 
Ez2cka- 

Fatlu-r's  l-idiilc, 
Heap  ihc  Cairii. 
llecklebirnie. 

Hewley  Ptaley. 
Ilickety  Btckcty. 


Hiry  Hag. 
Hot  Cockles. 

Jack's  Alive, 
Mapc  Whistle. 
More  .Sacks  to  the  .Mill. 
Namers  and  Gu^sers. 
Priest  of  the  l>kruli. 
Pun  o'  mair  Weight* 
Ronin  the  Bee. 
Sack*;, 
halt  Eel. 

Shoe  the  Auld  Mnre. 
Wild  Birds. 


CockelUy  Bread. 


CHARM  GAMES. 

Thua  er  SpelL 


EFFIGY  CAME. 
Drawing  Dan  out  dL  the  Mire. 


IMITATION  OF  SPORT  GAMES. 


All  a  Row. 

Cock-fight. 

Hare  and  Hounds. 


Hunting. 
Knights. 
Puffin  the  Dart 


IMIT.\TION  OF  SPORTS  (WITH  ANIMAL)  GAMES. 

Ba<lj;er  the  Bear.  Fox  in  the  Fold. 

Bull  in  the  Park.  Fox  in  the  Hole. 

Call  the  Guse.  Frog  in  the  Middle. 

Cbckertie'hooie.  Garden  Gate. 

Cbck-^ht.  Ilare  and  Hounds. 

Cock's-heading.  Shue-Gled-Wylie* 

Doncaster  Cherries.  Wolf 
Fox. 
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WEIGHING  GAMES. 

Bag  o*  Mall.  Way  Zaltin'. 

Honey  PoU.  Weigh  the  BuUcf. 

Rocke^  Row. 


WITCH  OR  CHILD  STEALING  GAMES. 

C»5p<;y.  Steal  ilu-  Pigs. 

Kctlinf^  the  Pot.  Three  Jolly  Welshmen. 

Mother,  Mothci,  the  I'ol  buiUover.  Witch. 
Old  Cranny  Crow. 


ANIMAL  CONTEST  GAMES. 

Chickens,  come  clock.  Old  Dame. 

Fox  and  Geese.  Slicpherds  and  Sheep. 

(^letl-Wylic.  Who  goes  round  my  Stone  Wall  ? 

Hen  and  Chickeni.  Wolf. 

Letting  the  Buck  out  Wolf  and  Lamb. 

FISHING  GAME. 
Catch  the  SaUnond. 


CHURNING  GAME. 
Chorning. 

r 

CONUNDRUM  GAMES. 

Cross  Questions.  Three  Flowers. 

'I  hinj;  done. 


GUESSING  GAMES. 

All  the  Birds  in  the  Air.  Hiss  and  Clap 

Kannockburn.  Hot  Cockles. 

Bird  Apprentice.  Kin^  Plaster  Palacey. 

Birds,  Beasts,  and  Fishes.  Little  Dog  I  call  yoa. 

Brother  EbencMr.  Namers  tatd  Gncisers. 

Buck,  Bock*  Old  Johnny  Hairy. 

Buff.  Priest-Cat  (2). 

Dumb  Crambo.  Religious  Church, 

i  ool.  Fool,  come  to  School.  Thimble  Iving. 

Handy  Croopen.  Trade*. 
Handy  Dandy. 
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CONTEST  GAMES. 


To  take  Prisofurs, 
Bedlams. 
Blackthofn. 
Buckey-how. 

Cnnlie. 

Chickidy  Hand. 
Click, 
Cock. 
Flowers. 

! lornie. 

Hum  the  Staiyie. 
Johnny  Rover. 
KingOssar. 
King  Corae-a>Ujr. 
King  of  GmtUmd. 
Lam  pi 00. 
Over  Clover. 

Range  the  Bus. 
Rax. 

Relievo. 
Kinim-over. 
SavealL 
Shepherds, 

Slacks. 
Stag. 

Stag  Warning. 
Wamey. 

Prisener%  and  PossesthH  GrouMd* 
Barley  Break. 
French  and  English. 
How  many  Miles  to  Babylon  (2). 

Prisoner's  Base. 
Range  the  Bus. 
Rigs. 

Scott  and  English. 


Catching  and  Touching for*^k$^»**ii** 
Black  Doggie. 
Blackinan's  Tig. 
Boggle  about  the  Slacks. 
Canlie; 

Cro5s  Tig. 

Cutters  and  Trucklers. 
Drop  Handkerchief. 
Fire  on  the  Mountains. 
Hand  in  and  Hand  out. 
Higli  Windows. 

J  inkir. 

King  o"  the  Castle. 
*      Letting  the  Buek  out 
Long  Tertace. 
Ma  nriie  on  the  Pavement 
One  Catch  all. 
Push  in  the  Wash  Tub. 
Puss  in  the  Corner. 
Rakes  and  Hoans. 
Round  Tng. 
Ttcky  Touchwood. 
Tig. 
Time. 

Tom  Tiddler's  Ground. 

Touch. 

Tres-acre. 

Twos  and  Threes. 

Ttig  of  War. 

A'  the  Biddies. 
Namcrs  and  Guessers. 
Oranges  and  Lemons. 
Sun  and  Moon. 
Three  Day's  Holidays. 
Through  the  Needle  'ee. 


DANCE  GAMES. 

{With  "Words  and  singing.) 


All  the  Soldiers  in  the  Town. 
AUigoshee. 
Auntie  loomie. 
As  I  was  walking. 
Ball  of  Piimiose. 
Basket. 
VOL.  II. 


Bell-Hor^e*?. 
Betsy  Bungay. 
Bingo. 

Bold  Jolly  Lads. 

Boys  and  Girls. 

Carry  my  Lady  to  London. 

2  G 
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rray,  preiiy 

t'UCK,  l^lOCK,  ClUCK. 

Pretty  Miss  Pink. 

Posh  the  Business  on. 

i\ing  oy  Jung* 

iylJt  K  UiVlCT  lilC  ««AlCE« 

1  uilucr  S  i>cn. 

JvOUncl  anti  KOUnu  WCitl  me  viAi- 

jf  nncy*imicy. 

mm.  oltipi. 

oaiicnr  uta. 

»>aiiy  go  rouna. 

Green  grow  the  I^eaves 

Sunday  Night. 

oFccn  grow  inc  leaves* 

A  nree  uiiic  onips. 

ocfc  we  go  ArouiHk 

A  own  i«cyveijS. 

jCDiiy  xnac* 

A  np  MKl  uO. 

Jingo  IlinL^. 

Turn  Cheeses. 

1      ill  1  V  t^llKl  IC  . 

1  urn  I  lit  r>nip* 

i>ca>cs  arc  \  •rccn« 

iftiv«rA*#     T  ftfti^«»Aay 

1  urvey  i urvey. 

liOiig  Duck. 

Uncle  John. 

V  |J  LUC  wlS^V*9« 

My  delight's  in  Tansies, 

We»ry. 

Phrebe. 

Weave  the  Diaper. 

i'op  goes  the  Weasel. 

DANCE  AND 

SEE-SAW  GAMES. 

Cobble. 

Ilirtschin  liauy. 

Cobler  s  Hornpipe. 

fiQcfcie  Buckie  down  the  Brae. 

Curenddie. 

See-saw. 

fiitrh  n  •(  'utchoo. 

Harie  l^Iutcheon. 

HIDE  AND 

SEEK  GAMES. 

Ricky. 

v^oijn«iiii« 

Mno  tne  King. 

iiilty  \  jaily 

GipjT. 

ilitle  and  Seek  (i). 

iilue  and  occk  (i). 

Howly. 

A>imie*coQi. 

JviCK  inc  DIOCK. 

u/uu-rnan. 

King  liy  your  Lcnve. 

Peesie  \V  eet. 

Xfnuiit  'lif*  Tin 

-I                           \      ill  ^wl. 

Sail  Eel. 

SImlUe  ihe  Hroguc. 

Spy  Arm. 

Smuggle  the  Ctig. 

Strike-a-licht. 

Thi  inkle  King. 

Tip  iu 
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LEAP-FROG  AND  HOPPING  GAMES. 


Accroshay. 
Bung  the  Bucket. 
Cat  Gallows. 
Foot  and  Over. 

Half  Ilanimet. 
Hop  Frog. 


Hopscotch. 
Lrcap-frog. 
Loup  di«  Bullocks* 
Saddle  the  N«g. 

Ships. 

Skia  the  Goalie. 


CARRY iNG  GAMES. 


Betsy  Bunpjay, 

Carry  my  Lady  tu  London. 

King's  Chair. 


Knapsnck, 
Knights. 


BLINDFOLD  GAMES. 


Blind  Bell. 
Blindman's  Buff. 
Blindman's  SUn. 
Buff. 

Cock  Stride. 

Dinah. 

French  Blindniaa's  Buff. 
Giddy. 


Hot  Cockles. 
Kick  the  Block. 
Muffin  Man. 

Old  Johnny  Hairy,  Crap  in  I 
'Ot  millo. 
rilUe  Winkie. 
Pointing  out  a  Point* 
Queen  of  Sbeba. 


FOLLOW  MY  LEADER  GAMES. 


Follow  my  Gable. 
Follow  my  Lnder. 
Jock  and  Jock's  Man. 
Quaker* 


Quaker's  Wedding. 
Religioiu  Church, 
Solomon. 

The  Drummer  Man. 


FORFEIT  GAMES. 


American  Post. 

Button. 

Cross  Questions. 
IKamood  Ring. 
Fire,  Air,  Water. 
Follow  my  Gable. 
Forfeits. 
Genteel  Lady. 
Jack's  Alive. 


Ball. 

Ball  in  the  Decker. 

Balloon. 

Balls  and  Bonnets. 
Burly  Whush. 


Malaga  Raisins. 
Mineral,  Animal,  Vegetable. 
Minister's  Cat. 
Mr.  Barnes. 
Old  Soldier. 
Turn  the  Trencher. 
Twelve  Days  of  Chrbtmas. 
Wads  and  the  Wears. 


BALL»  HAND. 

Caiehe. 
Colley  Ball. 

Cuck-balU 

Cuckoo. 
Han'-und-iiail. 
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Hats  in  Holes.  Pots. 

Keppy  BaII.  Stones. 

Monday,  Tuesday.  Teesty-Toa^. 

Pat-Ball.  Trip-Troal. 

Pite  Ball.  Tut-ball. 


BALL,  FOOT. 

C^p.  Hood. 
FootbolL 

BALL  GAMES. 


<  IViik  hats  and  stidks piayid  by  rivai pariigs.) 


Bad. 

Hotnite  Holes. 

Baddin. 

Huiumie. 

Bandy-ball. 

Hurting. 

Bandy-cad. 

Jowls. 

Randy-hoshoe. 

Kihel  and  Nerspel. 

handy-wicket. 

Xirk  the  Gussic. 

Btttle-baltle. 

Kit-Cat. 

Bins  and  Bandy. 

Lobber. 

Cat  and  Dog. 

Munshets. 

Cat  and  Dog  Hole. 

Nur  and  Spcl. 

Catchets. 

Peg  and  Slick. 

Cat  f  the  Hole. 

Roanden. 

Chinnup. 

Scrush. 

Chow. 

Shinney. 

Church  and  Mice. 

Sow-in-the-Kirk. 

Codlings, 

Stones. 

Comnon* 

Stool-balL 

Cnb>sowl. 

Tip^»t. 

Crooky. 

Trap-bat  and  ball. 

Cuck-ball. 

Tribet. 

Cudgel. 

Trippet  and  coit 

]>a1>>an>Thricker. 

Troap. 

Doddart. 

Trounce  bole. 

Hawkey. 

Trunket. 

llockc)'. 

Waggles. 

GAMES  OF  SKILL  AND  CHANCE. 


Aim — TT^roming  sikks  or  $tmts  t»  hit  Duckstone. 

parHeuhrtbjttt,  Logs^its. 

All  in  the  Well.  Mag. 

Cockly  Jock.  Nacks. 

Cogs.  Paip. 

Doagan.  Pay  Swad. 

Duck  at  the  Table.  Peg-fiched. 
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Penny  Casl. 
Penny  Prick. 
Roly  Poly. 


Buttons. 


Buttons. 

Cots  and  Twiases. 

Hard  Button?. 
Pitch  and  Tois. 
Skyte  the  Bob. 

Chance,  or  Gammijxg. 
Chuck  Farthing. 
Cross  and  Pile; 
Dab. 

Davie  Diapb 

Haiiry  my  Bossie. 
Headiclcs  and  Pinticks, 
Heads  and  Tails. 
Hustle  Cap. 
Jingle-the-Bonnet. 
Lang  Larence. 
Neivie-nicknack. 
Odd-man. 
Odd  or  Even. 
Pednameny. 
Pick  and  Uolch. 
Pinch. 

Chbrry  Stones. 

Cherry  Odds. 

Cherry-pit, 

Paip. 

Egg-. 

Hlin(hiian's  Stan, 
Cogger. 

Jauping  Paste-eggs. 
Pillie  Winkie. 
Wmk'tgg. 

Masblis. 

Boss-out. 
Bridgeboard. 
Bun -hole. 
Capie-hole. 
CutleiL 

Chock  or  CbQck*hoIe. 

Cob. 


Craf 


Dumps. 


I  lo-go. 

lioilaUcd. 

Holy  Bang. 

Hundved& 

Hynny-pynny. 

Lab. 

Lag. 

Long-TawL 
Marbles. 

Nine  Holes, 
Pig -ring. 
I 'a -Counter. 
Pits. 

Plum  Pudding. 

Pyramids. 

Riog-taw. 

Ship>saiL 

Shuwy.Hawle. 

Span -counter. 

Sjnjngic. 

Spnnuims. 

Splints. 

Stroke. 

Thne  Holes. 

Nuts  on  Si  rikc. 
Cob-nut. 
Cock-baUler. 
Cogger. 

Conkers. 

Conquerors. 

Jud- 

Peggy  NuL 

On  Diagram  o»  Flav. 
Corsicrown. 
Fipenny  MorelL 
Fox  and  Geese  (2). 
Uap-the-beds. 

Hickcty-IIackety. 
Hopscolcli. 
Kit-cat-caanio. 
London. 

Nine  Men's  Morris. 
Noughts  and 
Pickie. 
Tip-tap-toe, 
Tit-tat-toe. 
Tods-and-lambs. 
Tray  Trip. 
Troy  Town. 
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Penck. 

Chuck  Farthing. 
Chock  Hole. 

Pins. 

Hattie. 

Finny-Show. 

Pinfl. 

Popthe-Boimet. 
Push'pin. 

Shuttlecock. 
Shnttlefeather. 

Stonfs  and  Dice. 
Chance  Bone. 
Checkstones. 
Chucks. 
Dalies. 
DibbB. 


Ducks  and  Drakes. 
Gobs. 

Hackle-Bones. 
Jackysteaniis. 

Tops. 

Chippings. 
Gully. 

Hoatie. 

Hoges. 

Peg-in-ihc-Ring. 

Peg  Top. 

Scop-peril. 

Scumn>Mc^. 

Tof». 

Totttm. 

Whigmeleene. 

With  Fingers  AND  String. 
CatVCnulle. 


This  leaves  over  a  few  games  which  do  not  come  under 
either  of  these  chief  heads,  and  appear  now  to  be  only  forms 
of  pure  amusement.   These  are : — 


1!  low -point. 

Bob  Cherry. 

BttrnmerSi 

Chinny-mnnips. 

Cuddy  among  the  Rowks. 

l>ish-a-loof. 

Dust  I'oint. 

Handy  Dwidy. 

Level  CoiL 

Lug  and  a  Bite. 

Lug-;. 

Magician. 

Malaga  Raisins. 

Musical  Chairs. 

Neii^hbour,  I  torment  thee. 

Obadiah. 

Penny  Hop. 

Pigeon  Walk. 

Pinny  Show. 


J'ins. 

Pirly  I'easeweep. 

PonOJce. 

Poor  and  Rich. 

Prick  at  the  Loop. 

Robbing  the  Parson's  Hen  Roost. 

Scat. 

She  Said,  and  She  Said. 

Slagging. 
.Sticky  stack. 
Stroke  \Via%. 
Sweer  Tree. 
Thing  Done 
Troco. 

Troule- in -Madame. 
Truticher. 
Turn  Spit  Jack. 
Wiggle  W.igg!e. 
Wild  Boar. 


In  order  to  show  the  importance  of  this  classificationp  let  me 
first  refer  to  the  games  of  skill.  These  are  (i)  where  one 
individual  plays  with  some  articles  belonging  to  himself  against 
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several  other  players  who  play  with  corresponding  articles 
belonging  to  them ;  (2)  where  one  player  attempts  to  gain 
articles  deported  beforehand  by  all  the  players  as  stakes  or 
objects  to  be  played  for.  These  games  are  played  with  buttons, 
marbles,  cherry-stones,  nuts,  pins,  and  pence.  In  the  second 
group,  each  player  stakes  one  or  more  of  these  articles  before 
beginning  play,  which  stakes  become  the  property  of  the 
winner  of  the  game.  The  object  of  some  of  the  games  in  the 
first  group  is  the  destruction  of  the  article  with  which  the 
opponent  plays.  Tiiis  is  the  case  with  the  games  of  "conkers" 
played  with  nuts  on  a  string,  and  peg-top ;  the  nuts  and  top 
are  broken,  if  possible,  by  the  players,  to  prevent  their  being 
used  again,  the  peg  of  the  top  being  retained  by  the  winner 
as  a  trophy.  The  successful  nut  or  top  has  the  merit  and 
glory  of  having  destroyed  previously  successful  nuts  or  tops. 
The  victories  of  the  one  destroyed  are  tacked  on  and  appro- 
priated by  each  victor  in  succession.  So  we  see  a  nut  or  a  top 
which  has  destroyed  another  having  a  record  of,  say,  twenty- 
five  victories,  taking  these  twenty-five  victories  of  its  opponent 
and  adding  them  to  its  own  score.  In  like  manner  the  pegs 
of  the  tops  slain  in  peg-top  are  preserved  and  shown  as 
trophies.  That  the  destruction  of  the  implements  of  the 
j;ame,  although  not  adding  to  the  immediate  wealth  of  the 
winner,  does  materially  increase  his  importance,  is  manifest, 
especially  in  the  days  when  these  articles  were  compara- 
tively much  more  expensive  than  now,  or  when  it  meant,  as 
at  one  time  it  must  have  done,  the  making  of  another 
implement. 

These  games  are  of  interest  to  the  folk-lorist,  as  showing  . 
connection  with  early  custom.  We  know  that  playing  at 
games  for  stakes  involving  life  or  death  to  the  winner,  or  the 
possession  of  the  loser's  magical  or  valuable  property  or  know- 
ledge, is  not  only  found  in  another  branch  of  folk4ore^  namely, 
folk-tales,  but  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  of  the  early  belief 
that  the  possession  of  a  weapon  which  had,  in  the  hands  of  a 
skilful  chief,  done  great  execution,  would  give  additional  skill 
and  power  to  the  person  who  succeeded  in  obtaining  it.  When 
I  hear  of  a  successful  "  conker "  or  top  being  preserved  and 
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handed  down  from  father  to  son,^  and  exhibited  with  tales  of 
its  former  victories,  I  believe  we  have  survivals  of  tiie  lorm  of 
transmissioii  of  virtues  from  one  person  to  another  through  the 
means  of  an  acquired  object.  I  do  not  think  that  the  cumula- 
tive reckootng  and  its  accompanying  ideas  would  occur  to 
modern  boys,  unless  they  had  inherited  the  conception  of  the 
virtue  of  a  conquered  enemy's  weapon  being  transferred  to  the 
conquerot^s. 

Other  games  of  skill  are  those  played  by  two  or  more 
players  on  diagrams  or  plans.  Many  of  these  diagrams  and 
plans  are  found  scratched  or  carved  on  the  stone  flooring  or 

walls  of  old  churches,  cathedrals,  and  monastic  buildings, 
showing  that  the  bo\  s  and  men  of  the  Middle  Ages  played  them 
as  a  regular  amusement — probably  monks  were  not  averse  to 
this  kind  of  diversion  in  the  intervals  of  religious  exercise ; 
plans  were  also  made  on  tlie  j^round,  and  the  games  played 
regularly  by  shepherds  and  other  people  of  outdoor  occupa- 
tion. We  know  this  was  so  with  the  weU-known  "Nine 
Men's  Morris "  in  Shakespeare's  time,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  this  should  not  be  the  case  with  others,  although  **  Nine 
Men's  Morris"  appears  to  have  been  the  favourite.  These 
diagram  games  are  primitive  in  idea,  and  simple  in  form. 
They  consist  primarily  of  two  players  trying  to  form  a  row 
of  three  stones  in  three  consecutive  places  on  the  plan ;  the 
one  who  first  accomplishes  this,  wins.  This  is  the  case  with 
" Kit-Cat-Cannio "  (better  known  as  "Noughts  and  Crosses**) 
"  Corsicrown  "  and  *'  Nine  Men's  Morris." 

Now,  in  "  Noughts  and  Crosses  "  the  simplest  form  of  making 
a  "row  of  three,"  where  only  two  players  play,  and  in  another 
diagram  game  called  '*  Tit-Tat-Toe,"  it  is  possible  for  neither 
player  to  win,  and  in  this  case  the  result  is  marked  or  scored 
to  an  unknown  or  invisible  third  player,  who  is  called  "Old 
Nick,"  "Old  Tom,"  or  "Old  Harry."  In  some  versions  this 
third  player  is  allowed  to  keep  all  the  marks  he  registers,  and 
to  win  the  game  tf  possible;  'In  others,  the  next  successful 
player  takes  ''Old  Nick's"  score  and  adds  it  to  his  own. 

'  I  know  of  one  nut  which  was  preserved  and  shuwn  lo  admiring  boys  as  a 
cooqneror  of  laoa 

I 
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Here  we  have  an  element  which  needs  explanation,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  remind  oneself  of  the  primitive  custom  of  as- 
signing a  certain  proportion  of  the  crops  or  pieces  of  land  to 
the  dcvUf  or  other  earth  spirit,  which  assignment  was  made 
by  lot  It  seems  to  me  that  a  game  in  which  an  invisible 
player  takes  part  must  come  from  an  era  in  which  un-  , 
known  spirits  were  believed  to  take  part  in  people's  lives, 
the  interpretation  of  such  part  being  obtained  by  means  of 
divination. 

Again,  in  the  games  played  with  ball  (hand)  are  remains  of 
divination,  and  the  ball  games  played  by  two  opposite  parties 
with  bats  and  sticks,  the  origin  of  our  modern  cricket  and 
football,  have  been  developed  from  those  early  contests 
which  have  played  such  an  important  part  in  parish  and 
town  politics.  Even  in  the  simple  game  of  ''Touch"  or 
"Tig"  a  primitive  element  can  be  found.  In  this  game, 
as  in  many  others,  it  is  one  of  the  fundamental  rules,  now 
unfortunately  being  disregarded,  that  the  player  who  is 
"he"  or  "it**  must  be  chosen  by  lot;  one  of  the  "counting 
out "  rhymes  is  said  until  all  the  players  but  one  are  counted 
out — ^this  one  is  then  "he."  This  "he"  is  apparently  a 
"  tabooed  "  person ;  he  remains  "  he "  until  he  succeeds  in  ^ 
touching  another,  who  becomes  tabooed"  in  turn,  and  the 
first  is  then  restored  to  his  own  personality.  There  would  be 
no  necessity  for  this  deciding  by  lot  unless  something  of  an 
ignominious  or  "evil"  character  had  been  originally  associated 
with  the  "  unnamed  "  or  tabooed  "  player.  In  some  games  the 
player  who  is  counted  out  is  the  victim  of  the  rough  play  or 
punishment,  which  is  the  motive  of  the  game.  It  is  possible 
that  the  game  of  "  Touch  "  has  developed  from  the  practice  of  « 
choosing  a  victim  by  lot,  or  from  tabooing  people  suffering 
from  certain  diseases  or  subjected  to  some  special  punishment. 

The  "counting  out"  rhymes  of  children  are  in  themselves 
an  interesting  and  curious  study.  They  contain  the  remains 
in  distorted  form  of  some  of  the  early  numerals.  The  fact 
of  a  counting-out  rhyme  being  used  in  the  games  is  of  itself 
evidence  of  antiquity  and  old  usage.  For  those  interested 
in  this  branch  of  study  I  can  refer  to  the  valuable  book  on 
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this  subject  by  Mr.  H.  Carrington  Bolton,  which  contains 
hundreds  of  these  rhymes  collected  from  various  sources. 

I  mention  these  instances  of  possible  connection  between  the 
games  of  skill  and  ancient  belief  and  custom,  to  show  that  the 
anthropological  significance  of  traditional  games  is  not  absent 
from  what  might  perhaps  be  considered  <|uite  modern  games. 
This  is  important  to  my  argnmenti  because  when  I  turn  to  the 
dramatic  section  of  children's  games  there  is  so  much  evidence 
of  the  survival  of  ancient  custom  and  belief,  that  I  am  supported 
in  the  arguments  which  I  shall  advance  by  the  fact  that  the 
whole  province  of  children's  play,  and  not  particular  depart* 
ments,  contribute  to  this  evidence.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
classification  that  man}'  customs  arc  dramatised  or  represented 
io  a  more  or  less  imperfect  form  in  a  iaige  number  of  games, 
and  that  tliesc  customs  have  been  those  which  obtained  a  firm 
hold  on  the  people,  and  formed  an  integral  part  of  their  daily 
life.  Courtship,  love,  and  marriage  form  the  largest  number ; 
then  the  contest  games  for  the  taking  of  prisoners  and  of 
territory  are  the  next  in  point  of  numbers.  Fikierals  appear 
as  the  next  most  widely  spread,  then  harvest  customs,  while 
the  practice  of  divination,  the  belief  in  ghosts  and  charms, 
well-worship,  tree-worship,  and  rush-bearing,  witches,  and 
child'Stealing,  are  fully  represented.  Next  come  imitations  of 
sports  (animal),  and  contest  games  between  animals,  and  then 
a  number  of  games  in  which  ''guessing is  a  principal  feature, 
and  a  large  number  dealing  with  penalties  or  punishments 
inflicted  for  breach  of  rules. 

A  survey  of  the  classification  scheme  of  traditional  games 
introduces  the  important  fact  that  games  contain  customs;  in 
other  words,  that  games  of  skill  and  chance  have  come  down 
from  a  time  when  practices  were  in  vogue  which  had  notiiing 
originally  to  do  with  games,  and  that  dramatic  games  have 
come  down  from  times  when  the  action  they  dramatise  was 
the  contemporary  action  of  the  people.  It  becomes  important, 
therefore,  to  work  more  closely  into  the  details  of  these  games, 
to  ascertain  if  we  can  what  customs  are  preserved,  to  what 
people  or  period  of  culture  they  might  have  belonged  In 
many  instances  enough  is  said  under  each  game  to  show  the 
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significance  of  the  conclusions,  but  when  brought  together  and 
compared  one  with  another  these  conclusions  become  more 
significant.  The  fact  that  marriage  custom  is  preserved  in  a 
given  form  becomes  of  immense  value  when  it  is  fonnd  to  have 
been  preserved  in  many  games.  I  shall  not  go  further  into  the 
games  of  skill  and  chance,  but  confine  myself  to  the  important 
dass  of  dramatic  games. 

By  the  dramatic  game  I  mean  a  play  or  amusement  which 
consists  of  wui  cls  sung  or  said  by  the  pla3'ers,  accompanied  by 
certain  pantomiiiiic  actions  which  accord  wiili  the  words  used, 
or,  as  I  prefer  to  put  it,  of  certain  definite  and  settled  actions 
performed  by  the  players  to  indicate  certain  meaningSi  oi 
which  the  words  are  oniy  a  further  illustration. 

To  take  the  method  of  play  first,  1  have  found  five  distinct 
and  different  methods 

(1)  The  line  form  of  game,  played  by  the  children  being 
divided  into  two  sides  of  about  an  equal  number  on  each  side, 
with  a  space  of  ground  of  about  eight  or  ten  feet  between  the 
two  lines.  Each  line  joins  hands,  and  advances  and  retires  in 
turn  while  singing  or  saying  their  parts. 

(2)  The  circle  form,  played  by  the  children  joining  hands 
and  forming  a  circle,  and  all  walking  or  dancing  round  together 
when  singing  the  words. 

(3)  The  individual  form,  where  the  children  take  separate 
characters  and  act  a  little  play. 

(4)  The  arch  form,  in  which  two  children  clasp  each  other's 
hands,  hold  their  arms  high,  aiui  so  form  a  kind  of  arch, 
beneath  which  all  the  other  players  run  in  single  file. 

(5)  Winding-up  form,  in  which  the  players,  clasping  hands, 
wind  round  another  player  until  all  are  wedged  closely  to- 
gether, and  then  unwind  again,  generally  assuming  a  serpentine 
form  in  so  doing. 

It  will  be  well,  in  the  first  place,  to  arrange  the  games 
played  under  each  of  these  methods : — 

Games  Played  in  Line  Form         singing  and  action). 

Babity  Bowster.  Here  comes  a  Liisty  Wooer. 

Green  (  jrass.  Here  comes  one  Virgin  on  her 

Hark  the  Robbers  {one Joi-m).  Knee. 
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Jenny  Jone^  [om  j\>rin). 

J  tj  1  ly  II  ooper  {only  om  htU  ad' 

vance). 
Lady  of  the  Lantl. 
London  Bridge  {one form). 
Mary  lirown  {one form). 
MUkiu^  i'ails. 


Nut>  in  May. 

Pray,  pretty  Miss  {me  farm\. 

Queen  Anne. 

Three  Dukes. 

Three  Knights. 

Three  Sailors. 

We  are  the  Roven. 


Circle  Form  {singing  and  < 

(1)  Green  GnveL 

Jolly  Miller. 

London  Bridge  (i»«M  cvrtMiw). 

Lubin. 

Mulberry  Bubh. 
Nettles. 

Oats  and  Beans  and  Barley. 
Ring  a  Ring  o'  Rows. 

Rushes. 
Wallflowers. 

When.  I  was  a  Young  Giri 
Would  Yott  knoir  how  doth  the 
Peasant? 

(2)  Ail  the  boys. 
Down  in  the  Valley. 
Glasgow  Ships. 

Here  stands  a  Young  Man. 

Isabella. 

Jolly  Fisherman. 
Jolly  Sailon. 
King  William. 
Kiss  in  the  Ring. 
Knocked  at  the  Rapper. 


subdivided  into  titree  meihods). 

Lady  on  the  Mountain. 

Mary  Brown. 

Mary  mixed  a  Pudding. 

Merry-niaianza. 

Nec<lle  Cajics. 

Old  Widow. 

Oliver,  Oliver,  follow  the  King. 

Poor  Mnry  sits  a-weeplng. 

I'oor  Widow. 

1  reity  little  Girl  of  Mine. 

Punch  BowL 

Queen  Mary. 

Rosy  .\|)))lr.  Lemon,  and  Prar. 
Round  and  IvouoU  ihc  Gallant 

Ship. 
Sally  Water. 
Silly  Old  Man. 
Uncle  John. 
Wind. 

(3)  Booman.  » 
Old  Roger. 

Round  and  Round  iho  Village. 
Who  goes  round  my  Slone  Wail  ? 


Individual  Form 

Auld  Grannie. 
Baste  the  Bear. 
Fox  and  Goose. 
Ghost  at  the  Well 

Gipsey. 

Hen  and  Chickens. 
Honey  Pots. 

Jack,  Jadc»  the  Bread**  a-bumin*. 

Keeling;  the  Pot. 
Kinj;  of  the  Barbnrie. 
Lady  on  yonder  HiU. 


{dialogue  garni). 

Lend  ^^e  your  Key. 
Mother,  may  1  go  out 
Mother  Mop, 

Mother,  Mother,  the  Pot  boils  over. 

Mouse  and  Cobbler. 

Old  Cranny  Crow. 

Old  Woman. 

Shepherds  and  Sheq^ 

Steal  the  Pigs. 

Three  Jolly  Welshmen. 

Witch. 
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The  arch  form  of  game,  or  tug-of-war  as  it  is  usually  called, 
subdivide  into  two  methods 

Arch  Foru. 

(t)  Diaw  »  PftU  of  Water.  (n)  Fool,  Fool,  come  to  ScihodL 

Haik  Ike  Robbers  (same  vers^9tt%  Hark  the  Robbers  (som*  virtitms). 

How  many  Miles  to  Babylon*  Little  Dog,  1  call  you. 

London  Bridge.  Namers  and  Guessers. 

Long  Duck.  Orai^  and  Lemons. 

Thread  the  Needle.  Three  Dajrs*  Holidays. 

Through  the  Needle  Eye.  Tag  of  War. 

Winding  Up,  or  Serpent's  Coil  Form. 

Ballihetsle.  Snail  Creeps 

EUer  Tree.  Tuilzxe  Wap. 

Port  the  Helm.  Winding  up  the  Bush  Fa^t. 

The  first  or  line  form  of  games  is  characterised  by  no  one 
player  being  distinguished  above  his  fellows ;  there  are  no  dis- 
tinct or  separate  characters  to  be  played.  All  the  players  on 
one  line  say  the  same  words  and  perform  the  same  actions;  all 
advance  together  and  retire  together.  Each  line  stands  still 
while  the  other  line  advances,  retires,  and  has  its  say."  In 
this  way  questions  are  asked  and  answers  are  given.  Ques- 
tions and  answers  form  an  essential  part  of  the  line  form  of 
game.  The  one  line  of  players  imply  action  of  a  party  com- 
posed of  several  persons  who  are  of  the  same  opinion,  and  the 
line  on  the  opposite  side  is  a  party  who  hold  different  opinions, 
and  express  these  in  words  and  by  actions ;  so  that  in  no 
game  played  in  h'nc  form  do  we  get  unanimous  action  of  all  the 
players,  but  half  and  tialf. 

These  line  games  represent  in  the  main  a  contest,  and  there 
are  contests  of  different  kinds ;  that  is,  war  between  the 
people  of  two  diflferent  locations,  between  parishes  or  border 
countries  of  different  nationalities,  and  contests  for  wives,  of  a 
more  or  less  friendly  nature.  That  the  lines  or  sides  indicate 
people  who  come  from  one  country  or  district  to  another  country 
or  district  is  shown,  I  think,  by  the  fact  that  a  line  is  drawn  in 
the  middle  of  the  ground,  which  line  separates  the  territory  of 
the  two  sides.    Players  can  go  as  far  as  the  line  on  their  own 
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side,  but  one  step  over  lands  them  ia  the  enemy's  territoty. 
In  a  marriage  game  of  the  line  form,  the  girl  when  unwilling  is 
pulled  across  the  ]iae,  and  when  willing  she  walks  across  to 
the  opposite  side.  It  is  also  clear  that  in  the  marriage  games 
the  party  on  one  side  represents  young  men,  and  on  the  other 
side  young  women. 

In  the  second  group,  the  circle  form,  all  the  players  join 
hands  to  form  a  circle.  They  all  perform  the  same  actions  and 
say  the  same  words.    This  circle  form  is  used  in  three  ways. 

In  the  first  or  simplest  class  all  the  plaj'crs  perform  tlie  same 
actions,  sing  the  same  words  all  together.  There  is  no  division 
into  parties,  and  no  individual  action  or  predominance.  This 
method  is  adopted  when  a  certain  recurring  custom  is  cele- 
brated or  a  special  event  is  commemorated.  The  event  is 
described  in  pantomunic  actiony  and  accompanied  with  dance 
and  song. 

In  the  second  class  the  circle  is  formed,  the  players  all  clasp 

hands,  dance  round  together,  and  sing  the  same  words ;  but 
the  action  is  coniined  to  first  one  and  then  two  players,  who 
are  taken  by  "choice"  from  those  forming  the  circle.  This 
class  principally  consists  of  courtship,  love-making,  and  mar- 
riage games.  The  two  principal  parties  concerned  usually 
have  no  words  to  say,  though  in  some  "love"  games  the 
centre  player  does  express  his  or  her  own  feelings  in  verse. 
The  fact  that  this  form  is  used  for  love  and  marriage  games 
accounts  for  the  much  brger  number  of  games  in  this  class 
and  their  greater  variety. 

In  the  third  class  of  the  circle  game  the  players  form  the 
circle  to  act  tlie  part  of  "  chorus  "  to  the  story.  There  are  also 
two,  three,  or  four  players,  as  required,  who  act  parts  in  dumb 
show  suitable  to  the  character  personified.  In  this  class  the 
circle  personate  both  animate  and  inanimate  objects.  The 
circle  is  stationary — at  least  the  players  forming  it  do  not  dance 
or  walk  round.  They  sometimes  represent  houses ;  a  village, 
and  animals  are  usually  represented  rather  than  people. 

The  circle  games  I  consider  to  be  survivals  of  dramatic 
representations  of  customs  performed  by  people  of  one  village 
or  of  one  town  or  tribe — ^representations  of  social  customs  of 
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one  place  or  people^  as  distinct  from  the  "line  "  fonn  of  games, 
which  represent  a  custom  obtaining  between  two  rival  villages 
or  tribes.  Thus  I  -am  indined  to  consider  the  joining  of  hands 
in  a  circle  as  a  sign  of  amity,  alliance,  and  kinship.   In  the  case 

of  the  line  games  hands  are  clasped  by  all  players  on  each  side, 
who  are  thus  in  alliance  against  those  oa  the  opposite  side. 
Vv'hcn  hnnds  are  foincd  all  round  so  that  a  circle  is  formed,  all 
are  concerned  in  the  performance  of  the  same  ceremony.  I  here 
is  no  division  into  parties,  neither  is  difference  of  opinion  shown 
either  by  action  or  words  in  circle  games. 

In  the  third  class  of  game  there  are  several  distinct  char- 
acters, and  the  game  partai^es  more  of  the  nature  of  what  we 
should  call  a  play  proper,  and  may  be  considered  an  outcome 
of  the  circle  play.  There  are  several  characters,  usually  a 
mother,  a  witch  or  old  woman,  an  elder  daughter  and  several 
younger  children,  a  ghost,  and  sometimes  animals,  sucli  as 
sheep,  wolves,  fox,  hen,  and  chickens.  The  principal  characters 
(not  more  than  two  or  threr-)  arc  pla3'cd  by  different  c  hildi  en, 
and  these  having  each  a  part  allotted  to  them,  have  also  a 
certain  amount  of  dialogue  to  say,  and  corresponding  actions 
to  perform.  The  remaining  characters,  whether  children  or 
animals,  merely  act  their  part  when  action  is  required,  all  doing 
the  same  thing,  and  have  no  words-  to  say.  The  dialogue  in 
these  games  is  short  and  to  the  point  U  has  not  been  learnt 
from  written  sources,  but  orally,  and  as  long  as  the  main  idea 
and  principal  incidents  are  not  departed  from,  the  players  may, 
according  to  their  capacity,  add  to  or  shorten  the  dialogue  to 
heighten  the  situation.  There  is  no  sin^iniir  in  these  games, 
though  there  is  what  perhaps  might  be  called  the  remains  of 
rhyme  in  the  dialogue. 

The  fourth  form,  that  of  the  arch,  is  played  in  two  ways.  In 
the  first,  two  children  clasp  their  hands  and  hold-  them  up  to 
form  an  arch.  Under  this  all  the  other  players  run  as  if 
going  through  an  arch  or  gateway,  and  the  players  ate  gene- 
rally stopped  by  the  two  who  form  the  arch.  Then  a  circle 
is  formed,  and  all  the  players  join  hands  and  dance  round 
together.  In  the  second  way,  the  aich  is  formed  as  above, 
and  all  the  players  run  under.    These  players  are  then  caught 
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one  by  one  within  the  arch,  and  have  to  choose  one  of  the  two 
leaders^  behind  whom  they  stand.  A  tug-K>f«war  then  ensues 
between  the  two  leaders  and  their  followers^ 

The  first  of  these,  that  ending  with  the  circle  or  dancing, 
indicates  the  celehration  of  an  event  in  which  all  the  people 
join»  and  all  are  of  one  way  of  thinking-— difTering  from  this 
group  of  customs  celebrated  by  the  shnple  circle  game  by  each 
person  in  turn  pciforming  a  ceremony,  signified  m  games  by 
the  action  of  going  under  or  through  an  arch. 

The  second  way,  when  the  "tug"  follows,  represents  a  con- 
test, but  I  do  not  think  the  contest  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
of  the  line  form.  This  rather  represents  the  leaders  of  two 
parties  who  are  antagonistic,  who  call,  in  the  words  of  the 
rhymes,  upon  the  people  of  a  town,  or  faction,  to  join  one  of 
the  two  sides.  The  fact  that  each  player  in  the  line  or  string 
is  caught,  by  the  leaders,  and  has  to  choose  which  of  them 
he  will  fight  under,  together  with  the  tug  or  pulling  of  one 
side  over  a  marked  line,  by  the  other  side,  indicates  a  differ- 
ence in  the  kind  of  warfare  from  the  line  contests,  where 
territory  is  clearly  the  cause  of  tlie  struggle  and  fight.  The 
line  contest  shows  a  fight  between  people  of  different  lands  ; 
and  the  arch  contest,  a  method  of  choosing  leaders  by  people 
living  in  one  land  or  town. 

In  the  fifth  form,  ''winding  up  games,"  the  players  joia 
hands  in  a  long  line,  and  wind  round  and  round  one  player 
at  the  end  of  the  line,  usually  the  tallest,  who  stands  still 
until  all  are  formed  in  a  number  of  circles,  something  like 
a  watch  spring.  They  then  unwind,  sometimes  running  or 
dancing,  in  a  serpentine  fashiun  until  all  are  again  in  straight 
line.  These  games  probably  refer  to  the  custom  of  encircling 
trees,  as  an  act  of  worship.  They  differ  from  the  circle  game 
in  this  way :  The  players  in  a  circle  game  surround  something 
or  some  one.  In  the  "winding  up"  game  they  not  only 
surround,  but  attachment  or  **  hold "  to  the  thing  surrounded 
has  to  be  kept. 

The  fact  that  these  games  lend  themselves  to  such  treatment, 
and  the  fact  that  I  am  obliged  to  use  the  terms,  district,  tribe, 
localities,  obliged  to  speak  of  a  state  of  contest  between  groups, 
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of  the  sacred  encircling  of  a  tree,  and  of  other  significant  fisagesy 
go  far  to  suggest  that  these  games  must  contain  some  element 

which  belongs  to  the  essential  part  of  their  form,  and  my  next 
quest  is  for  this  element.  I  sliall  take  each  class  of  game,  and 
endeavour  to  ascertain  wliat  element  is  present  which  does 
not  necessarily  belong  to  games,  or  which  belongs  to  other  and 
more  important  branches  of  human  action ;  and  it  will  depend 
on  what  this  element  is  as  to  what  can  ultimately  be  said  of 
the  origin  of  the  games. 

Of  the  games  played  in  line  "  form,  "  We  are  the  Rovers  " 
is  the  best  representative  of  pure  contest  between  two  opposing 
paities.  If  reference  is  made  to  the  game  (vol.  ii.  pp.  343-356), 
the  words  will  be  found  to  be  very  significant.  In  my  account 
of  the  game  (pp.  356-60),  1  suggest  that  it  owes  its  origin 
to  the  Border  warfare  which  existed  on  the  Marches  between 
England  and  Scotland  and  England  and  Wales,  and  I  give  my 
reasons,  from  analysing  the  game,  why  I  consider  it  represents 
this  particular  form  of  contest  rather  than  that  of  a  fight 
between  two  independent  countries.  Both  sides  advancing 
and  retiring  in  turn,  while  shouting  their  mutual  defiance^  and 
the  final  fight,  which  continues  until  all  of  one  side  are 
knocked  down  or  captured,  show  that  a  deliberate  fight  was 
intended  to  be  shown.  I  draw  attention,  too,  to  the  war-cry 
used  by  each  side,  which  is  also  significant  of  one  of  the  6ld 
methods  of  rallviiig  the  men  to  the  side  of  their  leader — an 
especially  necessary  thing  in  undisciplined  warfare.  This  game, 
then,  contains  relics  of  ancient  social  conditions.  That  such  a 
contest  game  as  this  is  represented  by  the  line  form  combining 
words,  singing,  and  action,  is,  I  submit,  good  evidence  of  my 
contention  that  the  line  form  of  game  denotes  contest.  This 
game,  then,  I  consider  a  traditional  type  of  contest  game. 

It  is  remarkable  that  among  the  ordinary,  now  somewhat 
old-fashioned,  contest  games  played  by  boys  there  should  be 
some  which,  I  think,  are  degenerate  descendants  of  this  tra- 
ditional type.  There  are  a  number  of  boys'  games,  the  chief 
features  of  which  are  catching  and  taking  prisoners  and  getting 
possession  of  an  enemy's  territory  —  as  in  the  well-known 
*'  Prisoner's  Base"  and  "Scots  and  English."  "Prisoner's 
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Base"  (ii.  pp.  80-87)  J"  'ts  present  form  does  not  appear  to 
have  much  in  common  with  games  of  the  type  of  "We  arc  the 
Rovers,"  but  on  turning  to  Strutt  we  find  an  earlier  way  of 
pIa3Mng  (ifiid.  p.  80).  Now,  this  description  by  Strutt  gives  us 
"  Prisoner's  Base  "  played  by  two  lines  of  players,  each  line 
joining  hands,  their  homes  or  bases  being  at  a  distance  of 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  apart.  That  the  line  of  players  had  to 
keep  to  their  own  ground  is,  I  think^  manifest,  from  it  being 
necessary  for  one  of  the  line  to  touch  the  base.  There  is  no 
mention  of  a  leader.  Thus  we  have  here  an  undoubted  form 
of  a  contest  ^me,  where  the  taking  of  prisoners  is  the  avowed 
motive,  played  in  almost  the  same  manner  as  the  liiie  dramatic 
game.  When  the  dramatic  representation  of  a  contest  became 
formulated  in  a  definite  ganie,  the  individual  runninsf  out  and 
capturing  a  certain  player  on  the  opposite  side  would  soon 
develop  and  become  a  rule  of  the  game,  instead  of  all  on  one 
side  trying  to  knock  down  all  on  the  other  side.  It  may  be  a 
M  point  to  remember^  too,  that  in  primitive  warfare  the  object  is 
to  knock  down  and  kill  as  many  oC  the  enemy  as  possible, 
rather  than  the  capture  of  prisoners. 

In  other  games  of  a  similar  kind,  the  well-known  **  Scots  and 
English  "  (ii.  p.  183),  for  example,  we  have  the  ground  divided 
into  two  pails,  witli  a  real  or  imaginary  line  drawn  ni  the 
middle;  the  players  rush  across  the  line  and  try  to  drag  one 
of  the  opposite  side  across  it,  or  to  capture  the  clotlies  of  the 
players. 

In  other  boys'  games — "Lamploo,"  **Rax/'  "  King  of  Cant- 
land,"  "King  Csesar,"  "Stag" — there  are  the  two  sides;  the 
players  are  sometimes  all  on  one  side,  and  they  have  to  rush 
across  ,  to  the  other,  or  there  are  some  players  on  each  side, 
who  rush  across  to  the  opposite,  trying  to  avoid  being  taken 
prisoner  by  a  player  who  stands  in  the  middle  between  the 
opposite  goals.  When  this  player  catches  a  boy,  that  boy 
joins  hands  with  him;  the  next  prisoner  taken  also  joins 
hands,  and  these  assist  in  capturing  others.  This  is  con- 
tinued until  all  the  players  are  caught  and  have  joined 
hands  in  a  long  line,  practically  reverting  to  the  line  form 
of  game,  and  showing,  according  to  my  theory  of  the  line 
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game,  that  all  joining  hands  are  of  one  side  or  parly.  If 
the  line  gets  broken  the  players  can  run  back  to  their  own 
side.  There  are  many  other  games  which  are  played  in  a 
similar  way  (see  Cootest  Games),  though  farther  removed  from 
the  original  form.  In  most  of  these  we  have  practically  the 
same  thing — the  sides  have  opposite  homes,  and  the  leader, 
though  individual  at  first,  becomes  merged  in  the  group  when 
the  line  Is  formed,  and  the  game  ends  by  all  the  players  being 
on  one  side.  It  must  be  mentioned,  too,  that  in  these  boys' 
games  of  fighting,  the  significant  custom  of  "crowning,"  that 
is,  touching  tlic  head  of  the  captured  one,  obtains.  If  this  js 
omitted  the  prisoner  is  at  hberty  to  escape  (see  "Cock,"  "King 
of  Cantland 

Although  there  is  no  dialogue  between  the  opposing  parties 
in  these  contest  games,  there  are  in  some  versions  undoubted 
remains  of  it,  now  reduced  to  a  few  merely  formal  words 
called  a  "nominy."  These  "nominys"  must  be  said  before 
the  actual  fight  begins,  and  the  remains  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  nominy  was  originally  a  defiance  uttered  by 
one  side  and  answered  by  the  other.  For  these  nomfnys^ 
see  "Blackthorn,"  "  Chickidy  Hand,"  "Hunt  the  Staigie," 
"Scots  and  English,"  "Johnny  Rover,"  "Shepherds,"  "Stag," 
"  Warncy,"  &c. 

The  next  most  important  games  in  line  form  are  marriage 
games.  In  the  well-known  "Nuts  in  May"  (voL  i.  p  424- 
433)  there  is  a  contest  between  the  two  parties,  but  the 
contest  here  Is  to  obtain  an  individual  for  the  benefit  of  the 
side.  A  line  is  drawn  on  the  ground  and  a  player  is  delibe* 
rately  sent  to  "fetch  "  another  player  from  the  opposite  side, 
and  that  this  player  is  expected  to  conquer  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  he  is  selected  for  this  purpose,  and  also  because 
the  ceremony  of  "  crowning  "  prevails  in  some  versions.  The 
boy,  after  he  has  pulled  the  girl  across  the  line,  places  liis  hand 
on  her  head  to  complete  the  capture  and  to  make  a  prisoner. 
This  custom  of  "crowning"  prevails  in  many  games  where  pri- 
soners are  made,  and  I  have  already  mentioned  it  as  occurring  in 
the  boys'  contest  games.  If  the  crowning  is  performed,  the 
capture  is  complete ;  if  not  perfonned,  the  prisoner  may  escape. 
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The  evidence  of  this  game,  I  consider,  points  to  customs 

which  belong  to  the  ancient  form  of  marriage,  and  to  what  is 
technically  known  as  marriage  by  capiurc. 

In  the  game  of  the  "Three  Dukes"  (vol.  ii.  p.  233-255),  it 
will  be  noticed  that  the  actions  arc  very  spirited.  Coquetry, 
contempt,  and  annoyance  are  all  expressed  in  action,  and 
the  boys  imitate  riding  and  the  prancing  of  horses.  I 
must  draw  special  attention  to  the  remarks  I  have  made 
in  my  account  of  the  gamei  and  for  convenience  in  com- 
paring the  line  marriage  games  I  will  repeat  .shortly  the 
principal  points  here. 

In  some  versions,  the  three  dukes  each  choose  a  wife  at  the 
same  time,  and  when  tlic^c  ilircc  are  "wived"  or  "paired" 
another  three  do  tlie  same.  In  another  version  "five"  dulvcs 
each  choose  a  wife,  and  all  five  couples  dance  round  together. 
But  most  significant  of  ail  is  the  action  of  the  dukes  after 
selecting  the  girl,  trying  to  carry  her  off,  and  her  side  trying 
to  prevent  it. 

In  this  game,  then,  I  think  we  have  a  distinct  survival  of 
or  remembrance  of  the  tribal  marriage — ^marriage  at  a  period 
when  it  was  the  custom  for  the  men  of  a  dan  or  village  to  seek 
wives  from  the  girls  of  another  clan — ^both  belonging  to  one 

tribe.  The  game  is  a  marriage  game  of  the  most  matter-of- 
fact  kind.  ^  ouiig  men  arrive  from  a  place  at  some  distance 
for  the  purpose  of  seeking  wives.  The  maidens  are  apparently 
ready  and  expecting  their  arrival.  They  are  as  willing  to 
become  wives  as  the  men  are  to  become  husbands.  It  is  not 
marriage  by  force  or  captuie,  though  the  triumphant  carryings 
off  of  a  wife  appears.  It  is  exogamous  marriage  custom. 
The  suggested  depreciation  of  the  girls,  and  their  saucy 
rejoinders,  are  so  much  good-humoured  chaff  and  banter 
exchanged  to  enhance  each  other's  value.  There  is  no  mention 
of  "love"  in  the  game,  nor  courtship  between  the  boy  and  girl. 
The  marring;e  formula  docs  not  appear,  nor  is  there  any  sign 
that  a  " cercjiion}' "  or  "sanction"  to  marry  is  necessary,  nor 
does  "kissing"  occur.  Another  interesting  point  about  this 
game  is  the  refrain,  "  With  a  rancy,  tancy,  tee,"  which  refrain^ 
or  something  similar,  accompanies  all  verses  of  all  versions. 
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and  separates  this  game  from  others  akin  to  it.  This  refrain 
is  doubtless  a  survival  of  an  old  tribal  war-cry. 

The  game  of  '*  The  Three  Knights  from  Spain  "  (ii,  pp.  257- 
279)»  played  in  the  same  way  as  "Three  Dukes,"  may  appear 
at  first  to  be  a  variant  of  the  "  Three  Dukes  " ;  but  it  is  signi- 
ficant that  the  form  of  marriage  custom  is  difierenti  though 
it  is  still  marriage  under  primitive  conditions  of  society.  The 
personal  element,  entirely  absent  from  the  "Three  Dukes/' 
is  here  one  of  the  principal  characteristics.  The  marriage  is 
still  one  without  previous  courtship  or  love  between  two 
individuals,  but  the  parental  element  is  present  here,  or,  at 
any  rate,  if  not  parental,  there  is  that  of  some  authority,  and 
a  sanction  to  marry  is  given,  although  there  is  no  trace  of 
any  actual  ceremony.  The  young  men  apparently  desire 
some  particular  person  in  marriage,  and  a  demand  is  made 
for  her.  The  suitors  here  are,  I  think,  making  a  demand 
on  the  part  of  another  rather  than  for  themselves.  They 
may  be  the  ambassadors  or  friends  of  the  would-be  bride- 
groom, and  are  soliciting  for  a  marriage  in  which  purchase- 
money  or  dowry  is  to  be  paid.  The  mention  of  "  gold  "  and 
"  silver"  and  the  line,  **  She  must  be  sold,"  and  the  offering 
of  presents  by  tlie  "  Knights,"  are  important.  These  indica- 
tions of  purchase  refer  to  a  time  wlien  the  custom  of  offering 
gold,  money,  and  other  valuables  for  a  bride  was  in  vogue. 
Wliile,  therefore,  the  game  has  traces  of  capturing  or  carrying 
off  the  bride,  this  carrying  off  is  in  strict  accord  with  the  con- 
ditions prevalent  when  marriage  by  purchase  had  succeeded 
to  marriage  by  capture.  There  is  evidence  in  this  game  of  a 
mercantile  spirit,  which  suggests  that  women  and  girls  were 
too  valuable  to  be  parted  with  by  their  own  tribe  or  family 
without  something'  deemed  an  equivalejit  in  retiij  i]. 

In  another  line  game,  "Here  comes  Three  Sailors"  (W. 
pp.  282-289),  there  is  still  more  evidence  of  the  mercantile  or 
bargaining  spirit.  Here  the  representative  of  the  parental 
element  or  other  authority  selects  the  richest  and  highest  in 
rank  of  the  suitors,  and  a  sum  of  money  is  given  with  the  bride. 
The  suitors  are  supposed  to  have  performed  some  actions  which 
have  gained  them  renown  and  entitled  them  to  a  wife.  The 
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suitors  arc  accepted  or  rejected  by  a  person  iiavirif;  authority, 
and  this  authority  introduces  an  interesting  and  sugi^cstive 
feature.  The  suitors  are  invited  to  sta}"  or  lodcre  in  the  house 
if  accepted,  probably  meaning  admission  into  the  family.  The 
girl  is  to  " wake  up"  and  not  sleepi  that  is,  to  rouse  up,  be 
merry,  dress  in  bridal  array,  and  prepare  for  the  coming 
festival.  She  is  given  to  the  suitors  with  "in  her  pocket 
one  hundred  pounds/'  and  "on  her  finger  a  gay  gold  ling.'* 
This  is  given  by  the  ''mother"  or  those  having  authority, 
and  refers,  I  believe,  to  the  property  the  girl  takes  with  her 
to  her  new  abode  for  her  proper  maintenance  there ;  the  rincj 
shows  her  station  and  degree,  and  is  a  token  that  she  is  a  fit 
bride  for  a  "  Icing."  Curious,  too,  is  the  "  Here's  my  daughter 
safe  and  sound,"  which  looks  like  a  warrant  or  guarantee  of 
the  girl's  fitness  to  be  a  bride,  and  the  robbery  of  the  bride 
may  also  have  originally  related  to  the  removal  of  the  bn'dc's 
wedding-dress  or  ornaments  before  she  enters  on  her  wifely 
duties. 

Following  these  definite  marriage  games  in  line  form,  in 
which  previous  love  or  courtship  does  not  appear,  we  have 
several  games  formerly  played  at  weddings,  practically  as  a 

pai  L  oi  the  necessary  amusement  to  be  gone  through  after  a 
marriage  ceremony  by  the  compan}-  present,  amusements  in 
which  are  the  traces  of  earlier  custom. 

**Babbity  Bowster"  (i.  pp.  9-1 1)  is  an  old  Scottish  dance  or 
game  which  used  to  be  played  as  the  last  dance  at  weddings 
and  menymakings.  It  was  danced  by  two  lines  of  players, 
lads  on  one  side,  girls  on  the  other.  A  lad  took  a  hand- 
kerchief—in earlier  times  a  bolster  or  pillow — and  danced  out 
in  front  of  the  girls,  singing.  He  then  selected  a  girl,  threw 
the  handkerchief  into  her  lap  or  round  her  neck,  holding  both 
ends  himself,  and  placed  the  handkerchief  at  her  feet  on  the 
floor.  I  lis  object  was  to  obtain  a  kiss.  Tiiis  was  not  given 
witiiout  a  struggle,  and  the  line  of  girls  ciieered  their  com- 
panion at  every  unsuccessful  attempt  the  boy  made.  When 
a  girl  took  the  handkerchief  slie  threw  it  to  a  boy,  who  had 
to  run  after  and  catch  her  and  then  attempt  to  take  a  kiss. 
When  ali  had  done  thus  they  danced  in  line  form.  This 
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dance  took  place  at  the  time  when  bride  and  bridegroom 

retired  to  tlic  nuptial  chamber.  It  is  probable  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  would  first  go  through  the  dance,  and  after  the 
bridegroom  had  caught  his  bride  and  they  had  retired  the 
dance  would  be  continued  in  sport.  The  chasing  of  the  bride 
in  sport  by  her  new-made  husband  at  the  close  of  the  marriage 
festivities  is  mentioned  in  old  ballads. 

In  the  "Cushion  Dance  "  (i.  pp.  87-94)  we  have  an  instance 
of  another  similar  old  English  game  sang  and  danced  at 
weddings.  The  **  Cushion  Dance/'  though  not  played  in  line 
form,  has  two  other  elements  of  "Babbity  Bowster."  The 
description  is  so  interesting,  I  will  repeat  it  shortly  here.  The 
company  were  all  seated.  Two  young  men  left  the  room, 
and  returned  carrying,  one  a  square  cushion,  the  other  a 
drinking  horn  or  silver  tankard.  The  young  man  carrying 
the  cushion  locked  the  door»  taking  the  key.  The  young  men 
then  danced  round  the  room  to  a  lively  tune  played  by  a 
fiddler,  and  sang  the  words  of  the  dance.  There  is  a  short 
dialogue  with  the  fiddler,  in  which  it  is  announced  that  "Jane 
Sandars  won't  come  to."  The  fiddler  says  "She  must  come, 
whether  she  will  or  na"  The  young  men  then  dance  round 
again  and  choose  a  3'oung  woman,  before  whom  they  place 
the  cushion  and  offer  the  horn  or  cup.  The  girl  and  the 
young  man  kneel  on  the  cushion  and  kiss.  Here  there  is 
no  capturing  or  chasing  of  the  girl,  but  her  reluctance  to  be 
brought  to  the  cushion  is  stated  by  anotiier  person,  and  the 
locking  of  the  door  is  evidently  done  to  prevent  escape  of  the 
girls. 

Other  line  games  contain  the  element  of  courting,  some 
versions  of  "Green  Grass,"  for  instance  (i.  pp.  161-62), 
show  boys  on  one  line,  girls  on  the  other,  inviting  girls  to 
come  and  dance,  and  promising  them  gifts.  After  the  boys 
have  selected  a  girl,  she  is  asked  if  she  will  come.  She 
replies  first  No !  then  Yes !  "  Pray,  Pretty  Miss,"  is  similar  to 
these  (vol.  ii.  pp.  65-67). 

I 

The  remaining  line  form  of  marriage  games  are  probably 
degenerate  versions  of  "Three  Dukes,"  Three  Knights," 
except  ''Here  Comes  a  Lusty  Wooer"  (i.  202)  and  ''Jolly 
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Hooper"  (L  287-88).  Ritson  records  the  first  of  these  two 
in  "Gatmner  Gurton's  Garland,"  1783 ;  the  second  is  probably 

a  degenerate  version  of  the  first  or  similar  version.  They 
are  both  ticinaiuis  for  a  bride. 

The  other  important  line  games  are  "Jenny  Jones"  (i.  260- 
283),  "Lady  of  the  Land,"  and  "Queen  Anne."  I  refer  here 
to  the  Scotch  version  of  "  Jenny  Jones,"  quoted  from  Chambers, 
given  in  vol  i.  pi  2S1,  where  ''Janet  Jo "  is  a  dramatic  enter- 
tainment amongst  young  rustics.  Two  of  the  party  represent 
a  goodman  and  a  goodwife,  the  rest  a  family  of  daughters. 
One  of  the  lads,  the  best  singer,  enters,  demands  to  court 
Janet  Jo.  He  is  asked  by  the  goodwife  what  he  will  give  for 
Janet  Jo.  His  offers  of  a  peck  o*  siller,  a  peck  of  gold,  are 
refused ;  he  offers  more  and  is  accepted,  and  told  to  sit  beside 
his  chosen  one.  He  then  has  a  sci.inible  with  her  for  kisses. 
Ver?;ions  of  this  game  which  indicate  funeral  customs  will  be 
treated  under  that  head;  but  love  and  courtship  appear  in  the 
game,  and  the  courting  appears  to  be  that  of  a  young  man 
or  young  men,  to  whom  objection  is  made,  pretended  or 
real;  the  suitors  are  evidently  objects  of  suspicion  to  the 
parental  authority,  and  their  sincerity  is  tested  by  the  offers 
they  make. 

In  "Queen  Anne,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  90-102,  I  have  attempted  a 

conjectural  rendering  of  what  the  game  might  have  been,  by 
putting  together  the  worcii  ui  different  versions.  If  this  con- 
jectural restoration  be  accepted  as  suiiielliing  near  the  original 
form,  it  would  suggest  that  this  game  originated  from  one  of  the 
not  uncommon  customs  practised  at  weddings  and  betrothals, 
where  the  suitor  has  to  discriminate  between  several  girls  all 
dressed  exactly  alike,  and  to  distinguish  his  bride  by  some  token. 
This  incident  of  actual  primitive  custom  also  obtains  in  folk- 
tales, showing  its  strong  hold  on  popular  tradition.  Many  a  lost 
^  bride  in  the  folk-tales  proves  her  identity  by  having  possession 
of  some  article  previously  given  as  a  token,  and  this  idea  may 
account  for  the  "  ball  "  incident  in  this  game.  (See  also  "  King 
William.") 

From  these  games,  when   thus  taken  togetiier,  we  have 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  customs  obtaining  iu  primitive 
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and  the  fact  that  these  customs,  namely,  those  of 

marriage  by  capture,  marriage  b}""  purchase,  iiiarrini;c  by 
consent  of  others  than  those  principal!}'  concerned,  11:1  other 
word?,  marriage  between  comparative  strangers,  occur  in 
games  played  in  line  form,  a  form  used  for  contest  and  fight- 
ing games,  tends  to  show  that  the  line  form  is  used  for  the 
purpose  of  indicating  the  performance  of  customs  which  are 
supposed  to  take  place  between  people  living  in  different 
countries,  towns,  and  villages,  or  people  of  different  tribes  or  of 
different  habits  and  customs.  The  more  imperfect  games  of 
this  type,  though  they  have  lost  some  of  the  vigour,  have 
still  enough  left  to  show,  when  placed  with  the  others,  a  con- 
nection with  customs  performed  in  the  same  manner. 

In  "Lady  of  the  Land,"  for  instance  (vol.  i.  pp.  313-20),  the 
words  indicate  a  lady  hiring  a  poorer  woman's  daughters  as 
servants,  and,  no  doubt,  originates  from  the  country  practice  of 
hiring  servants  at  fairs,  or  from  hirings  being  dramatically  acted 
at  Harvest  Homes.  The  old  practice  of  hirings  at  fairs  is 
distinctly  to  be  traced  in  local  customs  (see  p.  319),  and  is  a 
common  incident  in  folk-tales.  In  this  game,  too,  actions 
would  be  performed  suitable  to  the  work  the  players  under- 
take to  do. 

It  is  not  iicccssaiy  10  liiciuion  in  detail  any  of  the  re- 
*    maining  line  games,  because  tliey  are  fragmentary  in  form, 
and    do  not  add  any  further  evidence  to  that  already 
.  stated. 

In  considering  this  group  of  games  it  is  obvious,  I  think, 
that  we  have  elements  of  custom  and  usage  which  would  not 
primarily  originate  in  a  game,  but  in  a  condition  of  local  or 
tribal  life  which  has  long  since  passed  away.  It  is  a  life  of 
contest,  a  life,  therefore,  which  existed  before  the  days  of 
settled  politics,  when  villages  or  tribal  territories  had  their 
own  customs  differing  from  each  other,  and  when  not  only 
matters  of  p)olitical  rclationsliip  were  settled  by  the  arbitra- 
ment of  the  sword,  but  matters  now  considered  to  be  of  purely 
personal  relationship,  namely,  marriage.  While  great  interest 
gathers  round  the  particular  marriage  customs  or  particular 
contests  indicated  in  this  group  of  games,  the  chief  point  of 
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interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  all  governed  by  the 

common  element  of  contest. 

I  will  now  turn  to  tlic  circle  games.  Like  the  line  games, 
this  form  contains  games  which  show  marriage  custom,  but 
it  is  significant  that  they  all  show  a  distinctly  different  form  of 
marriage.  Thus  they  ail  show  courtship  and  love  preceding 
the  marriage,  and  they  show  that  a  distinct  ceremony  of 
marriage  is  needful ;  but  this  ceremony  is  not  necessarily  the 
present  Church  ceremony.  The  two  best  examples  are  "  Sally 
Water"  (vol.  ii.  pp.  149-179)  and  "Merry*ma«tansa"  (vol.  I. 
pp.  3<59  3^/)- 

In  "Sally  Water**  the  two  principal  characters  have  no 

words  to  say,  but  one  chooses  another  deliberately,  and  the 
bond  is  sealed  by  a  kiss,  and  in  some  instances  with  joining 
of  hands.  I'lie  circle  of  friends  approve  the  choice,  and  a 
blessing  and  good  wishes  follow  for  the  happiness  of  the 
married  couple,  wishes  that  children  may  be  bom  to  them, 
and  the  period  of  the  duration  of  the  marriage  for  seven  years 
(the  popular  notion  of  the  time  for  which  the  marriage  vows 
are  binding).  I  have  printed  a  great  many  versions  of  this 
game  (about  fifty),  and  note  that  in  the  majority  of  them 
"  Sally  **  and  "  Water  "  are  conspicuous  words.  In  fact  they 
are  usually  taken  to  mean  the  name  of  the  girl,  but  on  examin- 
ing the  game  closely  I  think  it  is  possible,  and  probable,  that 
"Sally  Water"  may  be  a  corruption  of  some  other  word  or 
words,  not  the  name  of  a  girl;  that  the  word  "Water"  is 
connected,  not  with  the  name  of  the  maiden,  but  with  the 
action  of  sprinkling  which  she  is  called  upon  to  fulfil.  The 
mention  of  water  is  pretty  constant  throughout  the  game. 
There  are  numerous  instances  of  the  corruption  of  words  in 
the  game,  and  the  tendency  has  been  to  lose  the  sprinkling  of 
water  incident  altogether. 

The  sitting  or  kneeling  attitude,  which  indicates  a  reverential 
attitude,  obtains  in  nearly  all  versions,  as  do  the  words  "  Rise 
and  choose  a  young  man,"  and  "Crying  for  a  young  man.' 
This  "crying"  for  a  young  man  does  not  necessarily  mean 
weeping;  ratlicr  I  consider  it  to  mean  "announcing  a  want" 
in  the  way  "wants"  or  "losses"  were  cried  formerly  by  the 
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official  cricr  of  a  town,  and  ia  the  same  manner  as  in  games 
children  "cry"  fo!  frits;  but,  losing  this  meaning  in  this  game, 
children  have  substituted  "weeping,"  csjtecially  as  "weeping" 
with  tiiem  expresses  many  "wants"  or  "  woes."  The  incident 
of  "  crying  "  for  a  lover,  in  the  sense  of  wanting  a  lover,  appears 
in  several  of  these  games.  I  have  heard  the  expression  they've 
been  "cried  in  church''  used  as  meaning  the  banns  have 
been  read.  The  choosing  is  sometimes  "  to  the  east and 
"  to  the  west/'  instead  of  **  for  the  best  and  worst."  Now, 
the  expression  "for  better  for  worse"  is  an  old  marriage 
formula  preserved  in  the  vernacular  portion  of  the  ancient 
English  Marrinf;c  Service,  and  1  think  we  have  the  same 
formula  in  this  game,  especially  as  the  final  admonition  is  to 
choose  the  "  one  loved  best."  Then  comes  the  very  general 
lines  of  the  marriage  formula  occurring  so  frequently  in  these 
games,  "  Now  you're  married,  we  wish  you  joy,"  &c. 

In  "  Merry-ma-tansa "  the  game  again  consists  of  a 
marriage  ceremony,  with  fuller  details.  The  choice  of  the 
girl  is  announced  to  the  assembled  circle  of  friends  by  a 
third  person,  and  the  friends  announce  their  approval  or 
disapproval.  If  they  disapprove,  another  choice  is  made. 
When  the}'  approve,  liic  marriage  foiiiiuia  is  repeated,  and 
the  capacity  of  the  bride  to  undertake  housewifely  duties 
is  questioned  in  verse  by  the  friends  (p.  370).  All  the  circle 
then  perform  actions  imitating  sweeping  and  dusting  a  house, 
baking  and  brewing,  shaping  and  sewing.  The  marriage 
formula  is  sung,  and  prognostications  and  wishes  for  the 
birth  of  children  are  followed  by  actions  denoting  the  nurs- 
ing of  a  baby  and  going  to  church,  probably  for  a  christening. 
In  one  version,  too,  the  bride  is  lifted  into  the  circle  by  two 
of  the  players.  This  may  indicate  the  carrying  of  the  bride 
into  her  new  home,  or  the  lifting  of  the  bride  across  the 
threshold,  a  well-knuvvn  custom.  In  another  version  (Ad- 
denda, p.  444)  after  the  ceremony  the  bridegroom  is  blindfolded 
and  has  to  catch  his  bride. 

These  two  games  relate  undoubtedly  to  marriage  customs, 
and  to  no  other  ceremony  or  practice.  They  are,  so  to  speak, 
the  type  forms  to  which  others  will  assimilate. 
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In  '*  Isabella "  (vol.  i.  ppr-S47-56)  the  actions  indicate  a 
more  modern  marriage  ceremony.   The  young  couple,  after 

choosing,  go  to  church,  clasp  hands,  put  on  ring,  kneel  down, 
say  pravcrs,  kiss,  and  cat  dinner.  The  clasping  of  hands, 
putting  on  a  ring,  and  kissing  are  more  like  a  solemn 
betrothal  before  a  marriage  ceremony. 

In  the  other  marriage  games  which  show  remains  of  a 
ceremony  are  those  of  the  kind  to  which  "All  the  Boys" 
belongs  (vol.  i.  pp.  2-6).  In  this  game,  customs  which  belong 
to  a  rough  and  nide  state  of  society  are  indicated.  The 
statement  is  made  that  a  man  cannot  be  happy  without  a 
wife.  He  huddles"  and  "cuddles"  the  girl,  and  "puts  her 
on  his  knee." 

The  principal  thing  licre  to  be  noted  is  the  mention  in  all 
versions  of  tin's  game  the  fact  that  some  food  is  prepared  by 
the  bride,  which  she  gives  to  the  bridegroom  to  eat.  This, 
although  called  a  "  pudding,"  refers,  of  course,  to  the  bridal 
cake,  and  to  the  old  custom  of  the  bride  preparing  it  herself, 
and  giving  some  to  her  husband  first. 

Other  rhymes  of  this  kind,  belonging,  probably,  to  the  same 
game,  are  "  Down  in  the  Valley/'  "  Mary  mixed  a  Pudding/' 
"  Oliver,  Oliver,  follow  the  King,"  "  Down  in  Yonder  Meadow." 
In  all  these  the  making  and  eating  of  a  particular  pudding  " 
or  food  is  mentioned  as  an  important  item ;  in  two,  catching 
and  kissing  the  sweetheart  is  mentioned  ;  and  in  all,  "courting" 
and  "cuddling";  articles  for  domestic  use  arc  said  to  be  bought 
by  the  bride.  The  formal  ceremony  of  marriage  is  contained 
in  the  verbal  contract  of  the  two  parties,  and  the  imf>ortant 
ceremony  of  the  bridegroom  and  bride  partaking  of  the  bridal 
food.  The  eating  together  of  the  same  food  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  ceremony  among  some  savage  and  semi*civilised 
peoples.  The  rhymes  have  a  peculiar  parallel  in  the  rude  and 
rough  customs  associated  with  betrothal  and  marriage  which 
prevailed  in  Wales  and  the  North  of  England. 

In  "  Poor  Mary  sits  a-weeping  "  (vol.  ii.  pp.  46-62)  we  have 
very  distinctly  the  desire  of  the  girl  for  a  "lover."  She  is 
"weeping"  for  a  sweetheart,  and,  as  in  the  rase  of  "  Sally 
Water/'  her  weeping  or  "crying"  is  to  make  her  "want" 
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known.  She  is  told  by  ber  companions  to  rise  and  make  her 
choice.  In  some  versions  the  marriage  lines  follow,  in  others 
the  acceptance  of  the  choice  ends  with  the  giving  of  a  kiss. 

Others  of  a  similar  kind  are  "  Here  stands  a  Young  Man 
who  wants  a  Sweetheart "  (vol.  i.  p.  204),  "  Silly  Old  Man 
who  wants  a  TA^fe"  (vol.  ii.  196-99).  This  is  a  simple 
announcement  of  the  young  man's  need  for  a  wife  or  sweet- 
heart (probably  originally  intended  to  announce  his  having 
arrived  at  manhood,  as  expressed  in  the  expression,  "he 
ain't  a  man  till  he's  got  a  swct-iheart  and  gone  a-courtin' "). 
These  verses  are  followed  by  the  marriage  formula.  Games 
of  this  kind  are  used  for  a  l^iss  in  the  ring  ^ame,  without  the 
chasing  and  capturing.  The  ordinary  kiss  in  the  ring  games 
are  probably  relics  of  older  custom.  These  consist  of  one 
person  going  round  the  assembled  circle  with  a  handkerchief 
and  choosing  another  of  the  opposite  sex,  afier  saying  a 
nominy  or  form  of  set  words.  This  was  probably  originally 
something  in  the  shape  of  a  "counting  out"  rhyme,  to  obtain 
sweethearts  by  "lot."  A  chase  follows,  and  capture  of  the 
girl,  and  the  giving  and  receiving  of  a  kiss  in  tlie  circle. 
This  was  a  method  of  choosing  sweetliearts  which  prevailed 
until  quite  a  late  j^criod  at  country  festivals  and  fairs,  but  at 
an  earlier  period  was  a  serious  function,  it  is  still  customary 
on  Easter  and  Whit-Monday  for  this  game  to  be  played  on 
village  greens,  and  the  introduction  thus  afforded  is  held 
sufficient  to  warrant  continued  acquaintance  between  young 
people. 

In  connection  with  this  class  of  games  I  must  point  out  that 
a  game  such  as  "Hey,  Wullie  Wine"  (vol.  i.  pp.  207-210), 
though  it  cannot  be  considered  exactly  a  marriage  ^lur.c,  ponus 
to  the  nuiLtci -ol-lacl  way  in  winch  it  was  customary  for  young 
people  to  possess  sweethearts.  It  seems  to  have  been  thought 
not  only  desirable,  hut  necessary  to  their  social  standing.  A 
slur  is  cast  on  the  young  man  or  young  woman  who  has  no 
lover,  and  so  every  facility  is  given  them  to  make  a  choice 
from  among  their  acquaintances.  In  the  game  "King  William" 
is  a  remnant  of  the  disguising  of  the  bride  among  some  of 
her  girl  friends  and  the  bridegroom's  test  of  recognition^, 
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when  "fhat  custom  became  one  of  the  forms  of  amusement 

at  weddings. 

The  remaining  love  and  marriage  games  mostly  consist  of 
lines  paid  in  praise  of  some  particular  girl  or  young  man,  the 
necessity  of  him  or  her  possessing  a  sweetheart,  and  their 
being  married.  These  are  probably  fragments  of  the  more 
complete  forms  preserved  in  the  other  games  of  this  class. 
Marriage  games»  preceded  by  courtship  or  love-making,  are 
played  in  the  second  method  of  the  circle  form. 

Among  the  games  played  in  the  first  method  of  the  drde  form^ 
"Oats  and  Beans  and  Barley,"  and  "Would  you  know  how  doth 
the  Peasaiit/'  show  harx  est  customs.  The  first  of  these  (vol.  ii. 
pp.  113)  shows  us  a  time  when  oats,  beans,  and  barley  were 
tlic  principal  crops  grown,  before  wheat — now,  and  for  sonic 
time,  one  of  the  principal  crops — came  into  such  general  culti- 
vation as  at  present*  All  the  players  join  in  singing  the  words 
and  performing  the  actions.  They  imitate  sowing  of  seed^ 
folding  arms  and  standing  at  ease  while  the  com  is  growing,  t 
clap  hands  and  stamp  on  the  ground  to  awake  the  earth 
goddess,_and  turning  round  and  bowing,  to  propitiate  the 
spirit  and  do  reverence  to  her.  In  "Would  you  know  how 
doth  the  Peasant"  (ii.  399  401)  we  find  actions  performed 
showing  sowing,  reaping,  threshing,  kneeling,  and  praying, 
and  then  resting  and  sleeping.  These  actions  are  in  buih 
games  accompanied  by  dancing  round  iiand  in  hand.  These 
two  games,  then,  take  us  back  to  a  time  when  a  ceremony 
^  was  performed  by  all  engaged  in  sowing  and  reaping  grain ; 
when  it  was  thought  necessaty  to  the  proper  growth  of  the 
crops  that  a  religious  ceremony  should  be  performed  to  pro- 
pitiate the  earth  spirit  I  believe  these  games  preserve  the 
tradition  of  the  formula  sung  and  danced  at  the  spring  festivals, 
about  which  Mr.  Frazer  has  written  so  fuUy. 

"Oats  and  Beans  and  Barley"  also  preserves  a  marriage 
formula,  and  after  the  religious  formula  has  been  sung  and 
danced,  courting  and  marriage  follow^s.  A  partner  is  said  to  be 
wanted,  is  chosen,  and  the  marriage  ceremony  follows.  The 
addition  of  this  ceremony  to  the  agricultural  custom  is  of 
considerable  significance,  especially  as  the  period  is  that  of 
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spring,"  when,  according  to  Westermarck,  natural  human  mar- 
riage, as  also  animal  pairing,  takes  place.  It  is  evidently 
necessary  to  this  game  for  all  the  players  to  perform  the  same 
actions,  and  the  centre  player  is  not  required  until  the  choosing 
a  partner  occurs.  There  is  oo  centre  player  in  the  other  agri" 
cultural  game,  and  no  marriage  occurs. 

Iq  "When  I  was  a  Young  Girl"  (ii.  pp.  362-374)  we  have  all 
players  performing  actions  denoting  the  principal  events  of  their 
lives  from  girlhood  to  old  age.  When  young,  enjoyment  in  the 
form  of  dancing  is  represented  (in  present  day  versions,  going 
to  school  is  taking  the  place  of  this),  then  courting,  marriage, 
nursing  a  baby,  and  occupations  which  women  j>erform ;  the 
death  of  the  baby  and  of  husband  follows,  and  the  woman  takes 
in  washing,  drives  a  cart  to  support  herself,  and  finally  gets 
old.  Here,  again,  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  game  owes  its 
origin  to  those  dances  originally  sacred  in  character,  in  which 
men  and  women  performed  actions,  accompanied  with  song  and 
dance,  of  the  same  nature  as  those  they  wished  or  intended  to 
perform  seriously  in  their  own  lives.  "  Mulberry  Bush  **  is  another 
descendant  of  this  custom.  In  "Green  Gravel"  and  "Wall- 
flowers "  u  e  luivc  a  dcatli  or  fmici  al  custom.  Oi  igiiially  tiiei  e 
may  have  been  other  actions  performed  than  those  the  game 
contains  now.  These  two  are  noticeable  for  the  players  turn- 
ing themselves  round  in  the  course  of  the  play  so  that  they 
face  outwards.  It  is  this  turning  outwards,  or  "to  the  wall," 
which  indicates  hopeless  sorrow  and  grief,  and  there  is  some 
probability  that  the  death  mourned  is  that  of  a  maiden,  by  the 
other  maidens  of  the  village.  The  game  is  not  a  representation 
of  an  ordinary  funeral. 

I  must  here  refer  to  the  game  of  "Rashes"  (Addenda, 
ii.  pp.  452,  455).  I  have  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  version 
played  now,  and  fear  it  is  lost  altogether,  which  is,  perliaps, 
not  surprising,  as  the  use  of  "rushes"  has  practically  ceased; 
but,  as  recorded  by  Mr.  Radcliffe  in  1873,  there  is  no  doubt  it 
represented  the  survival  of  the  time  when  rushes  were  gathered 
and  used  with  ceremony  of  a  religious  nature. 

Even  in  the  extremely  simple  "Ring  a  Ring  of  Roses'' 
(ii.  108-1 11),  now  only  a  nursery  game  played  by  very  young 
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children,  there  can  be  traced  a  relationship  to  a  dance,  in 
which  the  use  of  llovvers,  and  all  the  dancers  bowing  or  fall- 
ing prostrate  to  ilie  ground  together,  with  loud  exclamations 
of  delight  obtained.  It  may  well  be  that  sneezing,  an  imitation 
of  which  is  an  essential  part  of  the  game,  was  actually  a 
necessary  part  of  the  oeremoniaJ,  and  sneezing  was  always 
considered  of  sacred  significance  among  primitive  peoples*  It 
is  not  probable  that  children  would  introduce  this  of  their  own 
accord  in  a  dance  and  "  bop  down  "  game. 

']'hc  games  pla_vecl  in  the  third  method  of  tliis  group  are  also 
representative  of  custom.  In  "Old  Roger"  (vol.  ii.  pp,  16-24), 
the  circle  of  plaN'ers  is  stationar}'  throughout;  the  circle  sings 
the  words  describing  the  story,  and  the  other  players  or  actors 
run  into  the  circle  and  act  their  several  parts  in  dumb  show. 
The  story,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not  the  acting  of  a  funeral,  but 
the  planting  of  a  tree  over  the  grave  of  a  dead  person  by 
relatives  and  friends,  and  the  spirit  connection  which  this  tree 
has  with  the  dead.  The  spirit  of  the  dead  *'0]d  Roger"  enters 
the  tree,  and  resents  the  carrying  away  of  the  fruit  by  the 
old  woman  by  jumping  up  and  making  her  drop  the  apples. 
Possession  of  the  fruit  would  give  her  power  over  the 
spirit.  That  the  tree  is  sacred  is  clear;  and  I  am  tempted  to 
suggest  that  we  may  possibly  have  in  this  game  a  survival 
of  the  worship  of  the  sacred  tree,  and  its  attendant  priest 
watching  until  killed  by  his  successor,  as  shown  to  us  by 
Mr.  Frazer  in  the  story  of  the  "  Golden  Bough." 

" Round  and  Round  the  Village'*  (ii  pp»  122-143)  shows  us 
the  performance  of  a  recurring  festival  very  clearly  in  the  words 
which  accompany  all  versions,  "As  we  have  done  before." 
This  conveys  the  idea  of  a  special  event,  the  event  in  the  game 
marriage,  and  I  suggest  liiai  we  have  here  a  periodical  village 
festival,  at  whicli  marriages  took  place.  It  is  characteristic  of 
this,  as  in  *^01d  Roger,"  that  the  chorus  or  circle  stand  still 
and  sing  the  event,  while  the  two  characters  act.  This  acting 
is  the  dancing  round  the  village,  going  in  and  out  the  windows 
and  houses,  then  choosing  a  lover,  and  '*  follow  her  to  London." 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  perambulation  of  boundaries  with 
which  festive  dances  and  courtship  were  often  associated  would 
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originate  this  game.  The  perambulation  was  a  recurring 
custom  periodically  performed^  and  on  p.  142,  voL  ii.,  I  have 
given  some  instances  of  custom  which,  I  think,  confirm  this. 

In  "  Who  goes  round  n)\  Stone  Wall "  wc  iinci  the  pla3ers 
in  circle  form,  standing  still  and  representing  the  houses  of  a 
village  (the  stone  wall),  and  also  animals.  The  game  repre- 
sents the  stealing  of  sheep,  one  by  one,  from  the  village,  by  a 
predatory  animal  or  thief,  in  this  game  the  circle  do  not  sing 
the  story.  That  element  has  disappeared;  the  two  actors 
repeat  a  dialogue  referring  to  the  stealing  of  the  sheep  from 
the  "  wall."  This  dialogue  is  short,  and  is  disappearing.  The 
game  Is  not  now  understood,  and  consequently  is  dying  out. 
"Booman,"  another  of  the  same  kind,  represents  a  funeral. 
The  grave  is  dug  in  action,  Booman  is  carried  to  his  grave, 
the  dirge  is  sang  over  him,  and  flowers  are  pretended  to  be 
strewn  over. 

There  are  other  circle  games,  which  it  is  not  needful  to 
examine  in  detail.  They  are  fragmentary,  and  do  not  present 
any  fresh  features  of  interest.  It  is,  however,  important  to 
note  that  a  few  examples  have  evidently  been  derived  from 
love  ballads,  drinking  songs,  and  toasts ;  some  of  the  dance 
games  are  of  this  origin.  This  may  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  children,  knowing  the  general  form  of  marriage  games, 
would  naturally  dance  in  circle  form  to  any  ballad  verses  in 
wliich  inarriage  or  love  and  courtship  occurs,  and  in  Lhis 
manner  the  ballad  would  become  apparently  a  fresh  game, 
though  it  would  only  be  putting  new  words  to  an  old  formula 
of  action. 

Dr.  Jacob  Jacobsen,  in  Dialect  and  Place  Names  of  Shet^ 
land,  tells  us  that  all  the  vissiks  or  ballads  have  been  foi^gotten 
since  1750,  or  thereby.  They  were  sung  to  a  dance,  in  which 
men  and  women  joined  hands  and  formed  a  ring,  moving 
forwards,  and  keeping  time  with  their  hands  and  feet.  Mr; 
Newell  (Gatnes,  p.  78),  records  that  '^Barbara  Allen"  was 
sung  and  danced  in  New  England  at  children's  parties  at  a 
peiiud  vviicii  dancing  was  forbidden  to  be  taugiit  in  schools. 
**Auld  Lang  Syne  "  is  a  further  instance. 

It  will  easily  be  seen  that  the  circle  games  have  a  distinctive 
VOU  11.  2  1 
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characteristic  compared  with  the  line  games*  These,  as  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  are  games  of  contest,  whereas  the  circle 

games  are  games  in  which  a  homogeneous  group  of  persons 
are  performing  a  ceremony  belonging  enlircJy  to  themselves. 
The  ceremony  is  of  a  religious  character,  as  in  "Oats  and 
Beans  and  Barley,"  or  "Old  Roger/'  dedicated  to  a  spirit  inti- 
mately connected  witli  the  group  who  perform  it,  and  having 
nothing  belonging  to  any  outside  group.  The  position  of  the 
marriage  ceremony  in  this  group  is  peculiar.  It  has  settled 
down  from  the  more  primitive  state  of  things  shown  in  the  line 
marriage  games,  and  has  acquired  a  more  social  and  domestic 
form.  Except  in  the  very  significant  water  custom  in  Sally 
Water,"  which  I  have  suggested  (H.  pp.  176,  177)  may  take  us 
back  to  perhaps  the  very  oldest  stage  of  culture,  all  the  games 
in  this  group  are  evi^.c-ntly  of  a  later  fonnntion.  Let  it  be  noted, 
too,  that  the  circle  has  deep  religious  signilicance  not  entirely 
absent  from  the  customs  of  comparatively  later  times,  among 
which  the  singing  of  Auld  Lang  Syne  "  is  the  most  generally 
known. 

.  But  in  speaking  of  matters  of  religious  significance,  it  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  the 
religion  of  the  Church.  Everywhere  it  is  most  significant  that 
marriage  ceremony,  sacred  rite,  social  custom,  or  whatever  is 

contained  in  these  games,  do  not  take  us  to  the  religion  of 
to-day.  Non-Christian  ntes  can  only  be  pre-ChnbUan  in 
origin,  and  these  games  liieieiure  take  us  to  pre-Christian 
religious  or  social  custom,  and  this  is  sufficient  to  stamp  them 
with  an  antiquity  wliich  alone  would  certify  to  the  importance 
of  studying  this  branch  of  folk-lore. 

To  take  now  the  dialogue  or  individual  form  of  game,  the 
best  example  for  my  purpose  is  Mother,  Mother,  the  Pot  boils 
over"  (vol.  i.  pp.  396-401).  Here  the  chorus  has  disappeared ; 
the  principal  characters  tell  the  story  in  dialogue,  the  minor 
characters  only  acting  when  the  dialogue  necessitates  it,  and 
then  in  dumb  show.  This  is  an  interesting  and  important  game. 
It  is  a  complete  drama  of  domestic  life  at  a  time  when  child- 
stealing  and  witchcraft  wore  rife.  A  mother  goes  out  to  work, 
and  returns  to  find  one  of  her  seven  children  missing.  The  game 
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describes  the  stealing  of  the  children  one  by  one  by  the  witch, 

but  the  little  drama  tells  even  more  than  thii.  It  probably 
illustrates  some  of  the  practices  and  customs  connected  with 
fire- worship  and  the  worship  of  the  hearth.  There  is  a  pot, 
which  is  a  magical  one,  and  which  boils  over  when  each  one  of 
the  children  is  stolen  and  the  mother's  presence  is  necessary. 
A  remarkable  point  is  that  the  witch  asT:s  to  borrow  alight  from 
the  fire.  The  objection  to  the  giving  of  fire  out  of  the  house  is 
a  well-known  and  widdy-difiused  superstitioui  the  possession 
of  a  brand  from  the  house  fire  giving  power  to  the  possessor 
over  the  inmates.  The  witch  in  this  game  takes  away  a  child 
when  the  eldest  daughter  consents  to  give  her  a  light.  The 
spitting  oil  the  hearth  gives  coulii  luation  to  the  theory  that  the 
desecration  of  the  liearth  is  the  cause  of  the  pot  boiling  over. 
Instances  of  magical  pots  are  not  rare.^ 

After  the  children  are  stolen  the  mother  has  evidently  a 
long  and  troublesome  journey  in  search  of  them ;  obstacles 
are  placed  in  her  path  quite  in  the  manner  of  the  folk-tale. 
Blood  must  not  be  spilled  on  the  threshold.  This  game, 
then,  which  might  be  considered  only  as  one  of  child-stealing, 
becomes,  when  examined  on  the  theories  accompanying  the 
ancient  house  ritual,  an  extraordinary  instance  of  the  way 
beliefs  and  customs  have  been  dramatised,  and  so  perpetuated. 
Other  games  of  a  similar  character  to  this,  and  perhaps  derived 
from  it,  are  "Witch,"  '* Gipsy,"  "Steal  the  Pigs." 

Amongst  other  games  classified  as  dialogue  games  are 
those  in  which  animals  take  part.  In  some  there  is  a  contest 
between  a  beast  of  prey,  usually  a  fox  or  wolf,  and  a  hen 
and  her  chickens  or  a  goose  and  her  goslings;  in  others 
a  shepherd  or  keeper  guards  sheep  from  a  wolf,  and  in 
animals  of  the  chase  are  hunted  or  baited  for  sport.  In  the 
animal  contest  games,  **  Fox  and  Goose,"  "  Hen  and  Chickens," 

*  Mr.  W.  F.  Kirby  iffer^  nie  to  tlic  form  of  initiation  into  witchcraft  in  Saxony, 
where  the  caiidiilaie  Uanccd  round  a  pot  filletl  with  magic  herbs,  singing— 

*'  I  believe  in  this  pot, 
And  abjure  God ;  *» 

or  «1se  it  was— 

"  I  nhjnrc  (■  <1, 
And  believe  in  this  pot.'* 
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"Gled-wylie,"  '^Auld  Grannie,"  "Old  Cranny  Crow,"  all 
played  in  the  dialogue  forni|  the  dialogue  announces  that  the 
fox  wants  some  food,  and  he  arouses  the  suspicion  of  the 
goose  or  hen  prowling  around  or  near  her  dwelling.  After 
a  parley,  in  which  he  tries  to  deceive  the  mother  animal,  he 
announces  his  intention  of  catching  one  of  tlie  chickens.  The 
hen  declares  slie  will  protect  her  brood,  and  a  content  ensues. 
These  gnmes  have  of  course  arisen  from  the  well-known  pre- 
datory habits  of  the  wolf,  fox,  and  kite.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  games  illustrating  the  hunting  or  bailing  of  animals,  such 
as  "Baste  the  Bear,"  "  Fox  in  the  Hole,"  Hare  and  Hounds," 
are  simply  imitations  of  those  sports.  **  Baiting  the  Bear,"  a 
popular  and  still  played  game,  has  continued  since  the  days  of 
bear<-baiting. 

I  may  also  mention  the  games  dealing  with  ghosts.  Ghost 

at  the  Well,"  **  Mouse  and  Cobbler,"  show  tiie  prevailing  belief 
in  ghosts.  relaying  at  Ghosts  has  been  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  games.  These  two  show  the  gnme  in  a  very  de- 
generate condition.  I  need  not,  I  think,  describe  in  detail  any 
more  of  the  dialogue  games.  There  are  none  so  good  as 
"Mother,  the  Pot  hoils  over,"  but  tliat  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  customs  which  no  doubt  were  originally  drama- 
tised in  them  all  have  in  many  cases  been  lost,  as  in  the  case 
of  some  versions  of  "  Mother^  the  Pot  boils  over." 

The  dialogue  games  appear  to  me  to  be  later  in  form  than  both 
lineand  circle  games.  Theyare.in  fact,  developments  of  these  ear- 
lier forms.  Thus  the  "Fox  and  Goose  and  "Hen  and  Chickens  " 
type  is  played  practically  in  line  form,  and  belongs  to  the  con- 
test group,  wiiile  tiic  Witch  "  type  is  probably  representative 
of  the  circle  form.  But  tliey  have  assumed  a  dramatic  char- 
acter of  a  very  definite  shape.  This,  as  will  be  seen  later  on, 
is  of  considerable  importance  in  the  evidence  of  the  ancient 
origin  of  games ;  but  I  will  only  point  out  here  that  this  group 
has  allowed  the  dramatic  element  to  have  full  scope,  with  the 
result  that  a  pure  dialogue  has  been  evolved,  while  custom  and 
usage  has  to  some  extent  been  pushed  in  the  background. 

The  next  group  is  the  arch  form  of  game.  This  I  divide 
into  two  kinds — those  ending  in  circle  or  dance  form,  and 
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those-  ending  with  a  contest  between  two  leaders.  Of  this  first 
form  there  are  several  examples.  "London  Bridge"  (i.  pp. 
333-50)  is  possibly  the  most  interesting.  Two  plnycrs  form 
the  arch,  all  the  others  follow  in  siiif^lc  file.  The  words  of 
the  story  are  sung  while  all  the  players  run  under  or  through 
the  arch.  The  players  are  all  caught  in  turn  in  the  arch,  and 
then  stand  aside;  their  part  is  finished.  In  some  cases  the 
game  begins  by  all  forming  a  circle,  and  the  verses  are  sung 
while  the  circle  dances  round.  The  arch  is  then  formed,  and  all 
run  through  it  in  single  file,  and  are  caught  in  turn  by  being 
imprisoned  between  the  lowered  arms.  Also,  we  find  the 
circle-dancing  followini;  tlic  .tich  ccrcmon3'.  In  iny  account 
of  this  ^ame  (vol.  i.  pp.  34 1 -50),  I  have  drawn  attention  to  the 
incident  of  a  prisoner  being  taken  as  indicative  of  the  wide- 
spread custom  known  as  the  foundation  sacrifice,  because  of 
the  suggested  diliiculty  of  getting  the  bridge  to  stand  when 
the  prisoner  is  taken.  I  have  given  a  few  instances  of  tlie 
custom,  and  the  tradition  that  the  stones  of  London  Bridge 
were  bespattered  with  the  blood  of  little  children,  and  that  the 
mortar  was  tempered  with  the  blood  of  beasts.  In  stories 
where  a  victim  is  offered  as  a  foundation-sacrifice,  the  victim, 
often  a  prisoner,  is  sometimes  forced  to  enter  a  hole  or  cavity 
left  on  purpose  in  the  building,  which  is  then  walled  or  built 
up,  enclosing  the  victim.  In  some,  recourse  to  lottery  is  bad; 
in  others,  as  at  Siani,  mentioned  by  Tylor  {Priniith'e  Culture^ 
i.  97;,  it  was  customary,  when  a  new  city  gate  was  being 
erected,  for  a  number  of  officers  to  lie  in  wait  and  seize  the 
first  four  or  eight  persons  who  happened  to  pass  by,  and  who 
were  then  buried  alive  under  the  gate-posts.  After  these 
customs  of  human  sacrifice  had  ceased  to  be  enforced,  animals 
were  slaughtered  instead ;  and  later  still  the  ceremony  would 
be  performed,  as  a  ceremony,  by  the  incident  being  gone  through, 
the  person  or  animal  seized  upon  being  allowed  to  escape  the 
extreme  penalty  by  pa\-ing  a  money  ot  oilici  forfeit;  and  it 
may  be  tiiis  later  stage  which  is  represented  in  the  game. 
The  dancing  in  circle  form,  winch  belongs,  I  think,  to  the 
original  . metliod  of  play,  shows  us  a  ceremony  in  which  people 
•of  one  place  are  concerned,  and  would  supersede  an  older  line 
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form  of  game,  if  there  were  one,  when  the  custom  showed  a  real 
victim  being  taken  from  outsiders  by  force,  who  would  resist  the 

demand.  The  circle  dance  would  follow  as  tlie  completion  of 
the  ceremon}'.  The  "  line  "  form  would  also  be  the  first  portion 
of  the  game  lo  disappear  when  once  its  meaning  was  lost. 

The  game,  "Hark!  the  Robbers"  (i.  192-99)  may  be  a 
portion  of  "  London  Bridge "  made  into  a  separate  game  by 
the  part  of  the  building  being  lost,  or  the  children  who  play 
both  games  may  have  mixed  up  the  method  of  playing ;  but  as 
It  ends  in  some  places  with  a  contest  and  in  some  with  a  dance, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  trhich  is  right. 

"Thread  the  Needle,"  played  by  all  players  running  through 
an  arch  and  then  dancing  round,  is  a  game  well  illustrated  by 
customs  obUiiiiing  on  Shrove  Tuesday  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  All  the  cliildren  play  "Thread  the  Needle"  in  the 
streets  of  Trowbridge,  Bradford-on-Avon,  South  Petherton, 
Evesham,  besides  other  places,  in  long  lines,  whooping 
and  shouting  as  they  run  through  the  arches  they  make. 
After  this  they  proceed  to  the  churchyard,  and  encompassing 
the  church  by  joining  hands,  dance  all  round  it  three  times, 
and  then  return  to  their  homes.  Here  is  the  undoubted  per- 
formance of  what  must  have  been  an  old  custom,  performed 
at  one  time  by  all  the  people  of  the  town,  being  continued  as 
an  amusement  of  children.  It  was  played  at  Evesham  only 
on  Easter  Monday,  and  in  three  other  places  only  on  Shrove 
Tuesday,  and  another  correspondent  says  played  only  on  a 
special  day.  In  other  places  where  it  is  played  the  game  is  not 
connected  with  a  special  day  or  season.  The  circle  dance  does 
not  always  occur,  and  in  some  cases  the  children  merely  run 
under  eaeh  other*s  clasped  hands  while  singing  the  words.  In 
the  places  above  mentioned  we  see  it  as  a  game,  but  still 
connected  with  custom.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  words  used  by 
the  children  on  all  these  occasions  should  not  have  been 
recorded  too.  *'  How  many  Miles  to  Babylon  (vol.  i.  pp. 
23 1 -238)  may  with  good  reason  be  considered  a  game  of  the 
same  kind.  It  represents  apparently  a  gateway  of  a  town, 
and  a  parley  occurs  between  the  gatekeef>ers  and  those 
wishing  to  enter  or  leave  the  town.    Small  gateways  or 
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entrances  to  fortified  towns  were  called  needle's  eyes,  which 
were  difficult  to  enter.  But  notwithstanding  these  apparent 
identifications  with  the  conditions  of  a  fortified  town,  I  think 
the  practice  of  going  through  the  arch  in  this  and  in  the  previous 

game  relates  to  the  custom  which  prevailed  at  festivals  held 
during  certain  seasons  of  the  ^ear,  when  people  crept  through 
holed  stones  or  other  orifices  to  propitiate  a  presiding  deity, 
in  order  to  obtain  some  particular  favour.  This  would  be 
done  by  a  number  of  people  on  the  same  occasion,  and  would 
terminate  by  a  dance  round  the  church  or  other  spot  associated 
with  sacred  or  religious  character.  **  Long  Duck  "  is  another 
probably  almost  forgotten  version  of  this  game. 

''Draw  a  Pail  of  Water"  (vol.  i.  pp.  lOO-loS^  though  not 
quite  in  accord  with  the  arch  form  in  its  present  state,  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  same  group.  This  game  I  consider  to  be  a 
descendant  of  the  custom  of  "well  worship."  In  its  present 
form  it  is  generally  played  by  children  creeping  under  the  arms 
of  two  or  four  others,  who  clasp  hands  and  sway  backwards 
and  forwards  with  the  other  cliildren  enclosed  in  them.  The 
swaying  movement  represents,  I  believe,  the  drawing  of  water 
from  the  well.   The  incidents  of  the  game  are : — 

(1)  Drawing  water  from  a  well. 

(2)  For  a  devotee  at  a  well. 

(3)  Collecting  flowers  for  dressing  the  well. 

(4)  Making  a  cake  for  presentation. 

(5)  Gifts  to  the  well  [a  gold  ring,  silver  pin,  and  probably  a 
garter]. 

(6)  Command  of  silence, 

(7)  The  presence  of  devotee  at  the  sacred  bush. 

(8)  The  reverential  attitude  (indicated  by  the  bowing  and 
falling  on  the  ground). 

I  can  now  add  another  incident,  that  of  the  devotee  creeping 
through  a  sacred  bush  or  tree  (signified  by  the  creeping  under 
or  getting  enclosed  within  the  arms  of  the  leaders).  These 
are  all  incidents  of  primitive  well  worship. 

I  have  from  many  different  versions  pieced  together  the 

lines  as  liiey  might  appear  in  earlier  versions  (i.  p.  107). 
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This  restoration,  though  it  is  far  from  complete,  shows 
clearly  enough*  that  the  incidents  belong  to  a  ceremonial  of 
primitive  well  worship.  Dressing  holy  wells  with  garlands 
and  flowers  is  veiy  general ;  cakes  were  eaten  at  Rorrington 
Well,  Shropshire,  and  offerings  of  pins,  buttons,  and  portions 
of  the  dress,  as  well  as  small  articles  worn  on  the  person, 
are  very  general ;  silence  Is  enforced  in  many  Instances,  and 
sacred  trees  and  bushes  arc  to  be  found  at  nearly  all  hoI\- 
wells.  Offerings  arc  sometimes  hung  in  the  bushes  and  trees, 
sometimes  thrown  into  the  well.  Miss  lUirnc  records  in 
Shropshire  Folk-Lore  (pp.  414,  433,  434)  that  at  Rorrington 
Green,  in  the  parish  of  Chirburj',  is  a  holy  well,  at  which  a 
wake  was  celebrated  on  Ascension  Day.  The  well  was  adorned 
with  green  bowers,  rushes,  and  flowers,  and  a  maypole  was 
set  up.  The  people  used  to  walk  round  the  hill  with  fife, 
drum,  and  fiddle,  dancing  and  frolicking  as  they  went.  They 
threw  pins  into  the  well  for  good  luck,  and  to  prevent  them  from 
being  bewitched,  and  they  also  drank  the  water.  Cakes  were 
eaten.  These  were  round  flat  buns,  from  three  to  four  inches 
across,  sweetened,  spiced,  and  marked  with  a  cross,  and  were 
supposed  to  brin^  good  luck  if  kept. 

Instances  of  similar  practices  at  holy  wells  could  be  muiti> 
plied,  and  they  are  exhaustively  examined  in  my  husband's 
book  on  Ethnology  in  Folk^Lore,  Halliwell  records  in 
his  nursery  rhymes  what  is  perhaps  the  oldest  printed 
version  of  the  rhyme.  He  says  the  children  form  a 
long  string,  hand  in  hand;  one  stands  in  front  as  leader, 
two  hold  up  their  clasped  hands  to  form  an  arch,  and  the 
children  pass  under;  the  last  is  taken  prisoner.  Though 
this  way  of  playing  does  not  appear  to  he  used  now — no 
version,  at  least,  has  reached  me — it  is  clear  that  the  game 
might  be  played  in  this  way,  probably  as  a  commencement  of 
the  ceremonial,  and  then  the  other  positions  might  follow. 
Halliwell  may  not  have  recorded  it  minutely  or  have  heard 
of  it  as  a  whole,  or  the  version  sent  him  may  have  been  in 
degenerate  form.  It  is,  however,  clear  that  the  arch  form  here 
indicates  a  ceremonial,  and  not  the  taking  of  a  prisoner. 

Oranges  and  Lemons  "  (vol.  ii.  pp.  25-35)  is  the  best4tnown 
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game  of  the  arch  forniy  followed  by  the  contest  or  tug-of-war. 
In  this  game  two  players,  sometimes  chosen  by  lot,  clasp 

hands  and  form  an  arch.  They  have  each  a  name,  which  is 
secret.  One  is  called  "  Orange/'  the  other  is  "  Lemon."  They 
sing  tiic  words  of  the  game-rhyme,  and  the  other  players  run 
under  the  arch  in  a  long  line  or  string.  At  the  close  of  the 
verses  which  ends  with  the  hne,  '*  Here  comes  a  chopper  to 
chop  off  your  head,"  one  of  the  string  of  players  is  caught  and 
is  asked  which  she  prefers,  orange  or  lemon.  She  chooses, 
and  is  told  to  stand  behind  that  leader  who  took  that  name. 
This  is  repeated  until  all  the  players  have  been  separately 
caught,  have  chosen  their  side,  and  are  standing  behind  the 
respective  leaders,  holding  on  to  each  other  by  clasping  each 
other's  waists.  A  hne  is  then  drawn  on  the  ground,  and  both 
sides  pull;  each  endeavours  to  drag  the  other  over  the  hne. 
The  tug  is  generally  continued  until  one  side  falls  to  the 
ground.  Now  this  is  an  undoubted  contest,  but  I  do  not  think 
the  contest  is  quite  of  the  same  kind  as  the  line  game  of  con- 
test and  fighting.  The  line  form  is  one  of  invaders  and  invaded, 
and  the  fight  is  for  territoty.  In  this  form  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  contest  is  more  of  a  social  contest,  that  is,  between  people 
of  the  same  place,  perhaps  between  parishes  and  wards  of 
parishes,  or  burghers  and  apprentices  (townspeople)  on  one  side, 
and  the  followers  of  lords  or  barons  (military  power)  on  the 
other,  or  of  two  lords  and  barons.  The  leaders  are  chosen  by 
lot.  Eacli  leader  has  a  "cry"  or  "colour,"  which  he  calls  out, 
nnd  the  other  players  run  and  place  themselves  under  the 
banner  they  choose. 

In  my  account  of  this  game  I  draw  particular  attention  to 
the  following  details : — The  game  indicates  contest  and  a 
punishment,  and  although  the  sequence  is  not  clear,  as  the 
.execution  precedes  the  contest,  that  is  not  of  particular  im- 
portance in  view  of  the  power  of  the  old  baronial  lords  to 
threaten  and  execute  those  of  their  following  who  did  not  join 
their  armed  retainers  when  required.  All  rh^'mes  of  this  game 
deal  with  saints'  names  and  with  bell  ringing.  Now,  the  only 
places  where  it  would  be  probable  for  bells  to  be  associated 
•  with  different  saints'  names  in  one  area  would  be  the  old 
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parish  units  of  cities  and  boroughs.  The  bells  were  rung 
on  all  occasions  when  it  was  necessary  to  call  the  people 
tugcihcr.  The  "alarm"  bell  tolling  quickly  filled  the  open 
spaces  and  market-places  of  the  towns,  and  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  serious  contests  and  contest  games  between  parishes 
and  wards  of  parishes  were  frequent.  The  names  **  oranges  " 
and  "  lemons,"  given  to  the  leaders  in  the  game,  usually  con- 
sidered to  be  the  fruits  of  these  names,  are,  in  my  opinion,  the 
names  of  the  "  colours  "  of  the  two  rival  factions. 

The  passing  under  the  arch  in  this  game  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  that  the  players  may  exercise  their  choice 
of  leaders,  nor  is  the  "secrecy"  which  is  observed  necessary 
either.  Even  this  may  have  its  origin  in  custom.  It  may 
signify  the  compulsory  attendance  of  a  vassal  under  pain  of 
punishment  to  serve  one  side,  or  the  taking  prisoner  and  con- 
demning to  death  for  serving  on  the  opponents'  or  losing  side. 
An  Idea  is  current  that  it  represents  cutting  off  the  last  person's 
head,  the  last  of  the  string  or  line  of  players,  and  in  some 
places  the  last  one  in  the  line  is  always  caught  instead  of  one 
whom  the  leaders  choose  to  enclose  in  their  arms.  Of  course 
a  laggard  "  or  late  arrival  would  be  liable  to  suspicion  and 
punishment,  and  tlii:^  idea  may  be  suggested  in  the  game  ; 
but  I  do  not  think  that  the  game  originates  from  the  idea  of 
catching  a  "last"  player.  The  passing  under  the  arch  ran 
also  be  attributed  to  the  custom  of  compelling  prisoners  to 
pass  under  a  yoke  to  signify  servitude,  and  the  threat  of 
execution  would  follow  attempt  to  escape  or  disobedience. 
Again,  prisoners  were  offered  life  and  freedom  on  condition 
of  joining  the  army  of  their  opponents. 

The  other  games  of  this  method  of  play,  "Three  Days' 
Holiday,"  and  "Tug  of  War,"  are  the  same  game  under  other 
names,  with  only  a  nominy  surviving,  and  the  method  of  play. 
Several  games  entered  under  the  title  of  "Through  the  Needle 
Eye,"  are  really  the  "  arch  "  type  with  the  "  tug,"  that  is  the 
"  Orange  and  Lemons "  game,  instead  of  belonging  to  the 
"  Thread  the  Needle  "  or  first  form  of  arch  type,  as  they  are 
usually  considered.  The  Scottish  form,  described  by  Jamieson 
(ii.  p.  290),  is  an  exception  which  should  have  been  in- 
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eluded  with  Thread  the  Needle,"  to  which  group  it  belongs. 
The  other  games,  "Through  the  Needle  Kye,"  have  lost  a 
portion  of  their  play,  which  probably  accounts  for  the  mix- 
ture of  name  with  the  Thread  the  Needle  "  games,  because 
of  both  containing  the  arch  form.  "Namers  and  Guessers/' 
*'Fool,  Fool,  come  to  School/'  ''Little  Dog,  I  call  you/' 
practically  versions  of  one  and  the  same  game,  which  I  have 
classed  in  this  type  because  of  the  tug/'  have  an  additional 
element  of  guessing  in  them.  The  leader  or  namer  on  one 
side  and  the  guesser  on  the  otlicr  take  sides.  All  the  players 
have  names  given  them,  and  it  is  the  first  business  of  the 
guesser  to  guess  which  of  the  players  has  taken  a  particular 
name.  If  he  guesses  correctly,  he  takes  that  player  on  his 
side;  if  incorrectly,  he  stays  on  the  namer's  side.  After  he 
has  "  guessed  "  at  all  the  players,  the  tug  "  follows,  and  the 
beaten  side  has  further  to  run  the  gauntlet  between  two  lines 
of  the  successful  side.  This  game,  having  all  its  players 
chosen  by  guessing,  by  what  might  have  been  originally  choos- 
ing  by  "lot"  or  by  magical  powers,  may  have  an  entirely 
different  meaning,  but  it  is  clearly  a  contest  game,  aliliough 
there  is  no  inelication  as  to  the  why  or  wherefore.  The 
punislimcnt  of  "running  the  gauntlet"  is  found  in  the  game, 
which  again  indicates  military  fighting. 

This  group  of  games,  though  small,  is  perhaps  one  ol  the 
most  indicative  of  early  custom,  for  beyond  the  custom  which 
is  enshrined  in  each  game — ^foundation  sacrifice,  well  worship, 
&c. — it  will  be  noticed  there  is  a  common  custom  belonging  to 
all  the  games  of  this  group ;  this  is  the  procession  under  the 
arch.  The  fact  that  this  common  custom  can  also  be  referred 
to  primitive  usage,  confirms  my  view  that  the  particular 
customs  in  each  gatne  owe  their  origin  to  priiuitive  usage. 
Mr.  W.  Crooke  has  very  kindly  supplied  me  with  sunie  notes 
on  this  interesting  subject,  and  I  gladly  avail  myself  of 
his  research : — 

^  In  diro,  women  walk  under  the  stone  on  which  criminals  aie 
decapitated,  in  the  hope  of  caring  ophthalmia  and  getting  children. 
They  must  go  in  silence,  and  left  foot  foremost" — I^ne,  Modem 
EsyptianSy  i.  p.  325 ;  Hartland,  Perseusy  i.  p.  163. 
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"Rheumatism  and  lumbago  cured  by  crawling  under  granitic 
masses  in  Cornwall." — Hunt,  Pof>u/ar  Rontancc!:,  p.  177. 

"  Passing  children  under  bramble  to  cure  rupture." — Jdid.,  pp.  41 2, 
415- 

*'This  cures  chincougli." — Aul)rey,  Ju-niaiiii,  p.  iSj.- 

"In  Scotland,  r.ick  children  are  passed  through  the  i^reat  slon«'s 
of  Odin  at  Stennis,  and  through  a  perforated  monolith  at  Burkham, 
in  Yorkshire." — Rogers,  Soiial  J.ifc  iti  Scothmd,  i.  p.  13. 

"  Barren  women  pass  their  hands  through  the  holes  of  the  liore 
Stone  at  Gask  in  order  to  obtain  children." — IhiJ.,  iii.  p.  227. 

"Similar  rites  prevail  in  Cyprus.  "  - Hogarth,  Dana  Cypria^  p.  48; 
Gardner,  Nnv  Chapter^:  in  Greek  History,  \).  172. 

"  This  again  gives  rise  to  the  use  of  the  gateway  through  which  pil- 
grims pass  to  temples.  Such  are  the  Indian  Torana,  in  this  shape^ 
which  are  represented  l)y  the  Torio,  so  common  in  Jajian. 

"The  (>reeks  had  the  same,  which  they  called  l>okana  (ooK.utt, 
from  ooKfw,  'a  beam').  With  them  they  represented  the  Dioscuri 
— Castor  and  Pollux.  They  are  described  by  Plutarch." — De  Amor, 
I'ratr.,  \.  p.  36. 

"Similar  arches,  covered  with  charms,  were  seen  at  Dahomi  by 
Burton."— yJ/m/V7«  to  Gekle,  i.  pp.  218,  286. 

**  \\'omen  in  England  creep  under  a  gallows  to  get  children."  (I 
have  mislaid  the  reference.) 

"There  are  many  'creeps*  or  narrow  holes  in  Irish  dolmens 
certainly  used  by  people,  who  had  to  creep  in  to  worship  the  ghost 
or  bring  otterings.  Captives  intended  to  be  slaughtered  had  to 
creep  through  such  places." — Porlase,  Dolmens  of  Ireland^  ii.  p.  554. 

"Barren  women  pass  their  hands  through  such  holes.  ' — Ibid.^  ii. 
p.  650. 

**  A  good  picture  of  such  a  stone  from  France." — Jbid.^  ii.  pp.  626, 
700,  702,  707. 

Mr.  Albany  F.  Major  has  also  kindly  drawn  my  attention 
to  the  following  interesting  passages  from  the  sagas,  which 
Dr.  Jon  Stefansson  has  kindly  translated  as  follows : — 

"  In  old  times  this  had  been  the  custom  of  l)rave  men.  who  made 
an  agreement  (pact)  that  the  one  who  lived  the  longest  should 
revenge  the  o'her's  death.  They  were  to  go  under  three  earth-sods, 
and  that  was  their  oath  (ci^r).  This  ceremony  (leikr)  of  theirs  was 
in  this  wise,  that  three  long  earth-sods  (turfs)  should  be  cut  loose. 
All  the  ends  were  to  be  fast  in  the  ground  (adhere  to  it),  but  the 
coils  (bends)  were  to  be  pulled  upward,  so  that  a  man  might  go 
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under  them.   This  play  Thorgeir  and  I'bormod  went  through." — 

Jhostbrcrdra  SagUt  ed.  1822,  ch.  i.  p.  7. 

**  Now  is  spread  about  this  rcix)rt  of  Thorkcll  and  his  men,  but 
Gudmund  had  before  told  [the  story]  somewhat  other  vise.  Now 
that  tale  seemed  to  those  kinsmen  of  I  horarins  somewhat  doubtful, 
and  they  said  they  would  not  put  trust  in  it  without  proof,  and  they 
claimed  for  themselves  [to  share]  half  the  property  with  Thorkell, 
but  Thorkell  thought  to  own  it  himself  alone,  and  bade  go  to  ordeal 
after  their  custom.  Tliis  was  then  the  [form  of]  ordeal  at  that  time, 
that  they  should  go  under  an  earth-belt,  that  is,  a  sod  [which]  was 
ripped  up  from  the  field.  The  ends  of  the  sod  must  be  fast  in  the 
field,  but  the  man  who  was  to  j)errorm  the  ordeal  must  go  there- 
under, Thorkell  of  the  Scarf  somewhat  suspects  whether  the  death 
<jf  those  men  can  have  happened  in  the  way  that  Gudmund  and  his 
men  had  said  the  latter  time.  Now,  heathen  men  thought  that  they 
had  no  less  at  stake,  when  they  had  to  play  such  a  part,  than 
Christian  men  think  nowadays  when  ordeals  are  held.  Then  the 
man  who  went  under  the  earth  belt  wab  clear  if  the  sod  fell  not  on 
him.  Thorkell  took  counsel  with  two  men  that  they  should  let 
themselves  fall  out  about  something  or  other,  and  be  there  standing 
near  at  hand  when  the  ordeal  was  being  pcrlurmed,  and  should 
touch  the  sod  so  hard  that  all  might  see  that  they  brought  it  down. 
After  this  the  man  who  was  to  perform  the  ordeal  starts,  and  as  soon 
as  he  was  come  under  the  earth-belt  those  men  who  were  set  to  do 
it  sprang  to  meet  each  other  under  arms,  and  they  encounter  near 
the  bend  of  the  sod  and  lie  fallen  there,  and  the  earth-belt  fell  down, 
as  was  to  be  expected.  At  once  men  spring  between  them  and 
separate  them  ;  that  was  easy,  because  ihcy  were  fighting  with  no 
risk  to  life.  Thorkcll  of  the  .Scarf  asked  what  people  thought  of  the 
ordeal ;  now  all  his  men  say  that  it  would  have  done  well  if  no  one 
had  spoilt  it.  Then  Thorkell  took  all  the  loose  property,  but  the 
land  is  joined  on  to  Hrappstead." — Laxdichi  Sai^a,  ch.  xviii. 

"Berg  gave  notice  of  the  blow  for  the  Hunawaterthing  and  began 
the  lawsuit  there.  As  soon  as  men  came  to  the  thing  they  tried  to 
arrange  a  settlement.  Herg  said  that  he  would  not  take  payment  in 
atonement,  and  would  only  be  reconciled  under  these  terms,  that 
Jokull  should  go  under  three  earth-belts,  as  was  then  the  custom  after 
great  transgressions,  'and  thus  show  humility  towards  me.*  Jokull 
said  the  trolls  should  take  him  before  he  thus  bowed  himself. 
Thorstein  said  it  was  a  matter  for  consideration,  'and  I  will  go 
under  the  earth-belts.'  Berg  said  then  would  the  matter  be  paid 
for.    The  first  earth-belt  reached  to  the  shoulder,  the  next  to  the 
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waibt-belt,  the  third  to  mid-thigh.  Then  Thorstein  went  under 
the  first.  'Vhcn  said  Herg :  *  Now  1  make  thee  stoop  like  a  swine, 
who  wast  the  loftiest  of  the  Vatnsdale  men.'  Thorstein  answers, 
'That  hadst  thou  no  need  to  say,  but  this  will  be  the  first  return  for 
those  words,  that  I  will  not  go  under  any  more.'  Kinnbogi  said,  "That 
is  clearly  not  well  said,  but  then  not  much  comes  in  repayment  for 
Berg's  wrong,  that  he  gat  from  JokuU,  if  the  luatici  ?.ha.l  lierc  come 
to  a  standstill,  and  everything  seems  to  you  lowly  by  the  side  of 
you  Vatnsdale  men,  and  I  will  challciii^e  thee,  Thorstein,  to  holm- 
gang  a  week  hence  by  the  stackyard  which  stands  on  the  island 
down  before  my  farm  at  Borg.'  " — Vatrtsdiela  Saga^  ch.  xwiii. 

These  significant  customs,  I  think,  bear  out  my  theory  as  to 
the  origin  of  ihc  games  played  in  the  two  methods  of  the  arch 
form. 

lastly,  I  come  to  the  "  windinjr  up"  games.  "  Eller  Tree  " 
(i.  p.  119)  and  "  Wind  up  the  Bush  Faggot"  (ii.  pp.  384-387), 
show  a  game  in  which  a  tree  or  bush  is  represented,  and  is  pro- 
bably indicative  of  tree  worship.  The  tallest  player  represents 
the  tree,  and  all  the  other  players  walk  round  and  round  in  line 
form,  getting  closer  and  closer  each  time,  until  all  are  wound 
round  the  centre  player.  They  call  out  when  winding  round 
"The  old  tree  gets  thicker  and  thicker,"  and  then  jump  all 
together,  calling  out  **  A  bunch  of  rags,"  and  try  and  tread  on 
each  other's  tt>es.  This  last  action  is  evidently  performed 
from  not  understanding  the  action  of  stamping,  which  is, 
without  doubt,  the  object  of  the  players.  It  is  probable  that 
this  j^nme  descends  from  the  custom  of  encircling  the  tree 
(Mr.  Addy  suggests  the  alder-tree)  as  an  act  of  worship,  and 
the  allusion  to  the  "  rags  "  bears  at  least  a  curious  relationship 
to  hanging  rags  on  sacred  trees.  A  ceremonial  of  this  kind 
would  probably  take  place  each  spring,  and  the  stamping  on 
the  ground  would  be,  as  in  Oats  and  Beans  and  Barley/*  a 
part  of  the  ceremony  to  awake  and  arouse  the  earth  spirit  to 
the  necessity  of  his  care  for  the  trees  under  his  charge.  The 
(  oMiicction  of  all  the  players,  by  means  of  the  clasped  hands, 
with  the  central  figure  or  tree,  may  also  be  considered  a  means 
of  communicating  life  and  action  to  it ;  the  tree  requiring  contact 
with  living  and  moving  creatures  to  enable  it  to  put  forth 
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its  leaves,  .'n  a  version  of  this  game  from  Lincoln,  called  the 
'*  Old  Oak  Tree "  (ii.  p.  386),  we  find  practically  the  same 
words  and  same  actions,  the  dancing  round  and  jumping  up 
and  down  are  constant  features  of  this  game.  It  remains  in 
some  degenerate  versions  from  Scotland  (idid.),  where  the 
game  has  assumed  the  modem  name  of  "  Rolling  Tobacco."  In  ' 
'*Wind  up  tlic  Bush  Faggot  "  we  have  again  the  tree  or  bush 
suggested,  and  the  dancing  and  jumping,  or  stamping  up  and 
down.  In  Shropsliire  it  is  the  closing  game  of  any  playtime, 
and  was  played  before  *' breaking- up"  at  a  boys'  school  in 
Shrewsbury  in  1 850-1856.  This  tends  to  show  that  the  game 
had  originally  been  played  at  a  special  time  or  season. 

For  an  example  of  this  custom  I  may  repeat  (from  ii«  p.  386) 
that  in  mid-Cornwall,  in  the  second  week  in  June,  at  St.  Roche 
and  one  or  two  adjacent  parishes,  a  curious  dance,  like  a 
serpent's  coil,  is  performed  at  the  annual  "feasts."  The 
young  people  are  assembled  in  a  meadow,  and  the  band  plays 
a  lively  tune.  The  band  leads,  and  all  tlie  people  follow 
hand  in  hand.  The  band  or  head  keeps  marching  in  an 
ever-narrowing  circle,  winlc  lis  train  of  dancing  followers 
becomes  coiled  round  it  in  circle  after  circle.  Then  the 
band,  taking  a  sharp  turn  about,  begins  to  retrace  the  circle, 
still  followed  as  before,  and  a  number  of  young  men,  with 
long  leafy  branches  in  their  hands  as  standards,  direct  this 
counter- movement  Although  there  is  no  mention  of  a  tree 
in  the  account  round  which  this  ceremony  is  performed,  the 
custom  is  so  striking  as  to  leave  very  little  doubt  of  their  con- 
nection. Lady  Wilde  {Ancient  Cures^  Charms^  and  Usages  of 
Ittland,  p.  106)  says,  "On  May-Day  in  Ireland  all  the  young 
men  and  maidens  hold  hands,  and  dance  in  a  circle  round  a 
tree  hung  with  ribbons  or  garlands,  or  round  a  bonfire,  moving 
in  curves  from  left  to  right,  as  if  imitating  the  windings  of  a 
serpent."  This  is  a  closer  parallel  to  the  game  still,  and  leaves 
no  doubt  as  to  its  connection  with  custom.  There  may  be, 
too,  some  connection  between  these  winding-up  or  serpentine 
dances  and  the  Maypole  dances  on  May-Day  in  England. 

The  detail  into  which  I  have  gone  in  the  case  of  these  games 
makes  it,  I  think,  unnecessary  that  I  should  enter  into  equal 
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detail  ia  other  customs  mentioned  in  the  classifier  tion.  Tbus, 
with  regard  to  the  funeral  customs  indicated  in  "  Jenny  Jones/' 
we  have  not  only  a  ceremony  of  burial,  but  the  courting  of  a 
maiden  or.  maidens  by  a  band  of  suitors,  the  opposition  of 
the  mother  or  guardians  to  their  suit,  the  putting  forward  of 
domestic  occupations  as  pretexts  for  refusal ;  there  is  also  the 
illness,  dying  and  ucaih  of  the  n)aiden,  the  manner  of  licr 
funeral  indicated  by  the  colour  selected  for  her  burial,  followed 
by  Uie  burial  itself,  the  singing  of  the  lament  or  funeral  dirge, 
and,  in  some  versions,  the  rising  of  the  ghost  or  spirit  of  tlie 
departed.  This  game  in  its  best  versions  is  played  in  line 
form.  But  in  those  versions  where  two  children  only  play 
the  parts  of  mother''  and  "Jenny  Jones,''  there  is  also 
evidence  of  the  tendency  of  the  game  to  develop  into  the 
individual  form. 

Again,  those- games  in  which  "guessing"  occurs  remind 
us  of  the  important  part  that  guessing  or  chance  plays  in 
the  beliefs  of  the  savage  and  uncivilised.  A  person  who,  by 
a  guess,  discovers  a  special  person  out  of  a  number,  or  the 
exact  number  of  articles  concealed  in  a  hand  or  under  a  foot, 
has  something  of  the  supernatural  or  witch -element  about  him. 
This  is  largely  the  foundation  of  the  belief  in  witchcraft  and 
the  sorcerer.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find,  therefore,  the 
guessing-element  largely  extant  in  the  dramatic  game.  The 
"  guesser  "  Is  usually  chosen  by  lot  by  means  of  the  counting- 
out  rhyme ;  the  leader  then  proceeds  to  confuse  the  guesser's 
or  witch's  mind  by  re-naming  secretly  the  rest  of  the  players. 
He  calls  the  "guesser,"  and  m  a  doggerel  rhyme  (the  remains 
or  imitation  probably  of  an  incantation),  tells  him  to  pick 
out  or  name  a  certain  person  or  thing.  If  the  guess  is  correct, 
the  "guesser"  takes  that  person  to  his  side,  indicating  power 
over  that  individual  or  thing.  If  the  guesser  "  is  unsuccessful, 
he  is  scouted,  mocked,  and  ill-used. 

I  now  proceed  with  the  second  classification  referred  to  on 
p.  461.  Of  the  games  classified  on  pp.  461-470,  €mte,  it  will 
be  found  on  examination  that  nearly  all  of  them  are  dramatic 
in  form.  This  leads  me  at  once  to  suggest  that  so  important  ' 
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a  phase  of  their  character  needs  separate  mvestigation,  and 
this  I  proceed  to  do. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  found  that  certain  of  the  games 
are  wholly  dramatic  whatever  may  be  the  customs  or  rites  they 
imitate.  These  games  are  of  two  classes — ^first,  where  dramatic 
action  is  complete  throughout  the  whole  gaiiiL,  that  is  where 
singing,  action,  and  woids  arc  represented  ;  sccundl},  wlicrc 
singing  has  dioppcd  out,  action  and  words  only  remaining. 

These  two  classes  are  as  follows : — 


DRAMATIC  GAMES, 
(i)  SlNGlJMG  {coniaining  words,  iunCf  action). 


All  the  Boys. 
Bahl  ity  Iiow»ter. 

I?f)()inan. 

Curlv  Locks. 

Cushion  Dance. 

Dillsic,  Dollsic  Dee. 

Down  in  the  Valley. 

Down  in  yonder  Meadow. 

Galley,  (jalley,  Ship. 

Glasgow  Ships. 

Green  Grass. 

Green  Gravel. 

Hark  the  R(>hl»ers. 

Henr  all  I  let  me  at  her. 

Here  comes  a  Lusty  Wooer. 

Here  comes  a  Virgin. 

Here  I  sit  on  a  Cold  Green  Bank. 

nt'rc'>  a  Sfildier. 
Here  slnncl-.  a  Voung  Man. 
iiey  Wullic  Wine. 
Isabella. 
Jenny  Jones. 
Jolly  Fishermen. 
Jolly  Hooper. 
Jolly  Miller. 
Jolly  Rover. 
Jolly  Sailors. 
Keys  of  Heaven. 
King  William. 
Kiss  in  the  Ring. 
Knocked  at  the  Rapper. 
Lady  of  the  Land. 
VOL.  II. 


Lady  on  the  Mountain. 
L<intlon  Bridge. 
Mary  Brown. 
Mary  mixed  a  Pudding. 
Men7*ma>tansa. 
Milking  Pails. 
Mullicrry  Bush. 
Needle  Case*;. 
Nettles  Grow. 
Nuts  in  May. 
Oats  and  Beans. 
Old  Dame. 
Old  Roller. 

Oliver,  Oliver,  follow  the  Ring. 

Oranges  and  Lemons. 

Poor  Mary  sits  a-weepin*. 

Poor  Widow. 

Pray,  pretty  Miss. 

Pretty  little  Girl. 

Queen  Anoc. 

Queen  Mary. 

Ring  me  tUry. 

Rosy  Apple. 

Round  and  Round  the  Village. 

.Sally  Water. 

.Salmon  Fishers. 

Silly  Old  Man. 

Soldier. 

Soldiers. 

Three  Dukes. 

Three  Knights. 

Three  Old  Bachelors. 
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Three  Sailors.  Widow. 

WaUtlowxni.  Wind. 

We  arc  the  Rovers.  Would  you  know  how  dolh  the 
When  I  was  a  Young  Girt.  Peasant  ? 

(2)  Dialogue  and  Action  {no  sinji^jng), 

AviM  (irannie.  Lady  on  yonder  Hill. 

Barbaric,  King  of  the.  Lend  me  your  Key. 

Chickens,  come  clock.  Mother,  may  I  go  out  ? 

Deil  amo*  the  Dishes.  Mother  Mop. 

Doaf^an.  Mother,  Mother,  the  Pot  txulsover. 

Draw  a  i'ail  of  Water.  Motive  and  rnl»})!cr. 

Dumb  Motions.  Namers  and  Guessers. 

EUer  Tree.  Old  Cranny  Crow. 

Fox  and  Geese.  Old  Dame. 

(;host  at  the  WelL  Rashes. 

Giddy.  .She])]^Mi!i  and  Sheep. 

Gipsy.  Steal  the  Pij^";. 

Gled-Wylie.  Thread  the  Needle. 

Hen  and  Chickens.  Three  Jolly  Welshmen. 

Honey  Pots.  Tower  of  London. 

How  many  Miles  to  Babylon.  Trades. 

Jack,  Tack,  the  Bread's  a>buming.  Who  goes  round  ray  Stone  Wall? 

Keelmg  the  Pot.  Willie  WastelL 

King  of  Barbarie.  Witch. 

King  of  the  Castle.  Wolf. 

.Nearly  all  the  remaining  dramatic  games  form  a  third  class, 
namely,  those  where  action  remains,  and  where  both  words 
and  singing  are  either  non-existent  or  have  been  reduced  to 
the  merest  fragments. 

In  order  to  complete  the  investigation  from  the  point  we 
have  now  reached,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  what  is  the  con- 
trolling force  which  has  preserved  ancient  custom  in  the  form 
of  children's  games.  The  mere  telling  of  a  game  or  talc  from 
a  parent  to  a  child,  or  from  one  child  to  another,  is  not  alone 
sufficient.  There  must  be  some  strons^  force  inherent  in  these 
games  that  has  allowed  them  to  be  continued  from  generation  to 
generationi  a  force  potent  enough  to  almost  compel  their  con- 
tinuance and  to  prevent  their  decay.  This  force  must  have 
been  as  strong  or  stronger  than  the  customs  which  first 
brought  the  games  into  existence,  and  I  identify  it  as  the 
dramatic  faculty  inherent  in  mankind. 

A  necessary  part  of  this  proposition  is,  that  the  element  of 
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the  dramatic  in  children's  games  is  more  ancient  than,  or  at 
all  events  as  ancient  as,  the  customs  enshrined  in  the  games 
themselves,  and  I  will  first  of  all  see  if  this  is  so. 

With  the  cliild  ihc  capacity  to  express  itself  in  words  is 
small  and  limited.     The  child  does  not  apparentl}^  pa\'  a<? 
much  attention  to  the  language  of  thpse  adults  by  whom  he 
is  surrounded  as  he  does  to  their  actions,  and  the  more  h'mited 
liis  vocabulary,  the  greater  are  his  attempts  at  expressing  his  . 
thoughts  by  action.    Language  to  him  means  so  little  unless 
accompanied  by  action.   It  is  too  cold  for  a  child.   Eveiy  one 
acquainted  with  children  will  be  aware  of  their  dramatic  way 
of  describing  to  their  mother  or  nurse  the  way  in  which  they 
have  received  a  hurt  through  falling  down  the  stairs  or  out  of 
doors,  or  from  knocking  their  heads  against  articles  of  furni- 
ture.  A  child  even,  whose  command  of  language  is  fairly  good, 
will  usually  not  be  content  to  say,  '*Oh,  mother,  I  fell  down 
and  knocked  my  head  against  the  table,"  but  will  say,  "Oh,  I 
fell  down  like  this  "  (suiting  the  action  to  the  word  by  throwing 
himself  down) ;  **  I  knocked  my  head  like  this  **  (again  suiting 
the  action  to  the  word  by  knocking  the  head  against  the  table), 
and  does  not  understand  that  you  can  comprehend  how  he  got 
hurt  by  merely  saying  so.    He  feels  it  necessary  to  show  you. 
Elders  must  respond  in  action  as  well  as  in  words  to  be  under- 
stood by  children.    If  "you  kiss  the  place  to  make  it  well," 
and  if  you  bind  up  a  cut  or  sore,  something  has  been  done 
that  can  be  seen  and  felt,  and  this  the  child  believes  in  as  a 
means  of  healing.    A  child  understands  you  are  sorry  he  has 
been  hurt,  much  more  readily  than  if  you  say  or  repeat  that 
you  are  sorry;  the  words  pass  almost  unheeded,  the  action 
is  remembered. 

Every  one,  too,  must  have  noticed  the  observation  of  detail  a 
chUd  will  show  in  personifying  a  particular  person.  When  a 
tittle  child  wishes  to  personate  his  father,  for  instance,  he  will 
seat  himself  in  the  father's  chair,  cross  his  legs,  pick  up  a  piece 
of  paper  and  pretend  to  read,  or  stroke  an  imaginary  beard  or 
moustache,  put  on  glasses,  frown,  or  give  a  little  cough,  and 
say,  "Now  I'm  father,"  if  the  father  is  in  the  habit  of  indulging 
in  either  of  the  above  habits,  and  it  will  be  found  that  sitting 
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in  the  chair  (if  a  special  chair  is  used  by  the  father  to  sit  in 
when  at  home)  is  the  foundation  and  most  imp>ortant  part  of 
the  imitation.  Other  men  of  the  child's  acquaintance  read 
papers,  smoke,  wear  glasses,  &c.,  but  father  sits  in  that  chair ; 

therefore  to  be  father,  sitting  in  the  chair  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  indicate  to  otliers  that 
"father"  is  being  personified,  and  not  another  person.  To 
be  "mother"  a  child  will  pretend  to  pour  out  tea,  or  sew, 
or  do  some  act  of  household  work,  the  doing  of  which  is 
associated  with  "mother/'  while  a  lady  visitor  or  a  relative 
would  be  indicated  by  wearing  hat  or  bonnet  or  silk  dress, 
carrying  a  parasol,  saying,  "  How  do  you  do  ? and  carrying 
on  conversation.  Again,  too,  it  is  noticeable  how  a  child  realises 
a  hurt  if  blood  and  swelling  ensues  after  a  knock.  This  is 
something  that  can  be  seen  and  shown. 

When  wishing  to  be  an  aiiiniril,  a  child  fixes  at  once  on 
some  characteristic  of  that  animal  wliich  is  special  to  it,  and 
separates  it  from  other  animals  similar  in  other  ways.  Children 
never  personate  horses  and  cows,  for  instance,  in  the  same 
manner.  Horses  toss  their  heads,  shake  their  manes,  paw  the 
ground,  prance,  and  are  restless  when  standing  still,  gallop  and 
trot,  wear  harness,  and  their  drivers  have  reins  and  a  whip. 
When  a  child  is  a  cow  he  does  none  of  these  things ;  he  walks 
in  a  slower,  heavier  way,  lowers  the  head,  and  stares  about  as 
he  moves  his  head  from  side  to  side,  lies  down  on  the  ground 
and  munches ;  he  has  horns,  and  rubs  these  against  a  tree  or 
a  fence. 

A  child  of  mine,  when  told  that  he  must  not  run  in  the 
gutter  wlien  out  of  doors,  because  that  was  not  the  place  for 
little  boys,  replied,  "  I  am  not  a  little  boy  now,  1  am  a  dog,  so  I 
may  run  in  the  gutter."  When  he  came  into  the  path  again  he 
became  a  boy. 

Again  the  same  child,  when  called  by  his  name  and  told  to 
come  out  from  under  a  table,  a  round  one,  under  which  he  was 
lying  rubbing  his  head  against  the  pedestal  centre,  because 
under  the  table  was  not  the  place  for  little  boys,  said,  "  But 
I'm  not  [  ],  I'm  a  cuw,  aiid  it's  not  a  table,       a  tree, 

and  Tm  rubbing  ray  horns." 
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Again,  when  personating  a  train,  the  actions  used  are  com- 
pletely different  from  those  used  when  personating  an  animal. 
The  child  moves  at  a  steady  rate,  the  feet  progressbg  without 
raising  the  legs  more  than  necessary,  because  engines  only 
have  wheels,  which  keep  close  to  the  ground;  they  don't 
jump  up  like  feet  do,  the  arms  are  used  as  the  propeller,  and 
the  pufllng  and  screeching,  letting  ofl'  steam,  tcikiiig  in  water, 
are  imitated  in  sound  to  perfection.  This  is  entirely  on  the 
child's  own  initiative.  When  children  play  in  p:roups  the  same 
llungs  occur.  Instances  could  be  given  ad  nauseam.  It  can- 
not, therefore,  surprise  us  that  in  these  games  children  should 
be  found  to  use  actions  which  indicate  to  them  certain  persons 
or  things,  although  the  words  they  use  may  render  action  un- 
necessary, as  action  is  to  them  most  important.  Children, 
when  acting  these  games  or  dramas,  appear  not  to  need  the 
element  of  dress  or  of  particular  garments  to  indicate  their 
adoption  of  certain  characters  or  characteristics.  To  display 
your  heels  and  look  down  at  them  while  doing  so  signifies  a 
man  who  wears  spurs,  a  knight ;  to  prance  along  as  if  a  horse, 
sliows  a  man  on  horsehack,  a  duke  a-riding.  A  child  lies  or 
stoops  down  and  shuts  her  e3'es,  she  is  dead ;  if  she  is  passively 
carried  by  two  others  a  little  distance,  she  is  going  to  be  buried. 
The  child,  by  standing  still,  becomes  a  tree,  a  house,  or  a  stone 
wall.  If  an  animal  is  required  to  be  shown,  down  goes  the 
child  on  hands  and  knees,  bends  her  head  down,  and  the 
animal  is  there.  If  a  gate,  fortress,  or  castle  is  wanted,  two 
children  join  hands,  and  their  arms  are  raised  or  lowered  when 
required  for  opening  tlic  L;atc,  cS:c.  If  one  child  is  to  personate 
a  "mother,"  one  or  two  ur  more  smaller  children  arc  placed 
behind  or  beside  her  as  her  children,  because  "motlier's  have 
children,"  and  so  on.  Many  otlier  examples  could  be  given 
from  these  games  of  the  same  kind  of  thing.  There  is,  then,  no 
difficulty  as  to  the  reason  why  children  should  have  continued 
playing  at  these  games  when  once  they  had  seen  their  elders 
play  them  or  similar  performances,  nor  why  children  should 
not  have  embodied  in  a  game  or  play  some  of  the  manners  and 
customs  which  were  constantly  going  on  around  them  in  olden 
times  as  they  do  now,  imitating  the  habits  and  customs  of 
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the  men  and  women  and  animals  by  whom  they  were  sur- 
rounded. 

We  know  from  the  evidence  of  those  who  have  collected  the 
games  that  many  were  played  as  amusements  by  young  men  and 
women  up  to  a  few  years  ago.  Some  are  still  so  played,  and 
some  years  further  back  it  was  a  general  practice  for  men  and 
women  in  country  districts  to  play  these  or  similar  games  at 
fairs  and  festivals ;  it  is  unlikely  that  adults  would  play  seri- 
ously at  children's  games,  but  children  having  seen  their  elders 
playing  at  these  amusements  would  adopt  them  and  use 
them  in  their  turn,  until  these  amusements  become  in  turn  too 
frivolous  and  childisli  for  them.  It  is  not  so  very  many  years 
since  that  the  then  educated  or  cultured  classes  amused  them- 
selves by  occupations  now  deemed  silly  and  unfit  even  for 
children  of  the  uneducated  class— witness  practical  joking,  cock- 
fighting,  &c. 

The  natural  instinct  to  dramatic  action  in  children  is  paral- 
leled by  the  same  instinct  in  grown-up  people  when  in  a  state 
of  culture  where  they  are  chiefly  dependent  upon  their  natural 

capacities  for  existence.  Thus  evidence  of  the  natural  dramatic 
power  in  savages  and  in  senii-civiliscd  races  is  abundant.  The 
dances  of  savages  are  strongly  dramatic.  They  advance  in 
lines  dancing,  gesticulating,  and  singing,  while  others  sit  and 
look  on ;  they  dance  in  circles  joining  hands,  they  go  down  on 
all  fours  imitating  animal  postures  and  noises,  they  wear 
masks,  special  dresses  and  ornaments,  and  these  have  signifi- 
cance for  their  audience.  Some  of  these  dances  are  peculiar 
to  and  only  witnessed  by  men,  others  performed  by  men  are 
witnessed  by  both  sexes.  These  ceremonial  dances  are  per- 
formed principally  at  the  celebration  of  the  initiative  rites,  but 
some  also  repi  esent  other  customs  periodically  performed. 

Catlin's  {North  American  Indians)  description  of  the  Buffalo 
dance  among  the  Mandan  Indians  shows  the  dancers  wearing 
masks  made  of  a  buU'alo's  head  and  horns,  and  a  tail  hanging 
down  behind.  The  dancers  went  through  the  actions  of 
hunting,  being  shot  with  bow  and  arrow,  skinned  and  cut  up, 
accompanied  by  singing  and  yelling.  This  dance  was  perform^ 
as  a  ceremony  when  food  was  required  and  the  hunters  were 
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at  a  loss,  and  would  continue  until  a  herd  of  buffalos  came  in 
sight  on  the  prairie. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Roth  gives  dances  accompanied  by  songs  and 
pantomimic  action  and  games  practised  by  the  N.W.  Central 
Australian  aborigines.^ 

In  "Secular  and  Ceremonial  Dances"  of  Torres  Straits 
(ZeiLfiir  EiJinogr.,  vi.  1893,  p.  13 1),  Dr.  Haddon  describes  a 
"  saw-fish  dance  "  performed  by  natives.  He  says  "  the  advent 
of  different  seasons  of  the  year  is  celebrated  by  ceremonies 
amongst  most  peoples;  the  most  frequent  of  these  are  harvest 
festivals,  or  periods  of  rejoicings  at  the  abundance  of  food. 
Very  frequent  also  are  ceremonies  which  relate  to  the  preparing 
for  crops  or  the  inauguration  of  a  season  which  promises 
abundant  food  supply.  The  saw-fish  dance  belongs  to  the 
latter  class."  Dr.  Haddon  visited  the  men,  and  saw  the  making 
of  the  masks  which  he  describes  at  length.  These  were  worn 
b}'  the  dancers,  and  consisted  of  an  imitation  of  a  human  face 
resting  on  a  crocodile's  head,  and  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  a 
saw-fish  represented  in  a  traditional  method.  The  dance, 
which  lasted  for  hoursi  was  accompanied  by  singing  a  chant, 
the  words  of  which  served  as  a  description  of  the  meaning  of 
the  dance.  This  dance  is  performed  to  ensure  a  good  harvest 
from  the  sea. 

He  also  refers  to  dramatic  death  dances  and  war  dances,  and 

describes  some  interesting  forms  of  other  dances,  one  in  which 
crabs  arc  represented.  He  says,  all  the  men  dance  in  single 
file,  and  each  man  during  the  dance  performs  some  definite 
movements  which  illustrate  an  action  in  real  life,  such  as  agri- 
cultural, nautical,  or  fishing  employments;  for  example,  a  man 
would  crouch  and  move  his  hands  about  as  if  he  were  planting 
yams  or  looking  for  pearl  shell  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  These 
movements  are  known  to  the  spectators,  though  the  foreign 
observer  may  not  catch  the  allusion.  Probably  most  of  these 
actions  have  become  more  or  less  conventionalised  during 
innumerable  dance  representations,  just  as  some  of  the  adjuncts 
to  the  dance  are  degenerate  representations  of  objects  used  in 

*  Ethnological  Studies  among  thtN^W,  CttUnU  QueemUmd Ahorigines,  By 
Waltei  £.  Roth.   1897.  Loadon. 
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everyday  life.    In  the  war  dance  the  actions  illustrate  the 

method  pursued  in  war,  ending  with  an  evolution  which  repre- 
sented the  successful  warriors  threading  the  heads  of  the  slain 
on  the  rattan  slings  which  always  hung  on  their  backs  when 
they  went  out  to  figlit. 

Mrs.  Murray- Ay nsley  in  a  paper  on  the  secular  and  re- 
ligious dances  in  Asia  and  Africa  {Folk-lore  Journal,  vol.  v. 
pp.  273,  274)>  describes  an  aboriginal  dance  which  still  takes 
place  annually  in  certain  villages  in  the  Khassia  and  Jaintia 
hills.  It  generally  takes  place  in  May.  The  special  reason 
of  the  dance  is  the  display  of  all  the  unmarried  girls  from 
far  and  near  to  choose,  or  be  chosen  by,  suitable  parties, 
and  from  description  it  is  probable  Llial  the  girls  clioose. 
Many  marriages  result  from  this  one  annual  dance.  The 
dances  take  place  in  a  circular  enclosure  which  is  set  apart  for 
this  annual  feast.  The  musicians  sit  in  the  centre,  and  the 
girls  form  a  large  circle  round  the  musicians,  and  behind  the 
girls,  holding  hands  in  a  lai^er  circle,  the  men  dance  and  go 
through  their  part  of  the  performance.  The  girls  perform  very 
quiet  movements  and  dance  slowly,  while  the  men  jig,  leap, 
hop,  and  wave  their  arms,  legs,  umbrellas,  and  daes  in  the 
wildest  confusion,  accompanying  their  movements  with  tlie 
most  savage  war-whoops,  signifying  nothing.  It  is  also  usual 
for  the  men  to  dance  when  one  of  their  tribe  is  buried. 

In  the  Kulu  district  at  Sultanpore  is  held  tlic  feast  of  Rugo- 
nath,  the  chief  god,  when  the  gods  belonging  to  every  village 
in  the  valley  are  bound  to  appear  and  pay  him  respect.  There 
is  feasting,  and  the  men  dance  round  and  round  the  palanquins 
containing  the  inferior  gods.  When  the  excitement  is  at  its 
height  the  temple  attendants  seize  the  palanquins  and  dance 
them  up  and  down  violently,  and  make  the  godlings  salaam  to 
each  other  and  to  Rugonath,  the  chief  god. 

In  Spiti,  a  valley  in  the  Western  Himalayas,  the  people  fre- 
quently dance  for  hours  for  their  own  amusement.  Men  and 
women  dance  together,  all  join  hands  and  form  a  long  line  or 
circle.  They  commence  by  singing,  then  dance  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  their  own  voices,  and  the  fun  speedily  becomes 
fast  and  furious  {ibid,  p.  281). 
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Amongst  ihc  Lamas  there  arc  also  religious  and  secular 
dances  performed  at  their  feasts  or  fairs,  the  religious  dances 
by  the  Lamas,  the  secular  b}'  men  and  women  together,  or  by 
each  sex  separately.  In  one  dance  those  who  take  part  form 
themselves  into  two  long  lines.  Each  dancer  holds  on  to  the 
one  in  front  of  him,  as  in  our  game  of  "Fox  and  Goose."  The 
two  strings  of  dancers  wind  in  and  out,  then  divide  and  dance 
opposite  each  other,  advancing  and  receding  with  a  slow  undu- 
lating movement,  which  gradually  becomes  more  energetic. 
Mock  sword  fights  -then  take  place  between  two  combatants, 
also  sword  dances,  with  two  crossed  weapons  laid  on  the 
ground,  and  precisely  like  those  performed  at  our  Highland 
gatherings.  In  the  religious  dances  each  man  wears  a  gigantic 
headpiece,  which  comes  down  as  far  as  the  shoulders.  Some 
of  the  masks  are  ornamented.  They  perform  several  dilTerent 
dances,  in  which  separate  characters  are  performed,  one  a 
Chinese  mandarin  and  his  wife,  another,  two  actors  wear  masks 
resembling  ferocious*looking  dogs,  one  places  himself  against 
the  entrance  door,  the  other  guards  the  door  of  exit  They 
remind  one,  says  Mrs.  Murray  Ay nsley,  of  the  divan-pala^,  or 
doorkeepers,  whose  statues  are  seen  placed  as  guards  on  each 
side  of  the  shrine  of  some  old  Hindu  temple.  In  Algeria  the 
dancing  at  weddings  is  performed  by  men  and  women.  Before 
each  woman  went  out  to  dance  she  was  enveloped  in  a  garment 
which  covered  her  from  head  to  feet,  her  hands  even  not  being 
visible,  the  sleeves  being  drawn  over  and  tied  at  the  ends  so 
that  the  hands  and  arms  were  enclosed  as  in  a  bag.  This  was 
apparently  a  form  of  disguise,  as  one  woman  was  sent  back 
because  her  husband  had  discovered  her.  At  a  funeral  also 
hired  female  mourners  were  dancing  on  the  surface  of  a  newly* 
made  grave  and  uttering  wild  shrieks. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  war-dance  of  the  Coorgis  is 
also  given  {ibid.  p.  251).  **T1ie  Coorgis  assembled  in  a  clear- 
ing in  the  natural  jungle.  The  forest  was  only  illumined  by 
jungle.  The  torch-bearers  formed  a  large  circle;  within  the 
open  space,  in  the  centre,  were  tlie  musicians.  One  dance 
was  very  peculiar,  inasmuch  as  it  seemed  to  be  a  remnant  of 
a  period  when  every  man's  hand  was  against  his  brother's. 
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The  performers  may  consist  of  any  equal  number  of  persons; 

they  always  dance  in  pairs.  Before  they  begin  each  man  is 
given  a  bundle  of  sticks  or  bamboos.  Tiiis  he  holds  in  his 
left  hand,  and  a  stouter  stick  is  given  liim  in  his  right  hand. 
At  first  all  the  men  dance  round  and  round,  with  liead  erect,  as 
if  going  to  war.  Presently  they  narrow  the  circle  and  assume 
a  crouching  attitude,  their  eyes  glancing  here,  there,  and 
everywhere.  The  respective  adversaries  have  been  singled 
out ;  the  intending  aggressors  make  a  feint  or  two,  then  bend 
their  knees  so  that  they  are  only  about  two-thirds  of  their 
ordinary  stature;  at  the  same  time  they  place  their  feet 
together  and  make  a  succession  of  bounds,  or  rather  hops, 
like  a  IVog,  and  with  the  sticks  the  attacking  party  aim  cuts 
at  the  legs  of  tlie  men  wliom  ihey  selected  as  their  adversaries. 
The  latter  now  takes  up  the  same  attitude;  he  wards  off 
attack,  and  returns  the  blow  if  he  can.  Whether  intention- 
ally or  not,  one  party  is  victorious  in  the.  end." 

"A  curious  dance  is  also  executed  by  Hindu  women  at 
Sagar,  in  the  Central  Provinces  of  India  {jbid,  p.  253).  Men 
are  present,  but  as  spectators  only.  Some  little  time  before 
preparations  have  been  made  for  this  feast.  Wheat  or  other 
grain  has  been  sown  in  earth  placed  in  pots  made  of  large 
leaves,  held  together  by  thorns  of  a  species  of  acacia.  The 
richer  women  walk  along,  foiluweci  b\-  Uicn  alicndants  carry- 
ing trays  filled  wiili  such  pots ;  the  poorer  people  carry  their 
own  plants.  As  soon  as  each  procession  arrives  at  the  ghat, 
or  flight  of  steps  leading  down  to  the  lake,  every  family-circle 
of  friends  deposit  their  pots  on  the  ground  and  dance  round 
them.  After  a  time  the  dancers  descend  to  the  water's  edge, 
taking  their  pots  of  earth  and  com  with  them.  They  then 
wash  away  the  soil  from  the  plants,  and  distribute  these 
amongst  their  friends.  The  whole  of  the  ceremony  is  observed 
by  the  men,  but  they  take  no  part  in  it.  It  probably  fixes 
tiie  season  for  sowing  some  particular  crop." 

These  amongst  others  are  all  dances  of  scnii-civilised 
peoples,  and  these  dances,  being  all  of  a  ceremonial  nature, 
are  probably  derived  from  older  customs,  and  performed  in 
commemoration  of  these. 
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There  are  also  surviving  some  ceremonial  dances,  such  as 
the  singular  ceremony  observed  at  Echternach,  in  Luxcmburc^, 
on  Whit-Tuesday,  in  which  ten  or  hUeen  tiiousand  pilgrims 
take  part.  Professor  Attwell  thus  describes  it  in  Notes  and 
Queries  of  May  17,  1890 : — 

Early  on  the  morning  of  Whit-Tuesday  pilgrims  arrive  at 
Echternach  from  the  neighbouring  villages,  some  alone,  or  in 
little  family  parties,  some  in  small  bodies  personally  conducted 
by  their  cur/s^  singing  litanies  in  honour  of  St.  Willibrord. 
At  about  eight  o'clock  the  bells  of  the  parish  church  begin 
to  peal,  and  the  clergy,  intoning  the  '  Veni  Creator/  and 
preceded  by  numerous  banners,  issue  from  the  principal  porch 
and  march  along  the  baniv  of  the  Sure  to  a  stone  crucifix,  near 
which,  from  an  extemporised  pulpit,  the  crowd  is  addressed. 
The  short  sermon  ended,  the  procession  begins.  It  is  headed 
by  a  choir  of  some  hundreds  of  voices  chanting  antiphonaily 
with  the  clergy  the  litanies  of  the  saint*  Then  come  numerous 
ecclesiastics,  followed  by  a  band  playing  the  cadenced  music 
of  the  dance.  The  pilgrims  are  headed  by  young  children 
and  men  and  women  belonging  to  the  parish,  after  whom 
comes  the  throng,  in  groups  of  from  three  to  six  persons  of 
cither  sex.  Tiic  dancers  take  three  jumps  furvvard  and  one 
backward,  or  five  forward  and  t^vo  backward.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  for  a  moving  crowd  consisting  of  many  thousands 
to  keep  anything  liiie  time,  save  those  who  are  near  one  of  the 
many  bands  of  music,  which,  at  irregular  intervals,  accompany 
the  procession.  No  special  order  is  observed,  but  there  is  no 
confusion.  Poor  mothers,  with  sickly  children  in  their  arms 
jump  side  by  side  with  young  well-to-do  girls;  old  men, 
broken  with  toil,  jump  in  step  with  vigorous  fellows  in  the 
heyday  of  youth.  Water  and  wine  are  freely  offered  by 
the  townsfolk  to  the  pilgrims,  many  of  wl.om  sink  exhausted 
under  the  unwonted  effort.  It  sometimes  happens  that  sick 
persons  get  paid  substitutes  to  perform  for  them  the  expiatory 
jumping.  The  distance  traversed  is  less  than  a  mile,  but  the 
time  occupied  is  fully  two  hours.  Before  the  church  can  be 
entered  sixty-four  steps  have  to  be  mounted.  But  the  singular 
backward  and  forward  movements  and  the  accompanying  music 
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are  continued|  not  only  while  the  steps  are  ascended,  but 
during  the  cireumambulation  of  the  church,  beneath  the  altar 

of  which  is  the  tomb  of  the  saint.  On  reaching  the  hallowed 
shrine  the  devotees  manifest  their  enthusiasm  in  various  ways, 
kneeling  before  the  altar,  which  is  surrounded  by  votive  offer- 
ings, with  sobs  and  gesticulations.  When  the  whole  of  the 
immense  multitude  has  passed  the  shrine,  the  clergy  ascend 
the  altar,  the  'Salve  Regina'  is  sung,  the  Benediction  is 
given,  and  the  imposing  ceremony  is  ended." 

Grimm  also  records  the  fact  that  about  the  year  1133  in 
a  forest  near  Inda  (Ripuaria)  a  ship  was  built,  set  upon 
wheels,  and  drawn  about  the  country  by  men  who  were  yoked 
to  it,  first  to  Aachen  (Aix),  and  up  the  river  to  Tongres, 
Looz,  and  so  on,  every  where  with  crowds  of  people  assembling 
and  escorting  it.  Wherever  it  halted  there  were  joyful  shouts, 
songs  of  triumph,  and  dancing  round  the  ship,  kept  up  till  far 
into  the  night.  This  Grimm  describes  as  a  recollection  of  an 
ancient  heathen  festival.  It  was  utterly  repugnant  to  and 
opposed  strongly  by  the  clergy  as  a  sinful  and  heathenish 
piece  of  work.  On  the  other  hand,  the  secular  power  authorised 
and  protected  it  {Teutonic  Mythology,  i.  258). 

The  story  of  the  pied  piper  of  Hamelin  probably  commemo* 
rates  a  procession  similar  to  the  Echtemach  (see  Folklore 
Journaif  vol.  ii.  209). 

With  this  may  also  be  noted  a  dance  recorded  by  Mr.  Newell 
(Gaines  of  Avtincan  Children,  p.  89),  who  states  that  the 
name  "Threading  the  Needle"  is  given  to  a  dance  in  whicli 
hundreds  take  part ;  in  which  from  .time  to  time  the  pair  who 
form  the  head  of  the  row  raise  their  arms  to  allow  the  line  to 
pass  through,  coiling  and  winding  like  a  great  serpent.  When  a 
French  savant  asked  the  peasants  of  La  Ch&tre  why  they  per- 
formed  this  dance,  the  answer  was,  "  To  make  the  hemp  grow/' 

I  remember  when  quite  a  small  child  planting  hemp  seeds 
in  a  patch  of  garden  ground,  and  being  told  by  a  maid-servant, 
an  illiterate  country  girl,  that  the  seeds  would  not  grow  well 
unless  we  danced,  we  joined  hands  and  danced  round  and 
round  in  a  circle,  then  stooped  down  and  jumped  about,  say- 
ing, "  Please,  God,  send  it  all  up,"  then  again  danced  round. 
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This  may  have  been  said  only  to  amuse  us,  but  it  may  also 
have  been  the  remains  of  an  old  festival  dance.  I  believe 
there  were  more  words,  but  I  cannot  remember  them.  Hemp 
seed  is  associated  with  ceremonies  of  magical  nature,  being 
one  of  those  used  by  maidens  as  a  charm  to  enable  them  to 
see  a  future  husband. 

Representation  in  pantomime  of  the  different  actions  used  in 
the  ceremonies  of  sowing  the  grain,  its  growth,  and  the  con- 
sequent reapiiig,  binding,  and  carrying  the  grain,  are  practised 
in  different  parts  of  the  globe.  This  is  brought  down  to  later 
times  b}-  the  custom  noted  on  p.  319,  vol.  i.,  wiiere  from  Long 
Ago  and  Best's  Rurnl  Economy  of  Yorkshire  (1641),  instances 
are  given  of  it  being  customar}'',  at  harvest-homes,  to  give 
representations  of  "  hirings  "  of  farm-servants.  The  hiring  of 
a  farm  labourer,  the  work  he  had  to  do,  his  terms  of  service, 
and  the  food  to  be  supplied  him,  were  dramatically  performed, 
showing  clearly  that  it  had  been  customary  to  go  through  this 
sort  of  thing,  in  earnest  of  what  was  expected — ^in  fact,  a  sort 
of  oral  contract,  in  presence  of  witnesses. 

I  will  conclude  this  part  of  my  evidence  by  a  summary  of 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  anthropological  authorities. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  in  Origins  of  Civilisation  (fifth  ed., 
p.  257),  says,  "  Dancing  among  savages  is  no  mere  amuse- 
ment." He  quotes  from  Robertson's  America  (iv.  p.  133) 
as  follows :  ^'  It  is  an  important  occupation,  which  mingles  in 
every  occurrence  of  public  or  private  life.  If  any  intercourse 
be  necessary  between  two  American  tribes,  the  ambassadors 
of  the  one  approach  in  a  solemn  dance,  and  present  the 
calumets  or  emblem  of  peace;  the  sachems  of  the  other 
receives  it  with  the  same  ceremony.  If  war  is  denounced 
against  an  enemy,  it  is  by  a  dance  expressive  of  the  resent- 
ment which  they  feel,  and  of  the  vengeance  which  they 
meditate.  If  the  wrath  of  their  gods  is  to  be  appeased,  or 
their  beneficence  to  be  celebrated  ;  if  they  rejoice  at  the  birth 
of  a  child,  or  mourn  the  death  of  a  friend — they  have  dances 
appropriate  to  each  of  these  situations,  and  suited  to  the 
different  sentiments  with  which  they  are  animated.  If  a 
person  is  indisposed,  a  dance  is  prescribed  as  the  most 
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effectual  means  to  restore  him  to  liralth  ;  and  if  he  himself 
cannot  endure  the  fatigue  of  such  an  exercise,  the  physician 
or  conjurer  performs  it  in  his  name,  as  if  the  virtue  of  his 
activity  could  be  transferred  to  his  patient." 

Sir  J.  Lubbock  mentions  some  special  dances  practised 
among  different  peoplesi  and  gives  an  illustration  of  a  circle 
dance  practised  by  the  natives  of  Virginia  round  a  circle  of 
upright  stones  (p.  268). 

Dr.  Tylor  {Anthropology^  p.  296)  says,  "Savages  and 
barbarians  dnncc  their  joy  and  sorrow,  love  and  rage,  even 
their  magic  and  rclif^ion.  The  forest  Indians  of  Brazil,  rattle 
in  hand,  stamp  in  one-two-three  time  round  tlie  great  earthen 
pot  of  intoxicating  kawi-liquor ;  or  men  or  women  dance  a 
rude  courting  dance,  advancing  in  lines  with  a  kind  of  primitive 
polka  step ;  or  the  ferocious  war-dance  is  performed  by  armed 
warriors  in  paint.  We  have  enough  of  the  savage  left  in  xxs 
to  feel  how  Australians  leaping  and  yelling  at  a  corrobboree 
by  firelight  in  the  forest  can  work  themselves  up  into  frenzy 
for  next  day's  fight  But  with  our  civilised  notions  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  understand  that  barbarians'  dancing  may  mean  still 
more  tlian  this ;  it  sccnis  to  them  so  real,  that  they  expect  it  to 
act  on  the  world  outside.  Such  an  example  as  the  buffalo 
dance  (given  ante^  p.  518)  shows  how,  in  the  lower  level  of 
culture,  men  dance  to  express  their  feeling  and  wishes.  All 
this  explains  how  in  ancient  religion  dancing  came  to  be  one  of 
the  chief  acts  of  worship.  Religious  processions  went  with 
song  and  dance  to  the  Egyptian  temples^  and  Plato  said  all 
dancing  ought  to  be  thus  an  act  of  religion.  .  .  .  Modem 
civih'sation  has  mostly  cast  off  the  sacred  dance.  ...  To  see 
this  near  its  old  state  the  traveller  may  visit  the  temples  of 
India,  or  among  the  Lamas  of  Tibet  watch  the  niunimcrs  in 
animal  masks  dancing  the  demons  out  or  the  new  year  in,  to 
wild  music  of  drums  and  shell-trumpets.  Remnants  of  such 
ceremonies  come  down  from  the  religion  of  England  before 
Christian  times  are  still  sometimes  to  be  seen  in  the  dances 
of  boys  and  girls  round  the  midsummer  bonfire  or  mummers 
of  Yuletide." 

Dr.  Tylor  continues:  "At  low  levels  in  dvilisation  it  is  clear 
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that  dancing  and  play-acting  are  one.  The  scenes  of  hunting 
and  war  furnish  barbarians  with  subjects  for  dances,  as  when 
the  Gold  Coast  negroes  have  gone  out  to  war  and  their  wives 
at  home  dance  a  fetish  dance  in  Imitation  of  battle  to  give  their 
absent  husbands  strength  and  courage.  .  •  .  Historians  trace 
from  the  sacred  dances  of  ancient  Greece  the  dramatic  art  of 
the  civilised  world.  Thus  from  the  festivals  of  the  Dionysia 
arose  tragedy  and  comedy.  In  the  classic  ages  the  players'  art 
divided  into  several  branches.  The  pantomimes  kept  up  the 
earliest  form,  where  the  dancers  acted  in  dumb  siiow  such 
pieces  as  the  labours  of  Herakles,  or  Xadmos  sowing  the 
dragons  teeth,  while  the  chorus  below  accompanied  the  play 
by  singing  the  story.  The  modem  pantomime  ballets  which 
keep  up  remains  of  these  ancient  performances  show  how  gro- 
tesque the  old  stage  gods  and  heroes  must  have  looked  in  their 
painted  masks.  In  Greek  tragedy  and  comedy  the  business  of 
the  dancers  and  chorus  were  separated  from  that  of  the  actors, 
who  recited  or  chaiucd  each  his  proper  j^art  in  the  dialogue." 

Grimm  {Teutonic  Mythology ^  i.  p.  43),  says,  "Easter  fires, 
May  Da}'  fires,  Midsummer  fires,  with  their  numerous  ccre- 
monieSf  carry  us  back  to  heathen  sacrifices,  especially  such 
customs  as  rubbing  the  sacred  flame,  running  through  glowing 
embers,  throwing  flowers  into  the  fire,  baking  and  distributing 
loaves  or  cakes,  and  the  circular  dance.  Dances  passed  into 
plays  and  dramatic  representations." 

It  is  then  clear  that  dances  accompanied  with  song  and  pan- 
tomimic action  have  been  used  b\  men  and  women  from  the 
earliest  period  of  which  we  have  record,  at  all  times  and  upon 
all  occasions.  In  times  of  joy  and  mirth,  sorrow  and  loss, 
victory  or  defeat,  weddings  and  funerals,  plagues  and  pesti- 
lences, famine  and  plenty,  civilised  and  savage  alike  dance,  act, 
and  sing  their  griefs  and  their  joys.  The  gods  of  all  nations 
have  been  worshipped  by  pantomimic  dance  and  song,  their 
altars  and  temples  are  encircled  by  their  worshippers;  and  as 
the  occasion  was  one  of  fear  or  joy,  and  the  god  entreated  or 
terrified  by  his  followers,  so  would  the  actions  and  voices  of 
the  dancers  be  in  accord.  When  once  certain  actions  were 
recognised  as  successful,  fitting,  or  beautiful,  they  would  tend 
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to  become  repeated  and  stereotyped,  and  the  same  form  would 
be  used  for  otlicr  gods,  other  occasions,  and  otlier  customs 
where  the  requirements  were  similar  or  the  same.  The  circle 
dance,  for  instance,  after  being  performed  several  times  would 
necessarily  become  a  part  of  the  religious  customs  or  ceremony^ 
and  form  a  part  of  the  ordinary  religious  observance.  It  would 
become  particularly  associated  with  the  place  where  it  was  first 
instituted,  and  might  be  used  to  inaugurate  other  festivals. 
We  know  that  the  early  Christians  when  taking  over  to  their 
use  the  temples  and  altars  of  their  so-called  heathen  predeces- 
sors, or  when  erecting  a  church  where  a  temple  had  previously 
stood,  held  their  worship  there  and  performed  their  (hinces  to 
their  God  as  the  heathens  had  done  to  theirs.  The  mstom  of 
encircling  a  church  on  its  festival  day  existed  1:1111!  lately  hi 
several  parishes  in  England,  and  this  could  only  be  a  descendant 
of  the  custom  once  held  sacred  by  all  the  followers  of  one  belief, 
demonstrating  by  their  action  in  group  form  the  fact  that  they 
all  believed  in  the  same  thing  and  held  together,  by  the  clasp 
of  hands  and  the  dance  round,  their  determination  to  hold  to 
and  keep  to  it. 

If  these  customary  dances  obtained  and  have  survived  in 
religious  ritual  to  the  present  day,  is  it  not  to  be  expected  that 
we  should  find  survivals  in  dance  form  of  non-religious  customs 
which  also  impressed  themselves  strongly  on  the  minds  of  the 
people  ?  Births,  marriages,  deaths,  the  sowing  and  gathering  in 
of  the  crops;  the  protection  of  cattle  from  disease  and  animals 
of  prey;  the  necessity  for  water  and  fire;  the  protection  of 
the  house  and  the  village — ^have  all  helped  to  surround  these 
events  with  ceremonials  which  have  lasted,  and  been  trans- 
mitted from  generation  to  generation,  altering  to  suit  later 
ideas,  it  is  true,  but  preserving  through  all  some  trace  of  the 
events  which  first  called  them  into  existence. 

It  is  because  of  this  tendency  to  believe  more  in  the  power 
of  expression  by  action,  than  in  the  power  of  expression  by 
language  alone,  that  dramatic  action  and  gesture  have  formed 
such  a  necessary  part  of  representation  of  custom  as  to  become 
an  integral  part  of  it  Limited  as  is  our  knowledge  of  the 
popular  plays  performed  about  the  country  by  troops  of  strol- 
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ling  players  before  the  age  of  the  written  play,  we  know  that 
their  chief  attraction  must  have  been  the  dramatic  rendering  of 
characters  and  events  personified  by  certain  well-known  actions 
of  the  actors,  accompanied  by  special  style  of  dress,  or  portions 
of  dress,  which  were  recognised  as  sufficient  in  themselves  to 
show  who  and  what  was  being  personified.  The  story  was 
shown  more  by  action  than  by  words ;  the  idea  being  10 
present  events  to  the  onlooker,  and  impress  them  on  his  mind- 
It  is  in  these  dramatic  performances  of  what  was  expected  we 
have  the  germs  of  the  dramatic  art  that  afterwards  developed 
into  the  regular  play  or  drama.  Every  important  custom  of 
life  was  probably  depicted  by  pantomimic  action.  We  have, 
first,  words,  describing  the  events,  sung  or  said  by  a  chorus  of 
onlookers  and  dancers,  afterwards  a  short  dialogue  between 
the  chief  characters  taking  the  place  of  the  chorus,  and  then, 
as  the  number  of  characters  were  increased,  the  representa- 
tions become  something  that  could  be  performed  independently, 
without  the  need  of  a  particular  season  or  custom  to  render  it 
intelligible. 

At  this  stage  of  the  primitive  (irama  the  characters  iiierciy 
present  actions  of  \h&,dramatis persona:  time  after  time,  always 
performed  in  the  same  manner,  and  this  would  produce  con- 
ventional methods  of  presenting  certain  events.  We  know 
that  events  of  a  religious  nature  were  presented  in  the  same 
manner  by  the  Church.  This  must  have  been  in  consequence 
of  the  attraction  plays  possessed  as  depicting  pagan  religion 
and  events  of  ordinary  life  and  manners  and  customs.  It  is 
easily  conceivable  that  before  the  era  of  books  and  Hterature,  a 
rough  sort  of  presentation  of  life,  present  and  past,  would  be 
eagerly  welcomed;  and  it  would  not  be  until  the  advent  of  a  writer 
who  developed  the  individual  acting,  at  the  expense  of  the 
event  depicted,  that  what  we  know  as  a  play  could  be  written. 

Mr.  Ordish,  in  his  study  of  Folk  drama,  published  in  the  Folk- 
lore Society's  journal,  has  conclusively  proved  the  development 
of  the  drama  independently  of  the  miracle  and  mystery  plays  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  or  from  the  old  Greek  plays,  and  this  develop- 
ment has  taken  place  through  the  action  of  the  people,  always 
accustomed  to  the  influence  of  dramatic  representation.  Hence 
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in  the  remains  of  the  traditional  games  we  have  preserved  a 
form  in  which  we  can  see  the  beginning  and  early  development 
of  the  drama.  When  once  the  line  form  was  firmly  established 

as  an  indication  of  two  opposite  parties,  it  would  be  used  for 
such  indicaiion  wherever  it  was  required,  and  thus  it  became 
the  common  property  of  the  children's  game  and  the  early 
stage.  The  remains  of  the  line  and  circle  form,  as  denotinur 
opponents  and  friendl}'  communion  can,  I  think,  be  traced  in 
old  plays  and  old  methods  of  acting. 

In  old  pantomimes,  the  demons  or  evil  spirits  and  their 
followers  enter  on  one  side  and  stand  in  lines ;  the  good  fairy 
and  her  followers  enter  on  the  opposite  side  and  stand  in  line ; 
the  principal  characters  advance  from  the  line,  and  talk  defiance 
to  each  other.  We  do  not  have  a  circle  form  on  the  stage,  but 
a  half-circle,  scaled  on  the  stage,  is  or  was  until  comparatively 
lately  a  method  of  representing  a  social  or  family  party. 
Every  one  who  lias  seen  a  mummer's  play  performed,  cither 
in  or  out  of  doors,  will  be  aware  that  the  same  method  obtains 
in  them — the  performers  are  all  on  the  stage  or  stand  together 
at  once,  walking  forward  as  each  one's  name  is  mentioned, 
saying  his  allotted  part,  and  then  standing  hack  again,  while 
the  next  player  has  his  turn. 

The  action  in  these  plays  has  remained  in  stationary  form ; 
as  far  as  the  method  goes  there  has  probably  been  very  little 
difference  in  the  manner  of  presenting  them  for  a  long  period 
of  time. 

These  traditional  games  are  valual)le,   therefore,  for  the 
information  they  afford  in  a  direction  not  hitherto  thought  of, 
*  namely,  in  the  study  of  the  early  drama.    If  the  drama  can  be 
seen  in  its  infancy  anywhere,  surely  it  can  be  seen  in  these 
children's  plays. 

The  study  of  children*s  games  takes  us,  therefore,  into 
several  departments  of  research.-  Many  traces  of  customs 
that  do  not  belong  to  modern  life,  customs  that  take  us  back 
to  very  early  times  indeed,  are  brought  before  us.  The 
weapons  are  bows  and  arrows,  the  amusements  hunting  and 
hawking;  aniiiiaU  arc  found  in  sucli  close  relationship  with 
human  beings,  that  only  very  primitive  conditions  of  life  would 
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allow :  contests  between  men  and  women  occur  in  such  a  way 
that  we  are  taken  back  to  one  of  the  earliest  known  customs  of 
marriage,  that  known  as  marriage  by  capture — then  from  this 
stage  to^a  later,  where  purchase  or  equivalent  value  obtains ; 
then  to  a  marriage  with  a  ceremony  which  carries  us  back  to 
the  earliest  forms  of  such  ceremonies.  That  such  customs  can 
be  suggested  in  connection  with  these  games  goes  far  to  prove 
that  they,  in  fact,  originate  the  game — that  no  other  theory 
satisfactorily  accouiUs  lor  ail  ihe  phenomena. 

In  looking  for  the  motive  power  which  lias  caused  the  con- 
tinuit}'  of  these  customs  to  be  practised  as  amusements,  we 
have  found  that  the  dramatic  power  inherent  in  ip^nkind  suf)- 
plies  the  necessarj'  evidence,  anoTromtlus  stage  we  have  been 
led  to  an^mtercBtnigfpoint  in  the  early  history  of  the  drama  and 
of  the  stage.  It  is  not,  therefore,  too  much  to  say  that  we 
have  in  these  children's  games  some  of  the  oldest  historical 
docimTcnts_bejonging  to  ourj;ace,  worthy  of  being  place3~side 
by  side  with  the  folk-tale^nd  otKef  raonumeiits  of  inan's  pro; 
gress  from  savagery  to  civilisatijon-^ 
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INTRODUCTION. 

An  assemblage  of  fictitious  narratives,  presenting 
romantic  adventures(,  supernatural  episodes,  and 
dark»  if  not  even  Immoral,  scenes,  might  seem  to 
recommend  itself  only  to  an  illiterate  age  or  to  a 
time  of  life  when  the  opportunity  for  study  and 
investigation  has  not  yet  been  given.  But  nothing 
can  well  be  more  certain  than  the  fact  that  tales 
of  a  fabulous  cast  have  at  all  periods  possessed  an 
irresistible  fascination  alike  for  old  and  young,  and 
that  the  knowledge  of  their  unreality  does  not  sen- 
sibly or  generally  impair  our  affection  for  these 
compositiona  All  the  wondrous  myths  which  have 
come  to  us  from  the  East,  and  all  the  creations 
of  Western  fancy  and  belief,  constitute  for  ourselves 
the  same  inexhaustible  treasury  of  reading  and 
meditation  which  they  have  been  to  our  foregoers 
in  this  land  from  a  period  almost  immemorial ;  and 
as  society  grows  more  and  more  artificial  and 
prosaic  in  its  day  by  day  routine,  with  a  more 
powerful  admixture  of  archaeological  feeling,  we  may 
perhaps  expect  to  see  a  more  widely  diffused  sym- 
pathy with  stories  and  traditions  which  owe  much 
of  their  charm  to  their  strong  contrast  with  existing 
conditions  and  possibilities. 
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The  new  interest  and  rank  lent  to  the  Legend 
in  ballad  or  other  shape  by  its  recognition  as  an 
agent  in  elucidating  or  confirming  many  obscure 

features  in  the  national  life  of  the  past  in  no  wise 
displace  it  from  its  ancient  home  in  all  our  hearts 
as  a  picture  and  reflex  of  bygone  ages  and  people. 
It  may  for  a  season  discharge  a  twofold  function ; 
but  probably  the  day  will  arrive  when  the  vast 
majority  of  readers  will  prefer  to  view  this  species 
of  production  from  the  philosophical  side.  The 
Study  of  such  romantic  epics  as  Robin  Hood,  Doctor 
Faustus,  Friar  Bacon^  Friar  Rusk,  and  Virgiiius 
should  not  prove  less  attractive  to  an  educated 
intelligence  because  evidence  of  a  trustworthy 
character  is  adduced  that  there  is  in  these  and 
in  other  analogous  stories  something  beyond  the 
superficial  meaning  conveyed  by  the  text.  The 
exploits  and  sentiments  handed  down  to  us  in  these 
fictions  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  acquire  in  our 
eyes  an  augmented  charm  and  worth,  when  we 
discover  so  much  mineral  riches  beneath  the  sur- 
face, and  are  enabled  to  add  them  to  the  material 
for  tracing  the  development  of  our  country  and  our 
race. 

The  compositions  which  form  the  volume  before 
us  were  the  product  of  times  and  conditions  so 
immeasurably  different  from  those  with  which  we 
have  grown  up,  that  it  demands  a  very  considerable 
effort  to  realize  the  circumstances  contributory  to 
their  existence  and  popularity,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  follow  the  clew  backward  till  we  do  our  best  to 
succeed  in  making  ourselves  part  of  the  age  which 
favoured  and  witnessed  the  rise  of  narratives  par- 
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taking  of  the  common  nature  of  all  folk-lore  in 
their  unequal  admixture  of  fable  and  fact  and  in 
their  servility  to  local  or  contemporary  costume. 

The  bulk  of  our  popular  literature  owes  its 
derivation  to  four  leading  sources:  the  political 
vicissitudes  formerly  so  frequent,  the  Forest  Laws, 
maritime  and  commercial  adventure,  and  supersti- 
tion. The  interesting  epic  of  Robin  Hood  may 
be  considered  as  falling  under  the  first  and  second 
of  these  categories  or  divisions*  since  at  the  period 
of  life  which  the  outlaw  and  his  friends  had 
apparently  attained  when  they  embraced  a  career 
fraught  with  so  much  hardship  and  peril  nothing 
less  than  necessity  could  have  induced  them  to 
forsake  their  homes  and  renounce  the  protection 
of  the  laws.  To  the  same  group  belong  the  King 
and  the  Hermit^  the  King  and  the  Tanner,  the 
Pinner  of  Wakefield,  and  Adam  Bel^  of  all  of 
which  the  scene  is  laid  amid  the  dense  woodlands 
and  in  the  townships  bordering  on  them.  Chevy 
Ckace,  the  Battle  of  Otterburn,  and  |>erchance  the 
Nut-brown  Maid,  may  be  almost  classed  with  this 
highly  interesting  family  of  legends. 

The  stories  of  WkUtnigtont  the  Blind  Beggar 
of  Bethnal  Greeny  Tom  d  Lincoln,  and  Thomas 
of  Reading  offer  examples  of  romantic  inventions 
originating  in  the  early  mercantile  enterprise  of  our 
country  and  its  relations  with  others  ;  and  into  this 
section  we  should  probably  not  err  in  admitting  the 
Squire  of  Low  Degree. 

A  very  conspicuous  feature  in  the  present  volume 
is  the  remarkable  series  of  Tales  of  Magic  and 
Enchantment,  which,  like  the  others,  we  have  for 
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readier  study  and  comparison  arranged  in  consecu- 
tive order.  No  one  who  possesses  a  fair  amount 
either  of  sensibility  or  cultivated  taste  can  peruse 
without  being  strongly  impressed  with  the  contents 
such  relics  as  Virgilius,  Robert  the  Devil,  Friar 
Bacon,  Friar  Rush,  Doctor  Raustus,  the  Friar  and 
the  Boy^  and  the  Child  of  Bristol,  of  which  nearly 
all  are  obviously  products  of  a  foreign  soil,  but 
which  have  grown  by  length  of  use  as  familiar  to 
us  as  our  own  indigenous  creations. 

The  endeavour  to  render  these  pages  a  represen- 
tative selection  necessitated  the  choice  of  a  few  of 
those  traditions  of  a  domestic  tenor  which  are  plen- 
tiful enough  in  our  ballad  lore,  but  are  generally  too 
brief  or  fragmentary  to  yield  material  for  a  narrative 
even  of  the  most  sketchy  character.  We  hope  that 
we  have  been  successful  in  gathering  a  few  satisfac- 
tory illustrations  however  of  this  attractive  kind 
of  fiction,  and  need  do  little  more  than  refer  to  the 
portion  of  the  book  in  which  they  are  all  brought 
together.  There  is  in  some,  beyond  the  mere 
humour  or  fun,  considerable  power  of  structure  and 
cleverness  of  plot ;  and  the  MofUi  of  Leicester— q{ 
which  Marlowe  borrowed  one  of  the  incidents  in 
his  Jew  of  Malta, — the  Miller  and  the  Tailor,  and 
the  Maltman  of  Colebrook  may  be  recommended  as 
masterpieces  in  their  way. 

Our  inborn  proneness  to  a  love  of  the  marvel- 
lous and  unarguable,  which  has  originated  in  our 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  nature  and 
our  own  being,  does  not  appear  to  suffer  diminution 
as  education  and  culture  advance;  for  it  is  found 
to  co-exist  with  the  highest  intellectual  development 
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and  the  most  refined  critical  temper.  To  the 
generality  of  readers  and  thinkers  our  romantic 
and  legendary  lore  is,  and  will  probably  long  re- 
main, a  mere  repertory  of  names  and  abstractions  ; 
and  we  have  not  to  go  back  many  years  to  meet 
with  an  epoch  when  our  most  learned  countrymen 
discerned  in  the  popular  literature  of  England 
litde  beyond  a  source  of  entertainment,  with  the 
slenderest  basis  or  nucleus  of  history  and  truth. 
The  tales  of  silvan  or  domestic  life,  of  stirring 
adventure,  and  of  mystical  enchantment,  of  which 
there  are  such  abundant  printed  and  manuscript 
remains,  were  regarded  by  Bishop  Percy  and  his 
imrnrdi.itc  cuntcmporaries  and  followers  as  poetical 
amplifications  of  the  chronicles,  and  even  as  col- 
lateral vouchers  for  the  statements  found  in  their 
pages.  But  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that,  to  the 
world  at  large,  a  ballad  or  other  like  relic  was  what 
a  primrose  was  to  Wordsworth's  Pt:icr  Bell : 

"A  primrose  on  a  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 
And  It  was  nothing  more." 

There  was  no  suspicion  of  an  inner  sense  or  an 
occult  moral.  There  was  no  surmise  that  beneath 
the  rugged  surface  of  a  few  homely  stanzas  lay 
(hitherto  ungotten)  some  precious  hint  or  germ, 
illustrating  the  thought  of  the  primitive  era  with 
which  they  had  kindred  and  touch. 

The  average  Englishman  or  Englishwoman  who 
takes  up  a  volume  of  popular  tales,  whether  in 
prose  or  verse,  is  still  apt  to  lay  it  down  again  with 
an  ingenuous  homage  to  the  quaintness  of  the  con* 
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tents  and  a  stricture  on  the  morality  or  the  spelling. 

The  presence  of  a  hidden  meaning  and  value  docs 
not  occur  to  them.  If  they  have  arrived  at  the 
point  of  having  heard  of  such  things,  it  is  to  be 
entered  to  their  credit  The  circulating  libraries 
are  not  often  asked  for  books  of  this  class,  and  of 
our  pi  i vale  huincs  how  few  possess  them  ! 

A  century  since,  the  ballad  and  the  nursery-rhyme 
enjoyed  a  wider  vogue  and  a  more  loyal  allegiance  ; 
but  except  in  the  most  sequestered  districts  the 
minstrel  and  old-wife  have  become  matter  of  the 
past.  On  the  other  hand,  a  strong  and  wholesome 
feeling  has  arisen  for  trying  to  build  up  out  of 
existing  material  something  better  than  the  old- 
fashioned  library  of  garlands  and  broad-sheets,  with 
their  bountiful  admixture  of  corrupt  and  even 
spurious  ingredients,  and  to  question  these  records 
in  a  different  spirit  and  from  a  higher  standpoint. 

The  admittance  of  Folk-lore  to  a  place  among 
the  sciences,  and  the  espousal  of  that  important 
movement  by  students  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
have  gradually  led  to  a  very  fruitful  inquiry  into 
the  genesis  of  all  these  stories  and  their  international 
correlation.  The  result  which  has  been  thus  far 
attained,  although  it  is  unexpectedly  great,  is  yet 
very  incomplete ;  but  more  than  sufficient  is  ascer- 
tained to  convince  reasonable  persons  that  our  ideas 
and  conclusions  on  these  subjects  will  have  to  be 
considerably  modified.  We  hardly  required  to  be 
told  that  Reynard  the  Fax  was  an  apologue,  and 
that  Whitiingtm  and  his  Cat  should  not  be  quite 
literally  interpreted,  Rut  every  one  was  not  pre- 
pared to  learn  that  Doctor  Faustus^  Robin  Hood^ 
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Jack  ike  Giant-kUUr^  and  many  more,  stood  in  a 
similar  predicament,  and  that  much  which  we  took 

to  be  true  was  otherwise,  while  a  good  deal  which 
we  passed  unobserved  was  pregnant  with  religious, 
social,  and  political  significance.  Here,  as  almost 
everywhere  else,  it  now  appears  that  we  are  inside 
the  threshold  of  a  revolution  in  thought,  which  may 
prove  faial,  if  it  has  not  already  done  so,  to  a  host 
of  traditional  beliefs  and  associations. 

In  works  of  a  supernatural  complexion,  the  whole 
r^on  outside  fact  and  science  is  at  the  command 
of  the  inventor  of  romancist,  whose  resources  are 
barely  capable  of  exhaustion  ;  but  from  ihc  paucity 
of  fictions  of  a  high  order  of  excellence  in  this  de- 
partment we  easily  judge  that  its  wealth  of  material 
forms  a  condition  of  difficulty,  if  not  of  failure, 
although  dramatic  fitness  and  concord  are  not  incom- 
patible with  the  wildest  extravagance.  It  is  in  so 
few  cases  that  the  unity  of  the  story  or  conception 
is  sustained  throughout ;  and  in  Virgilius,  Faustus^ 
and  other  celebrated  legends,  there  is  a  disappoint- 
ing leaven  of  puerile  contradiction.  A  background 
or  thread  of  serious  incident  is  an  indispcns.ibic  foil 
to  the  miraculous,  and  at  the  same  time  is  bound  to 
be  unceasingly  in  conflict  with  it. 

In  the  narratives  which  we  have  selected*  and 
printed  below,  we  have  purposely-  refrained  from 
introducing  criticism  and  argument,  and  have  con- 
tented ourselves  with  presenting  a  scries  of  read- 
able and  genuine  texts.  To  the  ordinary  reader 
archaeological  learning  and  detail  constitute  a  de- 
terrent feature  in  a  book.  But  at  the  same  time 
it  seemed  desirable  not  to  let  the  opportunity  pass 
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of  offering  some  preamble  explanatory  of  the  prin- 
cipal stories,  especially  where  it  happened  that  there 
was  a  hidden  moral  or  a  philosophical  aspect 
material  to  a  complete  appreciation  of  the  subject 
For  advanced  scholars  there  may  be  nothing  fresh 
in  all  that  is  put  forward ;  but  to  many  it  will  be 
serviceable  to  find  in  our  introductions  certain  sug- 
gestions and  statements  explanatory  of  some  of  the 
fictions  which  the  volame  includes. 

The  series  has  been  arranged  in  four  classified 
divisions :  Supernatural  Relations ;  Feudal  and 
Forest  Tales;  Romantic  Stories;  Descriptive  and 
Humorous  Stories. 

We  regret  our  inability  to  include  in  the  present 
collection  an  authentic  text  of  the  famous  story  of 
Heme  the  Hunter — made  so  familiar  to  English- 
folk  by  its  occurrence  in  the  Merry  Whes  of 
Windsor — not  so  much  on  account  of  its  originality 
or  novelty,  as  on  that  of  its  importance  as  the 
English  type  of  a  world-wide  legend  and  idea. 
The  Wild  Hunter  myth  is  spread  over  the  whole 
of  Europe,  especially  in  those  countries  which  con- 
tinued down  to  the  historical  era,  as  they  do  indeed 
still,  to  be  covered  by  immense  tracts  of  forest-land* 

The  origin  and  texture  of  the  Heme  story  may 
be  surmised,  however,  from  those  of  the  kindred 
German  traditions  ;  and  we  perceive  in  the  case, 
for  example,  of  the  Hunter  of  Hackelnberg^  in 
Roscoe  and  Grimm,  that  the  belief,  if  it  did  not 
originate  in  persons  of  narrow  culture  and  children, 
was  at  least  chiefly  entertained  by  such,  and  con- 
sequendy  amounted  to  folk-lore  in  its  normal 
acceptation. 
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In  the  History  of  Fulke  Fitzwarin,  an  epic  of 
the  Plantagenet  times,  one  of  the  incidents  is  laid 
in  Windsor  Forest,  where  the  outlaw  and  his 
followers  are  said  to  have  been  on  familiar  ground. 
But  there  seems  to  be  no  further  clew  to  any  link 
between  the  Fitzwarren  cycle  and  Herne  ;  although 
we  may  remember  that  the  forest  was  at  that  time 
of  vast  dimensions,  and  lent  itself  more  readily  than 
now  to  weird  or  romantic  reports  of  former  fre- 
quenters of  the  scene. 

So  far  as  the  general  reader  is  concerned,  and 
indeed  such  as  feel  an  interest  in  Percy's  Reiigues 
and  other  collections  of  the  same  character,  the 
probability  is  that  many  of  the  ancient  tales  here 
found  present  themselves  for  the  first  time  in  an 
intelligible  form.  For  in  their  metrical  dress  the 
uncouth  orthography  and  the  redundant  doggerel 
are  apt  at  once  to  mystify  and  repel ;  and  stories, 
which  might  as  well  have  been  allowed  to  remain 
in  MS.  or  in  black  letter,  when  the  spelling  ind 
style  are  equally  archaic,  are  susceptible  by  faithful 
and  judicious  handling  of  yielding  to  the  lovers  of 
the  ballad  and  the  folk- tale  a  store  at  once  of 
entertainment  and  instruction. 

As  regards  the  tone  and  style  which  have  been 
adopted,  a  considerable  amount  of  care  has  been 
taken  to  strike  a  middle  course  between  modern 
diction  and  phraseology  and  a  vocabulary  too  archaic 
and  obscure.  To  observe  a  certain  genuine  quaint- 
ness  of  language  and  csxpression,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  avoid  antiquarianism,  proved  a  task  of 
some  difficulty,  as  the  process  necessarily  narrowed 
the  choice  of  terms  and  figures  of  speech. 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  indeed  that  for  so  many  of 
our  early  fictions  we  have  to  resort  to  poetical  texts, 
which  are  at  once  more  diffuse  and  less  exact  than 
those  in  prose,  the  requirements  of  rhyme  or  even 
metre  necessitating  the  modification  of  the  sense, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  employment  of  redundant 
pleonasms  on  the  other.  But  the  reduction  of 
stories  to  this  form  was  dictated  by  the  feeling  that 
it  rendered  them  more  attractive  to  popular  readers 
and  audiences. 

Correctness  and  grace  of  versihcation  are  rarely 
found  in  these  metrical  productions,  even  where  the 
writer  was  capable  of  developing  and  sustaining  a 
plot,  and  possessed  a  tolerable  power  of  description. 
The  ruggedness  of  the  lines,  the  infelicity  of  the 
phrases,  and  the  superfluous  expletives  contribute 
to  render  our  early  poetical  romances  very  tedious 
and  disagreeable  to  modem  taste  and  to  an  ear  which 
has  been  educated  and  refined  by  a  succession  of 
masters  of  style  and  melody  from  Waller  to  the 
present  day. 

The  practice  of  altering  the  original  forms  of 

compositions  to  suit  a  variety  or  chcinge  of  fashion  is 
very  ancient.  The  Roman  de  la  Rose  was  digested 
into  prose.  Some  of  the  stories  of  the  Decameron 
were  versified  Plays  were  turned  into  novels,  and 
novels  into  plays  ;  and  the  ballad  was  amplified 
into  a  prose  chapbook. 

In  estimating  the  descriptions  of  persons,  circum- 
stances, and  accessories  in  the  following  series,  the 
reader  will  do  well  to  bear  generally  in  mind  the 
discrepancy  between  the  costume  of  the  period 
concerned  and  our  own,  no  less  than  the  vein 
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of  hyperbole  which  usually  pervades  romantic  nar- 
ratives, and  the  tendency  to  exaggerate  in  dealing 
with  heroic  topics.  This  warning  is  all  the  more 
requisite,  inasmuch  as  even  the  LUlle  Gest  repre- 
sents in  language  and  feeling  a  Bfteenth-century 
modernization  and  conception  of  a  fourteenth- 
century  epos.  The  distance  between  passed  ages 
and  our  own,  and  the  development  of  science  and 
art  in  the  interval,  have  contributed  to  qualify  the 
accounts  which  we  get,  not  only  in  these  fictions, 
but  in  the  ancient  chronicles,  of  architecture,  furni- 
ture, dress,  ceremonial,  pomp,  martial  or  knightly 
prowess*  and  the  poetry  of  the  early  English  life. 
It  is  as  with  the  relative  valuation  of  the  currency 
— ^we  have  to  allow  for  the  difference  of  standard. 

Again,  in  such  stories  as  have  been  taken  from 
ballads,  we  ought  to  see  that  we  invariably  get  in 
this  form  of  composition  selected  scenes  only,  as  in 
an  ordinary  play.  A  ballad  or  a  romance  is  not  an 
exhaustive  biogniphy,  or  even  a  biographical  uuiline  ; 
it  merely  seizes  salient  points  and  characteristics, 
and  presents  them  in  a  more  or  less  consecutive 
order,  and  with  more  or  less  fidelity  to  life. 

The  treatment  to  which  we  have  had  recourse 
is  recommendable  by  its  preservation  of  the  temper 
and  mind  of  the  old  texts  ;  but  it  is  feasible  only 
where,  as,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  the  specimens  selected, 
there  is  a  fairly  pronoimced  vein  of  intrinsic  interest 
and  permanent  worth.  Tiic  divestment  of  inferior 
compositions  of  their  antique  cerements  in  spelling 
and  type  is  a  descent  to  sheer  nakedness. 
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THE  KNIGHT  AND  HIS  WIFE. 

(Fiftttnik  CiHimy,) 

[Tkis  is  a  short  fabU  of  engaging  beauty  and  in- 
Uresis  and  iUustraies  the  old  and  steadfast  helief  in 
the  ascendency  of  Christianity  over  ilie  principle  of 
evil  by  virtue  of  faith  and  prayer ;  btU,  although 
the  feeling  and  spirit  are  congenial,  here  we  have 
a  special  example  of  mariolatry,  with  the  miracu- 
lous transfiguration  of  Our  Lady  for  a  beneficent 
purpose.^ 

There  was  in  a  certain  country  a  knight,  who  was 
at  one  time  very  rich,  and  every  year  he  held  a 
great  feast  in  honour  of  Our  Blessed  Lady.  But  he 
spent  so  largely,  that  he  by  d^^rees  became  poor. 
A  good  woman  he  had  to  his  wife,  who  held  the 
Virgin  as  dear  as  he  did ;  and  sorely  the  fiend 
grudged  therefore. 

The  season  came  round  for  the  yearly  jubilee  to 
Our  Lady,  and  the  poor  knight  had  not  wherewithal 
to  discharge  the  cost  of  the  same  ;  and  he  was 
abashed,  that  he  betook  himself  to  the  forest,  to 
dwell  there  in  solitude  till  the  feast-day  was  passed 
and  gone. 

The  Devil  saw  the  poor  knight's  case,  and  of  his 
wife  was  he  secretly  enamourt  (i ;  but  nought  might 
his  unholy  passion  prevail  through  that  lady's 
virtuous  living  and  the  love  which  Our  Lady  bare 
unto  her. 
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One  day,  while  the  knight  her  lord  was  still  in 
the  green  forest,  came  the  fiend  to  his  side  in 

human  guise,  and  asked  him  why  he  walked  there, 
and  why  he  wore  so  dejected  a  mien. 

Then  the  poor  knight  related  to  the  stranger  his 
story.  I  was  once,"  quoth  he,  "  a  rich  man ;  but 
now  all  is  lost.  I  was  wont  to  celebrate  every  year 
the  feast  of  Our  Blessed  Lady,  and  at  present  I 
lack  money — yea,  for  my  very  livelihood." 

The  stranger  answering  him  said :  If  thou  wilt 
grant  me  my  will,  I  will  give  thee  greater  riches 
than  ever  thou  haddest  before.  Go  to  the  place 
that  I  shall  bid  thee,  and  thou  wilt  find  gold  in 
store.  Then  come  back  hither,  and  speak  with  me 
again,  and  bring  thy  wife  with  thee  along." 

The  poor  knight  wist  not  that  he  was  a  fiend 
that  spake  thus  unto  him,  and  he  promised  to  do  as 
he  bad  him.  So  home  he  went,  and  found  there 
forthwith  money  enough,  as  the  stranger  had  fore- 
told. Right  fain  was  he  hereof,  and  Our  Lady's 
feast  was  held  with  greater  spending  of  gold  and 
silver  than  had  ever  been  remembered. 

The  time  passed  away,  and  the  day  arrived  when 
he  was  to  meet  the  stranger  once  more,  and  to 
bring  his  wife  with  him.  That  gentle  lady  durst 
not  do  other  than  his  bidding,  and  she  made  herself 
ready  accordingly,  and  they  mounted  their  paiireys 
and  rode  forth  toward  the  forest  On  the  way,  by 
the  roadside,  stood  a  chapel  of  Our  Blessed  Lady, 
and  the  knighi  s  wife  said  unto  her  lord,  '*  Let  us 
enter  this  chapel,  and  pray  to  God  to  keep  us  in 
His  fear."  But  the  knight  was  full  of  glee  and 
jollity,  and  recked  nought  of  prayer,  and  to  his 
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lady  quoth  he  :  "  Thou  mayest  get  down,  if  thou 
listest,  and  pray  ;  but  for  me  I  will  proceed  on  my 
journey.  Do  not  tarry  long,  however,  or  I  shall 
wax  wrath." 

The  lady  promised  not  to  overstay,  and  into  the 
chapel  she  hied,  and  placed  herself  nigh  an  image 
of  Our  Blessed  Lady,  where  she  reclined,  and  a 
drowsiness  overtook  her,  so  that  she  fell  asleep. 

Now  Our  Blessed  Lady,  to  requite  that  good 
Wife  of  the  poor  knight  for  all  her  love  to  her,  trans- 
formed herself  into  her  likeness,  and  riding  on  the 
palfrey  rejoined  the  knight,  who  wist  not  that  it 
was  Our  Lady  that  rode  beside  him.  But  when 
they  came  where  it  had  been  appointed  that  they 
should  meet  the  stranger,  he  stood  there  ;  but  be- 
cause he  was  in  truth  a  fiend,  he  knew  her  to  be,  not 
the  knight's  wife,  but  the  Holy  Virgin ;  and  he  cried 
to  the  knight :  **  Traitor,  I  had  thee  bring  thy  wife 
with  thee,  and  in  her  room  thou  hast  brought 
Christ's  Mother !  Hanged  shouldest  thou  be  by 
the  neck  for  thy  falsehood  1 " 

These  words  made  the  knight  wax  fearful ;  and 
he  descended  from  his  horse,  and  sank  on  his  knees 
before  Our  Lady,  shedding  tears  and  imploring 
forgiveness. 

Our  Lady  said  unto  him :  "  Knight,  thou  hast 

erred.  Thou  hast  delivered  thyself  to  the  fiend. 
Return  him  his  gift  Bestir  thyself  henceforth  in 
the  service  of  God,  and  He  will  reinstate  thee  in  thy 
goods.**    She  uttered  these  words  and  vanished. 

The  knight  leapt  on  his  palfrey,  and  rode  to  the 
chapel,  where  his  wife  yet  slept  by  the  altar. 
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[TAere  are  per  haps  few  mare  favourable  and 
more  striking  ^eeifHens  of  early  pt^piUar  mythology 
than  the  little  production  which  we  now  introduce, 

li  is  the  story  of  a  rich  and  covetous  father  who  is 
redeemed  from  eternal  punuhnient  by  the  practual 
piety  and  charity^  as  distinguished  from  the  mere 
adjuration  or  prayers,  of  an  affectionate  son  ;  and 
the  writer  of  the  narrative  has  brought  to  his  task 
no  mean  literary  skill  and  no  ordinary  insight  into 
human  nature.  The  father  who  ts  thus  emanci^ 
pated from  hell  by  his  offering  was  a  rich  franklin 
or  yeoman^  who  by  his  anfarice  had  unconsciously 
brought  about  a  catastrophe  which  put  to  the  test  the 
loyalty  and  love  of  his  young  heir,  good  deeds 

of  the  ChUd  graducUly  release  his  parent  from 
bondage  and  pain,  and  he  reduces  himself  to  poverty 
in  order  to  restore  to  its  owners  properly  which  the 
dead  man  had  }HisappropricUed,  The  father  ulti- 
mately presents  himself  in  the  likeness  of  a  naked 
ehHd;  or^  in  other  words^  is  brought  back  by  prayer 
and  almsdeeds  to  his  original  beauty  and  innocence. 

The  term  attorney,  which  more  than  once  occurs 
here^  must  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  an  cUtomey 
**  in  fact"  or  agent,  exercising  what  is  commonly 
known  as  a  power  of  attorney;  and  the  employment 
of  the  word  is  probably  a  very  early  one. 
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The  tale  breathes  an  air  of  unquestioning  and 
unshaken  Jaith  germane  to  the  priest-ridden  and 
benighted  century  which  prodnctd  it.  In  the  inirth 
duction  to  ike  two  existing  versions  of  it  tn  Httzltti  s 

Popular  Poetry''  1864-66,  the  editor  lias  adduced 
the  principal  analogues  and  imitations  of  it  in  various 
collections  and poems.^ 

He  who  made  both  heaven  and  hell  in  seven  days 
bless  us  all  that  are  here  assembled  together,  old 
and  young,  great  and  small,  if  so  they  lend  good  ear 
to  my  talet  The  best  tale  that  ever  was  told  is 
worth  little  enough,  unless  some  listen  thereto.  So^ 
I  pray  you,  as  many  as  are  now  present,  to  desist 
from  your  talking*  and  to  hear  what  I  am  about 
to  say. 

There  dwelled  in  England  in  old  days,  in  the  fair 

city  of  Bristol,  a  very  rich  lawyer,  who  had  gotten 
into  his  hands  great  possessions,  and  was  a  lord  of 
many  townships,  castles,  and  forests,  and  of  much 
cattle ;  and  he  used  his  craft  in  law  to  beguile  the 
poor  man,  for  he  had  not  the  fear  of  God  before 

his  eyes. 

This  rich  man,  who  was  both  a  merchant  and  an 
usurer,  had  one  only  son,  a  comely  child,  of  rare 
promise,  and  by  him  he  set  all  his  store.  For  his 
sake  he  heaped  up  riches,  and  oppressed  his  neigh- 
bours far  and  wide  ;  for  he  looked  to  make  him, 
whenso  he  himself  should  die,  even  richer  than  he 
was,  and  more  powerful  and  great  than  any  in  all 
that  country. 

It  happened,  when  this  youth  was  twelve  years 
old,  that  his  father  sent  him  to  school  to  learn 
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clergy  ;  and  the  Child  grew  wise  and  witty  and  in 
mishke  of  all  ungodliness.  Then  his  father  devised 
in  his  thought  how  it  would  bestead  his  heir,  so  that 
he  might  not  be  deceived  by  men  when  he  came  to 
full  estate,  and  stood  in  his  father's  place,  to  have 
some  learning  in  law  ;  and  accordingly  he  called  the 
child  to  him,  and  said  to  him  thus :  "  Son,  1  have  it 
in  my  mind  to  cause  thee  for  a  twelvemonth's  space 
to  learn  so  much  of  the  law  of  this  land  as  will 
hinder  thy  neighbours  and  all  others,  when  thou 
comcst  to  manhood,  from  doing  thee  wrong." 

But  the  Child  answered  sofdy :  "  Father,  many 
prosper  well  in  this  world  that  are  no  lawyers,  and 
so  I  trust  that  I  may  do.  That  craft  will  I  never 
study  which  may  put  my  soul  in  jeopardy,  and  be 
to  God's  displeasure.  I  am  loth  to  follow  any 
calling  which  is  contrary  to  my  spiritual  well-being. 
Ever  hath  it  been  my  wish  to  live  by  merchandise, 
in  which  a  man  may  advance  himself  by  honest 
means  in  the  sight  of  heaven.  Here  at  Bristol 
liveth  one  who  is  a  good  and  true  man,  as  I  hear 
tell :  let  me  be  his  bound  prentice  seven  year,  and 
learn  his  business,  and  dwell  under  his  roof.'* 

So  his  father,  seeing  his  bent,  rode  to  Bristol, 
and  made  covenant  with  the  said  merchant  to  take 
his  son  for  seven  years ;  and  the  boy  went  unto  that 
merchant,  and  by  his  courtesy  and  honesty  won  his 
love,  and  the  love  of  all  those  that  came  into  those 
parts  to  buy  and  to  sell  their  goods. 

Now,  meanwhile,  the  Child's  father  pursued  his 
godless  ways,  lending  out  moneys  to  use,  robbing 
the  parson  and  the  vicar  of  their  tenths,  and  wring- 
ing from  the  poor  man  all  he  might,  with  intent  to 
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leave  his  estate  so  that  his  heir  would  be  lifted  by 

his  riches  above  all  others  without  a  peer. 

But,  as  all  things  will  have  an  end,  this  usurer, 
who  was  waxing  in  years,  fell  sick  and  lay  on  his 
bed,  and  doubting  that  his  life  might  draw  to  a  close 
suddenly,  he  summoned'  to  his  side  some  of  the 
chief  men  of  the  country,  that  were  his  neighbours 
and  acquaintance,  and  besought  them  out  of  charity 
to  be  his  executors.  Then,  because  his  goods  had 
been  soJli-gotten,  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord  was  not 
in  him,  no  one  among  them  all  assented  to  be  made 
his  executor,  saying  that  they  would  not  have  to 
do  with  his  aflatrs  from  dread  of  the  wrath  of  God 
upon  them. 

This  sick  usurer  lamented  sorely  his  case,  that 
none  would  for  conscience  sake  be  executor  to  him  ; 
and  seeing  that  he  drew  nigher  and  nigher  to  his 
end,  he  sent  for  his  son,  where  he  lay  at  the  good 
merchant's  house,  seven  mile  thence,  and  when  he 
had  come  to  him,  he  shewed  him  how  it  was,  and 
begged  him,  as  he  was  heir  to  all  his  fair  lands  and 
goods  whatsoever,  to  take  that  office  upon  him. 

Quoth  he :  "  Son,  I  have  gathered  all  this  to- 
gether for  thee,  than  whom  I  have  no  other  heir, 
and  I  see  well  that  in  friendship  there  is  no  trust. 
Do  thou  therefore  this  thing  for  me." 

His  son  turned  away  from  him,  uttering  not  a 
word  ;  and  then  the  dying  man,  when  he  perceived 
his  unwillingness,  further  said  :  "  I  charge  thee,  as 
thou  wilt  have  my  blessing  ere  I  go,  obey  my 
behest'' 

"  Ah  I  father,"  cried  the  boy,  '*  thou  layest  on  me 

a  heavy  charge,  and  thy  command  I  cannot  gainsay. 
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But  on  my  part,  io !  I  enjoin  thee,  on  the  fourteenth 
day  after  thy  passage,  to  appear  before  me,  and  let 

me  behold  thy  spirit,  and  see  whether  it  be  saved  or 
damned ;  and  further  I  pray  and  require  thee,  both 
thou  and  any  that  shali  bear  thee  company  at  that 
time,  to  do  me  no  trespass.'* 

**  Son,"  answered  the  father,  *'  I  agree." 

"Alas,"  thought  the  boy,  **that  for  any  gold  or 
land  of  mine  a  man  s  soul  should  stand  in  peril  to 
be  lost!" 

The  priest  came,  and  gave  that  rich  usurer,  as  he 

lay  on  his  death-bed,  the  glorious  sacrament,  and 
shrove  him,  and  prayed  to  God  to  be  merciful 
unto  him ;  and  when  God  was  so  pleased,  the  sick 
man  passed  away. 

Then  his  good  son  brought  his  father  to  burial, 
and  spread  largesse  among  young  and  old,  and  gave 
much  store  of  gold  to  holy  priests,  so  that  there 
was  great  mourning  and  many  a  dirge  for  the  rich 
usurer ;  and  the  boy,  who  began  to  draw  toward 
man's  estate,  sold  his  father's  cattle  and  houses  and 
lands,  and  with  the  money  he  kept  in  his  service  a 
hundred  priests,  causing  them  to  say  for  his  father's 
soul  thirty  trentals  of  masses.  So  ^is  pious  youth 
dispossessed  himself  of  almost  all  that  rich  usurers 
goods,  till  gold  he  had  none,  and  where  he  was  heir 
to  so  much  riches  there  was,  as  the  fortnight  drew 
near  to  completion,  no  poorer  man  than  him  in  the 
whole  land. 

Now,  when  the  day  arrived  wherein  he  had 
appointed  to  meet  his  father,  he  repaired  to  the 
chamber  in  which  his  father  had  died,  and  remained 
there  in  prayer  nearly  to  noon ;  and  toward  midday, 
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as  he  knelt  praying,  there  came  a  flash  of  lightning 
and  a  peal  of  thunder,  and  he  muttered  Bene- 
dicite  !  and  called  upon  God  for  succour. 

And  as  he  thus  knelt  and  prayed,  his  fathers 
spirit  appeared  to  him,  as  he  had  enjoined*  flaming 
like  a  glowing  coal,  and  the  devil  led  it  by  the  neck 
in  a  gleaming  chain. 

The  boy  said :  I  conjure  thee,  whatever  thou 
art,  speak  to  me." 

The  spirit  answered :  "  I  am  thy  father  that  begat 
thee.    Now  thou  may  est  perceive  my  sad  estate." 

*'  It  pierceth  my  heart,  lather,"  answered  the  boy 
again,  "  to  behold  thee  in  such  sorrowful  plight." 

The  spirit  replied :  "  Son,  I  fare  thus,  as  thou 
seest  me  to-day,  because  I  got  my  estate  by  deceit 
and  extortion ;  unless  it  be  restored,  I  shall  go  in 
this  guise  a  hundred  year  henceforward.  Ease  me 
therefore  of  my  bond,  for  till  then  my  soul  is  in 
durance" 

"  Nay,  father,  not  so,  if  God  will  give  me  grace, 
pledge  me  that  this  same  day  fortnight  ye  will 
return  to  me  in  this  place,  and  I  shall  labour  all  I 
can  meanwhile  to  bring  thy  soul  into  a  better  state.** 

The  spirit  gave  its  assent,  and  in  a  clap  of 
thunder  vanished  ;  and  on  the  next  day  following 
the  boy  went  to  Bristol  to  seek  his  former  master, 
the  good  merchant.  To  whom :  "  I  have  served 
you,  sir,"  quoth  he,  **  many  a  day  ;  for  the  love  of 
God,  be  my  friend.  My  lather  has  passed  ;  and  I 
need  a  little  sum  of  gold,  until  1  have  found  a  chap- 
man for  the  residue  of  my  heritage." 

But  the  good  merchant  blamed  him  for  parting 
with  his  patrimony,  and  said  to  him  thus  :    If  so  it 
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is  that  need  presseth,  I  will  lend  thee  a  hundred 
marks,  and  I  will  not  ask  for  the  same  ogain  this 

seven  year.** 

The  youth  avowed  that  he  must  find  some  one  to 
buy  his  lands  that  still  remained  to  him ;  and  when 
he  told  the  good  merchant  that  his  steward  held 
them  to  be  worth  a  hundred  pounds,  the  oiher  said 
unto  him,  **  I  will  give  thee  three  hundred  all  truly 
told" ;  and  when  the  youth  consented,  he  fetched  the 
gold,  and  counted  it  out  to  him,  and  the  son  of  the 
rich  usurer  was  right  glad  in  his  heart,  and  thanked 
his  master,  and  went  his  way. 

So  now  he  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  and  pub- 
blished  in  all  churches  and  all  markets,  that  whoso, 
man  or  woman,  had  suflfered  loss  by  his  father, 
should  come  to  him,  arid  he  would  satisfy  them  to 
the  fulL  And  he  did  as  he  made  promise  till  the 
money  was  all  spent,  and  the  second  fortnight 
passed  away. 

Then  he  prepared  to  meet  the  spirit,  as  he  had 
done  before,  and  knelt  down  and  prayed  against  the 
hour  when  it  behoved  it  to  appear ;  and  when  the 
youth  beheld  him,  the  burning  chain  was  no  longer 
on  his  neck,  and  the  red  fiame  in  which  he  had 
been  wrapped  was  turned  to  blackness. 

"  Now,  father,"  said  the  youth,  "tell  me  how  it 
goeth  with  thee." 

All  the  better  for  thee,  son,"  quoth  the  spirit ; 
"  blessed  be  the  day  that  I  begat  thee!  Yet  I  live 
still  in  much  pain  and  woe,  and  so  must  continue 
till  my  term  is  fulfilled/* 

'*  Father,"  answered  the  youth  then,  say  to  me 
now  what  goeth  most  grievously  against  thee  ?  " 
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Tenths  and  offerings,  that  I  refused,  son,  and 
never  would  pay,"  returned  the  spirit,  "are  the 
cause  why  I  remain,  all  thy  good  almsdeeds  not- 
withstanding, thus  wretched  and  forlorn.  Give  me 
back  my  pledge,  for  there  is  no  remedy,  and  I 
must  be  gone." 

The  youth  replied  thus :  I  shall  still  once  more 
essay  what  I  may  do,  father.  Promise  me  again 
that  thou  wilt  be  visible  to  me  a  fortnight  from  this 
day  in  the  same  place,  and  I  will  against  then  try 
what  to  amend  thy  cheer  I  can  do." 

To  his  old  master,  the  kind  merchant  at  Bristol, 
he  betook  himself,  and  said  to  him  :  "  Sir,  it  is  so, 
that  I  lack  yet  a  little  sum  of  money,  to  make 
another  barjg^in."  And  as  he  spake  he  wept 

The  merchant  replied :  Thou  art  a  fool ;  thou 
hast  been  among  bad  company,  and  hast  lost  money 
at  cards  or  dice.  Thou  hast  nought  left  that  thou 
canst  sell.    Thou  art,  1  doubt,  an  unthrift." 

But  the  youth  offered  to  become  a  bondservant 
to  the  merchant,  himself  and  all  his  heirs  for  ever, 
if  he  might  have  for  which  he  prayed  ;  incl  the  good 
merchant  softened  toward  him  once  more,  saying, 
"  How  much  wouldest  thou  ?  " 

He  said :  '*  Forty  marks  will  supply  me.'* 

That  burgher  loved  the  youth  so  well  in  his  heart, 
that  into  his  inner  chamber  he  went  and  fetched 
the  money,  and  he  gave  it  to  him,  saying  :  Thou 
didst  ask  me  for  forty  marks,  and,  lo  1  forty  pounds 
herewith  I  give  thee;  and  God  bless  thee  to 
boot!" 

The  youth  departed,  light  of  heart,  and  to  all  the 
churches  far  and  near  where  his  father  owed  tenths 
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and  offerings  he  went  on  pilo^riniagc,  and  paid  them 
one  and  all  whatso  they  demanded,  till  his  money 
was  utterly  spent ;  and  as  he  returned  home  hungry 
and  penniless,  he  met  an  old  man  by  the  way»  who 
said  to  him  :  **  Sir,  it  is  so  Lhai  your  father  owed 
me  for  a  measure  of  corn.  I  beg  thee  pay  me 
therefore.'* 

The  youth  humbled  himself  before  the  man,  and 

said  to  him,  kneeling  on  one  knee,  that  guld  he  had 
none  ;  but  he  stripped  off  his  own  doublet,  and  laid 
it  on  the  shoulders  of  the  other,  saying,  "  It  is  all» 
father,  that  I  have " ;  and  he  went  on  his  journey 
in  his  shirt  and  breeches,  till  he  came  to  his  own 
iiouse,  where  his  father  s  spirit  was  to  visit  him. 

He  knelt  and  prayed  long,  and  presently  he 
became  aware  of  the  gladdest  song  that  ever  was 
heard,  and  when  it  was  ended,  by  a  light  which 
burned  more  brightly  than  a  thousand  lurches,  a 
naked  child,  led  by  an  angel  of  God,  stood  before 
him. 

"  Son,"  said  the  vision,  "  blessed  be  thou,  and  all 
that  shall  be  born  of  thee  I " 

*'  Father,"  he  answered,  *'  1  rejoice  to  behold  thee 
in  that  state  in  which  thou  now  art,  and  I  trust  that 
thou  art  saved." 

**  Son,"  the  vision  answered,  "  I  go  to  heaven. 

God  Almighty  reward  thee,  and  make  thee  prosper! 
Now  yield  me  up  my  pledge  that  1  gave  to  thee, 
and  I  go." 

And  the  youth  discharged  his  father  from  that 

hour,  and  to  heaven  he  went. 

Then  the  Child,  thanking  God  and  Our  Blessed 
Lady,  went  anon  to  Bristol ;  and  he  was  in  his 
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poor  array,  for  his  gay  clothes  had  he  given  for  the 
measure  of  corn.  And  when  the  burgher,  his  old 
master,  espied  him,  he  asked  him  what  he  had  done 
to  bring  himself  to  such  a  pass. 

He  said ;  "  I  have  come  to  yield  myself  to  thy 
service  to  my  life's  end." 

But  the  merchant  would  not  take  that  answer, 
and  said  to  him  :  Now,  tell  me,  son,  by  the  love 
which  is  between  us,  why  thou  goest  thus,  and  how 
thou  nicikcst  thy  thrift  so  thin." 

"Sir,"  answered  the  young  man,  then,  "all  my 
goods  have  I  sold  to  get  my  father  into  heaven ; 
for  through  his  covetous  and  unholy  life  so  many 
had  he  set  against  him  that  no  man  would  be 
his  executor  or  atiorney."  And  he  set  before 
him  the  whole  story  of  his  fathers  appearances, 
and  how  at  length  he  was  admitted  to  bliss,  And 
so,"  he  said,  "  now  all  my  sorrow,  sir,  is  healed  and 
assuaged." 

"  Son,"  quoth  the  kind  merchant,  "  blessings  on 
thy  name,  that  thou  couldest  so  impoverish  thyself 
to  save  thy  own  father's  soul !   All  the  world  shall 

do  thee  honour.  Thou  art  a  steadfast,  and  true 
friend,  the  like  whereof  I  have  seldom  seen.  Few 
sons  would  thus  save  their  fathers  after  they  were 
gone.  Executors  know  I  many  an  one,  but  none 
such  as  thou  art.  Now  I  say  unto  thee,  I  make 
thee  partner  with  me  in  Bristol  to  buy  and  to  sell 
for  me  as  I  should  myself  do ;  and  seeing  that  I 
have  no  child  to  come  after  me,  thou  shalt  be  to 
me  a  son,  and  shalt  inherit  all  my  goods  when  I 
am  dead." 

And  the  merchant  wedded  him  to  a  rich  man's 
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dai^hter  of  that  country,  and  in  the  process  of  time 
dying  left  to  him,  as  he  had  said,  all  his  lands,  cattle, 

and  goods ;  so  that  he  became  greater  in  wealth 
than  before,  and  through  the  blessing  of  God  the 
treastire  which  he  had  restored  to  holy  Church  and 
the  poor  was  given  back  to  him  twofold 
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\Tkis  story  is  proktbiy  of  German  origin^  and  in 
its  present  shape  belongs  to  the  first  qnarter  of  the 

sixteenth  century.  Subsequently  the  references  to 
iJu  idea  in  our  literature  are  almost  innu7nerable, 
and  the  narrative  in  a  curtailed  form^  under  the 
title  of  Tom  Piper,  gained  a  permanent  place  in  the 
nursery  library.  Although,  no  doubly  the  legend  is 
derived  J  ram  a  Teutonic  source^  t/iere  is  an  indication 
that  the  English  writer  in  this  case  was  immediately 
indebted  to  a  French  text  which  le^s  the  scene  in 
Orleans.  In  Haztitts  *^  Popular  Poetry*^  iii.  54-59, 
( 1 849)  will  be  found  a  detailed  account  of  the  various 
phases  through  which  the  belief  m  the  enclianled 
properties  of  a  ham^  tabor^  or  other  object  passed  in 
the  course  of  time  in  different  countries  /  and  perhaps 
tlu  myth  of  the  '*  Rat-catcher  of  JIanielen  "  comes 
nearest  to  the  present  composition,  which  is  one  of  the 
large  series  reflecting  on  the  lax  morality  of  the 
Popish  clergy  just  prior  to  the  Reformation,  The 
friary  it  may  be  noted,  is  not  clothed  with  any  power 
of  invocation  or  exorcism  to  extriccUe  himself  from 
the  dilemma  in  which  he  is  placed  by  the  boy,'\ 

God  that  died  for  all  give  them  a  good  life  and 
long  that  listen  to  my  tale  I 

A.  L.  c 
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There  was  a  man  in  a  certain  country  who  in 
process  o£  time  had  three  wives.  By  the  first  he 
had  a  son,  who  was  a  light-hearted  lad ;  but  by  the 
other  twain  issue  had  he  none. 

His  father  loved  this  boy  well  ;  but  his  stcpddmc 
looked  upon  him  with  an  evil  eye,  and  stinted  him 
in  his  victual,  and  did  him  many  a  shrewd  turn. 

At  length  she  said  unto  the  goodman  :  "  I  heartily 
pray  you,  sir,  that  you  would  put  away  this  boy, 
who  is  a  cursed  plague  to  mc,  and  let  him  serve 
some  one  else  who  will  give  him  his  desert" 

Her  husband  answered  her»  saying:  "Woman, 
he  is  but  a  child.  Let  him  abide  with  us  another 
year,  till  he  is  better  able  to  shift.  We  have  a 
man,  a  stout  carl,  who  keeps  our  beasts  afield  ; 
look,  the  boy  shall  take  his  place,  and  we  will  have 
the  fellow  In  the  stead  of  him  at  home." 

To  which  the  good  wife  agreed. 

So  on  the  morrow  the  little  lad  was  sent  to  tend 
the  sheep,  and  all  the  way  he  sang  out  of  the  gaiety 
of  his  heart ;  and  his  dinner  he  carried  with  him  in 
a  clout.  But  when  he  came  to  see  what  his  step- 
dame  had  given  him  to  eat,  he  had  small  lust  thereto, 
and  he  took  but  little,  thinking  that  he  would  get 
more  when  he  returned  homeward  at  sundown. 

The  boy  sat  on  a  hill-side,  watching  his  sheep 
and  singing,  when  there  came  along  an  aged  man, 
and  stood  still,  when  he  espied  the  child,  saying  unto 
him,  **  Son,  God  bless  thee ! " 

•*  Welcome,  father,"  the  boy  replied. 

The  old  man  said  :  "I  hunger  sore ;  hast  thou 
any  food  of  which  thou  mightest  give  me  even 
some  ?  " 
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The  child  returned :  "  To  such  victual  as  I  have 
thou  art  welcome,  father." 

So  he  gave  the  old  man  the  rest  of  his  dinner, 
and  thereof  he  was  full  fain.  He  ate,  and  gruc^ed 
not    To  please  him  was  not  hard. 

Then,  when  he  had  finished,  he  said:  '*  Gramercy, 
child  ;  and  for  the  meat  which  thou  hast  spared  me 
I  will  give  thee  three  things.  Tell  me  now  what 
they  shall  be." 

The  boy  thought  in  his  mind,  and  anon :  "  I 
would/'  quoth  he,  "have  a  bow,  wherewith  I  could 
shoot  birds." 

'*  I  will  find  thee  incontinently,"  said  the  stranger, 
'*  one  that  shall  last  thee  through  thy  whole  life, 
and  shall  never  need  renewing.  Thou  hast  but  to 
draw  it,  and  it  will  hit  the  mark.'* 

Then  he  handed  him  the  bow  and  the  arrows; 
and  when  the  child  saw  them,  aloud  he  laughed,  and 
was  mightily  content. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  if  I  had  a  pipe,  ii  it  were  ever 
so  small,  then  I  should  be  glad." 

**A  pipe  I  here  give  thee,"  the  old  man  said, 
"which  hath  in  it  strange  properties;  for  ill  who- 
soever, save  thyself,  shall  hear  it,  when  thou 
playest,  must  dance  to  the  music  perforce.  I 
promised  thee  three  things.  Say,  what  is  to  be 
the  last?" 

'*  1  seek  nothing  more,"  replied  the  boy. 

"  Nothing  ?  "  quoth  the  stranger.  "  Speak,  and 
thou  hast  thy  will/' 

"  Well,"  said  he,  musing,  "  I  have  at  home  a 
stepdame — a  shrewd  wife  she — and  she  oftentimes 
looks  iil-favouredly  at  me,  as  though  she  meant  me 
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no  lov&    Now,  prythee,  when  so  she  looketh  in 

that  wise,  let  her  laugh  till  she  f  ill  to  the  earth, 
and  laugh  still,  unless  I  bid  her  to  desist." 

"  It  is  granted/'  said  the  stranger.      Farewell  1 " 

*'  God  keep  thee,  sir,**  said  the  boy. 

The  evening  drew  on,  and  Jack  wended  home- 
ward in  great  glee.  He  took  his  pipe  and  played  it, 
and  all  his  beasts  and  his  dog  danced  to  it  in  a  row. 
He  played  as  he  went  along,  and  the  sheep  and 
kine  followed  at  his  heels  and  the  dog,  dancing  all 
the  way,  till  they  came  to  his  father's  abucle  ;  and  he 
put  by  the  pipe,  and  saw  that  all  was  fast,  and  then 
walked  he  into  the  house. 

His  £aither  sat  at  his  supper,  and  Jack  said  unto 
him,  "  I  am  a  hungered,  sir  ;  my  dinner  I  might  not 
eat,  and  I  have  had  charge  of  the  beasts  the  whole 
day," 

The  husbandman  threw  a  capon's  wing  toward 
him  and  told  him  to  eat  it    The  goodwife  sorely 

grudged  that  he  should  have  so  fair  a  morsel,  and 
eyed  him  sourly.  But  she  straightway  fell  to 
laughing,  and  she  laughed,  and  she  laughed,  till 
she  could  no  longer  stand  or  sit,  and  fell  on  the 
floor,  laughing  still,  and  she  ceased  not  till  she  was 
half-dead  ;  and  then  the  boy  said,  **  Dame,  enough  1" 
and  she  laughed  not  a  whit  more,  which  made  them 
both  amazed. 

Now  this  goodwife  loved  a  friar,  who  oftentimes 
came  to  the  house ;  and  when  he  next  shewed  him- 
self she  made  complaint  to  him  of  the  boy,  and  told 
him  how  Jack  had  caused  her  to  laugh,  and  had 
mocked  her,  and  she  prayed  this  friar  to  meet  him 
on  the  morrow  and  beat  him  for  his  pains. 
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"  I  will  do  thy  pleasure  as  thou  desirest,"  quuth 
the  friar. 

'*  Do  not  foiget,"  quoth  the  goodwife.  "  1  trow 
he  is  some  witch." 

So  the  morning  following  the  boy  went  forth 
to  drive  his  father^s  beasts  to  the  field,  and  he  took 
with  him  his  bow  and  his  pipe.  And  the  friar  rose 
betimes  likewise,  lest  he  might  be  too  iate»  and  he 
approached  the  boy,  and  thus  he  accosted  him  : 

What,  forsooth,  hast  thou  clone  by  thy  step- 
mother. Jack,  that  she  is  angered  at  thee  ?  Tell  me 
what  it  is ;  and  if  thou  canst  not  satisfy  me,  surely  I 
will  beat  thee.** 

"What  aileth  thee?"  asked  Jack.  "My  dame 
fares  as  well  as  thou.  Have  done  with  thy  chiding. 
Come»  wilt  thou  see  how  I  can  bring  down  a  bird 
with  my  bow,  and  what  other  things  I  can  do? 
Though  I  be  a  little  fellow,  I  will  shoot  yonder  bird, 
and  yours  it  shall  be," 

"  Shoot  on,"  said  the  friar. 

The  bird  was  hit  surely  enough,  and  dropped  into 
a  thorn-bush. 

"  Go  and  fetch  it,"  said  Jack. 

The  friar  stepped  into  the  middle  of  the  brambles 
and  picked  up  die  bird.  Jack  put  the  pipe  to  his  lips 
and  began  to  play.  The  friar  let  the  bird  fall  and 
set  to  dancing,  and  the  louder  the  pipe  sounded  the 
higher  he  leapt,  and  the  more  the  briars  tore  his 
clothes  and  pierced  his  flesh.  His  dress  was  now 
in  shreds,  and  the  blood  streamed  from  his  legs 
and  arms.  Jack  played  all  the  faster,  and  laughed 
withaL 

"  Gentle  Jack,"  gasped  out  the  friar,    hold  thy 
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hand.    I  have  danced  so  long  that  I  am  like  to  die. 

Let  me  go,  and  I  promise  thee  I  will  never  again 
offer  thee  harm." 

Jump  out  on  the  other  side/'  quoth  the  boy, 
pausing,  "  and  get  thee  gone." 

And  the  holy  man  made  all  the  haste  he  could 
for  shame's  sake ;  for  the  thorns  had  almost  stripped 
him  to  the  skin,  and  covered  him  with  blood. 

When  he  reached  the  house  they  wondered  where 
he  had  been,  and  how  he  had  fallen  into  such  a 
sorry  plight.  The  goodwife  said  :  '*  I  see  well, 
father,  by  thine  array  that  thou  hast  come  to  some 
mischief.    What  has  befallen  thee  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  with  thy  son,"  he  replied  "  The 
devil  overcome  him,  for  no  one  else  may  !" 

Then  entered  the  goodman»  and  his  wife  said 
unto  him :  "  Here  is  a  pretty  matter !  Thy  dear 
son  hath  well-nigh  slain  this  holy  friar.  Alack! 
alack ! " 

The  goodman  said  :  '*  Benedicite  !  what  hath  the 
boy  been  doing  to  thee,  friar  ?  " 

*'  He  made  me  dance  willy-willy  among  the 
briars,  and,  by  Our  Lady,  the  pipe  went  so  merrily 
that  I  might  have  danced  till  I  burst  myself.** 

"  Hadst  thou  met  with  thy  death  so,  father," 
said  the  goodman,  "  it  had  been  a  great  sin." 

At  night,  at  the  usual  hour,  the  boy  came  back, 
and  his  hither  called  him  unto  him,  and  questioned 
him  about  the  friar. 

**  Father,"  said  Jack,  "  I  did  nought,  I  tell  thee, 
but  play  him  a  tune" 

*'  Well,"  answered  the  goodman,  let  me  hear 
this  pipe  myself." 
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"  Heaven  forbid ! "  cried  the  friar,  wringing  his 
hands. 

"Yea,**  quoth  the  goodman^  '*glve  us  some 

music,  Jack." 

"  If,"  entreated  the  friar  piteously,  "  thou  wilt 
indeed  have  him  play,  hrst  bind  me  to  some 
post  If  I  hear  that  pipe  I  must  fain  dance,  and 
then  my  life  is  nought  worth.    I  am  a  dead  man." 

They  fastened  him  to  a  post  in  the  centre  of  the 
hall,  and  they  all  laughed  at  his  distress,  and  one 
said,  *'  The  friar  is  out  of  danger  of  failing  now.*' 

"  Now,  boy,"  said  the  goodman,  "  play  on." 

"That  will  I  do,  father,"  he  repHed,  "  tih  you 
bid  me  hold,  and  I  warrant  ye  shall  have  music 
enough." 

As  soon  as  the  boy  took  up  the  pipe  and  laid  his 
mouth  to  it,  all  began  to  dance  and  jump,  faster  and 
faster,  and  higher  and  higher,  as  ihough  they  were 
out  of  their  wits.  Even  the  friar  struck  his  head 
against  the  post  and  screamed  with  pain.  Some 
leapt  over  the  table;  some  tumbled  against  the 
chairs  ;  some  fell  in  the  fire.  Jack  passed  out  into 
the  street,  and  they  all  followed  hini,  capering  wildly 
as  they  went.  The  neighbours  started  at  the  sound, 
and  came  out  of  their  houses,  springing  over  the 
fences  ;  and  many  that  had  gone  to  rest  jumped  out 
of  bed  and  hurried  into  the  village,  naked  as  they 
were,  and  joined  the  throng  at  Jack's  heels.  A 
phrenzy  was  upon  them  all,  and  they  bounded  into 
the  air,  and  looked  not  whither  they  plunged ;  and 
some  that  could  no  longer  keep  their  feet  for  lame- 
ness danced  on  all  fours. 
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The  goodman  said  to  his  son,  Jack,  I  trow  it  is 
best  to  give  over." 

"  Let  it  be  so/'  said  the  boy,  and  he  desisted  from 

his  playing  accordingly. 

"  This  is  the  merriest  sport,"  said  the  goodman, 
"  that  I  have  known  this  seven  year.'* 

Thou  cursed  boy ! "  exdaimed  the  friar,  when 
they  returned  to  the  house,  "  I  summon  thee  before 
the  judge.    Look  thou  be  there  on  Friday." 

"  Good/'  answered  the  boy ;  "  1  will.  I  would 
with  ail  my  heart  it  were  already  come." 

Friday  arrived,  and  friar  Topas  and  the  step* 
dame,  and  the  wiiole  {>arty,  appeared,  and  the  judj^e 
was  in  his  place,  and  there  was  a  goodly  gatheruig 
of  people,  for  there  were  many  other  cases  to  be 
heard.  The  friar  was  fain  to  wait  till  his  turn  came, 
and  then  he  addressed  the  judge,  saying  to  him  : 

"  See,  my  lord,  I  have  brought  a  boy  to  thee 
who  hath  wrought  me  and  others  many  grievous 
trouble  and  sorrow.  He  is  a  necromancer  such  as 
in  all  this  country  hath  not  his  like." 

'*  I  hold  him  for  a  witch,"  put  in  the  goodwife, 
and  scowled  at  Jack ;  and  forthwith  she  set  to  laugh- 
ing till  she  fell  down,  and  none  could  tell  what  she 
ailed,  or  whence  her  great  mirth  arose. 

"  Woman,"  said  the  judge,  "tell  thy  tale."  But 
she  could  not  utter  another  word,  though  Jack 
stayed  her  lai^hter  as  he  had  power  given  to  him 
to  do  so  by  the  stranger  on  the  hillside 

Then  spake  Friar  Topas,  and  said:  *'  My  lord,  this 
boy  will  worst  us  all  unless  you  soundly  chastise 
him.  He  hath,  sir,  a  pipe  that  will  make  you  dance 
and  hop  till  you  are  well-nigh  spent" 
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The  judge  said,  "  This  pipe  I  fain  would  see,  and 
know  what  sort  of  mirth  it  maketh." 

''Many!  God  forbid!"  quodi  the  friar»  '*ttU  I 
am  out  of  the  hearing  of  it" 

**  Play  on,  Jack,"  said  the  judge*  **  and  let  me  see 
what  thou  canst  da" 

Jack  set  the  pipe  to  his  lips  and  blew»  and  the 
whole  room  was  quickly  in  motion.  The  judge 
spning  over  the  desk  and  bruised  both  his  shins  ; 
and  he  shouted  out  to  the  boy  to  cease  for  God's 
sake  and  the  love  of  the  Virgin. 

Well,"  said  Jack,  *'  I  will  if  they  will  promise 
that  they  will  never  again  do  me  trespass  so 
long  as  1  live." 

Then  as  many  as  were  there,  the  friar,  the  step- 
dame,  and  the  rest,  sware  before  the  judge  that  they 
would  keep  the  peace  toward  the  boy,  and  help  him 
to  their  power  at  all  seasons  against  his  enemies ; 
and  when  they  had  done  so  jack  bad  the  judge 
farewell,  and  all  proceeded  merrily  hpme. 

And  thus  it  may  be  seen  how  the  boy,  because 
he  was  courteous  and  kind  to  the  old  man  whom 
he  met  on  the  hillside  while  he  tended  his  father  s 
beasts,  prospered,  and  kept  every  one  in  his  country 
in  his  fear  for  evermore.  For  the  old  man  was  in 
truth  a  magician. 
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{Stxieen/A  CefUuty,) 

\^TAis  is  one  of  those  strange  inventions  which 
belong  to  the  period  of  transition  from  Eastern  fable 
and  medueval  demmology  to  a  reviual  of  the  mira- 
culous intervention  of  Christ  in  response  to  prayer. 

The  prevalent  superstition  was  and  is,  that  in- 
vocations to  the  Deity  are  efficacious  in  producing 
desired  results  both  internally  and  externally ;  and 
this  belief  is  an  exact  inversion  of  the  real  nature 
aud  value  of  prayer,  the  operation  and  virtue  of 
which  are  limited  to  its  influence  on  our  feelings  and 
conduct, 

A  blacksmith,  who  is  filled  with  impious  pride 

on  account  of  Iiis  ynastcrjul  knoiuledirc  of  his  craft, 
incurs  the  displeasure  of  Our  Lord,  who  visits  him 
for  the  purpose  of  humiliating  his  presumption.  It 
eventuates  in  Christ  undertaking  to  do  what  the 
man  with  all  his  experience  considers  to  be  impos- 
sible. The  smith  has  a  motlier-in-la^v,  7vho  has 
been  ded-ndden  upward  of  forty  years,  and  Christ 
engages  to  bring  her  back  io  youth  by  laying  her 
on  the  forge,  and  hammering  her  out.  The  miracle 
is  performed,  and  the  old  woman  is  restored  to  vigour 
and  beauty. 

But  the  smith  unluckily  essays  without  Divine 
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intervention  to  achieve  a  similar  triumph  in  the  case 
of  his  wife,  and  bums  her  to  death,  Bui  prayers 
are  addressed  to  fesus;  and  He  reappears^  resus* 
dtaies  the  woman,  and  from  the  flames  is  seen  to 
emerge  the  subject  of  the  second  experiment,  **  bright 
as  a  blossom^'  and  a  thousand-fold  younger  than  she 
was  before.  Of  course^  one  can  only  look  on  suck  a 
narraiive  as  apiece  of  wkimsicality,  since  tke  central 
incident  at  once  removes  it  out  of  the  category  of 
prodigies  (ucmnplished  by  leechdom  or  legerdemain. 
To  tke  Elizahetkan  reader^  for  wham  tke  little  tale 
was  written,  tke  particulars  may  kave  presented 
7iothing  bcyojid  a  humorous  exercise  of  fancy.  The 
serious  side  was  not  considered. 

The  proposed  made  by  fesus  to  the  smith  to 
enable  a  blind  man  to  guide  himself  by  means  of 
a  rod  of  steel  has  probably  some  reference  to  the 
ancient  theory  of  magnetism. 

The  description  of  the  blacksmith  himself  imports 
a  person  of  much  higher  social  and  financial  con- 
sideration than  an  operative  of  tkat  class  at  tke 
present  day ;  and  the  hero  of  th£  story,  in  fact, 
belonged  to  a  period  when  the  calling  was  far  more 
lucrative  and  prominent^  owing  to  more  primitive 
travelling  conditions  and  tke  universal  use  of  horses 
for  nearly  all  purposes,  hi  England  it  was  the 
same  as  elsewhere  :  the  forge  and  the  smithy  were  an 
essential  feature  in  every  locality,  great  and  small; 
and  tke  leading  members  of  tke  trade  formed  from 
tke  seventeentk  century  a  Guild,  wkick  still  exists, 
though  shorn  of  its  original  significance  and  practical 
valueJ] 
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God  that  died  on  a  tree  yield  His  grace  unto 
them  that  will  hearken  unto  me,  and  1  shall  tell  of 
a  marvel 

In  Egypt  there  dwelt  asmith»  who  prospered  long 
and  welt,  and  had  land  and  fee,  and  husbandmen  at 

his  bidding/.  This  smith  was  a  cunning  artificer, 
and  could,  by  my  troth,  work  in  any  metal ;  and  he 
was  wont  to  boast  that,  save  himself,  there  was  none 
that  followed  that  same  craft  worth  a  straw. 

Now  Our  Blessed  Lord  was  wrath  with  this 
smith  by  reason  of  his  pride  and  vain-glory,  and 
thought  how  He  might  compass  his  chastisement 
And  so  it  happened  on  a  day,  that,  as  he  stood  at  his 
forge  working,  Our  Lord  came  unto  him  secretly, 
and  said  unto  him :  "  Lo,  1  have  a  thing  for  thee 
to  do ;  and  if  thou  canst  do  it,  thou  shalt  be  well 
paid,  r  faith." 

**  Say  on,"  replied  the  smith,  as  one  that  wist  not 
who  spake  thus  unto  him,  "  for  I  am  a  master  of  all 
this  cunning ;  and  whatever  thou  shalt  be  pleased 
to  command,  it  shall  be  done  to  point" 

Then  said  Our  Blessed  Lord  unto  him :  **  Canst 

thou  make  a  yard  of  steel  to  lead  a  blind  man,  so 
that  he  may  never  fail?  If  so  thou  canst  this 
accomplish,  then  I  will  salute  thee  a  master  of  thy 
calling." 

Then  the  smith  fell  into  a  study,  and  presently 
answered  the  stranger  thus  :  "  Sir,  I  trow  thou  art 
mad  or  something  worse  to  talk  of  such  thii^s.  If 
a  man  be  blind,  he  must  have  a  fellow  who  can 
see  to  lead  him  in  the  way.  For  if  two  blind  men 
walk  together,  they  commonly  both  fall  into  the 
ditch ;  and  how  should  a  blind  man  with  a  blind  rod. 
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be  the  steel  never  so  hard,  find  his  way  ?  Nay ;  it 
is  false.** 

"  Well/'  said  Our  Blessed  Lord  unto  the  smith, 
*  1  can  make  such  a  rod,  or  I  can  restore  an  old 
man  to  his  youth,  as  he  was  before." 

**  I  have  an  old  quean  here  with  me,"  the  smith 
said  ;  *'  she  is  my  wife's  mother,  and  it  is  forty  years 
or  more  since  she  set  foot  to  ground.  By  my  faith, 
if  thou  couldst  make  her  young  again,  then  right 
glad  were  I.'* 

Our  Lord  said :  •*  Where  is  she  ?  Let  me  see  her, 
and  I  shall  shew  thee  a  feat  beyond  thy  reach." 

The  smith  hastened  to  fetch  his  dame,  where  she 
lay  a-bed. 

"  Mother,"  quoth  he,  "  art  thou  asleep  ?    I  have 

come  for  thee,  that  th(;u  mayest  be  mcide  young 
again."  And  he  pulled  her  out  of  the  place  where 
she  lay,  and  carried  her  on  his  shoulders  back  to 
the  stranger,  and  her  cries  and  struggles  heeded  not 

Our  Lord  said  unto  him  :  "  Verily,  smith,  it  shall 
be  done  unto  her  as  I  say.  Take  her  now,  and 
put  her  on  thy  forge,  and  make  her  fast,  that  she  fall 
not  therefrom,  and  with  thy  bellows  blow  thy  best." 

He  blew  as  he  was  commanded  by  the  stranger, 
till  the  fire  roared,  and  the  old  wife  was  as  red  as  a 
hot  coal ;  yet  pain  surtered  she  none. 

The  smith  said :  *'  Now  is  it  all  oven  She  will 
never  eat  meat  more.    I  have  blown  till  I  sweat" 

"  Let  me  alone,"  quoth  the  stranger.  "  Thou  shak 
behold  anon  a  full  fair  woman  in  place  of  thy  old 
beldame." 

He  blessed  her,  and  said  unto  her,  "  Dame, 

awake."    And  he  bad  the  smith  to  strike  her  with 
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his  hammer,  and  straightway  she  arose,  and  was 
comely  and  young  to  the  sight 

Our  Lord  said  to  the  smith  :  "  She  is  whole  once 
more.  We  have  made  her  young  again  with  hammer 
and  bellows.  There  is  none  in  Egypt  that  may 
surpass  her.  Behold,  one  that  was  an  old  crone  is 
now  as  though  she  were  but  thirty  years  of  her  age. 
Now  ackn  owledge  me  for  thy  master.'* 

"  Sir, "  then  quoth  the  smith,  "  1  dare  well  say 
that,  an*  a  man  were  dead,  thou  mightest  make  him 
live  SLgaan  by  thy  excellent  craft  and  mastership. 
Now  wh.u  shall  I  pay  thee,  ere  thou  gocst,  to  teach 
me  this  art  ?  " 

Our  Lord  rejoined :  *'  What  thou  seekest  is  in 
vain  ;  thou  canst  never  compass  these  things.  And 
I  prythee  do  not  essay  them,  lest  thou  shouldest  be 
deceived.  But  leave  thy  boasting  ;  for  whatsoever 
thou  knowest,  there  is  ever  much  to  learn.  My 
name  is  Jesus,  and  I  now  depart  from  thee  to  go 
into  another  country." 

And  Our  Lord  was  lost  to  view. 

When  Our  Lord  was  no  longer  manifest  to  the 
smith,  the  smith  went  and  called  his  wife  Joan,  de- 
siring her  to  come  to  him  ;  who  cried  out,  and  asked 
him  if  he  wist  not  well  that  she  was  in  no  case  to 
come,  as  he  bad  her,  for  she  was  lame  and  might 
not  walk,  and  she  was  waxing  in  years,  so  that  her 
sight  failed  her  and  her  bones  ached.  She  feared 
to  fall  at  every  step  she  took. 

The  smith  was  forgetful  of  the  admonition  which 
Our  Lord  had  given  to  him,  and  thought  that  he 
might  do  with  her  even  as  Christ  Jesus  had  done 
with  the  old  wife  his  mother  ;  and  so  he  sent  unto 
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.her ;  **  Come  forth,  and  at  a  stroke  I  will  make  thee 
young  as  thou  wast  before.  Look  i  thy  own  mother, 
that  could  neither  walk  nor  see,  is  as  merry  as  a 

bird,  and  her  comj)Icxioa  is  like  a  rose." 

Then  when  the  woman  came,  and  saw  her  mother, 
how  she  was  young  and  lusty,  she  said  unto  her, 
"  Art  thou  my  mother  indeed  ?  *' 

"Yea."  quoth  she,  benedicite 

**  Who  made  thee  whole,  then,  mother?"  she  asked. 
Even  one,"  she  answered,    that  came  this  way. 
Men  call  his  name  Jesus." 

•*  Verily  he  has  worked  a  wonder  by  thee ;  for 
even  yesterday  thou  wast  hut  a  feeble  trot." 

"  Wife,"  said  the  smith,  had  i  a  right  hot  fire, 
I  could  make  thee  as  thy  mother  is."  And  he 
fetched  a  quarter  of  coals,  and  took  his  bellows,  and 
blew  till  there  was  a  white  heat. 

Lo,"  cried  the  smith,  "  there  is  none  in  all  this 
country  can  do  this  save  I."  And  he  laid  hold  of 
his  wife  to  place  her  on  the  forge. 

•*  What  art  thou  doing,  thief,  with  me  "  she  cried. 
*'  Knowest  thou  not  that  I  am  thy  own  wife  ?" 

"  I  go  to  burn  thee,  as  1  did  thy  sweet  mother," 
quoth  the  smith. 

"  Traitor,  if  thou  bumest  me,  thou  shalt  hang  on 
a  tree,"  she  shouted.  "  Curses  upon  thee  !  Did  we 
not  keep  thee,  when  thou  hadst  nought  ?  and  goest 
thou  about  to  bum  me  ?  " 

"  Fear  not,"  said  the  smith ;  "  thou  shalt  with  the 
fire  and  the  hammer  be  made  as  when  1  saw  thee 
first.  Come."  And  he  took  her  by  the  middle,  to 
fasten  her  on  the  forge.  But  she  struggled  and 
kicked  and  sware,  and  when  he  had  her  at  last  well 
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on  the  furnace,  she  caught  him  by  the  hair,  and 
smote  him  in  the  eye,  and  called  loudly  for  help. 
He  waxed  wrath  hereat,  and  cast  her  clean  into 

the  flames,  and  once  she  rose,  and  twice,  essaying 
to  rend  him  with  her  nails.  But  he  heaped  on 
the  coals,  and  then  the  water,  and  set  to  work  with 
his  bellows^  and  blew  as  hard  as  he  could.  "  Ha ! 
ha !  **  he  cried  ;  *'  I  shall  make  thee  young  again 
yet,  I  see  well." 

Then,  when  she  lay  still,  he  raised  her  up,  and 
hammered  at  her  with  all  his  might,  till  both  her 
legs  dropped  from  her. 

"  What  is  this  ?  "  he  said,  aghast ;  "  wilt  thou  not 
be  young,  wife  ?  What !  thou  art  not  dead  ?  Come, 
speak  a  word.    Say  Bq^ 

But  she  uttered  no  word,  and  anon  an  arm  fell 
into  the  flame  ;  and  the  smith  threw  down  his 
hammer,  and  ran  into  the  street  like  one  distracted, 
shouting  for  Jesus  to  come  to  him. 

Then  incontinendy  Our  Lord  appeared  unto  the 
smith,  and  said  unto  him,  "  Man,  what  hast  thou 
done?" 

*'  I  sought  to  do  as  thou  hadst  done  by  my  dame 
before,  and  make  my  wife  young  by  burning  her  in 
the  furnace,  and  beating  her  with  the  hammer." 

"Did  I  not  shrewdly  avise  thee,  man,"  quoth 
Jesus,  *'  not  to  venture  herein  ?  Thou  hast  burned 
thy  wife,  and  slain  her." 

"  Ah !  good  Lord,*'  answered  him  the  smith,  "  I 
cry  for  mercy.    I  disobeyed  you.  Lord." 

"  Thou  repentest  thy  sin,"  said  Jesus  ;  **  and  as 
thou  prayest,  so  it  shall  be  done." 

And  He  blessed  her,  and  bad  her  arise ;  and  she 
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arose  straightway,  and  seemed  as  bright  as  a  blos- 
som, and  a  thousand-fold  fairer  than  she  was  before. 

She  sank  on  her  knees,  and  prayed  to  God  on 
high,  and  the  smith  fetched  his  mother  ;  and  all  those 
three  knelt  together,  and  held  up  their  joined  hands, 
to  give  praise  and  glory  to  Heaven. 

Our  Lord  then  said  to  the  smith  :  "  See  that  thou 
never  do  this  thing  more,  for  it  is  a  craft  which 
thou  canst  not  learn.  But  I  grant  unto  thee  this 
boon,  that  over  all  thy  fellows  in  the  mystery  which 
thou  professest  thou  shalt  have  lordship,  and  that 
none,  save  he  seek  thy  counsel  and  aid,  may  prosper." 

These  words  He  delivered  to  the  smith,  and 
again  He  enjoined  him  in  no  wise,  to  his  life's  end, 
to  intermeddle  with  such  things  as  belonged  not  to 
man  ;  and  so  He  departed  into  other  lands,  to  do 
like  acts  of  grace  and  mercy. 

Let  us  all  give  thanks  that  there  is  such  a  Lord, 
and  pray  that  He  may  bring  us  to  His  bliss ! 

So  endeth  the  tale  of  the  smith,  which  that  burned 
his  dame,  and  made  her  whole  again  by  the  help  of 
Christ  Jesus. 


A.  L. 


D 
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[//  zs  weil  knoivn  ifuU  the  poet  Virgil,  uho  in  his 
works  has  included  descripiians  of  the  infernal  regions^ 
and  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  grandson  of  a 
magician,  fro ?n  an  ignorant  misreading  of  'Mams  for 
Magus,  shared  tiie  fate  of  ?nany  scholars,  both  during 
the  Middle  Ages  and  at  a  later  period,  in  being 
invested  with  the  character  and  power  of  a  wizard. 
T/ie  most  singular  fables  were  current  in  southern 
Italy  about  his  miractUous  exploits  at  Naples  and 
elsewliere  in  the  same  vicinity,  wlien,  on  the  revival 
of  literature  under  monastic  auspices  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  compilers  of  books  began  to  collect 
material  Jo?  //air  purposes,  and  eagerly  availed  them- 
selves of  stories  relative  to  such  a  famous  personage, 
handed  down  from  age  to  age,  and  gradually  magni- 
fied and  distorted  by  a  variety  of  agencies, 

**Virgilius'  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
same  family  of  tradition  as  Bcuon  and  Fausius, 
and  presents  to  our  view  a  remarkable  illustration  of 
the  slow  tangle  of  Roman  or  Italian  folk-lore  with 
Ju:i€rogen/:ous  Middle- Age  empirical  beliefs  and  ideas. 

IV/iai  a  fiucleus  was  obtained,  as  in  this  case  and 
in  those  of  Bacon  and  Faustus,  and  many  others, 
there  was  no  limit  to  the  accumulation  round  it  of 
fabulous  growths,  and  the  question  of  historical  or 
literary  propriety  did  not  enter  into  the  thoughts  of 
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iJiosc  who  identified  exploits  or  opinions  with  cele- 
braled  names. 

It  may  be  surmised  thai  the  prophetic  and  mys- 
tical cast  of  the  fourth  Eclogue  "  of  Virgil  and  the 

accoityit  in  the  ''y^neid"  of  the  herd s  descent  iyiio 
hell  were  primarily  instrunii^ntal  in  surrounding  the 
Roman  hard  with  an  atmosphere  of  romance  ;  and  if 
the  same  fortune  befell  Horace  in  his  oum  home,  the 
phenomenon  becomes  less  surprising  and  less  abnormal. 
In  the  present  instance^  wc  have  to  bear  in  mind  the 
dense  ignorance  and  the  puerile  credulity  prevalent 
in  Italy  generally^  and  especially  in  the  souths  at 
this  moment ^  when  we  weigh  the  facilities  which 
existed  in  whtit  are  called  the  Dark  Ages  for  the 
propagation  of  the  most  childish  and  most  incon- 
gruous theories. 

The  short  preamble^  in  which  the  origin  and  sur- 
roundings  of  the  Gothic  Virgilius  are  gravely  and 
circumstantially  set  forthy  is  worthy  of  the  remainder 
of  the  production^  and  is  as  distant  from  the  first 
draft  of  an  authentic  view  of  Roman  history  as  the 
latter  is  from  that  at  present  accepted.  It  seems 
almost  incredidlc  that  the  true  facts,  so  far  as  they 
are^  or  can  ever  be^  known  at  all^  s/wuld  have  been 
overlaid  by  such  a  stratum  of  illiterate  fabU ;  but 
the  same  fate  befell  every  branch  of  teaming  and 
archcBology  during  tlie  transitional  period  when 
western  civilizaiion  was  ejfaced  by  iJie  decline  and 
fall  of  Roman  ascendency. 

One  striking  peculiarity  in  *'  Virgilius**  is  the  resort 
of  that  7'cputed  magician,  for  the  a€Complishnient  of 
some  of  his  designs,  to  the  agency  of  water  and  air 
under  what  appear  to  be  impossible  conditions.  But 
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ike  storyteller  has  at  no  time  ^en  hampered  by  the 

laws  of  nature  or  I  units  of  science. 

One  explanation  may  be  oj^ered  oj  t/ie  presence  of 
these  notions;  and  it  is  that  the  description  was 
harrowed  from  the  observed  localization  of  ntist  or 

z>apou}'  m  a  coijipact  form  by  tJie  action  of  the  wind, 
and  from  the  atmospheric  phenomenon  known  as  a 
mirage, 

A  second  special  feature  is  the  association  of  the 

mystery  of  working  in  metals  and  the  production  of 
automata  with  occult  philosophy — an  Homeric  idea, 
which  continued  to  flourish  through  the  Middle  Ages^ 
as  we  see  partly  exen^lified  in  the  legend  of  Way' 
land  Smith,  down  to  the  more  recent  period  with 
which  the  sinorular  story  of  the  **  Smith  and  his 
Dame "  connects  itself  The  pieces  of  mec/ianism 
inscribed  to  Virgilius  were  probably  some  species  of 
clockwork,  and  would  at  the  present  day  be  considered 
rudimentary  devices. 

The  description  which  we  find  here  of  t/ie  walls  of 
Rome  is  so  far  curious^  that  it  was  probably  derived 
from  the  personal  obsertfation  of  the  romancist,  and 
points  to  the  practice,  zv/wre  towns  were  7tot  walled 
or  fortified,  of  surrounding  t/iem  with  palisades. 

In  the  adventure  with  the  Soldans  daughter  "  the 
side  of  France "  is  quoted  as  the  country  where 
Virgilius  had  his  orchards;  but  by  such  a  phrase 
we  are  merely  to  understand  a  locality  in  that 
direction. 

The  version  of  the  origin  of  Naples^  and  its 
foundation  on  eggs,  is  apparently  connected  with 

an  atternpt  to  explain  the  volcanic  nature  of  t/ie  soil 
underlying  and  surrounding  that  city. 
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The  extraordinary  account  which  we  fi^et  of  the 
deaih  of  the  enchanter  reads  like  a  jumbk  of  the 
andetU  belief  in  rejweueseenee,  which  was  usually 
by  fire,  with  sofne  legend  of  the  murder  of  a  rich 
man  by  his  servant  for  purposes  of  plunder.  Even 
the  emperor  m  the  story  does  not  credit  the  defence 
set  up  by  the  man,  and  executes  him  as  an  assassin. 

The  costume  of  the  narrative^  in  shorty  is  that  of 
the  period  to  which  it  belongs  ;  and  by  studying  par- 
ticulars which  are  not  perhaps  otherwise  of  great 
interest  or  importance  we  may  gain  many  serviceable 
glimpses  of  the  social  and  political  life  of  former 
agesy  even  where  it  is  no  weightier  matter  than  the 
custom  of  schoolboys  being  sent  between  their  lessons  to 
play  in  the  fields. 

Many  of  the  incidents  have  their  analogues  in 
ike  fabliaux  and  in  Eastern  traditional  folk-lore, 
which  were  only  available  in  a  manuscript  or  oral 
shape  when  **  Virgilius''  was  written  and publuhed 
in  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Certain  of  the  scenes  or  adventures  recall  the 

coarser  passai^cs  in  Owlglass  and  Scogin. 

The  English  text  which  we  have  employed  was  in 
all  probability  indeed  derived from  a  Dutch  original, 
of  which  a  copy  is  before  us^  with  a  series  of  woodcut 
embellishments  of  a  commonplace  ckarcuter,  except 
indeed  that  one  of  them  depicts  the  ordeal  imposed 
by  V irgilius  on  the  gentlewoman  in  the  market-place. 
There  is  also  a  French  version. 

In  one  passage  we  note  the  reference  to  a  July 
fruit  and  corn  harvest.  It  is  always  difficult  and 
hazardous  to  rely  on  these  clews  m  popular  tales ; 
but  we  seem  to  discern  here  an  indication  that  the 
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writer  observed  ilie  unities  rather  unusually^  or  that 
the  work  before  us  had  an  Italian  original,  with 
which  we  have  not  so  far  met,  aUhot^h  such  a  phrase 
as  town-house*'  applied  to  the  Capitol  at  Rome 
bespeaks  rather  a  Flemish  or  Dutch  source  and  a 
literal  translation  of  Stadt-huis.] 

L 

In  the  city  of  Rome,  in  old  days,  there  dwelled 
two  brothers,  named  Romulus  and  Remus ;  and 
because  that  city  was  too  strait  and  small  for  two 
kings,  as  these  twins  were,  Remus  departed,  yield- 
ing up  to  Romulus  his  heritage,  and  went  and 
founded  in  Champagne  the  fair  city  of  Rheims, 
which  he  embattled  with  fair  and  high  walls. 

Now  it  happened  that  Remus  came  on  a  time 
to  Rome  to  see  his  brother,  and  because  the  walls 
of  Ronit  were  so  low  that  a  man  might  leap  over 
them,  Remus  made  sport  thereof,  and  at  a  run  leapt 
over  them  in  a  certain  place,  which  so  angered  his 
brother  that  he  slew  him,  and,  leading  his  army 
into  Chainpagne,  destroyed  the  said  fair  city  of 
Rheims.  But  the  wife  of  Remus  and  her  son,  that 
bare  his  father  s  name,  escaped. 

Then  the  wife  of  Remus,  that  was  a  lady  of  high 
lineage  and  richly  allied,  rebuilt  the  city,  when 
Romulus  his  brother  had  departed  ;  and  anon  her 
son,  that  was  named  Remus,  repaired  to  Rome,  and 
slew  his  uncle  Romulus,  and  reigned  in  his  place, 
and  was  called  emperor. 

In  his  court  this  emperor  had  many  knlc^hts  ;  but 
there  was  one  that  had  espoused  the  daughter  of  a 
very  rich  senator,  and  was  a  man  of  great  power  and 
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renown  ;  and  by  this  lady  had  he  one  son,  who  was 
called  VirgUiua 

Whenas  that  chtkl  was  bom,  the  city  of  Rome 
shook,  and  he  shewed  himself  of  much  promise 
and  of  a  rare  wit,  and  he  was  put  to  school  at 
Tolentum,  where  he  studied  diligently;  and  soon 
after  his  father  died,  whom  his  mother  the  senator's 
daughter  loved  so  well,  ihaL  she  would  not  consent 
to  wed  again. 

One  day  Virgilius  and  his  fellows  had  leave, 
according  to  the  usage  of  those  times»  to  go  into  the 
fields  for  to  play  ;  and  it  fortuned  to  Virgilius  that, 
as  he  strayed  among  the  hills,  he  espied  a  threat  hole, 
into  which  he  crept,  and  all  was  in  darkness ;  and 
he  went  a  little  farther,  and  it  wox  lighter  again; 
and  so  he  advanced  inward  till  he  heard  a  voice 
saying,  **  Viri^ilius  !  Virgilius !  '*  But  he  looked  about, 
and  could  see  nobody. 

He  cried,  "  Who  calleth  me 

The  voice  answered  and  said,  "Virgilius,  seest 
thou  not  that  board  beside  thee  with  the  word 
marked  thereon  ?" 

*'  Yea,"  he  replied. 

"  Remove  it  then,"  said  the  voice,  "  and  let  me 
out" 

**  Who  art  thou,"  then  asked  Virgilius,  "  liiai  liest 
there- beneath  ?** 

"  i  am  a  devil,"  quoth  the  voice,  '*  that  was  con- 
jured out  of  the  body  of  a  certain  one,  and  am 
banished  and  imprisoned  hereunder  till  the  day  of 
doom,  unless  I  be  delivered  by  the  hand  of  man. 
So  1  pray  thee,  Virgilius,  enlarge  me  from  this 
bondage,  and  I  shall  shew  unto  thee  many  books 
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of  magic,  that  thou  shalt  grow  to  be  the  greatest 
necromancer  of  all  men,  and  shalt  be  able  to  help 
thysdf  and  thy  poor  kinsfolk  which  were  deprived 
of  their  heritage.  Surely  it  is  a  small  boon  that  I 
ask  for  so  great  a  reward.** 

Virgilius,  who  knew  that  his  mother  had  been 
wronged  by  her  kindred,  and  of  the  emperor  could 
in  no  wise  gain  redress,  was  tempted  to  do  as  the 
devil  would  have  him  ;  and  when  the  devil  had 
upon  his  asking  shown  him  the  books  that  he 
purposed  to  bestow  upon  him,  he  slid  away  the 
board,  whence-beneath  that  devil  glid  like  an  eel, 
and  came  and  stood  straigluway  before  Virgilius 
in  the  semblance  of  a  big  man,  that  Virgilius  was 
astonished,  seeing  so  great  a  man  issue  forth  from 
so  small  a  hole. 

Then,  when  the  devil  had  delivered  the  books  to 
Virgilius,  Virgilius  said  unto  him:  "  Micfht  ye  fall 
back  into  that  hole  once  more  ?  I  warrant  not." 
The  devil  said  he  could,  and  when  he  had  shown 
Virgilius  how  it  was  possible,  Virgilius  shut  down 
the  hole  suddenly,  and  cried,  "  Now  thou  shalt 
abide  where  thou  art  till  the  hour  appointed  "  ;  and 
although  the  devil  besought  him,  he  left  him  there 
lamenting  and  chiding.  And  thus  it  was  that 
Virgilius  became  a  famous  sorcerer  and  expert  in 
the  black  art. 

II. 

The  mother  of  Virgilius,  as  she  wox  old  and  deaf, 
began  to  long  for  the  sight  of  her  son,  whom  she 

wished  to  incite  to  the  recovery  of  his  heritage, 
which  certain  withheld  from  him,  and  which  having 
he  might  be  the  greatest  in  all  Rome.  Wherefore 
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she  sent  one  of  her  servants  to  the  school  where  he 
yet  was ;  and  the  man  found  him  teaching  scholars 
from  all  countries,  among  them  many  great  lords* 
sons  ;  for  I  assure  ye  he  had  grown  a  fair  and  wise 
youth,  and  was  proficient  in  all  arts. 

The  messenger  shewed  unto  Virgilius  the  case, 
and  took  his  answer  that  he  could  not  come  at  that 
time,  but  sent  his  mother  four  sumpters  laden  with 
inuney  and  other  choice  gifts  :  and  soon  after,  when 
he  had  arranged  his  affairs,  he  set  out  to  Rome, 
where  he  saluted  his  mother,  who  had  not  beheld 
him  these  twelve  years,  and  she  was  glad  enough 
to  see  him  again. 

But  the  enemies  of  Virgilius  misliked  his  coming, 
and  would  not  eat  nor  drink  with  him ;  and  Vii^ilius 
was  wrath,  and  gave  money  and  lands  to  all  his 
poor  kindred,  and  yielded  hearty  thanks  to  all  those 
who  had  shown  his  mother  kindness  in  his  absence, 
and  of  such  as  denied  him  entrance  on  his  heritage 
he  made  complaint  to  the  emperon 

The  emperor  took  counsel  with  such  as  held 
Virgilius  in  despite,  and  they  advised  him  to  pay 
no  heed  to  one  who  was  but  a  schoolmaster,  and  to 
leave  the  land  with  those  who  might  aid  him  in  his 
needs ;  and  the  emperor  said  therefore  to  Virgilius 
that  he  would  take  four  or  five  years  to  consider 
well  whether  he  were  the  true  heir  or  no. 

Thereat  Virgilius  fretted  sorely,  and  he  assembled 
together  all  his  poor  kinsfolk,  and  gave  them  meat 
and  drink,  and  wherewith  to  make  merry  till  the 
harvest,  when  the  corn  and  fruit  should  be  ripe. 
And  when  it  was  so  that  the  corn  and  fruit  were 
ripe,  Virgilius  by  his  art  did  enchant  the  air  over 
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the  hinds  that  were  held  by  his  enemies,  so  thai,  all 
their  corn  and  fruit  were  gathered  into  his  garners, 
and  they  had  not  a  whit  Whereupon  hts  enemies 
mustered  together  in  such  a  throng  that  the  emperor 
for  fear  fled  out  of  Rome.  But  Virgil ius  encom- 
passed his  lands  with  a  wall  of  air,  that  none  miorht 
enter  thereinat  without  his  leave  gotten  ;  and  when 
his  enemies  approached  to  take  him  and  smite  off 
his  head,  the  air  so  enveloped  and  bound  them 
that  they  could  neitlicr  stir  backward  nor  forward. 
At  which  when  they  chafed  and  marvelled,  Virgilius 
came  to  them,  and  said :  Lo !  so  long  as  I  live,  ye 
shall  have  no  profit  from  the  lands  whereof  ye  have 
disinherited  mc ;  and  ye  may  tell  the  emperor  that 
I  am  tarrying  his  pleasure  against  such  time  as  he 
shall  determine  if  I  am  true  heir  or  no,  and  that 
meanwhile  I  shall  take  my  belonging  as  I  may,  nor 
care  for  what  he  may  do." 

When  the  emperor  learned  the  words  of  Virgilius, 
he  gathered  together  his  army,  with  the  intent  to 
beleaguer  his  castle  and  bum  all  his  places,  and  do 
him  to  death  for  his  treason;  for  he  was  sorely 
enraged  that  he  should  have  thus  defiantly  spoken. 
But  as  soon  as  all  the  host  was  before  the  castle, 
Vii^ilius  laid  a  spell  upon  it  that  it  stood  motionless, 
and  presently  the  emperor  imagined  that  he  and  all 
his  soldiers  that  were  with  him  were  surrounded  on 
each  side  by  water. 

Then  Virgilius  appeared  in  the  sight  of  the 
emperor,  and  spake  unto  him  these  words :  **  Lord 
emperor,  you  have  no  power  to  do  me  harm  nor  to 
piuliL  by  my  lands  whereof  you  have  disinliorited 
me,  whereas  I  should  be  one  of  your  greatest  lords 
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and  nearest  of  your  kinsmen,  and  in  the  clay  of  need 
might  help  you  more  than  all  other."  The  emperor 
threatened  him,  but  he  feared  him  not ;  and  Virgilius 
and  his  folk  dressed  victual  and  ate  it,  so  that  the 
host  outside  could  see  them  so  do,  but  the  emperor 
and  his  folk  had  nought  whereof  to  eat. 

Now  while  they  were  in  these  straitSp  one  that 
also  professed  necromancy  came  before  the  emperor, 
and  made  offer  to  cause  all  the  folk  that  were  with 
Virgilius,  and  Vii^ilius  himself,  to  fall  into  a  sleep, 
so  that  this  spell  might  be  relaxed.  And  so  it  was ; 
and  Virgilius  had  much  ado  to  keep  himself  from 
sleeping  ;  and  he  saw  how  the  emperor  and  his 
soldiers  moved  once  more,  and  approached  the  walls, 
raising  ladders  against  them.  Then  Virgilius  looked 
into  his  books,  and  found  how  this  might  be  averted, 
and  made  the  enemy  stand  still  again,  some  that 
were  on  the  ladders  or  the  walls,  or  one  foot  on 
either,  remaining  void  of  faculty  to  go  upward  or 
downward. 

The  emperor  asked  his  conjuror  if  he  might  not 

deliver  them  from  their  distress,  but  he  answered 
him  Nay ;  and  Virgilius  defied  the  emperor,  and 
imprisoned  him  and  his  army  in  a  circuit  of  air  a 
whole  day.  When  the  night  drew  on,  Virgilius 
came  secretly  to  him,  and  shewed  him  what  dis- 
honour it  was  to  so  mighty  a  prince  to  fall  into  so 
low  a  state,  for  that  he  had  undertaken  what  he 
could  not  fulfil 

The  emperor  answered  and  said  that  if  Virgilius 
should  free  him  out  of  this  dancrer  wherein  he  was, 
he  would  restore  him  all  his  lands»  and  acknowledge 
him  for  his  kinsman ;  and  he  sware  by  his  crown 
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to  be  true  to  his  pledge.  Virgilius  then  brake  the 
spell»  and  the  emperor  and  his  folk  entered  into  the 
castle,  and  were  right  nobly  entertained  and  feasted ; 
and  Virgilius  was  reinstated  in  his  lands»  and  became 
the  greatest  lord  in  Rome  after  the  emperor. 

III. 

Now  Vii^ilius,  when  he  had  so  gotten  again  his 

goods,  fell  enamoured  of  a  fair  lady,  and  by  his  art 
made  her  understand  his  mind ;  whereupon  she, 
meaning  to  beguile  hinit  appointed  a  time  when  he 
should  come  to  her  house  that  stood  in  the  market- 
place, and  she  would  let  down  a  basket  from  the 
tower,  wherein  he  might  come  to  her  chamber.  But 
when  Virgilius  had  entered  into  the  basket,  and 
had  been  drawn  up  half-way  to  the  gendewoman's 
window,  she  left  him  to  hang  there,  making  fast 
the  cord. 

**  Lo I  to-morrow,  sir,"  quoth  she,  "it  is  market 
day,  and  ye  will  be  seen  and  mocked  of  all." 
And  so  it  happened    But  the  emperor,  when  he 

understood  how  it  was,  commanded  the  lady  to 
release  Virgilius;  and  he  departed  his  way,  saying 
that  he  would  be  avenged  on  her  for  her  false 
dealing. 

He  incontinently  used  his  art,  and  extinguished 
all  the  fire  in  Rome,  that  none  but  he  had  fire  ;  and 
when  the  emperor  sent  to  him  to  ask  how  they 
might  have  6re  again,  he  answered  so :  "Ye  must 
have  a  scaffold  set  up  in  the  middle  of  the  market- 
place, and  place  the  c^entlewoman  that  hune^  me  in 
the  basket  thereon  in  her  smock  only ;  and  then 
make  cry  throughout  Rome  that  whoever  needeth 
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fire  may  come  and  fetch  it  from  between  the  gentle- 
woman's legs ;  nor  other  fire  shall  ye  have  any.*' 

So  all  the  multitude  went,  as  Virgilius  bad  them, 
and  got  their  fire  and  lit  their  candles  there,  both 
rich  and  poor.  And  soon  after  this  Virgilius  married 
another  iady»  and  built  for  himself  a  marvellous 
palace  with  four  angles;  and  he  took  the  emperor 
into  each  angle  by  turn,  and  he  heard  all  that  the 
people  said  in  that  quarter,  albeit  they  but  whispered. 

The  emperor,  thus  perceiving  the  might  of  Vir- 
gilius and  his  great  subtlety,  demanded  of  him  on  a 
day  howso  he  might  cause  Rome  to  prosper,  and  to 
have  many  lands  subject  to  the  same ;  and  likewise 
to  know  when  it  was  within  the  purpose  of  any  land 
to  rise  up  against  it  Virgilius  answered  at  that 
time,  "  Lord  emperor,  that  shall  I  do  "  ;  and  forth- 
with he  set  him  to  place  in  the  Capitol  clivers  carved 
images  in  stone,  that  we  name  idols,  of  all  the  gods 
appertaining  to  such  lands  as  were  to  Rome  obeis- 
sant;  and  in  the  midst  he  put  one  god  of  Rome, 
and  to  every  god  his  bell,  to  the  intent  that  when 
any  other  land  should  make  war  upon  Rome,  all 
the  gods  might  turn  their  backs  on  the  god  of  the 
Romans,  and  the  god  of  that  land  which  willed  war 
might  clink  his  bell.  Then,  ere  the  people  of  the 
land  could  muster  in  array  and  come  to  Rome,  the 
emperor,  thus  avised,  might  go  into  that  land  and 
subdue  it 

Now  the  folk  of  Carthage,  that  were  very  cun- 
ning and  expert,  had  secret  knowlcjJge  of  this 
device,  and  were  sore  at  heart  by  reason  of  the  great 
hurt  that  Rome  had  wrought  them ;  and  so  they 
sent  forth  three  trusty  messengers,  provided  with 
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much  abundance  of  gold  and  silver,  to  essay  to 
destroy  the  work  of  Virgilius. 

These  three  men  repaired  to  Rome,  and  first  of 

all  tht  y  buried,  deep  in  the  earth,  a  great  pot  full 
of  moiK  ) ,  and  sank  in  the  Tiber,  by  the  bridge,  a 
barrel  of  golden  pence.  Then  they  proclaimed 
themselves  soothsayers  and  dream-expounders,  and 
reported  unto  the  Senate  of  Rome  th.iL  il  ihey  might 
have  leave  to  dig  in  a  certain  hill,  and  to  cast  nets 
in  the  river,  they  would  come  upon  a  marvellous 
treasure,  whereof  they  had  dreamed ;  and  the  Senate 
gave  them  leave,  and  they  found  the  pot  of  money 
and  the  golden  pence,  and  made  to  the  senators 
costly  gifts  in  recompense. 

Anon  they  came  again  to  the  Senate,  and  prayed 
it,  whereas  they  had  discovered  that  beneath  the 
Caj)iL«)l  the-re  was  buried  a  treasure  far  greater  than 
the  other  two,  to  grant  liberty  to  them  to  dig  m  quest 
thereof.  And  the  Senate  granted  them  liberty,  who 
assembled  labourers,  and  took  away  as  much  ground 
as  underlay  the  CapiLol,  which  was  called  Sa/za/io 
Ronue,  or,  the  Salvation  of  Rome,  and  privily  de- 
parted ;  and  the  next  day  after  the  Capitol  fell  down, 
and  all  the  great  labour  of  Virgilius  was  lost,  to  the 
amazement  and  dismay  of  those  lords  of  Rome,  who 
thus  saw  how  they  had  been  deceived  by  the  men 
of  Carthage. 

Yet  once  more  the  emperor  prayed  Virgilius  of 
his  good  counsel,  that  the  thieves  and  night-walkers 

in  Rome,  which  did  great  mischief  and  committed 
many  murders,  might  be  stayed  and  abolished  ;  and 
Viigilius  wrought  hereupon  a  horse  of  copper,  with 
a  man  of  copper  on  his  back,  and  bad  the  emperor 
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cause  proclamation  to  be  made  that  whoso,  after  ten 
of  the  clock  at  ni'trht,  should  rancre  the  streets,  and 
should  be  slain,  there  should  be  no  inquisition  there- 
into. But  the  thieves  and  other  evil-doers  lent  no 
ear  to  that  proclamation,  and  did  as  before;  and 
when  at  ten  of  the  clock  the  bell  rang,  and  none 
marked  it,  the  man  of  copper  on  his  copper  horse 
galloped  through  the  streets,  leaving  none  over- 
looked, and  slew  every  man  and  woman  whom  he 
met  withal,  slaying  ui  one  night  two  hundred  or 
more. 

The  thieves  and  night-walkers  misliking  this 
gin»  they  devised  how  they  might  escape  from 
the  copper  man  upon  his  copper  horse ;  and  they 
contrived  ladders  with  hooks,  which,  when  so  they 
should  hear  the  copper  man  drawing  nigh,  they 
could  fix  to  the  houses,  and  climb  beyond  the 
danger  thereof ;  which  they  did,  and  the  streets 
returned  to  their  former  perilous  estate.  And  the 
emperor  sought  out  Virgilius,  that  he  might  aid  him 
to  find  a  remedy,  who  made  two  copper  hounds, 
which  should  run  beside  the  copper  horse ;  and  when 
the  thieves  and  night-walkers  thought  to  climb  their 
ladders,  these  copper  hounds  sprang  thereto,  and 
tare  them  in  pieces.  After  which  none  durst  go  in 
the  streets  of  Rome  by  night,  and  the  evil-doers 
were  clean  destroyed. 

A  while  after,  in  order  to  discover  the  more 
effectually  false  swearers,  Virgiiius  devised  a  metal 
serpent :  and  whoso  into  the  mouth  of  that  serpent 
should  put  his  head,  and  had  falsely  sworn,  might 
nol  wiLhdraw  it  again  ;  but  if  it  was  so  that  the  oath 
was  true,  then  he  might  pluck  it  back  without  harm 
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done.  And  many  tried  that  ordeal  till  a  certain  lady, 
that  was  a  knight's  wife  in  Lombardy,  beguiled 
Virgin  us  by  means  of  her  lover,  whom  she  caused 
to  disguise  himself  in  a  fools'-coat.  And  VirgiHus  in 
despite  brake  the  serpent  to  pieces ;  for  with  all  his 
cunning  and  necromancy  women  still  had  the  better 
of  him  by  their  mother-wit. 

Then,  by  cause  that  the  city  was  plunged  in  dark- 
ness, when  the  day  waned,  Virgilius  studied  how 
he  might  make  a  light  to  burn  for  ever  in  the  very 
middle  of  Rome  for  the  special  good  of  the  common 
sort  that  had  no  lamps  nor  candles ;  and  he  set  up  a 
mighty  pillar  of  marble,  and  bcLwccii  ihe  pillar  and 
his  palace  he  built  a  bridge,  over  which  Virgilius 
passed  from  his  palace  to  the  top  of  the  pillar ;  and 
thereon  he  placed  a  lamp  of  glass  that  would  bum 
to  the  world's  end,  and  no  man  could  put  it  out : 
which  lamp  lighted  all  the  streets  of  Rome,  so  that 
all  might  see,  even  in  the  smallest,  by  night  as  well 
as  by  day.  And  on  the  walls  of  the  palace  Virgilius 
placed  a  metal  man  thai  held  in  his  hand  a  metal 
bow,  wherewith  he  ever  aimed  at  the  lamp  as  though 
he  would  put  it  out  Yet  he  did  not ;  and  the  lamp 
gave  light  to  all  Rome  during  the  life  of  Virgilius 
and  three  hundred  years  after;  and  to  this  day  would 
so  have  done  if  one  of  the  burgesses'  daughters  had 
not,  as  she  sported  with  her  fellows  on  the  roof  of 
the  palace,  touched  the  metal  bow,  which  made  the 
bolt  shoot  out  and  break  the  wonderful  lamp  that 
Virgilius  had  f.ihliioned. 

But  Virgilius  in  his  time  did  many  other  strange 
and  marvellous  things.  Whereof  one  that  we  shall 
rehearse  was  an  orchard,  wherein  he  planted  all 
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manner  of  trees  that  bare  fruit  and  blossom,  and  set 
every  sort  of  bird  and  tame  beast,  with  a  fountain 
in  the  midst  and  great  plenty  of  fish ;  and  the  birds, 

which  came  within  this  e;"arden.  might  well  enter, 
yet  could  in  no  wise  tiy  out,  for  it  was  encompassed 
about  with  a  wall  of  air. 

But,  above  all,  beneath  the  orchard  he  made  a 
secret  chamber,  where  he  placed  all  his  money  and 
goods  that  he  had,  for  he  was  so  exceeding  rich, 
that  he  scarce  wist  how  much  good  he  possessed ; 
and  two  metal  men,  that  perpetually  smote  on  two 
anvils  with  great  hammers,  kept  this  chamber,  that 
none  could  come  near  it,  or  Virgilius  had  quickly 
lost  the  whole  of  his  treasure. 

IV, 

So  great  power  had  Virgilius  over  the  air,  that  he 
made  an  image,  and  suspended  it  therein,  that  none 
in  Rome  might  open  door  or  window,  and  not  see 
that  im^e ;  and  it  had  this  property,  that  no  woman, 
after  she  had  looked  upon  it,  had  any  bodily  lust 
thenceforward.  Which  when  the  women  of  Rome 
understood,  they  prayed  the  wife  of  Virgilius  to  use 
sleight,  that  the  image  might  fall.  Who  thereupon, 
to  do  them  pleasure,  passed  over  the  bridge  of  air, 
and  cast  down  the  image,  so  that  all  the  women 
were  as  before. 

But  when  Virgilius  perceived  that  it  was  so,  he 
was  wrath,  and  knew  who  had  done  this  deed,  for 
none  might  compass  such  a  thing  save  his  wilc 
aione ;  and  he  demanded  of  her  if  she  had  cast  it 
down.  Who  answered,  Nay  "  ;  and  Virgilius  set 
it  up  once  more.    Then  the  women  complained 

A.  L.  B 
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again  to  his  wife,  that  it  was  even  worse  than  here- 
tofore with  them,  and  begged  her  to  throw  it  down 
a  second  time.  But  Virgilius  lay  in  wait,  where  he 
might  see  her ;  and  when  it  was  accomplished,  he 
cried  in  anger  that  he  would  throw  her  down  after 
it.  But  he  did  not.  Yet  he  said  that  he  would 
not  meddle  with  women  hereafter,  and  from  that 
time  he  misliked  his  wife. 

Oftentimes  tt  had  been  reported  to  him  how  fair 
was  the  Soldaii's  ddughter ;  but  he  had  never  seen 
her ;  and  now  he  crossed  over  to  her  on  a  bridge 
through  the  air,  and  spake  with  her,  and  so  ordered 
her  mind  that  she  consented  to  his  love.  And  this 
lady  said  unto  Virgilius  one  night,  that  she  would 
fain  return  with  him  into  his  own  country,  and  see 
what  manner  of  man  he  was,  and  where  he  dwelled. 

Virgilius  answered  and  said,  "Thou  shalt  cross 
over  many  lands,  and  shalt  not  touch  the  ground  ; 
and  he  bare  her  through  the  air  by  means  of  the 
bridge  which  he  made,  and  brought  her  to  Rome. 
He  demanded  of  her  how  many  she  saw,  and  she 
said,  only  him  alone.  Then  he  shewed  her  his 
palace  and  orchard,  and  the  metal  men  that  guarded 
his  riches,  and  for  ever  smote  with  their  mighty 
hammers  on  their  anvils ;  and  he  let  her  see  his 
treasure ;  and  after,  when  she  had  tarried  with  him 
a  certain  space,  he  carried  her  back  through  the  air 
to  her  fathers  country  ;  and  the  Soldan  was  a  glad 
man,  for  he  wist  not  whither  his  daughter  had  gone. 

Virgilius  gave  her  of  the  fruit  of  his  orchard 
to  bear  with  her  along,  and  the  Soldan  knew, 
because  thev  were  walnuts  and  such  like  fruit,  that 
the  strange  man  who  had  taken  her  away  was  a 
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Frank  from  beyond  the  sea.  So  he  commanded  his 
daughter,  if  so  he  came  again  to  her,  to  give  him  to 
drink  of  a  certain  sleeping  potion,  but  in  no  wise  to 
partake  of  the  same  ;  and  when  Virgilius  repaired 
to  her  again,  she  gave  him  thereof  that  he  slept,  and 
was  taken,  and  adjudged  by  the  Soldan  to  die* 

But  Virgilius  defied  the  Soldan,  and  caused  him 
and  all  his  lords  suddenly  to  find  themselves  in  a 
great  river  that  ran  thereby,  where  they  swam  and 
plunged  like  ducks  ;  and  they  thus  remained  under 
his  spell,  until  such  time  as  he  had  risen  into  the 
air  with  the  Soldan's  daughter,  when  he  made  tlic 
river  abate,  and  so  set  them  free  again,  to  their  great 
marvelling.  And  he,  with  that  lady  whom  he  loved 
so  well,  came  safely  to  Rome  over  the  bridge  of  air. 

Now  he  was  of  this  lady,  the  Soldan's  daughter, 
mightily  enamoured,  while  his  own  wife  for  certain 
sufficient  reasons  he  had  disdained  and  eschewed. 
Yet  he  thought  not  to  marry  her,  but  to  raise  her  to 
a  high  estate,  and  to  find  for  her  a  husband  of  like 
degree  ;  and  first  of  all  he  imagined  how  he  might 
found  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  in  her  honour,  a  fair 
town  with  large  possessions  thereto  pertaining. 

The  foundation  of  it  was  eggs  ;  and  in  it  he  built 
a  four-cornered  tower,  on  the  to[)  whereof  he  set  .111 
apple,  which  hung  by  its  stalk  from  a  chain,  nor  no 
man  could  remove  the  apple  unless  he  brake  it ; 
then  above  the  apple  he  placed  a  bottle,  and  on 
the  bottle,  again,  an  egg,  where  they  yet  continue. 
And  so  the  town  was  finished  by  his  cunning  in 
short  space,  and  he  called  it  Naples.  And  when 
the  egg  stirreth,  the  tower  quakes ;  and  if  the  egg 
should  break,  the  town  shall  sink  into  the  sea. 
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Here  he  brought  a  part  of  his  treasure,  and  placed 
his  mistress,  the  Soldan's  daughter;  and  he  gave 
her  the  town,  and  all  belonging  to  it,  and  married 
her  to  a  Spanish  lord. 

The  emperor,  when  he  heard  what  a  noble  town 
it  was,  sorely  coveted  it,  and  within  a  brief  time  lay 
siege  to  it  But  the  Spanish  lord  that  had  married 
the  Soldan's  daughter  defended  the  place  with  great 
valour,  and  Virgilius  so  ordered  that  all  the  water 
in  the  rivers  outside  the  town  was  turned  to  rain, 
and  the  emperor  and  *his  host  were  discomfited,  for 
that  they  had  no  water ;  and  so  they  returned  again 
to  Rome. 

Then  Virgilius  removed  all  his  goods  to  Naples, 
save  his  treasure  which  he  left  in  care  of  the  two 
metal  men,  who  smote  on  the  anvils  with  their 
mighty  hammers  day  and  night ;  and  he  made  the 
town  the  abode  of  scholars  and  merchants,  with 
harbours,  and  schools,  and  baths,  to  which  all  might 
alike  resort ;  and  the  schools  he  endowed  with  much 
land,  to  the  intent  that  the  scholars  should  have  and 
enjoy  it,  each  his  share,  so  long  as  he  continued 
in  that  place,  and  no  longer ;  and  Virgilius  himself 
taught  necromancy  therein,  for  he  was  the  most 
learned  and  apt  man  in  that  science  that  ever  was 
born  ;  and  in  his  days  Naples  was  the  fairest  city  in 
the  whole  world. 

V. 

Yet  the  emperor  was  so  loth  to  part  with  Virgilius, 
that  he  was  fain  to  dwell  at  Rome,  all  this  notwith- 
standing ;  and  being  there  he  promised  the  emperor 
that  in  good  time  he  would  perform  in  his  behalf 
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many  other  marvels :  as,  namely,  to  make  the  trees 
bear  thrice  a  year,  and  ripe  fruit  and  blossom  at 
once ;  to  cause  ships  to  sail  against  the  stream ;  to 
enable  men  to  earn  money  as  quickly  as  spent ;  and 
to  let  women  brine^  forth  children  without  travail  ; 
and  many  another  wonderful  matter,  put-case  in  the 
meanwhile  Virgilius  should  not  happen  to  die. 

And  Vii^ilius  about  this  time  built  another  castle, 
whcreiiuo  was  one  entrance,  and  no  more,  and  round 
about  flowed  water  on  every  side.  It  stood  without 
the  city  of  Rome,  and  the  gate  was  kept  by  four 
and  twenty  metal  men,,  that  held  four  and  twenty 
flails,  which  were  made  to  work  day  and  night,  so 
that  no  one  could  enter,  till  Virgilius  commanded 
the  flails  to  cease,  or  he  was  slain. 

Then  when  Virgilius  looked  upon  this  castle, 
and  upon  the  treasure  that  he  had  privily  removed 
thither,  and  considered  that  he  was  waxing  old,  it 
came  into  his  thought  how  he  might  so  contrive  by 
his  mastery  to  renew  himself,  and  be  young  again. 

Virgilius  had  among  his  servants  a  fellow  that 
above  all  the  rest  he  in  especial  trusted  ;  and  while 
his  mind  was  occupied  with  this  thing,' he  called  him 
one  day,  and  took  him  with  him  along  to  his  castle 
without  the  city.  And  when  they  were  come  to  the 
gate,  Virgilius  said  unto  him,  "  Get  you  first  into 
the  castle."  The  man  answered  and  said,  **  Sir, 
an'  I  should  enter,  the  flails  would  slay  me  to  a 
surety." 

His  master  thereupon  shewed  to  him  the  manner 

in  which  the  flails  worked,  and  how  they  might  be 
made  to  cease ;  and  he  made  them  to  cease,  and 
they  both  passed  into  the  castle.    Then  Virgilius 
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turned  the  vices,  and  the  flails  once  more  stirred 

and  quickened  as  they  were  wont. 

As  soon  as  they  were  within,  Virgilius  led  his 
servant  into  the  cellar,  where  he  kept  a  fair  lamp 
ever  burning,  and  spake  to  him  thus :  "  Dearly  be- 
loved friend,  whom  I  above  all  others  trust,  see  you 
that  barrel  that  standeth  below  the  lamp  ?  Ye 
must  therein  put  me  ;  but  ye  must  first  slay  me,  and 
hew  me  small,  and  cut  my  head  into  four  pieces,  and 
lay  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  cask,  and  my  heart  in  the 
centre ;  and  ye  must  salt  them  all,  and  for  nine 
days  together  see  that  the  lamp  is  hlled,  and  that 
the  leakage  therefrom  fall  into  the  cask  upon  me. 
And  when  nine  days  are  come  and  gone,  and  ye 
have  done  cill  this  as  I  bid,  I  shall  be  renewed,  and 
be  young  again,  and  live  many  winters  more,  unless 
it  be  that  I  be  taken  above." 

But  when  the  servant  heard  this  speech,  he  was 
exceeding  sorrowful,  and  would  not  by  any  means 
be  Consenting  to  the  death  of  Virgilius,  nor  would 
not  slay  him.  Nevertheless  his  master  urged  him, 
saying  that  it  must  be  done,  and  there  was  none 
else  that  might  do  the  same ;  and  so  the  man  did 
as  he  was  charged,  and  weiu  each  day  in  and  out 
of  the  castle,  and  made  the  Hails  cease  and  fed  the 
lamp. 

The  emperor  missing  Virgilius  for  the  space  of 

seven  days,  he  marvelled  what  had  become  of  him, 
and  he  sent  to  his  servant  and  questioned  him, 
who  said  that  Virgilius  had  gone  away  this  seven- 
night,  he  wist  not  whither,  and  would  not  let  him 
bear  him  company.  The  emperor  deemed  that  the 
feliow  lied,  and  threatened  him  with  death  if  he  did 
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not  tell  him  shortly  where  he  was.  The  man  said 
that  his  master  and  he  went  together  to  the  castle, 
and  when  they  came  thither  Virgilius  entered,  but 
would  in  no  wise  suffer  him  so  to  do.  The  emperor 
commanded  him  to  go  with  him  to  the  castle,  and 
when  they  were  before  the  gate,  they  might  not 
enter  for  the  ilails ;  and  the  emperor  enjoined  him 
to  stay  them,  and  if  he  did  not  so  do,  he  should 
die;  and  the  servant  through  the  fear  of  death 
stayed  them,  and  they  entered  in. 

The  emperor  made  search  everywhere  about 
the  castle,  and  at  length  descended  to  the  cellar, 
where  the  lamp  burned  above  the  barrel,  and  in  the 
barrel  lay  the  body  of  Vii^iltus  hewn  small ;  and 
the  emperor  enrat^ed  cried,  "What  made  thee  so 
hardy  as  to  kill  thy  master  ? "  and  drawing  his  sword 
he  smote  off  the  head  of  the  servant  Then,  after 
this  had  come  to  pass,  the  emperor  and  the  folk 
that  were  with  him  beheld  a  naked  child,  that  ran 
thrice  round  the  barrel,  saying  these  words,  '*  Cursed 
be  the  time  that  ye  came  ever  here!"  and  so 
vanished,  and  was  no  more  seen. 

So  ended  the  life  of  Virgilius,  for  which  the 
emperor,  and  the  town  of  Naples  that  he  had 
founded,  and  all  the  scholars  of  the  same,  and  all 
his  kindred,  long  and  sorely  grieved. 
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[This  singular  fabulous  compilation  was  originally 
written,  m  French^  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  and 
relates  to  the  births  alleged  misdeeds^  repentance^  and 
holy  end  of  one  of  the  early  dukes  of  Normandy, 
whom  t/ie  romancist  arbitrarily,  and  indeed  erro- 
neously^ makes  in  order  of  time  anterior  to  CharU- 
tnagne.  The  hero  of  the  legend  before  us  was  really 
the  younger  son  of  Richard  the  Good,  Duke  of 
Normandy  (996-1027)  afid  the  father  of  William  I. 
of  England;  he  succeeded  his  brother ^  Richard  IIL, 
in  1028,  and  reigned  tilt  1035.  His  wife  is  said  to 
have  been  the  daughter  of  a  skinner  or  currier  at 
Falaisc, 

From  the  account  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the 
direction  which  the  excesses  of  the  duke  took  in  early 
life,  during  his  fathet^s  and  brothers  reigns  (996- 
1027),  in  the  spoliation  of  the  Church,  was  naturally 
apt  to  awaken  7'csentrnent  in  the  mind  of  t/te  class 
then  most  influential  in  shaping  the  public  estimate 
of  persons  and  events^  and  to  blacken  the  fame  of  the 
duke.  But  cts  he  subsequently  relented  and  made  his 
peace  with  God,  ive  arc  to  understa7td  that,  after 
a  suitable  process  of  humiliation,  he  was  readmitted 
within  the  sacred  pcUe  and  his  offences  condoned. 
The  Churchy  it  is  to  be  observed,  makes  its  own 
c!assifcaIio7i  of  monarchs  into  good  and  bad,  as  they 
have  sacrificed  tiie  interests  of  tlieir  subjects  to 
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clerical  rapacUy^  or  the  contrary.  This  is  only  just 
beginning  to  be  appreciated^  and  will  invohe  muck 

rewriting  of  history. 

The  legend  has  assumed  a  variety  of  forms,  and 
t/te  same  string  of  inventions  has  served  to  illustrcUe 
incidents  in  the  liues  of  severed  real  or  fictitious  per^ 
sonages,  who  were  supposed  to  have  transgressed  in  a 
similar  manner  against  God  and  the  Ckurck. 

At  present,  the  particulars  given  of  the  life  and 
fortunes  of  Robert  the  Devil  are  chiefly  valuable  as 
proofs  of  the  strange  credulity  of  former  ages,  and 
at  the  same  time  as  a  serviceable  and  interesting  piC' 
lure  of  manners  and  thought.  But  a  certain  interest 
cUtaches  itself  to  his  name,  by  reason  of  his  nearness 
to  the  founder  of  our  Norman  line  of  kings. 

The  romance  is  divisible  into  three  portions  : 
Robert  s  birth  and  period  of  sin;  his  term  of penance; 
and  his  restoration  to  spiritual  health  and  accession 
to  the  ducal  throne  in  1028. 

The  cUriceU  spirit  is  strongly  manifest  throughout, 
in  t/ie  subordination  of  political  to  spiritual  circum- 
stances, while  tlie  distortion  of  historical  facts  very 
signeUly  demonstrates  the  writer^  s  want  of  knowledge, 
or  Ats  disrespect  for  that  of  othersJ] 

I. 

It  befell,  in  time  passed,  that  there  was  a  duke  in 
Normandy  that  was  called  Hubert,  which  duke  was 
passing  rich  in  goods,  and  of  virtuous  life,  and  loved 
and  feared  God  above  all  things,  and  did  great 
alms-deeds,  and  exceeded  all  other  in  righteous- 
ness and  justice  and  in  deeds  of  chivalry,  and  in 
notable  exploits^ 
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Duke  Hubert  held  his  court  at  Naverne  on  the 
Seine  upon  a  Christmas  Day,  and  thereto  all  the 
nobles  of  Normandy  resorted;  and  because  the 
duke  was  unmarried,  his  lords  besought  him  to  take 
unto  him  a  to  the  intent  that  his  race  might  be 
conunued,  and  he  might  have  an  heir  to  enjoy  his 
estate  and  place  after  his  decease.  To  whom  the 
duke  graciously  signified  his  readiness  to  do  their 
pleasure,  if  so  that  he  might  find  a  consort  fitting 
his  condition  ;  and  they  commended  unto  him  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  which  that 
Duke  Hubert  sought  and  obtained  in  marriage 
accordingly,  and  he  brought  her  to  Rouen  in 
Normandy,  where  he  dwelled. 

But  it  came  to  pass  that  the  duke  and  duchess 
lived  together  for  the  space  of  eighteen  years  child- 
less, albeit  this  duke  prayed  to  God,  so  often  as  he 
intermeddled  with  his  lady,  that  they  might  be 
blessed  with  a  son,  who  should  honour  and  serve 
God,  and  fortify  their  lineage.  But  in  no  wise  could 
they  compass  their  desire. 

The  duchess  exhorti  d  her  husband  tu  be  patient, 
and  to  submit  himself  to  God  s  decrees ;  but  he 
sorely  chafed  at  the  lack  of  issue,  and  it  happened 
that,  when  he  returned  on  a  day  from  hunting, 
moody  and  discontented,  as  though  the  devil  had 
possessed  him,  he  came  to  the  duchess,  who  was 
in  like  manner  vexed  and  moved,  and  embraced  her, 
saying  his  orisons  in  this  wise  following,  "  O  Lord 
Jesu,  I  beseech  Thee  that  I  may  get  a  child  at  this 
hour,  by  the  which  Thou  mayest  be  honoured  and 
served. "  But  the  lady,  being  angry,  spake  thus 
foolishly:  **In  the  devils  name  be  it,  since  God 
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hath  not  the  power!  and  if  I  conceive  at  this  very 
moment,  1  give  the  child  to  the  devil,  body  and  soul." 

The  duchess  suffered  great  travail,  and  had  not 
alms-deeds,  good  works,  and  penance  been  done  for 
her,  she  had  surely  died  ;  and  when  the  child,  that 
was  a  inan  child,  was  at  length  bom  into  the  light, 
the  sky  wox  so  dark,  and  it  thundered  and 
lightened,  that  men  feared  lest  the  heavens  should 
0{)en,  and  the  world  should  perish.  For  the  winds 
blew  from  all  the  four  quarters,  and  the  palace  was 
shaken,  and  a  piece  of  it  fell  to  the  earth  ;  and  there 
were  sundry  other  fearful  signs  and  tokens. 

But,  as  it  pleased  God,  after  a  while  the  weather 
was  composed,  and  the  child  proceeded  to  his 
christening,  whom  they  christened  by  the  name 
of  Robert ;  and  he  wox  so  shrewd,  that  he  bit  off 
the  f)aps  of  the  nurses  that  gave  him  suck,  so  that 
they  were  fain  to  feed  him  through  a  horn,  and 
by  such  time  as  he  was  twelve  months  old  he  could 
speak  and  walk  better  than  other  children  of  three 
years ;  and  he  was  shordy  dreaded  by  all  that  sought 
to  play  with  him,  for  he  brake  their  legs  and  arms, 
and  scratched  their  eyes  out,  wherein  only  he 
found  pleasure  and  delight ;  and  the  common  people 
gave  him  the  name  of  Robert  the  Devil,  which  he 
kept  during  his  life,  and  will  so  long  as  the  world 
lasteth. 

II. 

Anon  Robert  had  by  his  father  and  mother 
assigned  unto  him  a  schoolmaster  to  teach  him  good 

learning  ;  but  because  this  schoohnaster  would  have 
chastised  him  for  his  cursed  conditions,  the  boy  gat 
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a  bodkin,  and  thrust  it  into  the  man's  belly,  that  he 
died  ;  and  cast  his  book  against  the  wall,  saying, 
"Now  have  1  tai^ht  thee  that  never  priest  nor 
derk  shall  correct  me,  nor  be  my  master."  And 
from  that  time  forward  no  man  durst  gainsay  this 
Robert,  whatsoever  he  did  ;  and  he  followed  no 
manner  of  virtue  nor  grace,  but  mocked  both  God 
and  the  holy  Church. 

For  when  he  came  to  the  church,  and  found  the 
priests  and  clerks  singing  God's  service,  he  came 
privily  behind  them,  and  threw  ashes  or  dust  in 
their  mouths  in  despite  of  God ;  and  if  he  saw  any 
one  in  the  church  kneeling'  in  prayer,  he  would 
steal  to  them  and  give  them  a  jerk,  that  they  fell 
on  their  faces.  Nor  did  he  eschew  any  sort  of  vice 
and  mischief. 

The  duke  and  duchess  were  marvellously  ^grieved 
that  their  son  was  of  such  a  disposition,  and  the 
duchess  counselled  her  lord  that,  since  he  was  now 
of  an  age  to  bear  arms,  he  should  be  made  a  knight, 
to  the  end  that  he  might  be  moved  thereby  to  for- 
sake his  evil  life;  and  at  a  high  feast  of  Whitsuntide 
his  father  accordingly  made  him  a  knight,  and  prayed 
him  to  demean  himself  fitly  in  that  estate  and  leave 
his  dishonest  courses.  And  a  tournament  was  pro- 
claimed in  honour  of  this  Robert  being  so  made, 
whereat  he  by  his  strenc;^th  and  prowess  overthrew 
all  that  were  opposed  to  him,  and  had  no  peer. 

But,  all  this  notwithstanding,  Robert  continued 
steadfast  in  his  former  mischievous  practices^  and 
went  about  his  fathers  dominions  slaying  men, 
ravishing  women,  and  pillaging  churches  ;  and  when 
his  father  sent  out  soldiers  to  take  him,  and  made 
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proclamation  of  outlawry  against  him,  he  defied  him 
and  slew  ail  that  sought  to  arrest  his  body ;  nay»  he 
killed  seven  holy  hermits  that  were  virtuous  and  of 
good  living,  and  martyrs  in  the  service  of  God,  in  a 
great  wood,  crying  :  **  I  have  found  a  nest  of  popish 
rascals,  and  have  shorn  their  crowns.  They  were 
wont  to  kneel  on  their  knees,  and  now  they  lie  on 
their  backs ! "  A  truly  cursed  deed  and  bloodshed 
in  scorn  of  God  and  holy  Church. 

Now  when  Robert  the  Devil  had  thus  murthered 

the  virtuous  hermits,  he  rode  till  he  came  to  the 
Chateau  d'Arques,  and  all  that  saw  him  fled  at  his 
approach.  Some  ran  and  shut  themselves  up  in 
their  houses ;  others  took  shelter  in  churches. 
This  Robert,  when  he  perceived  how  the  people 
dreaded  him,  was  touched  with  remorse  and  sighed. 
"  O  mighty  God  I "  he  cried,  "  how  is  it  that  every 
man  flieth  me-from  ?  Now  I  see  truly  that  I  am  the 
most  mischievouscst  and  the  most  curscdcst  wretch 
in  the  world,  and  seem  rather  to  be  a  Jew  or  a 
Saracen  than  a  Christian  man.  Alas  !  I  begin  to 
loathe  my  ungracious  life."  And  while  he  thus 
meditated  and  spake  to  himself,  he  came  to  the 
castle  and  lighted  down  from  his  horse. 

But  there  was  none  there  that  would  stay  to  hold 
his  horse  for  him,  and  he  left  it  standing  at  the  gate 
and  entered  the  castle,  where,  when  his  mother  the 
duchess  espied  him  coming,  she  would  have  likewise 
fled.  Yet  when  he  cried  out  to  her  piteously,  say- 
ing, "  Sweet  lady  mother,  stay  till  I  can  speak  with 
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you, "  the  duchess  awaited  him  ;  and  when  he  canie 
to  her  he  prayed  her  to  let  him  know  what  it  was 
which  made  him  so  vicious  and  cursed*  for  that  he 

had  such  conditions  either  of  her  or  of  his  father, 
and  besought  her  to  acquaint  him  with  the  truth 

thereof. 

Then  when  the  duchess  signified  to  Robert  how 
she  had  given  him  to  the  devil,  body  and  soul,  at 

his  birth,  he  fell  duwn  to  the  ground  in  a  swoon  ; 
and  when  he  had  somewhat  recovered  himself,  he 
spake  in  manner  as  follows:  "The  fiends  of  hell 
use  great  diligence  to  have  me  to  their  own;  but 
from  this  time  forth  I  turs.ike  and  eschew  them 
and  all  their  works,  and  will  amend  my  life,  quitting 
my  stns,  and  doing  therefore  holy  penance.  So,  O 
most  reverent,  holy  mother  mine,  have  me  heartily 
recommended  to  my  father :  for  I  will  shortly  take 
the  way  to  Rome,  to  be  a.^.soiled  of  my  sins." 

Robert  therefore  straightway  went  to  his  com- 
panions and  reproved  them  for  their  misdeeds,  and 
shewed  them  how  he  and  all  of  them  had  offended 
in  the  sight  of  God  by  robbing  churches  and  priests, 
and  by  murthering  great  numbers  of  virtuous 
people ;  and  for  that  his  followers  would  not  con- 
sent to  leave  their  wickedness,  and  that  one  of  them 
mocked  him,  saving,  "  Lo,  the  fox  would  luni 
monk ! "  he  wox  wroth,  and  therewith  slew  them  all. 

As  he  rode  along  on  his  way  to  Rome,  and  was 
not  yet  far  from  his  father's  castle,  he  came  to  an 
abbey  that  he  had  (among  many  others)  formerly 
robbed,  and  when  the  abbot  and  the  rest  saw  him 
they  tied.  But  when  he  shewed  them  by  signs  that 
he  would  speak  with  them,  they  paused,  and  he  ad- 
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dressed  them  so  piteously  and  graciously  that  they 
were  no  more  afeanL  Then  he  spake  to  the  lord 
abbot,  shewing  his  lordship  how  he  had  repented 

him  of  his  acts,  and  praying  him  to  have  him  recom- 
mended to  his  father,  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  who 
would  restore  all  that  he  had  taken,  which  was  stored 
in  a  certain  house,  whereof  his  father  had  the  key ; 
and  he  besought  diem  to  deliver  back  to  every  one 
ihai  which  of  right  was  his  ;  and  he  was  about  to 
visit  our  holy  father  the  pope,  to  plead  to  him  for 
remission  of  his  trespass  against  God  and  holy 
Church. 

IV. 

This  Robert,  which  some  called  the  Devil,  arrived 
in  Rome  on  Shere  Thursday  at  night ;  and  the  next 
day,  as  the  custom  was,  the  pope  himself  celebrated 
the  Divine  service  in  St.  Peter's  church.  Robert 
pressed  through  the  throng  to  reach  the  pope,  and 
the  more  they  pushed  him  back  and  smote  him,  the 
more  he  was  importunate ;  and  when  he  at  length 
got  nigh  the  pope  and  fell  down  on  his  knees,  cry- 
ing, Holy  father,  have  mercy  on  me  ! "  the  people 
would  have  still  driven  him  away,  but  the  pope, 
seeing  his  great  earnestness,  took  pity  on  him,  and 
suffered  him  to  abide,  to  whom  he  said,  "Good 
friend,  what  is  your  desire?  and  what  aileth  you  that 
you  make  this  stir  ?  " 

Then  quoth  Robert:  "O  holy  father,  I  am  the 
greatest  sinner  that  this  world  knoweth,  and  am 
bound  and  laden  with  my  offences  against  God,  that, 
as  ye  are  he  that  giveth  aid  and  comfort  to  such 
as  have  need,  I  beseech  you,  for  the  passion  of  Our 
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Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  purge  me  of  all  my  abomin- 
able misdeeds,  whereby  I  am  deceived  and  defeated 
of  all  the  joys  of  heaven.'* 

The  pope,  hearing  these  words,  mused  within 
himself  whether  this  were  that  Robert  the  Devil  of 
whom  he  had  heard  such  strange  and  heavy  reports, 
and  axed  him  if  he  was  that  Robert  that  he  had 
heard  so  much  speaking  of,  the  which  is  of  all  men 
the  worst. 

Robert  answered,  *'  Yea." 

The  pope  said :  "  I  will  assoil  you ;  but  I  conjure 
you  to  do  no  man  hurt." 

Robert  gave  him  hearty  thanks,  and  the  pope 
afterward  took  him  apart,  and  shrove  him,  learning 
how  his  mother  at  his  conception  had  given  him  to 
the  devil,  which  caused  the  pope  to  be  sore  afeard. 
Nevertheless  he  enjoined  Robert  to  go  three  miles 
away  out  of  the  city  to  a  hermit,  which  was  his 
ghostly  father,  and  to  say  to  him  that  the  pope  sent 
him,  and  the  same  would  assoil  him. 

When  he  came  to  the  place  where  the  holy  hermit 
dwelled,  he  let  him  know  that  our  holy  father  the 
pope  had  desired  him  to  repair  thither ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  hermit  had  welcomcxl  him,  Robert  confessed 
all  his  sins  to  him,  setting  forth  at  large  every  each 
thing  that  had  happened  to  him  since  his  birth,  and 
the  evil  conditions  that  he  followed,  till  he  repented 
him ;  and  the  hermit  prayed  him  to  rest  there  for 
that  night  in  a  little  chapel  hard  by,  and  bn  the 
morrow  he  would  speak  with  him  again. 

All  that  night  the  hermit  prayed  for  Robert  that 
God  might  pardon  his  great  sins  against  Him,  and 
as  he  slept  the  Lord  sent  an  an<^el  unto  him,  who 
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said  unto  him  thus  :  "  Holy  father,  take  heed  to  the 
commandment  oi  God.  If  that  Robert  be  willing 
to  be  purged  of  all  his  trespasses,  he  must  counter- 
feit the  ways  of  a  fool,  and  feign  dumbness*  nor  eat 
no  manner  of  meat,  but  he  take  it  of  the  dogs  ;  and 
so  he  must  continue  till  it  please  God  to  declare  that 
he  hath  forgiveness."  And  whenso  the  hermit 
awoke,  he  made  Robert  understand  the  matter ;  and 
Robert  was  merry  and  glad  at  the  thought  of  being 
assoiled  by  God,  and  without  more  ado  returned  to 
Rome  to  fulfil  the  ordinance  oi  the  angel,  holding 
it  a  light  penance  enough,  when  he  viewed  all  the 
abominable  deeds  of  his  whole  life  forepassed. 

V. 

Robert  tarried  in  Rome  a  certain  time,  and  dis- 
sembled according  to  the  command  which  he  had 
received  from  the  angel  of  God,  and  ran  about  the 
streets  like  a  fool,  at  whom  tlic  children  threw  dirt 
and  stones,  and  the  burghers  of  the  city  from  their 
windows  laughed  at  him  and  mocked  him. 

Whence,  after  a  while,  he  departed  to  the  emperor  s 
court,  and  since  the  gate  lay  open,  he  entered  into  the 
hall,  and  he  hopped  and  jetted  up  and  down,  never 
staying  long  in  one  place,  till  the  emperor,  marking 
him  as  he  thus  played  the  fool,  and  seeing  he  was  a 
well-favovred  young  man,  commanded  one  of  his  ser- 
vants to  give  him  to  eat.  But  Robert  s|}cike  not  a 
word,  nor  would  eat,  neither  would  he  drink ;  yet  pre- 
sently, whenas  the  emperor  cast  one  of  his  hounds 
a  bone,  Robert  rose  and  sought  to  take  it  from  him, 
and  when  he  could  not,  he  gnew  one  end  and  the 
hound  the  other.    At  last  lie  got  the  bone  all  alone, 
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and  gnew  it  right  hard,  for  he  was  sore  a-hun- 
gered.  And  the  emperor  cast  a  whole  loaf  at  another 

of  the  hounds,  which  Robert  seized  incontinently 
and  brake  in  twain,  giving  the  hound  hail,  and  keep- 
ing half,  which  made  the  emperor  deem  that  he  was 
a  natural  fool  and  a  very  noddy;  and  all  present 
laughed  at  him  for  being  such  an  innocent  And 
when  he  had  eaten  fully,  he  went  to  a  fountain  in 
the  garden  and  drank  therein,  and  afterward  smote 
with  his  staff,  as  he  wandered  about,  on  stools  and 
benches,  as  he  had  been  mad  ;  and  at  last,  when  it 
was  night,  he  lay  down  under  a  stair  with  tlie  dogs, 
and  slept. 

Now  a  strange  accident  befell  when  Robert  was 
thus  doing  his  penance  in  Rome ;  for  the  emperor 

had  a  daughter  which  was  born  dumb,  and  had  never 
spoken  since  her  birth ;  and  nevertheless,  because 
she  was  heir  to  her  father  after  his  death,  the  great 
seneschal  sought  her  in  marriage,  and  when  the 
emperor  denied  him,  he  led  a  great  host  of  Saracens 
against  Rome. 

The  emperor,  assembling  his  lords,  prayed  them 
of  their  counsel  how  he  might  withstand  these 
heathen  dogs,  and  they  advised  him  to  muster  all 
his  power  and  might  and  drive  them  away  ;  and 
when  the  emperor  had  made  proclamation  through 
all  his  lands,  and  iiad  assembled  a  gteat  army,  he 
marched  against  those  heathen  caitiffs. 

Robert  remained  at  huiiu  ,  and  was  drinkinpf  at 
the  fountain  in  the  garden  on  the  same  day  on  which 
the  emperor  shotdd  give  battle  to  the  Saracens, 
when  a  voice  came  down  to  him  from  heaven,  say- 
ing :     Robert,  God  comiuandeth  you  by  mc  that 
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you  put  on  this  armour  incontinently,  and  mount 
upon  this  white  horse  that  He  hath  sent  you  like- 
wise, and  ride  as  swiftly  as  you  may  to  rescue  the 
emperor  and  his  people." 

Robert,  hearing  the  commandment  of  God,  which 
he  might  not  disobey,  aroused  himself,  and  leaping 
into  the  saddle,  took  his  way  toward  the  emperor ; 
and  as  he  departed,  the  emperor*s  daughter  beheld 
him  from  a  window,  and  would  have  spoken,  but 
might  not,  for  that  she  was  dumb.  Robert  spurred 
his  horse  forward  with  all  speed  to  the  held,  and 
saw  how  the  Christian  host  was  being  pressed  on 
each  side  by  those  cursed  hounds  the  Saracens  ,  and 
suddenly  throwing  himself  into  their  midst,  he  made 
such  havoc  among  them  that  it  was  a  world  to  see 
the  ground  strown  with  the  limbs  of  the  dead. 
Those  damned  dogs  were  constrained  to  yield,  and 
the  emperor  returned  j  oy  ously  to  Rome.  But 
Robert  was  there  before  him,  and  he  had  a  scar  in 
his  face,  yet  was  otherwise  whole. 

The  emperor  was  glad  to  see  Robert  again,  for, 
albeit  he  was  a  fool,  he  loved  him  well  enough  ;  and 
marking  the  wound  on  his  face,  he  thought  that 
some  had  done  him  hurt  through  envy  while  he  was 
at  the  batde,  and  he  straightway  notified  to  all  that 
none  should  harm  Robert,  or  he  should  rue  it,  as  he 
would  moke  him  an  example  to  the  rest. 

Then  the  emperor  b^an  to  axe  among  his 
knights  if  it  were  so  that  any  of  them  wist  who  the 
knight  upon  the  white  horse  was,  that  came  privily 
on  the  field.  But  they  could  not  tell  him  ;  and 
thereupon  the  emperor's  daughter  pointed  to  Robert, 
yet  spake  not    Her  father  sent  for  her  governess. 
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and  axed  her  what  his  daughter  meant  by  her  point- 
ing. The  governess  answered  and  said:  "Your 
daughter  means  that  ye  have  gotten  the  battle  this 
day  through  the  help  of  your  fool  Robert,  and  ihc 
scar  that  he  hath  on  his  face  he  hath  gained  it 
on  the  field."  But  the  emperor  rebuked  her,  and 
advised  that  she  should  teach  his  daughter  more 
wisdom  than  to  think  so  foolishly  ;  yet  was  it  in  truth 
as  the  emperor's  daughter  signified.  And  a  second 
and  a  third  time  came  the  Saracens  in  greater 
numbers  than  before  to  besiege  and  take  the  city, 
and  were  discomfited  only  by  the  marvellous  valour 
of  the  knight  on  the  white  horse  :  nor  none  could 
tell  the  emperor  whence  he  came  or  whither  he 
went ;  albeit,  after  the  third  battle,  a  certain  knight, 
that  had  lain  in  wait  for  Robert  in  a  wood,  wounded 
him  in  the  thigh  with  a  spear,  and  left  the  spear 
head  there,  yet  nevertheless  could  not  overtake  him, 
nor  discover  who  he  was. 

VI. 

But  when  Robert  came  again  to  the  fountain,  he 
drew  the  spear-head  out  of  his  thigh,  and  hid  the 
same  between  two  great  stones  there-by ;  and  he 
dressed  his  wound  with  grease  and  moss,  deeming 
that  none  marked  him.  But  the  emperor's  daughter 
saw  him  do  these  things,  as  she  stood  at  her 
window ;  and  for  that  he  seemed  a  fair  and  well- 
favoured  yoimg  knight,  she  bq^  to  nourish  an 
affection  for  him. 

The  knight  who  had  wounded  Robert,  as  is 
aforesaid,  counselled  the  emperor  that  he  might 
discover  who  the  knight  upon  the  white  horse  was, 
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if  he  published  his  proclamation  that  whoever  had 
been  hurt  in  those  battles  against  the  heathens, 
riding  on  a  white  horse,  and  should  bring  with 
him  the  spear-head  wherewith  he  was  wounded  in 
the  thigh,  would  receive  in  marriage  the  emperors 
daughter,  and  half  the  empire  with  her. 

Whereupon  the  seneschal,  weening  that  he  might 
by  stratagem  gain  his  desire,  which  was  to  espouse 
the  emperor's  daughter,  caused  to  be  procured  a 
white  horse  and  white  arniuur»  and  wounded  him- 
self in  the  thigh  with  a  spear-head.  The  emi)eror, 
to  whom  he  presented  himself,  was  at  the  first 
loth  to  give  ear  to  his  tale ;  but  he  persuaded 

him,  Liiuil  he  thought  that,  whereas  he  had  judged 
him  to  be  a  lalse  and  forsworn  knight,  he  was  a 
wise  and  true  one ;  and  consented  to  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter  him-wtth. 

After  a  while  the  seneschal  set  out  to  go  to 
Rome  to  espouse  the  emperors  daughter,  of  which 
thing  there  had  been  proclamation  and  cry  made, 
and  he  took  with  him  a  goodly  company ;  and  at 
the  same  time  God  sent  an  angel  to  command  the 
hermit  thitherward  to  wend,  in  order  to  see  Robert, 
and  make  known  unto  him  that  his  term  of  penance 
was  concluded  Whereat  the  hermit  was  exceeding 
joyful,  and  accordingly  went 

But  when  the  emperor's  daughter  well  understood 
that  she  was  appointed  to  wed  the  seneschal,  she 
was  as  she  had  been  distracted  and  forlorn,  and  tore 
her  hair  and  rent  her  garments.  But  nought  hereof 
availed  her;  and  the  day  was  named,  and  every- 
thing held  in  readiness. 
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VII. 

The  emperor  and  his  daughter  that  was  born 
dumb,  as  ye  have  afore  heard,  and  the  pope  of 
Rome  his  holiness,  and  their  retinue,  and  the 
seneschal  and  his  company,  assembled  in  the 
church,  and  the  bride  ,iik1  bridegroom  stood  by  the 
altar»  and  the  ministering  priest  would  have  begun 
the  service,  when  our  Lord  did  a  fair  miracle ;  for 
by  the  grace  of  God,  the  young  maid,  that  had  never 
spoken  since  her  birth,  opened  her  mouth,  and  s.iid 
as  follows :  "  Father,  I  hold  you  not  wise,  in  that 
you  believe  what  this  proud  traitor  telleth  you, 
whereas  all  that  he  saith  is  false;  but  here  in 
this  city  is  a  holy  and  steadfast  one,  for  whose 
sake  God  hath  bestowed  on  me  this  day  my 
speech  ;  and  him  I  do  love  in  my  heart,  and  have 
ever  noted  his  valiance  and  devotion,  yet  when  I 
pointed  only  with  my  finger,  no  man  would  believe 
me. 

The  emperor  was  in  an  ecstasy,  when  he  heard 
the  voice  of  his  daughter  for  the  first  time,  and 
he  knew  by  the  words  which  she  delivered  that  the 
seneschal  had  deceived  him  ;  and  the  seneschal, 
dreading  his  wrath,  suddenly  made  out  of  the 
church,  and  mounted  his  horse,  and  departed  his 
way  with  all  his  folk. 

Then  the  pope  his  holiness  axed  the  maiden 
who  the  man  might  he  whereof  she  spake  ;  and  she 
rose  up,  and  led  the  pope  his  holiness  and  the 
emperor  her  father  to  the  fountain,  where  Robert 
had  been  wont  to  arm  and  unarm  him ;  and  there 
she  drew  out  ii  um  betwixt  the  two  stones  the  spear- 
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head  that  Robert  had  hidden  there,  which,  when 

the  spear  was  brought,  the  two  joined  together 
point-device,  ajid  quoth  the  emperor's  daughter: 
"  Thrice  we  have  had  the  victory  against  the 
Saracens  by  him,  and  thrice  I  have  seen  him  arm 
and  unarm  at  this  fountain,  and  when  he  had  so 
done,  lie  down  again  among  the  dogs.  Yet  who 
brought  him  the  white  horse  and  the  white  armour, 
that  know  I  not  This  is  he,  notwithstanding,  that 
hath  given  you,  sir,  the  victory  against  the  heathen  ; 
therefore,  if  ye  will,  we  will  even  go  together,  and 
have  speech  of  him." 

So  they  went,  and  found  Robert  among  the  d<^, 
and  did  him  reverence,  commanding  him  to  speak ; 
but  he  answered  no  word,  as  he  understood  them 
not,  and  played  many  strange  pranks  to  make  them 
sport  Then  the  pope  his  holiness  conjured  him, 
in  the  name  of  God  who  died  on  the  cross  for  our 
redemption,  that  he  would  lift  up  his  voice  ;  but 
Robert  only  rose  like  a  fool,  and  gave  the  pope  his 
blessing. 

But  anon  he  espied  behind  him  the  hermit,  that 
at  the  bidding  of  God  had  set  him  his  penance ;  and 

when  the  hermit  drew  near  to  him,  he  cried  unto 
him ;  "  My  friend,  hearken  unto  me.  I  know  full 
well  that  ye  be  Robert  that  men  call  the  Devil ;  but, 
lof  now  ye  be  ofice  acgain  in  grace  with  Almighty 
God,  and  in  place  of  that  foul  name  ye  shall  be 
termed  the  Servant  of  God.  It  is  ye  that  have 
delivered  this  land  from  the  Saracens,  and  I  bid  ye 
henceforward  serve  and  worship  God ;  for  Our  Lord 
sendeth  me  to  you,  commanding  you  to  speak,  and 
no  more  to  counterfeit  a  fool,  since  it  is  His  will  and 
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pleasure  that  all  your  trespasses  shall  be  forgiven, 
and  your  penance  determined." 

When  Robert  heard  these  words  of  the  holy 
hermit,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  lifted  up  his  hands 
toward  heaven,  giving  praise  unto  God  for  His 
infinite  mercy.  Yet  albeit  the  emperor  saw  his 
noble  valiance  and  courtesy,  and  the  emperor's 
daughter  loved  him  exceeding  well,  the  hermit 
would  not  at  that  time  that  Robert  should  marry 
that  lady,  saying  that  if  it  was  the  will  of  God,  it 
would  come  to  pass  in  due  season ;  and  so  each 
departed  to  his  own  country. 

In  very  sooth,  ere  Robert,  that  was  no  longer  a 
fool,  but  the  high  and  puissant  Duke  of  Normandy, 
which  kept  his  state  at  Rouen  in  France  the  Fair, 
had  long  time  returned  home  among  his  lieges, 
who  loved  him  well  enough  for  the  gentleness  and 
benignity  of  his  rule  through  the  grace  of  God,  Our 
Lord  charged  him  to  repair  ^ain  to  Rome,  to  the 
intent  that  he  should  wed  the  emperor^s  daughter, 
his  dearl)  beloved  mistress  ;  which  marriage  was 
royally  kept,  and  the  Romans,  that  were  so  behold- 
ing to  the  White  Knight  on  the  White  Horse,  were 
glad  that  it  had  so  in  the  end  fallen  out  And  when 
Duke  Robert  brought  his  noble  spouse,  the  emperor's 
daughter,  liuiue  to  Rouen  in  Normandy,  all  the 
people  did  her  honour  and  reverence,  and  made  her 
many  rich  gifts. 

The  remainder  of  his  life  Duke  Robert,  that  was 
now  named  the  Servant  of  Our  Lortl,  spent  in  well- 
governing  his  realm,  and  maintaining  the  same  in 
peace,  so  that  he  was  beloved  of  every  degree ;  and 
he  had  born  unto  him  of  that  great  lady,  the  emperor's 
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daughter,  a  son,  who  was  called  Richard,  and  who 
did  many  and  divers  deeds  of  arms  in  the  wars  of 

Charlemagne,  king  of  France,  and  afterward  reigned 
in  Normandy,  and  was  beloved  of  all,  as  his  father 
Robert  before  hinu 
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[TAe  investiture  of  a  scholar^  whose  works  have 

bioi  collected,  and  of  ztdwsc  I  rue  l  liar  acter  and  altain- 
tnenls  we  are  at  present  able  to  take  7nore  correct 
measurement y  with  supernatural  attributes  and  asso- 
ciations  is  the  customary  incidence  and  lot  of  every 
career  cast  in  an  illiterate  and  priest-ridden  epoch, 
when  an  oz>er a /i t  iming'  majority  of  people  could  not 
comprehend  faculties  and  opinions  transcending  their 
own,  and  the  Church  discouraged  and  suppressed  by 
every  means  at  its  command  a  tendency  to  free  in- 
quiry and  independent  thought.  The  circumstances 
attendant  on  the  mythical  biography  of  Roger  Bctcon 
have  a  good  deal  of  affinity  with  those  which  sur* 
round  and  disguise  the  actual  Faustus  of  history. 
It  was  readily  taken  for  granted  that  studies  and 
disclosures  so  far  removed  beyond  the  general  reach 
must  be  under  the  auspices  of  some  spiritual  or 
demoniacal  agency^  and  the  clergy  spared  no  pains  to 
throw  discredit  on  a  movement  which  they  felt  to  be 
antagonistic  to  their  own  welfare  and  prestige. 

At  the  same  time,  Bacon  was,  710  doubt,  fundamen- 
tally a  good  Catholic,  and  credited  many  points  of 
belief  which  such  a  man  would  nowadays  view  with 

diJJert  iU  eyes ;  and  very  possibly  the  uoiions  which 
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were  affilieUed  on  him  respecting  Julian  the  Apostate 
were  suck  as  he  7night  have  entertained,  just  as 
it  would  jump  with  his  academical  training  to  put 
faith  in  the  suhmarine  tour  of  Alexander  the  Great 
under  the  auspices  of  Aristotle,  the  last  a  proceeding 
lu/iieh  is  readily  tt- ace  able  to  the  knowledge  by  the 
ancients  of  the  science  of  diving. 

In  the  case  immediately  before  ns,  we  hear  how 
the  priest  who  taught  him  discerned  betimes  the 
7'eceptive  tone  of  Bacon  s  intclUct,  hoiv  his  father 
desired  to  keep  him  to  the  plough,  and  how  the  boy 
escaped  from  home  to  become  a  prominent  figrtre 
in  the  literary  annals  of  his  native  land.  The 
growth  of  information  hets  long  enabled  us  to  read 
such  a  story  as  t/iat  below  between  the  lines,  and 
to  arbitrcUe  between  Bacon  and  the  period  which 
produced  him.  It  was  no  consolation  to  such  men, 
that  we,  coming  so  Icnij^-  after^  gladly  and  proudly 
accord  to  them  their  real  place  in  the  don: am  of 
intellect,  and  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  led  t/ie  way 
in  promoting  secular  educcUion  ;  yet  it  was  something 
if  they  escaped  the  halter  or  the  fagot.  Bacon 
flourished  at  a  transitional  period,  and  was  fortunate 
enough  to  inspire  wonder,  without  incurring  super- 
stilious  dread  and  haired. 

Portions  of  this  narrcUive  are  obviously  borrowed 
from  earlier  sources,  such  ets  the  supernatural  power 
confer  red  on  Miles  s  tabor,  which  is  a  loan  from  the 
"  I'riar  and  the  Boy  "  .*  and  the  scene  where  rare 
fruits  are  exhibited  before  the  court  out  of  season^ 
which  is  in  Boccaccio  and  in  Paintei^s  Palcue  of 
Pleasure^'  and  which  recurs  in  the  ''History  of 
Faustus  "/  and  again  the  friar  is  invested^  w/ien 
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occasion  serves^  with  the  mischievms  or  iricksome 

attributes  of  Robin  Good/eilow, 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  idea  of  presenting  the 
daneers  before  the  king  was  probably  suggested  to  the 
compiler  by  the  antic-masques  at  court  and  elsewhere 
which  became  so  f  requent  and  fashionable  during  the 
7'eigii  of  James  I.  In  fact,  Baeou  exhibited  a  masque 
of  the  Five  Senses ;  and  a  second  occurs  as  a  sequel 
to  t/ie  marriage  of  Millisant  to  her  truelove  by  the 
agency  of  Bacon.  This  wets  Just  such  another  per- 
foriuance — an  antic  masque  of  ^  Ipes.  One  or  tvjo 
of  t/te  adventures  narrated  are  from  the  jest-books  ; 
and  the  story  of  ''How  Friar  Bacon  did  Help  a 
Young  Man  to  his  Sweetheart  '*  reads  like  an  ana- 
logue of  Robin  Hood  and  Allen  a  Dale. 

The   illogical  incongruity  of  the  supernatural 
features  in  this  romance  is  common  to  nearly  all 
narratives  of  the  cktss.     We  have  noticed  it  in 
"  V irgilius^^  and  it  is  discernible  in  **  Friar  Rush  ** 
and  *'  Faust  us!' 

Miraculous  circumstances  and  adventures  consti^ 
tuted,  of  course,  an  attractive  feature  among  readers 
of  our  popular  literature  ;  and  the  confused  notions  of 
sorcery  and  fnagic  iji  liic  )}inuL  of  the  latter  were  not 
unfrequcnlly  shared  by  t/ie  authors  of  tJie  fictions^ 
who,  besides,  might  be  desirous  of  reconciling  the 
objections  of  the  most  squeamish  by  meting  the  devil 
and  his  friends  come  off  second-best  at  the  last. 

The  confutes  of  tlie  normal  and  supernatural  are 
necessarily  unadjusted  by  any  fixed  or  recognised  law, 
and  are  at  the  mercy  of  any  particular  writer's  fancy 
or  convenience ;  and  the  harmonious  and  effective 
fusion  of  two  distinct  elements  hc^  always  proved 
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beyond  the  reach  of  average  literary  workers.  Hence 
arises  the  whimsical  and  vexatious  jumble  which 

these  stories  of  enchantment  display^ 

I. 

There  once  lived  in  the  west  country  a  rich  farmer^ 

who  had  an  only  son.  The  farmers  name  was 
Bacon,  and  his  son  was  called  Roger ;  and,  not 
because  his  father  looked  to  make  him  a  holy  clerk, 
but  for  that  he  should  get  learning  enough  to  enable 
him  to  use  his  wealth  wisely,  this  Roger  was  put  with 
the  parson  of  the  town  where  he  was  born,  to  learn 
his  letters  and  to  become  a  scholar. 

But  the  boy  discovered  so  rare  an  aptitude  and  so 
quick  a  wit,  that  his  master  could,  after  a  short  time, 
teach  him  no  more ;  and  as  he  judged  it  to  be  pity 
that  young  Bacon  should  lose  what  he  had  gained, 
he  went  to  the  farmer,  and  exhorted  him  to  suffer 
Roger  to  go  to  Oxford,  that  he  might  shew,  by 
taking  upon  him  that  charge,  his  thankluiness  to 
God  in  having  sent  him  such  a  son. 

The  father  said  little ;  but  as  soon  as  Rc^er  came 
home,  he  asked  for  his  books,  and  taking  them  and 
locking  them  up,  gave  him  a  cart-whip  in  place 
thereof,  saying  to  him  so  : 

"  Boy,  1  will  have  you  no  priest ;  you  shall  be  no 
better  learned  than  i  ;  you  can  tell,  as  it  is,  by  the 
almanac  when  it  is  best  to  sow  wheat,  when  barley, 
peas,  and  beans,  and  when  the  gelding  season  comes  ; 
and  how  to  buy  and  sell  I  shall  instruct  thee  anon, 
for  fairs  and  markets  are  to  me  what  his  mass  and 
Ave^  Maria,  are  to  Sir  John.    Take  this  whip ;  it 
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will  prove  more  useful  to  you  than  crabbed  Latin. 
Now  do  as  I  hid,  or,  by  the  mass,  you  will  rue  it" 

The  young  fellow  thought  this  hEwd  measure  ;  but 
he  made  no  reply,  and  within  a  short  space  he  gave 
his  father  the  slip,  and  entered  himself  in  a  cloister 
some  twenty  miles  off,  where  he  was  heartily  enter- 
tained, and  continued  his  studies; 

And  ere  many  years  had  passed  he:  ma  le  such 
progress  in  all  kinds  of  learning  that  he  grew 
famous,  and  was  invited  to  go  to  the  University 
of  Oxford,  where  he  perfected  himself  in  all  the 
sciences,  and  was  known  for  a  master  of  the  secrets 
of  art  and  nature  throughout  Christendom. 

Now  the  king  of  England,  hearing  of  this  learned 
friar,  and  of  the  wonderful  things  which  he  was 
able  to  perform  and  to  answer,  sent  for  him  at  such 
time  as  he  and  the  queen  were  sojourning  in  Oxford- 
shire ;  and  he  said  to  the  king's  messenger  ; 

*'  I  pray  you  thank  his  grace  from  me,  and  say 
that  I  am  at  his  grace's  service  ;  but  take  heed  lest 
1  be  at  the  court  two  hours  before  thee." 

"  Scholars,  old  men,  and  travellers,"  answered  the 
messenger,  "  may  lie  with  authority.  Scarce  can  1 
credit  such  a  thing." 

"  To  convince  you,  I  could  tell  you  the  name  of 
the  wench  you  last  lay  with  ;  but  I  will  do  both 
within  four  hours." 

The  gentleman  departed  in  haste ;  but,  whether 
he  took  the  wrong  road  or  not,  the  friar  was  there 
before  him. 

The  king  warmly  welcomed  him,  and  told  him, 
from  what  great  marvels  he  had  heard  of  him,  that 
he  had  long  desired  to  see  him.    The  friar  declared 
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report  had  been  too  flattering,  and  that  among 
the  sons  of  learning  there  were  many  worthier  than 
himself.  The  king  prayed  him  not  to  be  too  modest, 
and  to  afford  him  some  taste  of  his  skill ;  and  he 
said  that  he  should  be  unworthy  of  possessing 
either  art  or  jwlcdge,  did  he  grudge  to  make  his 
grace  and  the  queen  witnesses  of  his  ability.  So 
he  bulged  them  to  seat  themselves. 

Friar  Bacon  then  waved  his  wand,  and  forthwith 
there  arose  such  ravishing  music  that  all  were 
amazed. 

"  This  is  to  please/'  quoth  he,  the  Sense  of 
Hearing.  All  the  other  senses  shall  be  gratified,  ere 
I  have  done." 

He  waved  his  wand  again,  and  the  music  waxed 
louder  ;  and,  lo  i  five  dancers  entered,  the  hrst  like  a 
court-laudress,  the  second  like  a  footman,  the  third 
like  an  usurer,  the  fourth  like  a  prodigal,  the  fifth  like 
a  fool.  And  when  they  had  given  great  content 
by  their  antics  and  positions,  they  vanished  in  the 
order  in  which  they  came.  This  was  the  indulgence 
of  the  second  Sense,  or  the  Sense  of  Sight 

He  waved  his  wand  the  third  time,  and  the  music 
was  changed,  and  before  them  appeared  a  table 
covered  with  all  manner  of  delicious  fruits,  many  not 
to  that  season  belonging ;  and  when  they  had  par- 
taken fully  thereof,  they  were  suddenly  removed 
from  view.    And  this  was  di  ■  Sense  of  Taste. 

Then  the  wand  once  more  moved,  and  the  most 
fragrant  perfumes  filled  the  air.  And  this  was  the 
Sense  of  Smell.  And  presently  for  the  fifth  and  last 
time  i  riar  Bacon  exercised  his  niasicry,  and  men 
of  divers  nations,  as  Russians,  Polanders,  Indians, 
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Armenians,  were  seen  bearii^  the  richest  furs,  which 
they  offered  to  the  king  and  the  queen  to  handle, 

and  for  softness  they  surpassed  all  that  had  ever 
been  seen  of  that  nature.  And  this  was  the  Sense 
of  Touch. 

When  it  happened  that  these  wonders  were  at  an 
end,  Friar  Bacon  demanded  of  his  majesty  if  there 
was  any  other  thing  in  which  he  might  do  him 
service ;  and  the  king  thanked  him,  and  said  no, 
not  for  that  time,  and  he  took  a  cosdy  jewel  from 
his  neck,  and  gave  it  to  the  friar  of  his  royal  bounty. 
And  when  the  friar  was  about  to  take  his  leave  of 
the  court,  he  cast  his  eyes  round,  and  espied  the 
messenger  hurrying  in  with  all  speed,  covered  with 
mud,  for  he  had  ridden  through  quagmires  and 
ditches,  through  mistaking  his  way. 

"  Be  not  wrath,**  said  the  friar  to  him  ;  *'  I  shall 
now  fulhl  my  word,  that  I  pledged  to  thee.*'  And 
he  lifted  the  hangings,  and  there  stood  a  kitchen* 
maid,  with  her  basting-ladle  in  her  hand. 

"  I  trow,"  quoth  the  friar,  "  you  have  no  great 
store  of  money  in  your  purse,  and  1  will  bear  the 
charges  of  your  wench's  journey  home."  And  at 
his  bidding  she  disappeared,  and  all  laughed  at 
the  gentleman  s  greasy  sweetheart. 

Now  Friar  Bacon  had  one  servant  to  wait  upon 
him,  and  his  name  was  Miles  ;  and  he  was  none  of 
the  wisest  So  the  friar  being  yet  at  Oxford  in 
residence  with  other  scholars,  all  were  wont  to  fast 
on  the  Friday;  and  none  so  devout  as  Miles,  for 
when  his  master  offered  him  bread  to  eat,  he  would 
refuse  it,  saying  that  it  was  holier  and  meeter  not 
to  eat  ought.    But  the  friar,  knowing  his  craft,  and 
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that  he  secretly  ate  meat,  served  him  well  for  his 

deceit,  and  it  was  in  this  manner  following. 

On  a  certain  Good  Friday,  when  the  friar  was 
accustomed  to  partake  of  bread  only,  he  tendered 
some  to  Miles;  but  Miles  with  a  grave  aspect 
turned  away  iroin  it,  and  desired  leave  to  fast 
altogether.  Then  he  left  his  master,  and  went 
where  he  had  a  delicate  black-pudding,  that  he  had 
made  the  day  before,  and  b^[an  to  eat  the  same. 
But  the  friar  his  master  so  contrived  by  his  art,  that 
when  his  man  had  set  the  end  of  the  pudding  in  his 
mouth,  he  might  in  no  wise  remove  it  again  ;  and 
when  he  pulled  and  pulled,  and  it  stirred  not,  he 
cried  out  for  help.  The  friar  ran  to  him,  and  taking 
the  other  end  of  the  pudding,  drew  him  to  the  hall, 
where  all  the  other  scholars  were,  and  shewed  them 
how  Miles  would  not  eat  meat  on  Fridays  for 
conscience'  sake ;  and  he  tied  him  by  the  pudding 
for  a  while  to  one  of  the  window-bars,  where  he 
looked  iiice  a  bear  fastened  by  his  nose  to  a  stake. 


II. 

Friar  Bacon  now  began  to  accomplish  many 
other  strange  and  marvellous  works.  Whereof  one 
was  the  deliverance  of  a  gentleman  in  Oxfordshire, 
that  had  been  a  prodigal,  and  had  brought  his  estate 
to  ruin.  This  gentleman  scarce  knew  at  the  last 
how  to  earn  bread  enough  to  keep  him  during  the 
rest  of  his  miserable  existence,  and  so  he  wandered 
about  here  and  there.  Then  came  to  him  one  day  an 
old  penny-father,  and  besought  him  that  he  would 
say  why  he  was  in  this  piteous  case. 

A.  L.  G 
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The  Oxfordshire  gentleman  told  the  stranger 
everything,  and  the  other  said  that,  if  he  would 
fulfil  certain  conditions,  he  would  furnish  him  with 
money  enough  for  all  his  creditors ;  and  when  he 
said  that  he  would  swear  to  return  the  money»  the 
old  man  rejoined  that  it  was  not  oaths  he  would 
have,  but  bonds. 

So  the  gentleman  met  him  the  next  morning  in  a 
wood,  as  they  had  appointed,  and  he  was  attended 
by  two  serving-men  carrying  money-bags.  Then 
he  dictated  to  him  the  conditions  on  which  he  would 
lend  him  what  he  needed ;  and  they  were,  that  he 
should  dischaiige  all  his  debts,  and  when  he  was  no 
longer  indebted  to  any  man,  he  should  become  at  a 
word  the  slave  of  the  lender. 

1  hat  gentleman,  in  the  plight  in  which  he  found 
himself  at  that  time,  yielded  to  this  treaty,  and  paid 
all  his  mortgages  and  chief  creditors,  and  became 
richer  than  he  had  ever  been  before^.  But  he  was 
secretly  troubled  in  his  mind  when  he  remembered 
how  he  had  bound  himself  to  the  stranger,  and  had 
consented  to  submit  to  his  will ;  and  after  a  time  the 
old  penny-father  appeared,  and  claimed  his  bond, 
saying,  **  Thou  hast  paid  thy  debts,  now  thou  art 
mine."  But  he  replied,  Nay,  sir;  I  have  not  yet 
discharged  them  all."  And  the  usurer  therefore 
waxed  wrath,  and  transformed  himself  into  a  horrible 
shape,  and  cried,  "Thou  shalt  not  so  dcecjive  me; 
I  will  come  to-morrow  morning  and  prove  to  thee 
thy  falsehood,  till  when  I  leave  thee  to  despair." 
And  he  vanished,  and  the  gentleman  now  knew 
th.it  it  was  the  devil  with  whom  he  had  made  that 
compact. 
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This  caused  him  to  be  so  sorrowful  and  downcast, 
that  he  would  have  thrown  himself  on  his  sword,  and 

so  ended  his  life,  had  not  Friar  Bacon  happily  inter- 
p()S(d,  and  comforted  him;  and  when  he  unfolded 
to  the  friar  what  had  passed  between  the  devil  and 
himself,  the  friar  said  unto  him  so :  '*  Sir,  appoint  to 
meet  the  devil  to-morrow  in  the  wood,  and  for  the 
rest  be  conient." 

So  the  Oxfordshire  gentleman  met  the  devil  in 
the  wood,  and  the  devil  in  sore  ai^er  upbraided 
him  with  his  falsity,  and  commanded  him  to  tarry 
no  more,  but  to  follow  him.  Then  the  gentleman 
asked  him  whether  he  would  suffer  some  one  to  be 
judge  in  the  case,  and  to  deliver  an  award  ;  and  the 
devil  agreed  thereto.  Whereupon  suddenly  Friar 
Bacon  was  seen  by  the  gentleman  walking  near  at 
hand,  and  he  called  him,  and  set  out  how  the  matter 
was.  Friar  Bacon  considered,  and  asked  the 
gentleman  whether  he  had  ever  paid  anything  to 
the  devil  for  all  his  great  goodness  to  him,  and  he 
answered  thai  he  had  not.  Then  he  told  him,  as 
he  valued  his  life,  never  so  to  do,  for  he  was  his 
chief  creditor ;  and  thereupon  the  devil  vanished  with 
a  loud  cry,  and  the  Oxfordshire  gentleman  thanked 
Friar  Bacon  for  the  great  boon  which  he  had  con- 
ferred upon  him  in  so  wisely  judgmg  between  them. 

111. 

The  next  exploit  which  Friar  Bacon  sought  to 
achieve  proved  him  a  loyal  subject  to  his  prince  and 
a  dear  friend  to  England.  For  reflecting  how  often 
England  had  been  invaded  by  Saxon  and  Dane  and 
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Norwegian,  he  laboured  with  a  project  for  surround- 
ing the  whole  island  with  a  wall  of  brass,  and  to  the 
intent  that  he  might  compass  this,  he  first  devised 
a  head  of  brass  which  should  s|)rak.  And  when  he 
could  not  for  all  his  art  arrive  at  this,  he  invited 
another  great  scholar,  Friar  Bungay  by  name,  to 
aid  him  therein ;  and  they  both  together  by  great 
study  made  a  head  of  brass,  yet  wist  not  how  to 
give  it  motion  and  speech  ;  and  at  last  they  called 
to  their  succour  a  Spirit,  who  directed  them,  but 
gave  them  warning  that,  when  the  head  began  to 
speak,  if  they  heard  it  not  ere  it  had  finished,  all 
their  labour  would  be  lost. 

So  they  did  as  the  Spirit  had  enjoined  them,  and 
were  right  weary ;  and  bidding  Miles  to  wake  them 
when  the  Head  spake,  they  fell  asleep. 

Now  Miles,  because  his  master  threatened  him 
if  he  should  not  make  them  aware  when  the  head 
spake,  took  his  tabor  and  pipe,  and  sang  ballads  to 
keep  him  from  nodding,  as,  Canist  thm  not  from 
Newcastle  ?  Dainty,  conie  thou  to  me^  and  //  was  a 
rick  merchant-man. 

Presently  the  Head  spake,  saying,  Time  is  !  but 
Miles  went  on  playing  and  singing,  for  the  words 
seemed  to  him  to  import  nought.  Twice  and  thrice 
the  head  said  Time  is  !  but  Miles  was  loth  to  wake 
his  master  and  Friar  Bungay  for  such  a  trifle  ;  and 
there,  surely  enough,  came  in  one  of  his  ditties, 
Dainty^  come  tkau  to  me^  and  he  began  to  sing, — 

''Time  is  for  soiDe  to  eat; 
Time  is  for  some  to  deep; 
Time  is  for  some  to  kugh ; 
And  time  is  for  some  to  weep^ 
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Time  is  for  some  to  sing; 

Time  is  for  some  to  pray; 
Time  is  for  some  to  creep 

That  have  drunk  all  the  day." 

At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  the  Head  spake  once 
more*  and  delivered  these  two  words,  Time  was  ! 
And  Miles  made  sport  of  them,  as  he  had  done 
before.  Then  another  half-hour  passed,  and  the 
head  uttered  this  sentence,  Timk  is  past  !  and  fell 
down  amid  flashes  of  fire  and  terrible  noise ;  whereat 
the  two  friars  awoke»  and  found  the  room  full  of 
smoke. 

"  Did  not  the  Head  speak  ?"  asked  Bacon. 

**  Yea,  sir,"  replied  his  man  ;  *'  but  it  spake  to  no 
purpose,  rd  teach  a  parrot  to  talk  better  in  half 
the  time." 

**  Out  on  thee,  villain  ! "  cried  his  master;  **thou 
hast  undone  us  both.  Hadst  tiiou  roused  us,  all 
England  would  have  been  walled  about  with  brass, 
and  we  had  won  everlasting  renown.  What  did  it 
say  t 

**  Very  few  words,"  answered  Miles,  "and  1  have 
heard  wiser     It  said,  Time  is!" 

**  Hadst  thou  called  us  then,  we  had  been  made 
for  ever." 

Then  in  half  an  hour  it  scticl,  Ftmk  was  !  " 
And  thou  didst  not  wake  us  then  1 "  interposed 
Bungay 

"Alack,  sir,"  answered  Miles,  "  I  was  expecting 

him  to  begin  some  long  tale,  and  then  I  would  have 
awakened  you;  but  anon  he  cried,  Time  is  fast! 
and  made  such  an  uproar  withal  that  he  woke  you 
himself." 
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Friar  Bacon  was  greatly  incensed  at  what  his 

servant  had  done,  and  would  have  beaten,  and  may- 
be slain  him  ;  but  Friar  Bungay  pleaded  for  the 
fellow,  and  his  master  said,  *'  Well,  his  punishment 
shall  be,  that  he  shall  be  struck  dumb  for  a  month." 

So  it  was  that  England  was  not  girded  round 
with  a  brazen  wall,  as  had  nearly  come  to  pass. 

IV. 

Friar  Bacon,  this  mishap  notwithstanding,  ever 
grew  more  famous  as  time  passed;  and  it  so 
fortuned  that,  when  the  king  of  England  proceeded 
to  his  conquests  in  France,  and  could  by  no  means 
take  a  certain  town,  but,  on  the  contrary,  sustained 
much  loss  before  it,  he  wox  angry,  and  offered  ten 
thousand  crowns  truly  counted  to  any  one  who 
should  conquer  this  town  and  gain  it  for  him. 

So  when  proclamation  had  been  made  to  such 
effect,  and  no  one  came  to  essay  to  do  what  the 
king  desired.  Friar  Bacon,  leaving  his  studies, 
crossed  over  to  France  and  sought  admittance  to 
the  king.  To  whom  he  recalled  how  his  grace  had 
formerly  shown  him  great  courtesy  in  Oxfordshire, 
and  he  was  now  ready  to  do  his  pleasure. 

"  Bacon,**  said  our  lord  the  king,  "  alas !  it  is  not 
art  but  arms  that  I  now  require.'* 

"  Your  grace  saith  well,"  returned  the  friar  ;  "but 
be  pleased  to  remember  that  art  doth  oftentimes 
accomplish  more  than  force.  And  speaking  of  art 
and  nature,  pure  and  simple,  without  any  magical 
property,  consider  how  ships  are  made  without  oars, 
and  lai^e  vessels  to  cross  the  wide  sea,  and  only 
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one  man  to  guide  them  ;  how  chariots  may  be  built 
to  move  with  incredible  force  without  human  help 
to  stir  them ;  and  how  one  may  fly  in  the  air,  and 
turn  an  engine ;  or  walk  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
(as  Alexander  the  Great  did) ;  and,  which  is  more 
pertinent  at  this  time,  how  by  means  of  a  mirror  you 
may  make  one  man  wear  the  semblance  of  a  whole 
army,  and  what  is  far  off  seem  near  at  hand,  and 
what  is  high,  low,  or  the  contrary.    So  Socrates  did 

dctrct  the  drag'on  that  lurked  in  the  niour]t;iins,  and 
destroyed  all  around.  Then,  as  Aristotle  instructed 
Alexander,  instruments  may  be  contrived  by  which 
venomous  influences  may  be  brought  in  contact  with 
a  city,  and  infect  its  inhabitants  every  one,  even  the 
poison  of  a  basilisk  lifted  up  upon  the  wall.  These 
things  are  worth  a  kingdom  to  a  wise  man." 

His  grace  gave  leave  to  Friar  Bacon  to  do  as  it 
liked  him,  and  he  should  name  his  reward  ;  and  the 
friar  caused  an  earthwork  to  be  raised  higher  than 
the  city  wall,  and  desiring  his  grace  to  be  in  readi- 
ness  the  next  morning  to  attack  the-  town,  when  he 
should  wave  a  flag  from  the  earthwork  on  the  mor- 
row.  at  nine  of  the  clock  the  friar  had,  with  certain 
mathematical  glasses,  set  fire  to  the  town  hall,  and 
while  the  people  and  the  soldiers  were  busy  in 
extinguishing  the  flames,  the  flag  was  waved,  and 
the  king  took  the  place  with  little  resistance. 

He  treated  the  inhabitants  with  such  clemency, 
that  he  won  the  love  of  his  brother  the  king  of 
France,  who,  to  divert  him,  summoned  a  servant  of 
his,  a  German  named  Vandermast,  to  shew  conjuring 
sleights  before  both  their  graces  ;  and  tlie  king  of 
England,  understanding  what  the  entertainment  was 
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to  be,  privily  sent  for  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay 

to  come  to  him,  that  ilu  y  might  witness  the  same. 
But  he  bad  them  keep  their  counsel. 

When  the  banquet  was  over,  Vandermast  asked 
the  king  of  England  if  it  was  so  that  he  would 
choose  to  see  the  spirit  of  any  man  that  had  formerly 
lived.  The  king  said,  "  Yea ;  above  all  I  would 
see  Pompey,  who  could  brook  no  equal."  And 
Vandermast  made  him  appear  as  he  was  attired  at 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  whereat  all  were  mightily 
contented. 

Then  Friar  Bacon,  all  without  warning  given, 
raised  the  ghost  of  Julius  Caesar,  who  could  brook 
no  superior,  and  had  beaten  Pompey  at  Pharsalia ; 

and  Vandermast,  not  knowing  that  I'riar  Bacon 
was  present,  said  that  there  was  some  one  in 
the  hall  who  was  skilled  in  magic.  To  whom 
Bacon  discovered  himself,  and  declared  that  he 
had  brought  Caesar  to  overthrow  Pompey,  as  he 
did  erst  ;  and  therefore  Caesar  engagred  Pompey, 
and  vanquished  him.  Which  pleased  all  present 
passing  well,  and  then  both  disappeared. 

The  king  of  England  said  to  the  German 
ambassador,  di.ii  he  thought  his  man  had  got  the 
better  of  Vandermast ;  but  Vandermast  said  that  he 
would  tell  a  different  tale,  ere  all  was  done.  Ah  1 " 
said  Friar  Bacon,  "  my  companion,  Friar  Bungay, 
shall  deal  with  thee,  sirrah  ;  and  if  thou  canst  worst 
him,  I  will  try  what  I  may  do,  and  not  till  then." 

Then  Friar  Bungay  raised  the  Hesperian  tree, 
laden  with  golden  apples,  which  were  guarded  by 
a  fiery  dragon  stretched  beneath  its  branches, 
Vandermast  conjured  up  the  ghost  of  Hercules,  and 
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said,  "  This  is  Hercules,  who  in  his  lifetime  gathered 
the  fruit  of  the  tree,  and  made  the  dragon  crouch  at 

his  feet ;  and  so  shall  he  do  again." 

But  when  Hercules  offered  to  take  the  fruit, 
Friar  Bacon  raised  his  wand,  and  Hercules  desisted. 
Vandermast  threatened  him,  an'  he  picked  it  not : 
but  he  said,  **  Vandermast,  I  cannot ;  I  am  fearful ; 
for  here  is  great  Bacon,  that  is  more  powerful  than 
thee."  Vandermast  cursed  Hercules,  and  again 
threatened  him.  But  Bacon  bad  him  not  fret  him- 
self, 'for  since  he  could  not  persuade  Hercules  to 
do  his  bidding,  he  himself  would  cause  him  to  per- 
form some  service;  and  he  commanded  Hercules  to 
take  up  Vandermast  and  carry  him  back  straightway 
Into  Germany. 

**  Alas  ! "  cried  the  ambassador ;  **  I  would  not 
have  lost  Vandermast  at  any  price." 

•*  Fear  not,  my  lord,"  answered  Bacon  ;  "  he  hath 
but  gone  home  to  see  his  wife,  and  shall  return  to 
you  anon." 

V. 

Shortly  after,  when  Friar  Bacon  had  come  again 
into  England,  a  rich  man  of  that  country  died,  and 
left  his  estate  to  that  one  among  his  three  sons  who 

loved  him  best ;  and  none  could  say  how  that  was, 
for  each  one  avowed  that  it  was  he,  by  reason  that 
to  him  his  father  was  most  dear.  So  Friar  Bacon 
was  asked  of  the  king  to  aid  him  in  this  matter; 
and  that  learned  and  famous  man,  when  the  three 
brethren  agreed  to  abide  by  his  judgment,  having 
caused  the  body  of  the  father  to  be  taken  from  the 
ground,  and  gotten  ready  three  bows  and  three 
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arrows,  summoned  the  sons  to  attend  him,  and  said 

unto  them  so  :  *'  Sirs,  there  appeared  to  be  no 
Other  method  whereby  this  controversy  might  be 
concluded ;  therefore  I  have  broi^ht  hither  the 
dead  body  of  your  father,  and  whoever  strikes  him 
nearest  to  his  heart  shall  have  all  his  goods  and 
lands.** 

1  he  two  elder  brothers  shot  one  after  the  other, 
and  both  hit  the  body,  yet  did  not  go  near  the 
heart  But  the  youngest  refused  to  shoot,  saying 
that  he  would  liever  lose  his  patrimony  ;  and  Friar 
Bacon  awarded  him  the  estate,  because  he  shewed 
by  his  loyal  act  that  he  loved  his  father  better  than 
the  others:  and  all  men  commended  the  friar's 
wisdom  therein. 

Now,  albeit  Friar  Bacon  had  seldom  indeed  taken 
any  reward  for  all  his  great  services  to  our  lord  the 
king  and  many  other,  yet  the  report  spread  abroad 
that  in  his  house  he  kept  a  rich  treasure ;  and  cer- 
tain thieves  brake  one  night  thereinat,  and  demanded 
of  Miles,  who  admitted  them,  and  oi  the  iriar,  what 
money  they  had.  The  friar  answered  that  he  was 
but  poorly  furnished  with  money ;  whereto  they 
replied,  these  three  thieves,  that  they  must  have 
whatso  there  was  :  and  the  friar  gave  them  one 
hundred  pounds  each  in  a  bag. 

They  heartily  rejoiced  at  their  good  fortune ;  and 
he  said  to  them  that  they  should  have  music  to 
boot,  which  still  further  contented  them  ;  and  Miles 
took  his  tabor,  and  began  to  play  thereon.  Then 
the  three  thieves  rose  and  set  to  dancing,  and 
danced  so  lustily  with  their  money-bags  in  their 
hands  that  they  grew  weary,  but  could  not  cease. 
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for  the  friar  had  set  a  spell  on  them ;  and  Miles 
went  out  of  the  door  playing  the  while,  and  led  the 

thieves  over  the  fields,  and  over  hedge  and  ditch, 
and  through  quagmire  and  pond,  till  they  were  wet 
to  the  skin  and  weary  to  death.  Then  Miles 
stayed  his  hand,  and  they  lay  down  as  they  were 
and  slept  ;  and  he  took  the  money  from  them,  cind 
returned  home  to  his  master. 

Meanwhile  Vandermast  was  plotting  how  he 
could  compass  the  death  of  Friar  Bacon,  to  revenge 
the  dishonour  which  had  been  cast  upon  him  in 
France  ;  and  the  friar,  lookmg  into  his  books,  and 
finding  that  a  great  danger  would  befall  him  in  the 
second  week  of  the  present  month,  unless  he  used 
some  means  to  prevent  it,  devised  this  sleight, 
namelv,  while  he  read  to  hold  a  ball  of  brass  in  one 
hand,  and  beneath  it  was  a  brass  basin,  and  percase 
he  should  fall  asleep,  the  loosing  of  the  ball  from 
his  hand  would  wake  him. 

Now  Vandermast  had  recently  hired  a  Walloon 
soldier  to  conv  over  to  England,  and  to  kill  Bacon, 
and  if  he  did  so  his  reward  was  to  be  one  hundred 
crowns ;  and  when  he  arrived  at  Bacon's  house,  this 
Walloon  soldier  found  Bacon  dosing,  yet  the  ball 
of  brass  still  in  his  hand  ;  but  as  he  lifted  his  sword 
to  slay  him,  the  bail  dropped  into  the  basin,  and 
Bacon  woke. 

"  Who  art  thou  ?  "  he  demanded  of  the  Walloon. 

"  I  am  a  Walloon,  and  a  soldier,  and  more  than 
that,  a  villain  ;  and  1  am  come,  hired  by  Vander- 
mast, to  kill  thee." 

"  What  is  thy  religion  ?" 

"  To  go  to  an  ale-house,  to  abstain  from  evil  for 
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want  of  employment,  and  to  do  good  against  my 

will." 

'*A  good  profession  for  a  devil!  Dost  thou 
believe  in  hell  ? " 

"  I  believe  in  no  such  thing." 

Then  1'  l  iar  Bacon  raised  the  spirit  of  Julian  the 
Apostate,  with  his  body  burning  and  full  of  wounds, 
whereat  the  soldier  was  almost  out  of  his  wits  for 
fear.  Friar  Bacon  asked  the  spirit  wherefore  he 
was  thus  tormented  ;  and  he  answered,  that  he  had 
been  happy  if  he  had  remained  a  Christian,  but  he 
abjured  the  true  faith,  and  now  endured  the  doom 
of  all  unbelieving  wretches. 

The  Walloon  soldier  that  had  come  to  kill  the 
friar  stood  trem!)]inij^  all  this  time,  and  when  the  friar 
dismissed  the  spirit,  he  begged  him  that  he  would 
instruct  him  in  a  better  course  of  life,  which  the 
friar  engaged  to  do ;  and  this  Walloon  became  a 
true  Christian,  and  died  ui  the  Holy  \\  ar. 

VI. 

It  becomes  time  to  relate  how  once  Friar  Bacon 
had  a  strange  adventure,  and  helped  a  young  man 
to  his  sweetheart  that  Friar  Bungay  would  have 
married  to  another. 

An  Oxfordshire  gentleman  had  a  daughter  named 
Millisant,  who  was  courted  by  a  youth  whose  love 
she  returned,  and  whose  wife  she  desired  to  be  ; 
but  her  father  was  averse  from  that  match,  and 
would  have  wedded  her  to  a  rich  knight. 

This  knight,  when  he  perceived  how  loth  the 
maiden  was,  went  to  Friar  Bungay,  and  asked  him 
to  get  her  for  him,  either  by  his  counsel  or  art ; 
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and  Bungay,  for  that  he  was  something  covetous, 
promised,  if  he  would  take  the  lady  for  the  air  in 
a  coach,  so  to  direct  the  horses  that  they  should 
bring  them  to  an  old  chnjx  1  in  the  wood,  where 
they  might  be  secretly  married. 

But  meantime  the  gentleman  had  sought  Friar 
Bacon,  and  implored  him  to  do  what  he  might  to 
further  his  suit ;  and  Bacon,  knowing  him  to  be 
virtuous  and  deserving,  brought  out  a  beryl,  where- 
in he  could  see  his  best-beloved  and  the  knight 
in  the  chapel,  though  it  was  fifty  miles  thence,  on 
the  eve  of  being  joined  together  in  holy  matrimony 
by  Friar  Bungay.  The  gentlcmrui  was  over- 
whelmed by  grief ;  but  Bacon  bad  him  be  of  good 
cheer,  and  seating  him  and  himself  in  a  chair,  they 
were  presently  at  the  chapel  door.  Friar  Bungay 
was  about  to  join  their  hands,  when  Bacon  struck 
him  dumb,  and  raising  a  mist  in  the  chapel,  no  one 
could  see  his  way,  but  each  mistook  the  other,  and 
amid  their  bewilderment  Bacon  led  Millisant  to  the 
poor  gentleman,  and  they  were  married  by  him 
in  the  chapel  porch,  and  furnished  with  good  store 
of  money  for  their  journey ;  and  while  they  went 
their  way  joyfully  together,  the  friar  by  his  magic 
detained  the  father  and  the  knight  in  the  chapel, 
until  they  could  not  overtake  them.  And  at  a  cer- 
tain distance  he  prepared  for  them  (albeit  unseen)  a 
banquet,  succeeded  by  an  antic  masque  of  apes  with 
music,  wherein  first  entered  three  apes,  and  then 
three  more,  dressed  in  quaint  coats,  and  then  six  ; 
and  all  danced  in  merry  and  strange  wise  together, 
and  then,  when  they  had  saluted  the  brid^room 
and  the  bride,  vanished 
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VII. 

News  had  been  brought  to  Vandermast,  where 
he  sojourned  in  Germany,  that  at  length  Friar 

Bacon  was  dead  ;  and  accordingly  he  came  over 
once  more  into  England,  and  met  Friar  Bungay 
in  Kent»  whom-of  he  learned  that  Bacon  yet  lived. 

Now  he  bare  no  goodwill  to  Bungay,  for  that  he 
was  a  friend  to  Bacon  ;  and  when  he  rose  in  the 
morning  to  leave  his  inn,  he  went  to  the  stable  where 
Bungay's  horse  was,  and  took  it,  leaving  a  spirit  in 
its  room.  And  when  Bungay  sought  his  horse  to  go 
on  his  way,  he  wist  not  what  Vandermast  had  done, 
and  mounted  it,  and  in  the  middle  of  a  stream  it  let 
him  go,  so  that  he  perforce  returned  to  his  inn,  at 
the  door  whereof  he  met  the  other,  who  asked  him 
if  he  had  been  in  a  swimming  match,  and  Bungay 
answered  him  again,  that  had  he  been  so  well 
posted  as  he  was  when  he  went  to  Germany,  this 
would  not  have  so  fallen  out  Vandermast  bit  his 
lip,  but  said  nought.  And  then  Bungay,  knowing 
that  this  Gunnan  loved  a  wench  in  ihe  house,  and 
spared  no  pains  to  get  her,  shaped  a  spirit  in  her 
likeness,  which  yielded  unto  his  advances,  that  he 
was  enraptured  ;  and  when  he  had  gone  to  bed,  the 
sheet  on  which  they  lay  was  carried  into  the  air, 
and  fell  into  a  deep  pond.  When  Bungay  saw 
him,  he  asked  him  how  he  liked  the  girL 

**  Marry,  I  wish  thee  such  another,"  quoth  he. 

*'Nay,  the  rules  of  my  order  forbid  it,"  he 
replied. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  these  two  conjurors  grew 
more  and  more  wroth  each  with  other,  until  at  last 
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the  Devil  wox  impatient  of  not  having  received 
from  them  the  money  for  teaching  them  all  their 
knowledge*  and  slew  them,  so  that  they  were 
strangely  scorched  with  fire  amid  a  mighty  storm 
of  wind  and  rain  ;  and  the  country  people,  finding 
their  bodies,  bestowed  on  them  Christian  burial, 
for  that  Bungay  was  a  friar  and  Vandermast  a 
stranger. 

VIII. 

You  have  heard  that  Fnar  Bacon,  who  thus 
out-lived  both  Bungay  and  Vandermast,  possessed 
a  wonderful  glass,  in  which  it  was  possible  to  see 

what  was  happening  some  fifty  miles  away  ;  and 
this  glass  had  been  a  source  of  great  profit  and 
pleasure  to  many,  whom  Bacon  had  obliged  with 
the  use  thereof ;  till  it  happened  that  two  youths, 
whose  fathers  —  being  neighbours  —  were  absent 
from  home,  wished  to  know  how  they  did,  and 
besought  Bacon  to  suffer  them  to  look  in  his  glass. 

But  those  gentlemen,  since  their  departure,  had 
grown  to  be  foes  one  to  the  other,  and  when  their 
sons  looked,  they  saw  that  their  fathers  were  on 
the  eve  of  fighting  together,  and  as  they  fought 
one  killed  the  other;  and  this  sight  so  fired  one 
of  the  youths  whose  father  was  thus  slain,  that  he 
began  to  quarrel  with  his  friend,  and  they  both 
became  so  furious  that  they  stabbed  each  other. 
Which  when  Friar  Bacon  knew,  hearing  the  noise, 
he  was  so  grieved,  that  he  broke  his  mirror,  the 
like  whereol  the  whole  world  could  nut  shew  ;  and 
then  arrived  the  news  of  the  deaths  of  Bungay  and 
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Vandermast,  which  further  distressed  him,  so  that 
he  kept  his  chamber  three  days. 

He  now  began  to  repent  his  wicked  and  vain 
life,  spent  in  the  service  of  the  devil,  and  to  turn 

his  ihoughts  to  Divine  studies  :  and  calling  together 
many  of  his  friends,  he  addressed  them  in  these 
words : 

"  My  good  friends  and  fellow-students,  it  is  not 
unknown  to  you  how  by  my  art  I  have  attained 

great  credit  with  all,  and  have  done  many  wonders, 
as  every  one  knows,  both  king  and  commons.  I 
have  unlocked  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  have  laid 
them  open  to  the  view  of  man,  whereas  they  had 
been  buried  and  lost  sinc(^  the  days  of  Hermes  the 
philosopher.  I  have  revealed  the  mysteries  of  the 
stars  and  of  every  kind  of  life  that  is  under  the  sun. 
Yet  all  this  my  knowledge  I  value  so  lightly,  that 
I  could  wish  I  were  ignorant ;  for  what  hath  it 
availed  me,  save  to  keep  me  from  the  study  of  God, 
and  the  care  of  my  soul,  which  is  the  immortal  part 
of  man.  But  I  hasten  to  remove  the  cause  of  all 
my  error,  gendemen."  And,  a  fire  burning  in  the 
hearth,  before  they  could  prevent  him.  Friar  Bacon 
threw  all  his  books  therein,  and  consumed  them 
utterly. 

Then  he  gave  away  all  his  goods  to  the  poor, 

and  building  himself  a  cell  in  the  church  wall,  with- 
drew from  the  world,  and  after  two  years'  space 
died  a  true,  penitent  sinner. 
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\Tk€  mate  Hal  for  judging  the  true  character  and 
attributes  of  the  remarkable  individual  who  con- 
stitutes the  subject- matter  of  tlie  next  item  in  our 
colUction  is  chiefly  preserved  in  a  German  prose 
book  of  1 587,  when  about  half  a  century  had  elapsed 
since  the  death  of  Faustus.  Beyond  this  source  of 
knowledge  we  have  one  or  two  accidental  pieces  of 
testimony  on  the  part  of  persons  who  either  saw  our 
hero  or  had  heard  of  him  in  his  lifetime ;  and  on 
this  infor}nalion  we  have  to  found  our  estimate  of 
the  alleged  magician,  for,  as  we  shall  explain,  the 
dramatic  creations  of  Marlowe  and  others^  no  less 
than  the  popular  theory^  are^  erne  and  all,  more  or 
less  unfaithful  to  reality.  In  the  introductory  re- 
marks, we  have  ventured  to  sug^^est  certain  notions 
about  the  intellectual  history  of  Faustus  ;  and  what 
succeeds  is  a  careful  digest  of  the  Eltzcdfethan  version 
of  the  legend,  published  only  five  years  later  than  the 
German  oj^iginal,  compared  with  a  second  English 
text  a  couple  of  years  later  in  dale. 

The  second  pseudo^iography,  which  purports  to  be 
the  work  of  an  English  student  at  Wittenberg  some 
fifty  years  ajier  the  time,  takes  serious  exception  to 
its  predecessor ;  but  it  appea  rs  to  be,  on  tlie  whole,  an 
inferior  production,  and  to  have  been  very  loosely  and 
clumsily  compiled   It  is  neither  a  supplement  to  the 

A.  L.  ^  H 
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earlier  text  nor  a  revision  of  ii,  but  a  wholly  disiinc! 
assemblage  of  stories  and  adventures^  arranged  with- 
out  any  ostensible  regard  to  propriety  or  sequence. 

The  partiality  and  I  t  }iiyaiion  for  the  supernatural 
and  weird  which  have  constantly  manifested  them- 
selves in  the  professors  of  demonology  and  witch- 
crafty  as  well  as  in  those  who  have  gained  an  indirect 
knowledge  of  such  studies  by  hearsay  and  gtiessnfork, 
readily  explain  the  estimate  which  his  coritmporarics 
formed  of  Faust  or  Faustus^  and  the  discrepancy 
between  our  present  conclusions  as  to  the  nature  of 
his  employments,  his  poivcr,  and  his  fate. 

It  was  not  till  Faustus  had  been  marly  half  a 
century  underground  that  the  idea  occurred  to  a 
German  romancist  of  utilizing  all  the  current 
popular  myths  relating  to  him,  and  others  of  the  same 
stamp,  for  literary  purposes  ;  and  there  appeared  at 
Berlin  in  1587  a  volume  professing  to  recount  with 
fidelity  the  transactions  of  that  rather  brief  and  still 
more  obscure  and  uneventful  career.  The  book  was 
calculated  to  tickle  the  palates  of  readers  to  whofn 
tlie  very  name  of  a  retired  student  of  a  former 
generation  would  be  in  many  instances  new,  and  of 
whose  character  and  achievements  the  author  might 
conjuiently  propagate  the  wildest  fictions  and  extra- 
vagances with  impunity  and  profit.  During  the 
lapse  of  fifty  years  all  those  who  were  etcguainted 
with  the  truth  had  died^  and  there  was  no  school 
of  analytical  criticism  to  dissect  and  estimate  a  plaus- 
ible tissue  of  chime7'ical  or  mischievous  inventions^ 
vamped  up  jests^  and  affilicUed  mailer  of  all  kinds. 

Under  the  name  of  Faustus  we  find  cd  least  four 
impersonations:  {i)  the  Faustus  of  real  life,  so  far 
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as  we  can  make  him  out,  the  son  of  poor  parents, 

studying  at  first  for  holy  orders,  then  diverting  into 
the  occult  sciences,  atid  questioning  cardinal  points  of 
iheolcgic€U  doctrine;  a  shy^  secluded  scholar^  of  whose 
Pursuits  and  opinions  few  had  any  correct  knowledge  ; 
living  almost  in  solitude,  and  dying  undLr  conditions 
luhic/i  favoured  I  lie  report  that  he  had  been  strangled 
by  the  deviL  (2)  The  Faustus  of  German  prose  fiction^ 
in  whom  the  natural  course  of  things  concentrated  all 
the  inarucls  and  prodigies  current  in  oral  tradition 
from  zvant  of  better  information,  and  to  leftd  an  air 
of  freshness  to  a  string  of fables  and  jests  in  circuta- 
lion  about  Eustace  the  Monk  and  other  earlier  men 
of  similar  tastes  and  endozj;/iC)//s.  (3)  'J he  Faustus 
of  Marlowe.    (4)  The  Faustus  of  Goethe, 

In  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  understand  the 
actual  factSy  which  are  few  enough^  we  have  to  try 
to  forget  that  Faustus  ever  became  a  hero  and  central 
figure  of  romance,  a  puppet,  zuhich  each  succeeding 
age  and  school  of  fiction  felt  cU  liberty  to  turn  without 
scruple  to  its  own  CKCOunt,  We  are  dealing  with  a 
biography,  which  seems  to  have  extended  from  1491 
lo  '53^-  Faustus  died  comparatively  young ;  he  is 
mcule  in  the  story  to  lament  his  prenuUure  fate.  He 
was  bom  at  Kniitlingen  in  Silesia,  and  breathed  his 
last  at  a  village  near  Wittenberg,  He  could  have 
barely  reached  his  forty-eighth  year. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  birth  and  educa- 
tion of  this  distinguished  and  enlightened  man  are 
narrated  with  tolerable  fulness  in  the  history  of  his 
career.  His  relations  were  evidently  anxious  that 
he  should  go  into  the  Church,  and  his  youthful 
studies  were  originally  directed  to  suck  an  object. 
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But  the  learning  which  he  acquired  in  this  manner 
operaied  in  inspiring  hint  at  once  with  a  distaste  far 
the  calling y  and  a  misgiving  as  to  many  points  of 

religious  belief  He  relinquisJud  ilie  project  of 
joining  the  clerical  body,  and  proceeded  to  devote 
himself  to  the  study  of  medicine,  with  which  at 
that  period  astrology  and  alchemy  were  commonly 
associated. 

Of  his  real  progress  in  his  new  profession  we  know 
next  to  nothing ;  but  it  is  said  that  he,  like  many 
other  physicians^  became  at  one  time  a  compiler  of 
almanacks  and  prognostications  ;  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  one  epoch  of  his  life  was  spent  in  foreign 
travel.  He  visited,  besides  various  parts  of  Gert7iany, 
France,  Italy,  and  the  Levant:  but  the  extent  of  his 
observations  and  experiences  are,  we  suspect,  over- 
stated in  books. 

He  was  fond  of  pleasure ;  his  temperament  was 
voluptuous,  and  his  imagincUion  lively  and  warm; 
and  he  met  with  many  strange  adventures,  even  cast- 
ing aside  the  apocryphal  incidents  which  are  vulgarly 
coupled  with  his  name. 

We  have  to  exercise  a  good  deal  of  moral  self- 
restraint,  if  we  desire  to  realize  this  man  to  oursehes 
as  he  probably  7ms.  The  first  hint  of  anything 
approaching  to  solid  ground  occurs  in  a  conversation 
of  Melanchthon  respecting  him,  reported  by  a  third 
party  in  a  volume  printed  two  years  after  the  re- 
fortmrs  death.  Alelanchthon  was  bom  at  a  z  il/aoe 
not  far  from  Knutlingcn,  and  was  the  junior  of 
Faust  or  Fatistus  by  several  years.  He  is  made  to 
refer  to  his  studies  in  magic,  to  which  he  had  been 
led  by  aiiendance  at  public  lectures  delivered  on  that 
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science,  and  he  speaks  of  his  cUtempt  at  VcTiice  to  fiy^ 
and  of  the  devil  (ucampaHying^  him  in  the  likeness  of 
a  dog;  but  he  does  not  ez/en  glance  at  the  varied  and 
elaborcUe  exploits  which  he  performed^  or  at  the  com-' 
pact  with  Mephisiopiwles, 

Melanchthon^  as  a  Churchman^  merely  cherished^ 
perhaps^  a  loose  persuasion  that  his  contemporary  was 
a  freethinker,  and  so  qualified  himself  for  becoming 
a  liegeman  of  the  devil  hereafter,  and  even  a  cor- 
respondent with  him  during  life.  Much  of  this 
entered  then^  as  now,  into  common  parlance. 

The  testimony  of  Melanchthon  is  valid,  at  My 
rate,  to  the  extent  of  establishinfr  the  existence  of 
Faustus  and  his  verilcLble  place  of  nativity.  But  he 
was  also  personcUly  known  to  Paracelsus,  Cornelius 
Agrippa,  and  Conrad  Gessner,  three  men  of  con- 
genial pursuits,  though'  not  sharing  his  strong 
passions  and  manifest  proneness  to  sensual  indulgence. 
The  alchemists  of  Germany,  in  whom  Faustus  must 
have  taken  a  powerfiU  interest,  if  he  did  not  parti- 
cipate in  their  researches,  were  of  course  7ncn  far  in 
ctdvance  of  their  time,  and  were,  in  fact,  the  founders 
of  the  modem  European  school  of  chemistry. 

The  ignorance  of  physical  laws,  the  want  of  com- 
municalio7i  and  of  ilie  means  of  diffusing  accurate 
intelligence  of  events,  contributed  to  cucredU  to  the 
devil  any  incident  which  passed  the  common  compre- 
hension. His  majesty  wets  heir-general  or  remain- 
der man  to  all  occurrences  for  ivhich  no  key  ivas 
forthcomijig.  Our  early  literature  is  replete  from  the 
first  with  prodigious  accounts  of  his  intercourse  with 
us  and  his  iiuely  interest  in  our  affairs.  In  1641, 
a  Coventry  musician  of  parsimonious  disposition  was 
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said  to  have  made  with  him  such  another  bargain 
as  FaustuSf  and  to  have  come  to  a  similar  end,  **  to 
the  terror  and  amazement  of  the  inkaintants"  He 
made  his  presence  sensible  in  a  diversified  form  to 
innumerable  persons,  chiefly  in  humble  life, 
account  of  the  conference  or  vision  was  faithfully 
reported  in  type,  and  you  were  referred  to  eye- 
witnesses of  undoubted  credibility,  if  you  wished  to 
inq  li  I }  c  jii)  I  her. 

The  singular  revelations,  which  Fausttis  was  in- 
vested with  the  faculty  of  conjuring  up  and  making 
subservient  to  his  desires,  may  have  owed  their  tnigin 
to  a  VIZ- id  and  unbridled  fancy,  in  the  same  zvay  as 
the  imaginative  vagaries  which  we  see  in  the  pages 
of  Dante,  Poliphilo,  and  our  own  Blake,  cUl  having 
their  prototypes  in  Virgil  and  Homer,  as  these  had 
again  in  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldcean  visionaries, 
7/ie  descriptions  of  iieaven  and  hell,  in  the  picture 
before  us,  are  ezndently  elaborated  dreams  or  reveries. 

As  far  as  the  notes  of  foreign  travel  go,  very  pos- 
sibly Faustus  may  have  seen  certain  portions  of  the 
Fatherland  at  different  periods  of  hu  life  ;  but  the 
rest  strikes  us  as  purely  itnaginary,  and  as  the  pro- 
duct of  hearsay  or  reading  on  the  part  of  the  com-- 
piler  of  the  biography. 

A  habit  of  soliiude.  ivhcthcr  in  fact  or  in  sym- 
pathy, is  apt  to  throw  a  man  on  his  own  internal 
resources,  and  to  favour  the  realization  of  spectral 
and  other  illusions  ;  the  supposititious  (Ejects  which 
he  embodies  by  intellectual  incubation  supply  the  place 
of  ordinary  companionship ;  and  where  the  mental 
fabric  is  not  sound,  or  where  the  process  of  solitary 
contemplation  is  too  continuous,  insanity  of  ten  accrues. 
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The  seers  and  prophets  of  antiquity  were  men  of 
the  same  cast  as  Faustus,  but  with  a  less  keen  relish 
for  life  and  a  narrower  insis^ht  and  reach  They 

were  as  imperfectly  understood  by  their  contem- 
poraries, perhaps^  as  he  was  by  his, 

Looking  at  the  channels  through  which  intelligence 
of  Paustus  and  his  doings  might  have  rectched  pos- 
terity^ we  naturally  turn  to  his  servant  Wagner,  to 
whom  he  left  his  books,  and  ivho  must  have  enjoyed 
a  better  opportunity  of  knowing  the  extent  of  his 
commerce  with  magic  and  the  black  art  than  any 
one  else.    But  it  is  tolerably  plain  that  [with  one 
exception)  no  use  was  made  of  this  source  and 
material  in  framing  the  account^  which  was  the  super- 
ficial popular  idea  of  the  man^  coloured  by  prejudice 
and  distorted  by  time  ;  and  if  wc  needed  a  jiirther 
illustration  of  the  unscrupulous  application  of  folk- 
lore to  biography  and  history^  we  might  cite  the 
idfsurd  etttempt  to  palm  on  the  public,  about  171 2,  a 
German  compilation,  pretcndin<^  to  describe  the  life 
and  actions  of  Wagner,  who  plays  the  same  part  in 
ike  Faustus  story-book  as  Miles  does  in  ''Friar 
Baconr 

At  the  same  time,  we  liave  always  to  recollect  tliat 
the  school  of  biography  to  which  the  old  account  of 
Faustus  appertains  considered  it  a  legitimcUe,  or  at 
least  a  safe  and  advantageous,  feature  in  their  work 
to  heighten  the  colour  or  shadow  of  the  portraiture 
which  they  presented  to  view  by  a  free  use  of 
borrowed  accessories;  and  some  of  the  achievements 
of  the  KnUtlingen  wizard  are  mere  reproductions  of 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  century  German  folk-lore. 

The  conception  of  the  grandeur  of  Lucifer  and 
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his  original  rank  in  heaven,  as  second  only  to  God  in 
power  and  glory ^  is  worth  remarking,  as  one  of  those 
hints  which  may  have  assisted  to  form,  in  the  mind 
of  Mittm  an  idea  of  the  devil  at  variance  with  the 
popular  theoy. 

When  the  comic  business  and  horse- tricks  were 
inserted  by  way  of  attraction  in  the  earliest  surviving 
record,  they  hcui  already  become  matter  of  tradition  ; 
yet,  notwithsi an  dingy  we  arc  entitled  to  believe  (hat 
Faustus  permitted  occasional  trespassers  on  his 
privacy  and,  both  at  home  and  in  his  foreign  travels, 
mixed  with  all  sorts  of  personages,  from  crowned 
heads  to  good  ere  at  ii  res  wishful  to  convert  him,  and 
he  gratified  so?ne  of  these  with  an  exhibition  of  his 
skill  in  legerdemain^  palmistry,  and  astrology.  He 
was  even  willing  to  be  interviewed  by  individuals 
who  sought  cyilightenment  on  some  point  of  ordinary 
science,  and  he  rarely  sent  tJiem  away  without  a 
solution.  But  he  did  not,  it  is  presumable,  admit 
any  participator  in  his  enjoy ?fient  of  the  beauty  of 
IleUn  of  Troy  and  oilier  famous  heronics  :  these 
were  phantoms  of  his  own  seething  brain,  creatures 
of  his  dreams ;  and  it  is  more  than  possible  that  we 
are  indebted  for  them  to  wilfully  exaggerated  entries 
in  manuscript  diaries,  luhich  may  have  existed  ui 
1587,  2vhen  the  first  pseudo-biography  came  from  the 
press  at  Berlin, 

The  accounts  of  the  circumstances  attending  his 
deaths  which  are  somezvhat  conflicting,  and  which 
bear  the  strong  impress  of  clerical  bias  and  mani- 
pulation, represent  him  as  having  been  found  with 
his  neck  twisted,  or  with  his  brains  dashed  out  and 
his  body  mangled.    Tlie  probability  seems  Lo  be  that 
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he  committed  suicide  in  a  fit  of  despondency,  and 
possidly^  as  his  remains  are  described  in  one  place 
as  lying  in  the  court-yard^  he  threw  himself  out  of 
an  upper  window.  We  see  that  Christian  burial  is 
mentioned  as  a  concession.  Curiously  enough,  in 
1 581,  a  drama  called  ^'^  The  Conflict  of  Conscience  ** 
had  been  founded  on  the  somewhat  analogous  case  of 
Francesco  Spira^  an  Italian  convert  from  Protes- 
tantism;  and  in  1 587  ^  ballad  was  published  on  the 
savie  subject.  W/ien  Ike  play  appeared^  Spira  had 
already  been  dead  about  three  and  thirty  years^  hav- 
ing perished  by  his  own  hand^  and  it  is  said  under 
the  influence  of  despair. 

There  is  no  legitimaie  room  for  astonishment  that 
the  mysterious  labours  and  tastes  of  Faustus  should 
have  awakened  in  the  minds  of  his  Saxon  neighbours 
and  German  coiintrymen  generally  a  senliment  of 
dreoul  and  awe^  when  we  coftsider  how  prevalent  to 
this  day  in  most  parts  of  the  world  superstitious 
^jtoranee  remains.  The  demonological  portion  of 
the  narrative  is  of  course  a  pure  invention,  partly 
bctsed  on  contemporary  gossip^  and  partly  evolved 
from  the  fertile  brain  of  the  compiler  of  the  German 
account  in  1587.  Half  a  century  constituted  a 
sufluienl  interval  for  the  stealthy  growth  of  77iyth 
round  his  name  and  his  career.  The  very  tiature 
of  his  researches  conceited  secrecy  and  stratagem  in 
such  an  age ;  and  the  inability  to  comprehend  the 
true  character  of  his  occupations  and  objects  tended 
to  encourage  fabulous  reports. 

We  have  only  to  remember  that  four  and  twenty 
years  taken  back  from  the  received  date  of  his  decease 
(1538)  brings  us  to  15 14,  wfien  he  was  four  and 
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twenty  years  of  age^  a  wholly  tm^obable  period  of 
life  for  the  conception  of  such  a  treaty  as  he  is  allied 

to  have  contracted  with  Lucifer  ;  and  in  our  present 
state  of  information  a7td  opinion^  even  if  -we  in 
England  are  somewhat  behind  Germany  in  philo- 
sophical analysis,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  pursue 
the  investigation  further,  where  the  corner-stone  of 
the  indictment  against  Faustus  is  so  transparently 
compounded  of  idle  and  foolish  fables^  concocted  by  the 
Church  or  under  clerical  auspices  to  throw  discredit 
on  a  reader  and  thinker  whose  hiets  was  culver se  to 
ecclesiasticism,  but  who  discerned  the  necessity  of 
extreme  caution  in  ventilating  heterodox  views^  ez/en 
in  the  relatively  tolerant  FcUherland. 

This  may  explain  the  presence  of  the  jocular 
episodes  in  the  history,  and  even  the  miracle  of  the 
grapes.  Faustus  himself  never  probably  claimed 
authority  over  superhuman  powers;  it  was  a  method 
adapted  by  others  of  accounting  for  phenomena  which 
they  7i'ere  unable  to  comprehend ;  and  the  ath  ibute  of 
a  familiar  was  nothing  more  iJian  a  loan  from  the 
East,  when,  with  an  almost  equcU  measure  of  incon-- 
ststency,  the  attendant  genius  executes  commands 
involving  an  nniversal  jurisdiction. 

It  is  not  very  hard,  after  all,  to  divine  and  under- 
stand the  relationship  between  Faustus  and  his  con- 
temporaries. If  this  ceUbreUed  man  had  had  to 
reckon  only  ivith  the  illiterate  majority  immeduUcly 
around  him,  his  taste  for  inquiry  and  scientific 
research  would  have  probably  elicited  from  the 
neighbourhood  a  pcusing  expression  and  sentiment 
of  wonder  and  curiosity,  and  ii-e  would  have-  been 
regarded  by  posterity  as  little  more  than  Dr,  Dee  or 
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Lilly  the  astrologer.  But  Fauslus  entertained  and 
proclaimed  heretical  theories  on  religious  subjects ; 

he  placed  himself  ijt  aniai^onisjn  to  the  clergy.    At  a 
period  w/ien  the  Church  was  beginning  to  suffer  from 
doctrinal  ruptures  and  a  questioning  spirit,  such  a 
personage  was  bound  to  become  a  marked  object  of 
ecclesiastical  jealousy  and  7'csentment,  and  in  the 
description  which  has  been  delivered  to  us  of  tfie 
Kniitlingen  scholar,  who  feared  neither  God  nor 
detril^  and  accomplished  a  variety  of  surprising  feats 
by  supernatural  expedient Sy  we  easily  recognise  the 
familiar  stratagem  by  which  the  clerical  party  has 
always  retcUuUed  on  its  secular  ach/ersaries.    At  all 
times,  but  more  particularly  in  an  age  of  prevailing 
illiteracy,  the  Church  has  been  the  maker  of  popular 
opinion.    Faustus,  as  he  is pourtrayed  by  the  noi^elist 
and  playwright^  is  not  the  Faustus  of  real  life,  but  a 
masquerading  caricature  like  GuyFawkes  or  Marino 
FcUiero;  and  we  are  indebted  for  such  a  serious 
distortion  of  the  truth  to  the  reports  which  were 
circulated  about  him  by  those  whose  interest  lay  in 
discrediting  his  peculiar  opinions. 

Faustus,  in  fact,  was  a  philosopher,  whose  precise 
views  will  probably  never  be  accurately  knoitm,  as 
t/tere  is  a  certain  amount  of  contradiction  in  t/ie 
account  of  him,  on  which  we  have  almost  exclusively 
to  rely  for  our  acquaintance  with  his  intellectual 
training  and  range.  It  is  tolerably  niajiifest,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  an  unusually  keen  and  attentive 
observer,  under  grave  educcUional  disadvantages,  of 
the  laws  and  processes  of  nature,  and  that  he  deduced 
t/ierefrom  a  tissue  of  theory  and  speculation  alike  in 
conflict  with  the  ortiiodox  sentiment  of  his  day,] 
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John  Faustus  was  the  son  of  a  poor  husbandman 

that  dwelled  at  a  little  town  of  Weimar  in  Germany 
named  Kniitlingen ;  and  his  lather  not  being  able 
well  to  bring  him  up,  he  went,  as  soon  as  he  had 
passed  childhood,  to  an  uncle  at  Wittenberg,  that 
was  something  richer  than  his  father,  and  had  no 
issue  of  his  own.  This  uncle  put  Faustus  to  the 
study  of  divinity  at  the  University  of  Wittenbei]g ; 
and  he  read  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  farthered  him- 
self in  theological  learning,  to  the  intent,  as  his  uncle 
desired,  that  he  should  be  a  labourer  in  the  ministry. 

But  Faustus,  because  he  was  of  a  different  bent, 
and  in  no  wise  inclined  to  such  a  life,  engaged  by 
little  and  little  in  other  exercises,  to  the  great  sorrow 
of  his  uncle,  who  reproved  him  for  so  neglecting  the 
service  of  Almighty  God,  and  the  fitting  himself  for 
a  preacher.  Yet,  while  this  youth  disliked  divinity, 
it  was  not  by  reason  that  he  applied  himself  not 
thereto  ;  for  after  he  had  sojourned  at  the  university 
a  certain  space,  being  straitly  examined  therein  by 
the  masters  and  rectors,  he  was  found  to  be  deeply 
versed  in  all  that  referred  to  the  Scriptures,  and  was 
accordingly  admitted  to  his  degree  of  doctor  in  that 
faculty. 

At  the  same  time,  he  commonly  passed  among 

his  fellow  students  under  the  name  of  the  Speculator, 
because  he  was  ever  propounding  to  them  strange 
opinions,  and  frequented  heretical  books  in  the 
Chaldaean,  Hebrew,  Arabian,  and  Greek  tongues, 
that  treated  of  sundry  infernal  arts,  as  soothsaying, 
witchcraft,  necromancy,  conjuration,  and  other.  Nor 
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brooked  he  well  the  title  of  doctor  of  divinity*  but 
chose  lather  to  be  called  an  astrologer,  a  mathe- 
matician, and  a  physician ;  and  he  began  to  be 
known  for  a  worker  of  notable  cures,  and  for  a  man 
learned  in  the  secrets  of  nature. 

Faustus  severed  himself  ere  long  from  his  theo- 
logical studies,  and  entered  on  a  most  unchristian 
life,  fearing  neither  God  nor  devil ;  and  he  gave  his 
time  to  the  mastery  of  the  black  art,  so  that  he 
might  gain  power  and  sovereignty  over  the  whole 
world  and  all  things  therein. 

Now  after  a  while  there  went  a  report  in  Witten- 
berg that  Faustus  had  seen  the  devil  or  his  deputy 
in  a  wood  near  at  hand,  called  the  Spisser  Holt ; 
and  sometimes  in  his  cups  he  related  to  his  neigh- 
bours how  he  did  that  the  devil  might  not  have  the 
better  of  him,  which  were  by  making  a  circle  in  the 
dust  at  the  crossway,  and  writing  thereon  certain 
characters  and  signs  ;  and  men  surmised  that  he, 
Faustus,  had  entered  into  articles  with  the  devil 
through  his  servant,  that  was  named  Mephistopheles, 
but  what  the  treaty  imported  none  as  yet  knew. 

For  Faustus  kept  his  meetings  with  Mephisto- 
pheles  secret,  and  no  man  wist  how  he  had  stood 
at  first  in  the  Spisser  Holt,  and  endured  long  the 
fearful  tokens  and  portents,  as  thunder  and  lightning, 
and  roaring  as  of  a  thousand  lions,  that  went  before 
the  appearance  of  the  Spirit  to  him,  who  came  with 
a  horrible  noise,  and  ran  round  the  circle  that  he  had 
made  like  a  thousand  waggons  on  a  paved  way,  and 
a  second  time  in  the  shape  of  a  mighty  dragon,  that 
from  his  mouth  shot  a  llamc  aia  bright  and  rapid  as 
lightning. 
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But  at  length  Faustus,  through  his  craft,  reduced 

xMephistophelcs,  that  was  the  devil's  name  and  a 
servant  to  Lucifer,  prince  of  devils,  to  his  will,  and 
made  a  treaty  with  him,  written  with  his  blood  on 
warm  ashes,  that  he  should  at  all  times  answer  to 
his  summons,  and  do  his  pleasure,  nor  tell  him 
ought  that  was  untrue,  from  that  hour  forward  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  provided  that  Faustus  on  his 
own  behalf  consented  to  deliver  up  his  soul  at  the 
end  of  four  and  twenty  years  to  the  aforesaid 
IVIephistopheles,  servanL  to  Lucifer,  bv  whom  all 
these  articles  were  conhrmed.  For  in  hell,  as  on 
earth,  all  things  are  ordered  in  obedience  to  the 
command  of  the  prince.  And  when  Faustus  had 
made  an  end  of  the  writing,  he  kept  one  copy  for 
himself,  and  the  other  he  delivered  to  Mr  phisto- 
pheles,  who  thus»  with  the  assent  of  Lucifer,  became 
the  servant  of  Faustus  in  all  things,  at  all  times,  his 
life  during. 

IL 

Now  Faustus  had  a  boy  with  him  in  his  house 

at  Wittenberg  to  serve  dnd  wait  u[)on  him.  whose 
name  was  Christopher  Wagner.  This  boy  Faustus 
loved  well,  and  taught  him  his  own  arts,  that  he 
ml^hi  grow  up  to  be  a  necromancer  such  as  he  was ; 
and  they  lived  togLuhcr  in  the  house  at  Wittenberg 
which  had  belonged  to  the  uncle  of  F^austus,  and  was 
now  his  by  inheritance.  They  both  fared  exceeding 
well,  and  went  in  sumptuous  raiment ;  for  Mephis- 
tophclcs  brought  whatever  b'austus  commanded  him 
from  the  cellars  of  great  lords  and  from  merchants 
dwelling  in  that  country,  who  lost  their  wine,  and 
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victual,  and  fine  cloth,  and  all  manner  of  rich  goods, 

and  divined  not  whither  they  were  taken  :  which 
were  carried  by  Mephistopheles  to  Wittenberg  to 
the  house  of  Faustus,  his  master,  secretly;  and 
Faustus  waxed  so  cunning  in  his  science,  that  he 
learned  to  conjure  the  birds  of  the  air  into  his  hands, 
as  they  Hew  over  his  dwelling,  and  of  the  dantiest. 

But  when  Faustus  desired  to  enter  into  wedlock 
with  a  fair  lady,  the  Spirit  forbad  him,  saying  that  he 
could  not  serve  two  masters,  for  that,  whereas  he 
had  given  his  suul  to  the  devil,  marriage  was  a  holy 
institution,  ordained  of  God  ;  which  made  Faustus 
heavy  at  heart  Then  Mephistopheles  brought  him 
a  book,  in  which  he  might  look  and  find  the  means 
of  doing  all  things  that  he  lusted,  which  occasioned 
Faustus  to  demand  of  him  how  it  chanced  that 
Lucifer  had  so  great  a  fall. 

Mephistopheles  thereu[)()n  answered  and  said  that 
his  prince  had  been,  next  to  God,  the  highest  and 
most  puissant  in  heaven,  above  Michael  and 
Gabriel,  that  were  named  Angels  of  Gods 
Wonders,  as  they  were,  again,  above  the  lower 
degree  of  angels  ;  and  because  he  was  so  high  and 
great,  he  aspired  to  put  God  from  His  throne,  and 
was  cast  down,  never  to  return,  unless  it  be  so  that 
God  summon  him ;  and  Faustus  thanked  the  Spirit, 
for  that  he  made  him  aware  of  these  things,  and 
Mephistopheles  vanished,  as  was  his  wont. 

Faustus  thereupon  came  to  dream  of  hell,  and 
he  questioned  the  Spirit  further  upon  the  same,  as 
how  many  kingdoms  were  therein,  and  what  were 
the  several  rulers'  names,  and  especially  concerning 
Lucifer;  of  whom  Mephistopheles  satisfied  him  in  all 
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points^  shewing  how  he  once  far  exceeded  all  the  other 
creatures  of  God  for  worthiness,  pomp,  authority, 
and  shape,  and  surpassed  the  very  sun  in  splendour 
and  brightness,  and  was  for  ever  before  God's 
throne,  but  therefore  waxed  proud  and  presump- 
tuous, and  was  banished  from  the  sight  of  God,  and 
was  thrown  down  into  the  fire  which  no  water  may 
quench.  *'  Alas  !  alas!'*  thought  Faustus,  "and  am 
1  not  likewise  a  creature  of  God's  making  ?  and  shall 
I  suffer  a  like  doom  ?  Ah !  woe  is  me  that  ever  I 
was  bom!"  And  the  wretched  Faustus  grieved 
that  he  should  have  forsaken  the  faith  of  Christ, 
and  bound  himself  to  Satan,  that  he  might  in  no 
wise  escape  from  so  damnable  an  end. 

Nor  he  could  not  now  give  his  thought  to  any- 
thing but  hell,  of  which  he  thirsted  to  know  more 
and  more,  and  could  not  bear  to  turn  his  eyes 
upward,  for  there  he  beheld  the  sun  and  the  moon 
and  the  stars,  and  everything  which  spake  to  him 
of  God  ;  and  when  Mephistopheles  had  yet  more 
fully  enlarged  upon  the  nature  of  hell,  and  what 
was  seen  there,  and  how  the  souls  of  the  damned 
lived  there  in  everlasting  torment,  Faustus  asked  if 
a  man  that  went  to  hell,  and  afterward  repented, 
might  be  saved.  But  Mephistopheles  shewed  him 
how  this  could  never  be,  and  that  a  damned  soul 
could  look  for  no  mercy,  no  matter  if  it  were  soul  of 
emperor,  king,  duke,  or  other  whomsoever.  Even 
Lucifer  himself  could  never  be  recalled  to  the 
presence  of  God,  albeit  he,  as  they  all,  had  long 
cherished  a  hope  of  forgiveness  and  redemption. 
And  when  Faustus  heard  the  Spirit  so  speak,  he 
became  pensive  and  sorrowful,  and  threw  himself  on 
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his  bed.  But  he  remained  not  long  in  this  mood, 
but  mixed  with  his  friends,  and  amidst  the  pleasures 
of  the  world  forgot  his  sad  case  and  fortune. 

Yet  when  he  was  alone»  and  began  to  reflect  on 
his  wicked  estate,  once  more  he  called  Mephisto- 
pheles  before  him,  and  said  to  him,  "  Now,  if  thou 
wast  a  man,  as  I  am,  what  wouldst  thou  have  done 
to  please  God?"  And  the  Spirit  replied  to  him, 
smiling,  that  if  he  had  been  as  he  once  was, 
endowed  by  God  with  all  the  gifts  of  nature,  he 
should  have  humbled  himself  before  His  majesty, 
and  taken  all  pains  possible  to  understand  aright 
Hts  will  and  pleasure.  But  in  lieu  thereof  he  had 
denied  and  defied  his  Maker,  and  had  sold  himself 
to  the  devil  ;  and  so  detestable  were  his  sins  in  the 
sight  of  God,  that  he  could  never  hope  to  win  back 
His  grace. 

HI. 

Faustus,  when  he  had  done  with  questioning  his 
Spirit  on  these  and  like  matters  pertaining  to  his 
future  state,  fell  to  the  study  of  astronomy  and  mathe- 
matics, so  that  among  all  the  men  of  that  age  he 
passed  for  the  most  expert  in  the  courses  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  and  in  the  changes  of  the  weather, 
which  he  calculated  more  exactly  than  had  been 
heretofore  practised  of  any.  And  he  not  only  fell  to 
be  an  aJmanack-maker,  but  wrote  books  thereupon, 
which  he  dedicated  and  sent  to  sundry  great  lords, 
who  regarded  him  as  a  man  of  excellent  learning, 
seeing  that  if  a  platrue,  famine,  mortality,  or  war 
were  about  to  happen,  he  foretold  the  same,  to  the 
astonishment  and  rare  content  of  all. 

A.  L.  I 
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These  marvels  he  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  - 

his  Spirit,  which  taught  him  all  the  hidden  works  of 

God,  save  the  day  of  doom,  and  how  God  made  the 

world,  and  why  He  made  man  in  His  own  likeness  ;  - 

and  he  promised  Faustus  that  ere  long  he  should  be 

able  to  do  all  the  things  which  the  devils  of  hell  ^ 

could  do,  and  have  all  the  elements  at  his  bidding. 

But  by  reason  that  it  appeared  to  Lucifer  that 

Faustus  demanded  of  Mephistopheles  more  than  \ 

was  fit  and  in  his  treaty  set  out,  he,  with  certain 

other  devils,  visited  him  in  his  chamber,  so  tiiat  ^ 

Faustus  deemed  that  at  length  they  were  come  to  •) 

fetch  him  away. 

They  sat  by  Faustus  all  on  a  row.    Lucifer,  like  3 
a  brown  hairy  man  with  a  tail  turned  uj)ward  in  a  ^ 
manner  of  a  squirrel's  :  Belial  like  a  bear,  with  curly  J 
black  hair  reaching  to  the  ground,  was  standing 
straight  up,  and  all  within  as  red  as  blood,  and  ; 
flaming,  his  teeth  a  foot  long  and  white  as  snow, 
and  his  tail  three  ells;  and  he  had  wings,  one  behind 
each  shoulder.    Next  to  him,  Beelzebub,  his  hair  of 
the  colour  of  horse-flesh,  and  curled,  his  head  like 
a  IjuH  s,  with  iiiigluy  horns,  his  ears  sweeping  down 
to  the  ground,  his  tail  like  a  cow's,  and  behind  his 
back  two  wings  horned  and  fiery. 

Then  there  was  Astaroth,  in  form  of  a  worm ;  and 
Cannagosta,  with  the  head  of  an  ass  and  the  tail  of 
a  cat,  and  hoofs  like  those  of  an  ox,  an  ell  broad  ; 
and  Anubis,  dog-headed,  in  shape  resembling  a  h<^, 
but  with  two  feet  only,  one  beneath  his  throat,  the 
other  at  his  tail  ;  and  he  was  four  ells  long,  with 
hanging  ears  like  a  bloodhound.  Dithican  seemed 
a  huge  bird  with  shining  feathers  and  four  feet,  and 
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Brachus  was  of  the  shape  and  colour  of  a  hedgehog, 
his  back  brown,  his  belly  Hame-blue,  and  his  tail  like 
a  monkey's.  The  rest  wore  the  semblance  of  divers 
other  beasts ;  and  each,  as  he  came  into  the  hall 
of  Faustus,  made  his  obeisance  to  Lucifer,  and  then 
took  his  place.  When  anon  there  came  a  prodi- 
gious thunderclap,  which  shook  the  whole  house, 
and  every  devil  had  a  muck-fork  in  his  hand,  and 
pointed  it  with  one  accord  at  Faustus,  who  recol- 
lected the  words  of  Mephistopheles,  saying  that  the 
damned  souls  in  hell  were  cast  from  devil  to  devil 
with  such  forks. 

Lucifer  noted  his  disquiet,  and  said  to  him  :  "We 
cannot  change  our  devilish  forms,  Faustus  mine  ; 
but  we  can  make  men  believe  that  we  are  angels  or 
men  by  deceit  and  enchantment." 

Faustus  said  to  hun  ;  "I  like  not  so  many  of  you 
together." 

So  Lucifer  commanded  them  to  depart,  except  the 
seven  principal,  which  gave  Faustus  better  courage, 
and  he  said :  **  Where  is  my  servant  Mephisto- 
pheles  ?    Let  me  see  if  he  can  do  the  like." 

Then  presently  appeared  a  fiery  dragon  flying 
round  about  the  house,  till  he  approached  Lucifer, 
and  saluting  him  changed  himself  into  a  friar,  who 
said,  **  Faustus,  what  wilt  thou  ?" 

"  I  will,"  quoth  Faustus,  "  that  thou  teach  me  to 
transform  myself  in  such  manner  as  thou  and  the 
rest  have  done." 

Then  Lucifer  put  forth  his  paw,  and  gave  him 
a  book,  saying,  Hold,  do  what  thou  wilt " ;  and 
straightway  he  was  changed  into  a  hog,  into  a 
worm,  and  into  a  dragon — which  liked  him  well. 
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*'  How  is  It  ?"  said  he  to  Lucifer,  "  that  so  many 
unciean  forms  are  in  the  world  ?  " 

**  They  are  sent  of  God  to  plague  men/*  answered 
Lucifer,  "  and  so  shalt  thou  be  plagued.** 

The  place  was  then  filled  with  all  manner  of 
stinging  insects,  which  stang  Faustus,  that  he  cried 
to  Mephistopheles  for  help.  But  Mephistopheles 
came  not  at  his  call,  and  in  a  moment  all  had 
vanished,  and  he  heard  the  sweetest  music  tliaL  ever 
fell  on  mortal  ear,  which  ravished  him  with  delight. 
Yet  it  repented  him  that  he  had  seen  no  more  than 
he  did  of  that  strange  company. 

IV. 

But  Faustus  did  not  forbear  to  ponder  in  his 
mind  over  what  had  passed  before  his  eyes  ;  and 
since  he  had  beheld  the  chief  governors  of  hell, 
under  Lucifer  their  prince,  it  entered  into  his 
thought  that  he  would  procure,  if  so  he  might, 
liberty  to  view  hell  itself  Whereunto  through  his 
Spirit  he  was  straightway  borne  on  a  chair  of  beaten 
gold  by  Beelzebub,  in  the  likeness  of  a  huge,  rugged, 
curly  bear;  and  only  this  condition  was  laid  upon 
him,  that,  whatever  he  saw,  he  should  keep  silence. 

And,  first  of  all,  Beelzebub  carried  him  into  a  lake, 
where  Faustus  fell  asleep,  and  when  he  woke  again 
he  was  in  a  place  full  of  fire  and  brimstone,  yet  he 
received  no  more  hurt  than  from  the  rays  of  the  sun 
in  May  ;  and  music  was  heard  in  the  air,  albeit  the 
players  were  invisible.  Other  devils  presently  came 
to  meet  Beelzebub,  and  then  ran  before  him  to 
clear  the  way,  and  anon  an  exceeding  great  hart, 
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which  would  have  thrust  Faustus  out  of  his  seat,  but 
was  put  to  the  repulse.   Next  he  espied  a  multitude 

of  snakes,  unto  which  came  storks  and  swallowed 
theiii,  leaving  not  one.  Whereat  Faustus  marvelled, 
but,  as  he  had  been  straitly  charged,  said  nought. 

Next  out  of  an  hollow  cleft  issued  a  monstrous 
flying  bull,  which  rushed  at  1  austus,  and  ov^erset  his 
chair,  that  he  rolled  on  the  ground,  and  deeming 
that  his  end  was  at  hand,  exclaimed,  '*  Woe  is  me 
that  ever  I  came  here!"  But  a  great  ape  drew 
near,  and  bad  him  not  be  afeard  ;  and  when  die 
fog  that  had  arisen  with  the  coming  of  the  bull 
cleared,  Faustus  saw  a  waggon  drawn  by  two  mighty 
dragons,  and  thereinto  the  ape  mounted  and  lifted 
Faustus  up  beside  him.  The  chariot  rose  into  the 
air,  and  entered  an  exceeding  dark  cloud,  where 
nought  cotild  be  seen,  but  the  cries  of  tormented 
souls  were  continually  heard,  with  thimder  and 
lightning,  till  Faustus  quaked  for  dread ;  and  after 
they  came  to  a  slinking  lake,  into  which  they 
pliuiged,  chariot  and  all,  and  Faustus  lost  sight  of 
the  ape  and  the  drs^ons  and  the  chariot,  and  sank 
and  sank,  till  he  stood  on  the  top  of  a  high  rock, 
where  the  waters  parted,  and  left  him  dry  ;  and  the 
rock  was  as  high  from  the  bottom  as  the  heaven 
is  from  the  earth;  and  Faustus  wist  not  what  he 
should  do,  till  he  espied  a  small  hole  in  the  rock, 
whence  flashed  fire  ;  and  he  thought  that  he  must 
either  sit  there  in  despair,  or  fall  to  the  bottom,  or 
perish  in  the  flame. 

Then  suddenly,  choosing  his  course,  he  leapt  into 
the  hole,  and  albeit  he  was  in  the  midst  of  fire,  it 
burned  him  not ;  but  for  the  noise  that  smote  his 
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ear»  the  like  of  it  he  had  never  heard.  And  as  he 
descended  lower  down  into  the  rock,  he  came  upon 
a  fire,  wherein  were  many  noble  personages,  as 

emperors,  kings,  and  the  like,  and  hrird  by  a  clear, 
cool  water,  into  which  they  ran  when  the  heat 
wox  too  great  to  bear ;  but  they  quickly  returned 
again,  for  that  the  water  froze  them.  And  so  they 
spent  their  days.  And  Faustus  beheld  one  that 
he  thought  that  he  knew,  and  would  have  spoken 
with  him,  as  he  sprang  out  of  the  hre,  horribly 
shrieking  ;  but  he  remembered  that  it  was  forbidden 
unto  hini. 

At  length  Beelzebub  appeared,  and  said  that  it 
was  time  to  depart,  and  Faustus  seated  himself  once 
more  in  his  olden  chair,  and  was  conveyed  home 
asleep,  where  his  boy  Wagner  was  overjoyed  to  see 
him ;  and  he  felt  within  himself  as  though  he  had 
been  in  .a  dark  dungeon,  nor  knew  certainly  if  he 
had  seen  hell  or  no. 

V. 

It  followed  nevertheless,  that  such  a  man  as 
Faustus,  when  he  had  thus  beheld  the  place  where 

the  devil  dwells,  and  where  the  souls  of  the  damned 
lie  in  durance  for  ever,  craved  to  know  more  of 
other  things,  and  moved  his  Spirit  to  be  gracious 
unto  him,  so  that  he  might  view  the  whole  world. 
W'hen^upon  he  ascended  in  a  waggon  drawn  by  four 
dragons  straight  into  the  air  forty-seven  leagues  in 
height,  and  looked  down  on  the  earth,  and  all  the 
kingdoms  and  countries  thereof.  And  his  Spirit 
shewed  him,  when  they  were  above  Hungary, 
Prussia,  Poland,  and  the  rest,  and  how  on  their  right 
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hand  lay  Spain  and  Portugal^  Fiance,  England^  and 
Scotland  Soon  they  Aew  over  Wittenberg,  and 
Vienna  in  Austria,  and  Constantinople  :  Tripoli  and 
Jerusalem,  and  the  frozen  zone.  And  they  looked 
on  ships  in  battle-array,  and  on  some  places  where 
it  rained  and  hailed,  on  other  where  the  sun  shone 
exceeding  bright  and  hot,  and  on  other,  once  more, 
where  there  were  mountains  clothed  with  ever- 
lasting snow. 

But  when  Faustus  gazed  upward,  and  his  eyes 
rested  on  the  heavens,  the  light  was  so  great  that, 
had  not  McphisLophcles  covered  him  with  a  cloud, 
he  had  been  burnt  outright ;  and  the  sun  seemed  as 
big  as  the  world  by  reason  of  the  circumference  of 
its  rays,  that  spread  to  the  uttermost  corners  of  the 
World.  And  1  austus  felt  assured  that,  whereas  men 
commonly  hold  that  the  sun  moves  round  the  world, 
it  is  indeed  contrariwise,  and  it  was  the  heavens  that 
moved  on  their  axis. 

Eight  days  Faustus  spent  in  his  voyrigc  through 
the  air,  and  was  restored  to  his  own  home  at  Wit- 
tenberg, as  he  slept,  in  like  manner  as  before. 

Now,  having  outrun  fifteen  years  of  the  four  and 
twenty  that  were  allotted  to  him  by  his  treaty  with 
Lucifer,  he  coveted  a  better  acquaintance  with  the 
famous  cities  of  the  world,  and  commanded  Mephis- 
topheles  to  carry  him,  wherever  he  listed,  visible  or 
invisible,  as  it  might  please  him,  till  he  had  seen  the 
most  notable  places  in  the  whole  earth. 

So  his  Spirit,  that  was  bound  to  obey  him, 
likened  himself  to  a  winged  horse,  whereon  Faustus 
mounted,  and  visited  by  turn  every  state,  Scotland 
and  England  included,  and  each  town  of  repute. 
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At  Trent  he  tarried,  having  long  desired  to  see 
that  city,  but  found  nought  save  two  fair  palaces  of 

the  bishop,  a  mighty  large  castle,  and  a  church  that 
had  sumptuous  marble  tombs  of  Simon  and  the 
Bishop  of  Popo.  And  at  Naples  he  viewed  the 
tomb  of  Viigil,  with  the  road  that  he  cut  through 
the  hill  a  mile  long  ;  the  windmill  and  castle  in  the 
water,  and  the  burning  mountain  called  Vesuvius. 

Thence  he  repaired  to  Venice,  and  wondered  at 
many  things  which  he  noted  there — the  water  flow- 
ing through  every  street,  the  beauty  of  St.  Mark's 
Place,  and  the  good-cheapness  of  victual,  albeit 
nothing  grew  near-hand ;  and  from  Venice  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Padua,  for  once  in  four  and  twenty  hours 
a  boat  passed  from  one  city  to  the  other ;  and  from 

Padua  to  Rome. 

There  he  had  under  his  eyes  much  to  mal^e  him 
marvel,  and  not  least  of  all  the  richness  of  the 
pope's  court  and  the  luxury  of  his  table ;  and  when 
he  entered  invisible,  while  they  sat  at  meat,  he 
thought  that  they  seemed  such  other  as  himself, 
proud,  wilful,  gluttonous,  evil-doers  in  every  sort, 
adulterers,  whoremongers,  drunkards.  "Fie!**  he 
said  lo  himself,  "why  should  not  the  devil  have 
made  me  pope  ?  "   And  he  said  to  Mephistopheles, 

I  thought  1  had  been  alone  a  hog  of  the  devil's : 
but  he  must  bear  with  me  a  little  longer,  for  these 
hogs  of  Rome  are  ready- fatted  ;  and  he  would  do 
right  well  to  spit  them  ail,  and  summon  the  nuns  to 
turn  the  spits,  for  as  none  but  the  friar  may  confess 
the  nun,  so  none  should  turn  him  save  her,  while 
he  roasts." 

Three  days  Faustus  sojourned  in  Rome,  and 
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during  that  space  came  the  Cardinal  of  Pavia ;  and 
there  was  a  great  feast,  whereat  the  pope  kept 

blessing  and  crossing  himself,  till  Faustus  could 
suffer  it  no  longer,  and  smote  the  pope  in  the 
face,  yet  no  man  saw  who  did  it,  for  he  was  in- 
visible, and  the  pope  gave  out  that  it  was  some 
damned  soul,  and  commanded  that  mass  should 
be  said  to  deliver  it  out  of  purgatory. 

Then  when  the  pope  would  have  tasted  of  a 
dainty  dish  that  was  set  before  him,  Faustus  cried, 

**  That  is  mine  I  "  and  snatched  it  away,  and  flew 
to  the  Capitol,  where  he  bad  Mephistopheies  pro- 
cure him  some  wine  of  the  best  from  the  pope's 
table,  and  the  very  cup  whence  his  holiness  drank ; 
and  he  had  good  chccr. 

Leaving  Rome,  he  visited  many  other  places  in 
Italy,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  the  Low  Countries, 
especially  the  famous  city  of  Nttmberg,  where, 
among  many  other  wonders,  were  relics  of  Christ 
and  Charles  the  Great,  and  Ravensburgh  on  the 
Danube,  where  Faustus  went  into  the  cellar  of  an 
innholder,  and  emptied  all  his  beer  and  wine  that 
were  therein.  But,  above  all,  at  Prague  he  marked 
the  sepulchre  of  a  renowned  conjuror  that  had  lived 
there,  and  that  had  so  bewitched  his  burial-place, 
that  no  man  might  set  foot  in  it,  and  yet  die  in  his 
bed  ;  and  he  thought  of  himself,  and  whether  this 
wizard  were  not  such  another  as  he  was. 

Then  he  ascended  into  the  air,  scarce  knowing 
whither  to  go ;  and  below  him  anon  he  distinguished 
a  fair  city,  which  was  Breslau  in  Silesia,  and  so 
clean  and  comely  were  the  streets  that  the  place 
seemed  to  him  a  sort  of  paradise;  and  below  the 
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bridge  over  the  river  he  saw  the  brazen  virgin, 
which  embraced  no  man  to  his  good, 

Now  Faustus,  having  observed  all  these  strange 
things,  betook  himself  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
visited  the  harem  oi  the  Great  Turk,  and  compared 
his  service  at  table  with  the  pope's.  He  was  some- 
thing discontented  that  one  man  should  have  so 
many  wives  ;  but  it  angered  him  more  ihat  in  his 
eating  and  drinking  the  Turk  exceeded  so  far  all 
those  princes  whom  he  had  ever  known ;  and  while 
he  sat  at  meat,  Faustus  hurled  flames  of  fire  about 
the  chamber  in  such  sort  that  all  fled  save  the  Grand 
Signior  himself,  whom  he  charmed,  and  taking  the 
form  of  the  Pope  of  Rome,  he  spake  to  him  in 
manner  as  follows : 

"All  hail,  emperor!  Now  art  thou  honoured, 
that  1  appear  before  thee  as  thy  Mahomet  was 
erstwhile  wont  to  do." 

And  the  chamber  was  filled  with  dazzling  light, 
and  as  Faustus  vanished,  the  thunder  shook  the 
palace,  and  those  about  the  sultan  persuaded  him 
th;it  it  was  Mahomet  himself  whom  they  had  seen. 
Whereupon  he  enjoined  them  to  fall  down  upon 
their  knees,  and  give  the  Prophet  thanks  for  having 
done  them  so  j.'T<'al  ;iri  honour. 

But  Faustus,  attended  by  Mephistopheles,  went 
the  next  day  to  the  seraglio,  where  he  looked  with 
much  pity  on  those  ladies  that  consume  their  youth 
and  beauty  in  giving  pleasure  to  one  only  man, 
and  were  served  by  such  men  as  were  eunuchs. 
Then  his  Spirit  said  to  him :  **  Why,  Faustus,  shouldst 
thou  not  lie  with  these  fair  ladies  as  soon  as  the 
Great  Turk  himself?    Do  as  thy  lust  prompteth 
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herein,  and  I  will  aid  thee."  And  he  presented 
himself  among  the  ladies  in  the  guise  of  Mahomet, 

who,  when  they  beheld  him,  kneeled  down  and 
worshipped  him  ;  and  he  took  the  fairest  by  the 
hand,  and  led  her  to  a  chamber,  where  he  lay  with 
her ;  and  during  six  nights  he  did  likewise,  and  so 
encompas.std  that  part  of  the  palace  where  the 
sultan  was  with  a  thick  fog,  that  none  could  see 
the  way  out  nor  the  way  in.  And  it  happened  on 
the  seventh  day,  when  Faustus  had  accomplished 
his  ends,  that  he  rose  again  into  the  air  in  the  like- 
ness of  the  pope,  and  the  fog  disappeared. 

Then  the  Great  Turk  went  to  his  seraglio,  and 
questioned  those  ladies  concerning  the  matter, 
who  said  that  the  Prophet  had  lain  with  them  ; 
and  he,  hearing  these  glad  tidings,  fell  on  his  ivnees, 
and  tendered  Mahomet  thanks  for  that  he  had  so 
honoured  him,  giving  strait  charge  that  those  ladies 
whom  he  had  lain  withal  might  be  watched,  for  he 
was  assured  that  of  the  seed  of  JVIahomet  should 
spring  a  mighty  race. 

Faustus,  when  he  had  thus  had  good  sport  among 
the  ladies  of  the  Grand  Signior,  departed,  and  by 
way  of  Hungary,  Lubeck,  Magdeburg.  Krfurt,  and 
other  places,  returned  home  to  Wittenberg  ;  and  he 
had  been  absent  thence  a  year  and  a  half,  and  had 
witnessed  by  the  help  of  his  Spirit  stranger  and 
more  marvellous  sights  than  ever  it  fell  to  hun  to 
do  before. 

Yet  it  fortuned,  as  it  is  commonly  wont,  when  a 
man  has  seen  certain  countries,  it  moves  him  to  an 

increased  desire  of  travel  ;  and  haustus  departed 
from  home  a  second  time,  and  visited  most  part  of 
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Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia,  with  the  Holy  Land  and 
the  island  of  Britain.  In  the  fair  waters,  warm 
baths,  and  metals  of  the  last  he  took  great  delight ; 
and  when  he  came  to  the  Orkneys  he  beheld  the 
tree  whose  ripe  fruit  falieth  into  the  water,  and 
there  b^etteth  the  barnacle-goose. 

Then  from  the  Caucasus  he  surveyed  all  the 
lands  and  kingdoms  round  about,  and  toward  the 
east  he  became  aware  of  a  mighty  stream  of  fire 
stretching  from  heaven  to  earth,  even  as  if  it  had 
been  one  of  the  beams  of  the  sun.  Hard  by,  four 
prodigious  waters  had  their  springs,  one  flowing 
toward  India,  one  toward  Egypt,  the  other  two 
toward  Armenia.  But  he  wist  not  what  they  were, 
and  he  demanded  of  Mephistopheles,  who  answered, 
saying  :  *'  It  is  Paradise  that  lieth  so  far  in  the  east, 
the  garden  that  God  Himself  planted  with  all  man- 
ner of  pleasant  fruit ;  and  the  fiery  streams  are  its 
wall,  and  the  clear  light  that  thou  seest  stretch  from 
heaven  to  earth  is  the  fiery  sword  of  the  angel  that 
guardeth  it ;  and  albeit  thou  conceivest  that  thou 
art  hard  by,  thou  art  indeed  farther  therefrom  than 
ever  thou  hast  been.  The  four  great  waters  are 
called  Ganges,  Gihon,^  Tigris,  and  Euphrates ;  and 
the  angel  is  called  Michael,  that  with  his  ilaming 
sword  keeps  the  tree  of  life.  But  such  as  I  and 
thou,  Faustus,  are  forbidden  to  enter  therein,  or  to 
come  nearer  than  we  now  be.*' 


»  The  Nile. 
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When  Faustus  had  returned  from  his  travels  the 
second  and  last  time,  and  had  gotten  a  high  name 
among  all  the  folks  of  that  country  where  he 
dwelled  for  a  man  of  great  learning  and  wisdom, 
many  resorted  unto  hirn,  and  put  questions  on 
astronomy  and  like  things  ;  and  he  quickly  resolved 
them,  to  their  wonder  and  content 

Among  the  rest,  he  was  prayed  to  say  how  it  was 
that  those  spirits  which  vexed  men  vexed  them  so 
greatly  more  by  night  than  by  day.  And  he  rephed, 
that  it  was  because  those  spirits  are  of  God  for- 
bidden the  light ;  and  their  dwelling  is  in  darkness, 
so  that  the  clearer  the  sun  shineth,  the  farther  is 
their  abode  from  it ;  but  as  the  darkness  waxeth, 
they  draw  nigher  and  nigher  to  men,  and  have 
their  familiarity  with  them,  in  like  manner  as  by 
day  we  see  not  the  stars,  though  they  be  equally 
there,  but  by  night  they  are  visible  to  all. 

The  fame  and  report  of  Faustus  meanwhile 
grew  in  such  sort,  that  many  great  princes  coveted 
the  sight  of  him,  and  among  others,  the  emperor 
Charles  ^  prayed  him  to  come  to  his  coiut,  that  he 
might  have  converse  with  him. 

His  imperial  majesty  greeted  Faustus  heartily 
well,  and  said  that  he  had  heard  marvellous  tales  of 
his  skill  in  necromancy,  and  that  he  had  a  familiar 
spirit,  which  did  all  his  bidding.  Now  this  high 
and  mighty  prince  desired  that  Faustus  should  shew 
htm  some  tokens  of  his  art  and  experience ;  and 

1  Charles  V. 
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when  the  emperor  was  asked  what  above  all  other 

things  would  do  him  pleasure,  he  required  Faustus 
to  make  appear  straightway  before  him  Alexander 
the  Great  in  visage  and  habit  as  he  lived. 

Then  Faustus  opened  the  privy-chamber  door, 
where  he  had  audience,  and  presently  entered  a 
strong,  thick-set  man,  of  middle  stature,  with  black 
hair  that  was  thick  and  curly,  both  over  the  head  and 
beard,  red  cheeks,  a  broad  face,  and  eyes  like  a 
basilisk,  and  he  was  clad  in  rich  armour.  He  made 
obeisance  to  Charles,  who  would  have  saluted  him, 
had  not  Faustus  held  him  back  ;  and  as  he  left 
the  room  came  in  Roxana,  clothed  in  blue  velvet 
embroidered  with  pearls  and  gold.  She  was  fair, 
tall,  and  slender,  with  a  face  round  as  an  apple,  and 
the  emperor,  turning  to  Faustus,  said  thus : 

**  Now  have  I  seen  the  two  persons  whom  of  all 
the  world  I  most  affected ;  yet  lest  the  Spirit  should 
have  deceived  me,  like  the  woman  who  raised  the 
prophet  Samuel,  I  would  satisfy  myself  that  she 
hath  the  great  wart  behind  her  neck,  which  they  say 
that  Alexander's  living  concubine  had." 

Ami  takiiiL;  the  hand  of  Faustus,  the  emperor 
went  to  her,  and  when  she  bowed  down  her  neck, 
he  espied  the  wart  to  his  mighty  liking ;  and  then 
she  and  Alexander  went  out. 

Faustus,  about  this  time,  exercised  himself, 
through  the  help  of  his  Spirit,  in  many  strange  and 
witty  jests,  to  make  sport  for  noble  personages  or 
other.  As,  for  example,  when  he  saw  a  knight 
leaning  out  of  one  of  the  windows  of  the  palace, 
and  asleep,  he  conjured  on  his  head  a  huge  pair  of 
hart's  horns,  so  that  the  knight,  when  he  awoke, 
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might  not  draw  his  head  in  again  until  Faustus 

did  the  horns  away  ;  and  when  it  was  so  that 
the  same  knight  would  have  been  revenged  on 
Faustus,  and  met  him  in  a  wood,  and  charged  at 
him  with  his  horse,  Faustus  changed  the  bushes 
into  riders,  who  surrounded  the  knight,  and  for 
punishment  he  and  his  men  had  to  wear  for  a 
month  each  of  them  a  pair  of  goat's  horns,  and 
each  of  their  palfreys  a  pair  of  ox's  horns. 

Another  time,  he  transported  three  young  dukes, 
that  were  at  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  to  see 
the  same,  to  Munchen  in  Bavaria  privily,  to  be 
witnesses  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  his  son*s  wedding  ; 
and  he  did  it  after  this  manner.  l  ie  laid  his  large 
cloak  on  the  ground,  and  begged  the  dukes  to  sit 
with  him  thereon,  and  they  should  be  in  Munchen 
speedily,  and  back  in  Wittenberg  the  same  night 
But  he  enjoined  them  silence,  whatever  fortuned. 
Then  a  mighty  wind  rose,  and  bore  the  cloak 
upward  into  the  air ;  and  all  fell  out  as  Faustus 
had  said.  But  when  they  would  wash,  ere  they 
came  away,  one  said  to  the  other,  out  of  courtesy, 
that  he  should  wash  first :  and  when  they  sat  on 
the  cloak  to  return  home,  he  that  spake,  when  the 
cloak  rose  into  the  air,  fell  off;  but  the  other  two, 
with  Faustus,  arrived  safely  at  Wittenberg.  The 
young  duke  that  remained  behind  was  cast  into 
prison,  for  that  they  knew  not  who  he  was,  and 
he  would  not  speak,  lest  he  should  his  brethren 
betray,  so  that  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  gave  order 
that  he  should  be  racked.  However,  his  brethren 
besought  Faustus  that  he  would  deliver  him,  and  he 
repaired  thither  where  he  was,  and  loosed  him  out 
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of  prison,  and  brought  him  away,  for  which  he  was 
richly  rewarded. 

Faustus  was  making  merr>^  with  some  students 
at  an  inn,  when  there  came  among  others  to  get 
entertainment  certain  Jews,  and  of  one  of  them  he 
borrowed  for  sport  threescore  dollars  for  a  month. 
But  when  the  time  arrived,  and  the  Jew  sought  him, 
he  had  no  money,  nor  meant  to  have  any  ;  but  he 
said  to  the  Jew  that  he  might  have  his  leg  for  a 
pledge  on  condition  that,  when  he  paid  the  debt,  he 
should  have  his  leg  again,  and  the  Jew  should  set  it 
on  as  it  was  belore.  The  Jew,  that  was  to  Chris- 
tians nothing  friendly,  consented,  and  Faustus  cut 
off  his  leg  and  delivered  to  htm  the  same. 

But  the  Jew,  doubting  that  the  leg,  if  he  took  it 
home,  would  grow  corrupt  and  stink,  mused  with 
himself  what  an  ass  this  Faustus  was  to  offer  so 
great  a  security  for  so  small  a  matter,  and  as  he 
went  along  he  cast  the  leg  into  a  ditch.  Within 
three  days  after  Faustus  sent  for  him,  and  asked  for 
his  leg,  for  that  his  money  was  ready.  But  the  Jew 
avouched  that  the  pawn  was  not  profitable  or  of  any 
worth,  and  he  had  thrown  it  away.  Then  Faustus 
said  that  he  must  have  it  again,  or  the  Jew  must 
give  him  one  of  his  own  in  lieu ;  and  the  Jew 
was  constrained  to  appease  him  by  paying  him  yet 
another  sixty  dollars  for  his  leg,  nor  saw  that  it 
was  all  deceit. 

VII. 

Faustus  visited,  among  other  puissant  lords  of 
that  country  where  he  lived,  the  Duke  of  Anhalt. 

whose  lady  being  great  with  child  coveted  grapes 
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in  the  mondi  of  January,  whereas  none  were  to  be 

anywhere  gotten  ;  hut  Faustus,  knowing  her  grace's 
mindt  set  a  plate  at  one  of  the  casements,  and 
incontinendy  it  was  filled  with  all  manner  of  fniit» 
as  red  and  white  grapes,  pears,  and  apples,  and  he 
presented  the  same  to  the  duchess,  saying  that  they 
had  come  from  a  far  place,  where  the  summer  was 
not  yet  ended :  which  caused  the  duke  her  husband 
to  question  Faustus  concerning  the  difference  of  the 
seasons  in  various  kingdoms,  and  was  by  his  repUes 
greatly  contented  and  entertained. 

And  another  time  he  raised  for  the  same  duke 
and  duchess  a  strong  casde,  encompassed  round 
with  water  on  every  side,  and  great  rooms,  in  which 
guests  sat  at  table  with  every  sort  of  dainty  dish 
and  choice  wine;  and  in  the  courtyard  were  all 
kinds  of  strange  beasts  and  land-fowl ;  and  Wagner, 
who  was  his  servant,  attended  him,  and  laid  the 
dishes  and  the  cates ;  and  when  the  duke  and 
duchess  had  admired  all,  suddenly  the  casde  was 
wrapped  in  flames  and  consumed 

But  when  he  was  once  more  at  Wittenberg,  and 
had  feasted  all  the  students  right  nobly,  he  brought 
holly-wands,  as  many  wands  as  there  were  students, 
and  they  all  mounted  thereon,  and  so  to  the  Bishop 
of  Salzburg's  cellar,  where  they  drank  of  his  richest 
wines  till  the  butler  came,  and  they  took  their  wands 
and  vanished:  and  Faustus  caught  the  buder  by  the 
hair  as  he  went,  and  carried  him  to  the  top  of  a 
high  tower,  where  he  left  him. 

These  and  other  sundry  pastimes  Faustus  played, 
and  it  grew  to  be  the  nineteenth  year  ;  and  as  he 
wox  melancholy,  thinking  of  the  short  time  that 
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remained  to  him,  an  old  man,  his  neighbour,  tried  to 
persuade  him  to  amend  his  life,  and  to  repent  his 

sins.  To  whom  Fnustus  lent  a  not  unwilling  ttar, 
and  promised  to  consider  his  counsel. 

But  Lucifer  sent  Mephistopheies  straightway  to 
keep  him  in  memory  of  his  pledge,  and  made  him 
sign  again  with  his  blood  a  scroll,  which  the  Spirit 
bore  away  with  him,  and  delivered  it  to  Lucifer 
his  master,  which  caused  Faustus  to  forget  the 
exhortations  of  his  neighbour,  and  to  fall  back  into 
his  wicked  course,  and  proceed  therein  more  than 
before ;  and  that  he  might  have  greater  pleasure 
during  such  time  as  was  left  to  him,  he  bad  his  Spirit 
find  him  some  of  the  fairest  women  in  the  whole 
world  to  be  his  concubines  :  and  Mephistopheies  did 
accordingly  ;  and  there  were  two  Netherlandcrs,  one 
Hungarian,  one  Scot,  two  Walloon,  and  one  Frank  ; 
and  they  continued  to  sojourn  with  Faustus  to  the 
very  last  Who  at  other  sundry  times  had  the  fair 
Helena  of  Greece  to  be  his  paramour  ;  and  once  he 
shewed  her  to  the  students  at  Wittenberg  :  and  she 
was  attired  in  a  most  rich  gown  of  purple  velvet  with 
costly  embroidery;  her  hair  like  the  beaten  gold 
hanging  down  to  her  hams,  with  amorous,  coal-black 
eyes,  a  sweet  and  pleasant  round  face,  cherry  lips, 
a  small  mouth,  and  a  neck  like  a  swan ;  and  she 
gazed  round  her  at  the  students  while  she  stayed, 
and  made  them  all  so  enamoured  of  her,  th.it  they 
prayed  Faustus  to  let  them  see  her  again  the  next 
day.    But  he  denied  them. 
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At  length  the  four  and  twentieth  year  drew  near 
to  completion,  and  the  Spirit  appeared  to  Faustus^ 
to  command  him  to  make  preparation,  for  that 

against  a  ct  rtain  day  appointed  the  Devil  his  master 
would  fetch  him  away.  When  he  had  departed, 
Faustus  wox  exceeding  sorrowful,  and  sighed 
heavily,  nor  slept  a  wtnk«  Whereupon  Mephisto- 
pheles  returned,  and  comforted  him,  saying : 
**  Faustus,  have  better  courage  ;  for  although  thou 
partest  with  thy  body,  it  is  long  unto  the  day  of 
judgment ;  and  even  if  thou  shouldst  live  many 
thousand  years,  thou  must  die  in  the  end.  The 
Turks,  the  Jews,  and  many  an  unchristian  emperor 
are  in  the  same  plight  with  thee;  therefore  be 
reassured ;  for  the  Devil,  my  master  and  theirs, 
hath  proinised  that  thou  shalt  not  sutifer  the  pains 
of  the  damned." 

The  Spirit  lied,  and  spake  not  according  to  the 
Holy  Scripture,  nor  did  Faustus  right  entirely  put 
trust  11:1  his  words  ;  and  on  the  same  day  he  sum- 
moned together  the  students  of  Wittenberg,  his 
very  friends  and  comrades,  and  addressed  them  at 
large  on  his  wicked  course  of  life,  and  how  he  had 
sold  his  body  and  soul  to  the  Devil,  and  the  hour 
drew  near  when  he  would  be  taken  away  from  them. 
For  four  and  twenty  years  he  had  yielded  himself 
up  to  the  lusts  of  his  body,  and  had  followed  his 
stiff-necked  and  rebellious  will ;  and  now  the  close 
of  all  was  at  hand :  that  very  night  his  hour-glass 
ran  out  He  prayed  them  all  to  forgive  him  any 
trespass  he  had  committed  against  them,  and  to 
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live  hereafter  in  the  sight  of  God,  beseeching  Him  .j 
to  deliver  them  from  the  temptation  and  deceit  of  i 
the  Devil ;  and  he  shewed  them  how  he,  miserable  ^ 
sinner  that  he  was!  had  fallen  from  God,  had  denied  > 
baptism,  the  sacrament,  and  all  righteousness  ;  and  ; 
how  it  was  for  them  to  war  and  strive  continually 
against  the  Devil  by  the  grace  of  God  and  Jesus  : 
Christ.  Lastly,  he  solicited  them  to  go  to  rest,  and  *• 
not  to  fear  if  they  should  be  aware  of  any  noises  in  \ 
the  night ;  and  when  he  was  no  more  with  them, 
they  would  find  among  his  papers  a  record  of  all  > 
things  respecting  his  history,  fully  and  truly  >, 
written. 

One  of  the  students  hereupon  said :  What  led  \ 
you,  friend  Faustus,  to  conceal  this  matter  from  us  ^ 

so  long?  For  we  might,  by  the  help  of  good 
divines  and  the  grace  of  God,  have  brought  you 
out  of  these  toils,  and  freed  you  from  the  bondage 
of  Satan." 

Faustus  replied  that  he  had  often  laboured  to 
return  to  the  ways  of  truth  and  light,  but  that  the 
persuasion  of  the  Devil  was  too  potent,  and  "he 
threatened  me  that,  if  I  left  his  allegiance,  he  would 
destroy  me  altogether,  as  this  night  he  is  like  to  do." 

Then  they  entreated  him  not  to  give  way  too 
much,  and  sought  to  teach  him  to  pray,  as  thus: 
"O  Lord,  have  mercy  on  me,  a  miserable  sinner! 
And  though  I  must  give  my  body  to  the  Devil, 
yet  preserve  my  soul  to  Thy  service  and  honour !  " 
But  he  maintained  that  his  sins  were  greater  than 
God  could  ever  forgive ;  and  so  they  left  him  to  go 
to  their  chambers,  but  Faustus  tarried  in  die  hall 
hard  by.    The  students  cotild  not  compose  them- 
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selves  to  sleep,  and  lay  awake,  listening  and  fear- 
ful ;  and  presently,  the  hall  door  flying  qpen,  he 
was  heard  to  cry  in  a  smothered  voice,  Murtier  / 

muriJier  !  and  all  was  still. 

But  when,  at  daylight,  the  students  went  back 
into  the  hall,  they  found  not  Faustus,  but  his  shat- 
tered and  bloody  remains  scattered  about,  for  the 
di^vil  had  dashed  him  against  the  walls  ;  and  at  last 
in  the  courtyard,  on  some  horse-dung,  they  saw  his 
body  lying,  fearfully  and  wonderfully  mangled; 
whereupon  the  masters  and  students  who  had 
witnessed  these  thingfs  obtained  so  much,  that  he 
was  buried  in  the  village  near  at  hand 

Some  went  shordy  after  to  his  house,  where  they 
found  his  servant  Wagner  very  heavy  at  heart ;  and 
there  was  the  whole  History  written  by  the  hand 
of  Faustus  himself,  as  he  had  declared  in  his  life. 
And  the  same  night  he  appeared  to  Wagner,  and 
disclosed  to  him  many  secrets,  and  where  he  had 
hidden  much  treasure. 
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[TAis  is  another  of  the  stories  founded  on  super- 
fuUural  belief  and  agency^  and  was  current  in 
England  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

It  is  mentioned  in  '*  Gammer  Gurlons  Needle''  a 
celebrated  comedy  performed  in  1 566,  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  {Act  3,  scene  2) — 

"  Hodge.  Saw  ye  never  Friar  Eush 

Mnted  orn  a  tleth  wUh  a  side4eng  mi^s  iaii^ 
And  croekei  deven  feei^  and  many  a  kooktd  naiit 
FitraU  the  world      /  shoutd  Jndge)  I  dumid  rtdtm  him  his 
hraiher: 

Loeik^  even  what  Friar  Rush  had^  the  deml  had  stuh  an/dher? 

Scot  cUludes  to  Rusk  in  his  '^Discovery  of  Witch- 
craft'* 1 584,  and  refers  us  to  the  narrative  itself  or 
to  H  lerus  "  De  Freest io^Hs  Dcetnonutn^* 

//  will  be  readily  obseri  ed  in  the  opening  see t ion 
of  this  romance  that  it  dijfers  materially  in  Us 
structure  and  plot  from  the  others  which  occur  in  the 
present  collection,  and  thut  it  personifies  in  Rush  a 
spirit  of  immoraiily  and  eorrupiion  dijjuscd  among 
the  Romish  clergy  abroad  to  procure  their  downfalL 
For  this  narrative  is  clearly  of  continental  derivation^ 
and  its  seenes  arc  laid  in  that  monastie  life  which 
had  become  toward  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 
almost  a  matter  of  trculition  among  our  own  ancestors* 
Yet  the  legend  in  its  English  habit  has  become 
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naiumltsed  kere^  nor  did  ike  early  reader  siay  to 
utquire  ioo  nicely  into  ike  country  of  origin^  where 

Ihe  particulars  were  of  so  popular  a  cast  at  once 
from  their  anti-papal  tenor  and  tlieir  diverting  and 
licentious  complexion. 

The  work  is  of  course  a  compilation,  and  exkibits 
matter  common  lo  other  fu lions,  uiciudiug  an  episode 
in  Friar  Bacon'  and  the  ''History  of  the  Three 
Friars  of  Berwick,*  where  the  woman  discourages 
visitors  to  prevent  the  discovery  of  her  amour  with  a 
monk. 

The  vision  of  devils,  which  the  farmer  beholds  by 
stealth,  and  which  leads  to  the  dismissal  of  Rush 
from  ihe  priory  after  a  process  of  exorcism,  marks 
a  certain  undramcUic  and  unreflecting  inconsistency 
in  the  tale,  and  perhaps  impairs  the  general  effect. 
But  these  critical  minutia  were  not  much  studied  by 
the  authors  of  ancient  romantic  compositions,  whether 
for  the  stage  or  the  closet, 

**  Friar  Rush''  although  it  appertains  to  the  same 
necrof}iantu  cycle,  is  easily  and  broadly  distinguish- 
ahle  from  Friar  Bctcon  "  in  Us  texture  and  moral, 
WkUe  the  latter  is  the  product  of  the  stealthy  growth 
of  7nyth  round  a  real  individual,  Rush  is  a  poetical 
or  fanciful  embodiment  of  an  idea  or  principle, 
drawn  into  a  connected  narrative  shape  by  the  incor- 
poration of  apposite  incidents,  many  of  which  are 
bo /'rowed. 

It  may  be  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  inconsistency 
of  the  story,  as  it  stands,  the  imperfect  observance  of 
the  attrihutes  of  the  leeuling  characters,  and  the  want 

of  dramatic  harmony  in  the  sequence  of  incidents. 
No  one  can  fail  to  be  struck  and  amused  by  the 
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simplicity  of  the  circumstances  wkick  attend  the 
dismissal  of  Rusk  from  the  priory  and  kis  meeting 

with  Lucifer ;  and  t/iere  is  a  slip  in  the  construction 
of  the  storyt  where  Rush  seeks  service  with  the 
husbandman  or  farmer^  and  his  surprising  celerity 
brings  home  the  master  earlier  than  ever. 

It  seems  to  be  a  series  of  anecdotes  strung  together 
without  much  regard  to  order  ^fitness,  or  proportion. 

The  investiture  of  the  prior  with  the  faculty  of 
commanding  the  supernatural  gifts  of  Rush,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  disarming  and  coercing  him,  and  of 
casting  the  evil  spirit  out  of  the  body  of  the  young 
woman,  forms  a  singular  picture  of  the  uncritical 
claim  of  the  Church  to  control  through  prayer  over 
the  principle  of  evil  as  personified  in  Lucifer  and 
Rush,  even  while  it  both  profits  and  suffers  by  their 
miraculous  endowments,^ 

I. 

Here  is  a  pleasant  history,  how  a  devil  named  Rush 
came  to  a  house  of  religious  men  to  seek  service 
there. 

There  was  formerly,  on  the  skirts  of  a  great 

forest,  a  certain  house  and  cloister  of  religion,  which 
had  been  founded  and  built  to  maintain  the  service 
of  Almighty  God,  and  to  pray  daily  for  the  souls  of 
their  benefactors  and  their  own. 

Which  place,  by  reason  of  the  great  number  of 
well-disposed  persons  who  bestowed  upon  it  their 
goods  at  their  death  for  their  souls*  sake,  grew 
mighty  rich,  and  had  gold  and  silver  at  will,  so  that 
the  holv  men  that  therein  dedicated  their  lives  to 
God  lent  themselves  to  riotous  living  and  wanton 
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ness,  and  omitted  the  services  of  the  Church,  spend- 
ing their  hours  like  beasts  without  reason,  haunting 
harlots,  and  the  goods  which  charitable  people  had 
given  them  wasting  in  unthriftiness  and  ribaldry,  so 
that  when  the  prince  of  devils  and  those  who  do 

his  bidding  and  arc  his  chief  ofliccrs  viewed  and 
considered  this  misrule  and  abuse,  they  were  well 
content,  and  sought  to  keep  that  holy  brotherhood 
in  the  same  course,  which  was  to  damnation. 

Now  of  all  these  devils,  the  principal  and  most 
potent  were  Lucifer,  Prince  of  Gluttony,  Asmodeus, 
Prince  of  Lechery,  and  Beelzebub,  Prince  of  Envy ; 
who,  with  many  other,  assembled  together,  and 
after  due  conference  chose  one  of  their  number  to 
go  and  dwell  among  these  religious  men  to  promote 
their  disorder,  and  keep  them  staunch  in  their 
wickedness  and  ungracious  living. 

So  this  devil  assumed  the  likeness  of  an  earthly 
creature,  and  went  and  placed  himself  at  the  gate 
of  the  house  as  a  young  man  that  sought  service, 
and  he  wore  a  heavy  countenance,  betokening  his 
poor  estate  and  need  of  employment ;  and  when  the 
prior  was  coming  out  to  go  abro;id  he  espied  this 
young  man,  and  asked  him  what  he  sought.  The 
young  man  reverently  answered  and  said :  "  I  am  a 
poor  youth,  that  is  out  of  service,  and  I  stand  in 
want  of  a  master.  And  if  so  it  be  that  you  take  me 
to  be  your  servant,  my  lord,  I  will  prove  diligent, 
that  aU  your  convent  shall  be  fain  to  keep  me,  and 
will  do  my  uttermost  to  obtain  your  love  and 
favour." 

When  the  prior  heard  these  words,  he  was  moved 
with  pity  for  the  youth,  and  said  to  him :  *'  Go  into 
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the  kitchen  to  the  cook,  and  acquaint  him  that  I 

have  sent  thee ;  for  my  intent  is  that  thou  shalt 
there  remain  to  do  what  thou  canst,  till  something 
better  befall." 

Rush  made  lowly  obeisance  to  the  prior,  and 
proceeded  forth  into  the  kitchen,  where  he  in  lowly 
manner  greeted  the  master-cook,  who,  when  he 
understood  the  matter,  welcomed  him  kindly,  and 
set  him  to  do  somewhat 

Then  this  devil,  when  he  thus  became  under-cook 
in  that  house  of  religious  men,  rejoiced  within  him- 
self, thinking  of  the  part  he  should  play  among 
them,  and  of  the  discord  and  trouble  he  should 
breed  in  their  midst 

In  a  few  driys'  space  came  the  prior  into  the  kitchen, 
and  found  the  young  man  there,  to  whom  he  said  : 
"  Where  wast  thou  bom  ?  and  what  is  thy  name  ?  " 

The  young  man  replied  so:  **I  was  bom  far 
hence,  and  my  name  is  Rush." 

The  prior  said,  drawing  him  aside :  Rush,  canst 
thou  couple  hounds  together?" 

**  Yea,  my  lord,"  quoth  he,  "and  more  than  that 
can  I  do ;  for  I  can  couple  men  and  women 
together,  which  is  a  rarer  mystery  ;  and,  my  lord,  if 
your  lordship  so  commanded,  I  could  convey  a  fair 
young  woman  into  your  chamber,  and  bring  her 
aw  i\  ia  the  morning,  and  no  man  shuulJ  be  privy 
thereto.    And  all  your  counsels  I  would  keep." 

The  prior,  when  he  heard  Rush  speak  after  this 
wise,  was  a  right  glad  man,  and  he  said  to  him : 
*'  Rush,  thou  wilt  become  one  of  the  most  trusty  of 
my  servants.  Anon  it  may  be  that  I  shall  hnd  thee 
a  message,  the  which  thou  canst  do  for  me." 
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And  after  supper  his  lordship  sent  for  Rush»  and 
desired  him  to  go  on  an  errand  for  him  to  a  fair 
gendewoman,  and  to  pray  her  to  come  to  him. 

**Let  me  alone,  my  lord/'  answered  Rush; 
shall  discharge  this  task  to  your  full  content'* 

Then  he  repaired  to  the  gendewoman's  house, 
and  with  humble  salutations  greeted  her,  saying 
that  he  was  sent  by  his  master,  the  prior  of  a 
religious  house  there-by,  to  beseech  her  to  shew 
kindness  to  him,  and  to  go  to  him  that  very  night, 
for  that  otherwise  he  should  stand  in  peril  of  his 
life.  And  when  the  lady,  whom  Rush  found  sitting 
all  alone,  was  apprised  hereof,  she  declared  that  it 
were  great  pity  indeed  that  my  lord  should  die  for 
her  sake,  and  she  would  wait  upon  him  incon- 
tinently, to  do  him  what  courtesy  she  could.  So 
she  and  Rush  departed  together,  and  Rush  brought 
her  secretly  to  his  masters  chamber,  where  there 
was  a  table  spread  with  choice  viands  and  rich 
wine ;  and  Rush  did  attendance  upon  the  prior  and 
the  lady,  whom  after  the  repast  he  left,  and  the  lady 
saved  the  Lord  Prior  s  life. 

The  prior  was  overjoyed  that  he  had  such  a  good 
servant,  and  soon  the  other  holy  men,  when  they 
perceived  that  he  was  a  fellow  of  such  close  counsel, 
gave  hijn  like  commissions  ;  and  Rush  laughed  in 
his  sleeve,  seeing  that  they  were  so  blind  as  not 
to  know  what  he  was,  and  thus  to  love  and  cherish 
him. 

II. 

It  so  chanced  that  Rush  had  occasion  to  stay 
abroad  very  late  one  night,  and  when  he  returned 
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the  master-cook  chid  him  and  beat  him ;  and  Rush 

wox  wrath,  and  seizing  the  master-cook  in  his 
arms  cast  him  into  a  kettle  of  boiling  water  that  was 
upon  the  fire,  and  so  left  him  there,  while  he  went 
to  fetch  the  gentlewoman  for  the  prior  from  the 
town  next  adjoining. 

When  he  returned  certain  of  the  friars  came  to 
him,  and  said  how  they  had  gone  into  the  kitchen, 
and  had  found  nobody  stirring,  and  as  they  stood  in 
debate  by  the  fireside,  one  looked  into  the  kettle, 
where  he  saw  the  master-cook  seething,  to  his  ^reat 
wonderment.  Rush  said  that  he  had  doubtless 
fallen  into  the  kettle,  and  it  was  pity ;  and  they  all 
agreed  to  say  no  more  of  the  master-cook,  but  to 
put  Rush  in  his  place.  So  he  acquitted  himself 
therein  marvellously  well,  and  dressed  their  meat 
to  their  hearty  content,  mingling  bacon  with  their 
pottage  in  Lent  and  Advent  and  on  fast-days,  so 
that  it  was  exceeding  savoury ;  and  Rush  proved  a 
better  cook  than  the  one  who  cast  himself  into  the 
ketde,  and  served  these  holy  men  seven  years. 

When  the  seventh  year  had  come  and  passed,  the 
prior  called  all  the  friars  before  him,  and  they  held 
a  council,  and  the  prior  said  :  "  Rush  has  served  us 
steadfasdy  a  long  time,  and  if  it  be  your  wills  we 
will  not  remove  him  from  the  office  which  he  now 
holdeth,  but  will  advance  him  to  be  one  of  our- 
selves.'  And  they  were  well  pleased,  and  so  it  was 
done.  The  prior  placed,  on  Rush's  shoulders  a 
gown  proper  to  his  new  estate,  and  Rush  thanked 
him.  Yet.  he  still  remained  master-cook  of  that 
house. 
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III. 

But  as  he  had  fuller  leisure  than  before,  he 
occupied  himself  now  and  again,  when  his  labour 
in  the  kitehen  was  ended  for  the  day,  with  other 

affairs  ;  and  anon  he  set  to  making  oaken  truncheons, 
as  many  as  there  were  brethren  in  the  priory,  and 
he  sat  at  the  gate  fashioning  them.  Then  when 
the  other  friars  beheld  him  so  do  they  marvelled 

in  their  minds,  and  demanded  of  him  wherefore  he 
made  such. 

To  whom  he  answered :  "  Fair  sirs,  I  get  them 
ready  putcase  thieves  should  break  into  our  house 

and  seek  to  rob  us,  that  we  may  have  weapons  to 
defend  us  withal ;  and  if  ye  will  come  to  me,  when 
need  is,  ye  shall  have  one  each  of  you."  And  they 
heartily  thanked  him  for  his  brotherly  forethought. 

Not  long  after  it  happened  that  a  discord  arose 
betwixt  the  prior  and  the  sub-prior  touching  a 
certain  harlot,  whom  both  affected,  and  these  two 
would  have  fought,  but  were  abashed ;  and  never- 
theless the  report  got  abroad  that  there  was  this 
difference,  and  some  of  the  friars  were  for  one,  and 
others  for  the  other ;  and  they  ail  wox  strangely 
wrath,  and  went  secretly,  one  by  one,  to  Friar  Rush 
their  brother,  and  begged  of  him  to  let  them  have 
staves,  each  religious  man  one.  Whereby  it  came  to 
pass  that  the  whole  priory  was  provided  therewith. 

Friar  Rush  rejoiced  inwardly^  when  he  saw  how 
the  thing  went,  for  he  assured  himself  that  there 
would  be  ere  long  a  fray  ;  and  at  the  next  midnight 
service,  when  they  were  all  gathered  in  the  church, 
and  the  prior  arrived,  as  he  was  wont,  last  of  all, 
his  lordship  saw  the  sub-prior,  and  his  spirit  was 
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Stirred  up  againsl  him.  So  he  sprang  toward  him 
suddenly,  and  dealt  him  a  buffet,  and  the  sub-prior 
struck  him  again ;  and  the  rest  thereupon  took  sides, 
as  their  bent  was,  and  out  with  their  truncheons, 
and  basted  each  other  lustily  with  the  same,  till 
some  were  slain  outright,  and  many  were  severely 
wounded  and  maimed.  And  Friar  Rush,  as  soon  as 
he  perceived  how  the  sport  prospered,  blew  out  the 
candles,  and  left  them  to  grope  about  in  the  dark  ; 
and  presently  he  brought  out  of  the  choir  a  heavy 
desk,  and  threw  it  in  among  them,  to  their  further 
undoing  and  discomfiture. 

Then,  when  he  judged  good.  Friar  Rush  entered 
the  church  with  a  lighted  candle  in  his  hand,  and 
cried :  "  Alack  1  sirs,  how  did  you  happen  to  fall  out 
so  among  yourselves  ?  Verily  I  see  well  that  you 
do  not  regard  your  fair  name  nor  the  honour  of  your 
house.  All  folk  hereabout  will  begin  to  say  that 
ye  be  no  honest,  religious  men,  which  I  should  be 
loth  to  hear;  for  I  would  not»  if  it  were  possible, 
suffer  our  holy  place  to  come  into  such  ill  repute. 
Wherefore  I  [jniy  you  to  let  me  intercede  with  you, 
and  to  do  what  best  I  may  to  make  you  friends 
together  once  again/* 

The  friars  thanked  Friar  Rush  for  his  great 
charity  and  love,  and  shewed  to  him  their  bruises 
and  wounds,  for  the  which  he  expressed  marvellous 
sorrow;  and  all  their  staves  they  brought  back  to 
him,  which  he  assured  them  they  could  at  any 
season  have  ai  urc-d  md  commandniciit.  lu  whom 
they  shewed  their  mdebtedncss  ;  and  for  a  length  of 
time  none  went  abroad  for  shame's  sake,  for  their 
sores  were  unhealed,  and  many  were  privily  buried 
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Friar  Rush  thought  that  he  had  done  passing 
well  during  such  space  as  he  had  been  among  those 
religious  men,  and  he  said  to  himself,  "  I  will  yet 
achieve  more  in  the  way  of  making  them  worthy  of 
eternal  hre  ;  and  my  name  shall  be  famous  at  the 
end  of  a  thousand  years." 

IV. 

My  lord  the  prior,  having  a  journey  to  make  into 
the  country  on  some  business  of  his,  begged  R\]sh 
to  get  ready  against  the  next  morning  one  of  his 
waggons,  and  to  see  that  the  wheels  and  the  axle- 
tree  were  well  greased.  But  Rush,  feigning  that 
he  so  understood  his  master,  took  a  great  vessel  of 
tar,  and  tarred  the  waggon  completely  over ;  and 
when  the  prior  would  have  mounted  the  waggon, 
his  clothes  were  all  besmeared,  ;ind  he  demanded  of 
Rush  what  such  a  thing  meant  ;  whereupon  Rush 
innocently  told  him  that  he  thought  those  were  his 
commands ;  and  when  the  prior,  seeing  no  remedy, 
caused  another  waggon  to  be  brought,  and  travelled 
with  Rush  and  the  rest  till  they  came  to  their  inn 
in  the  evening,  the  prior  supped  of  the  best,  and 
called  for  the  best  wine,  but  left  none  for  Rush. 

So  Rush  prayed  the  hostess  to  fill  a  bottle  for 
him  and  his  fellows,  and  to  put  it  in  the  reckoning, 
and  then  a  second,  and  a  third ;  and  when  the  prior 
asked  for  his  reckoning,  and  saw  the  wine,  Rush 
told  him  that  he  and  the  others  his  servants  had 
drunk  one  bottle,  and  the  second  and  third  bottle 
the  horses  had,  for  that  they  were  so  weary :  and 
the  prior,  albeit  angry  enough,  said  little,  but  Rush 
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never  again  accompanied  his  master  after  so  be* 

guiling  him  the  second  time. 

But  the  prior  then  appointed  Rush  to  be  sexton 
of  the  church,  and  it  was  his  charge  to  ring  the  beU> 
l^ht  the  candles,  and  call  the  friars  to  prayers ; 
and  his  master  enjoined  him  to  count  them,  and  to 
note  any  that  were  absent.  Now  it  happened  in 
no  great  space  of  time  that  they  were  all  severally 
presented  to  the  prior,  and  they  were  very  sore 
and  disdainful  against  Rush  ;  but  he  heeded  them 
not,  and  he  devised  a  sleight  still  further  to  bring 
them  into  discredit.  For,  taking  away  the  stairs  of 
the  Dorter,  he  presently  rang  to  matins,  and  the 
friars  hurried  from  their  cells,  and  making  for  the 
stairs,  fell  clown  one  on  the  top  of  the  other,  and 
one  of  them,  that  had  a  mighty  big  paunch,  fared 
the  worst  of  all ;  and  as  they  so  fell.  Rush,  who  sat 
near  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  counted  them,  one,  two, 
three,  four,  and  so  on.  They  were  aching  in  every 
limb,  especially  the  one  with  the  great  belly ;  but 
they  crawled  into  the  church,  and  stayed  there  all 
night,  for  they  could  not  come  to  their  cdls  again, 
by  reason  that  the  stair  was  away.  And  when  this 
accident  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  prior,  he 
called  Rush,  and  begged  him  to  satisfy  him  touching 
the  same  To  whom  Rush  shewed  how  the  friars 
had  made  such  great  haste  to  get  to  the  chancel, 
that  their  weight  had  broken  the  stair,  and  he  that 
had  the  greatest  belly  had  the  hardest  fall.  But 
the  prior  shook  his  head,  as  though  he  questioned 
Rush ;  and  in  effect  he  removed  him  from  the 
office  of  sexton  from  that  time,  and  sent  him  back 
to  the  kitchen* 
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Friar  Rush  had  oftentimes  much  leisure*  and  was 
wont  to  walk  abroad  at  such  seasons  as  his  presence 
in  the  kitchen  was  not  asked  for,  to  divert  himself, 

and  make  merry  with  pleasant  company.  One  day 
he  came  to  a  village  two  or  three  miles  away  from 
the  priory*  and  looking  about  him  on  each  side 
he  espied  an  ale-house,  where  sundry  persons  sat 
drinking  and  playing  at  cards.  Rush  made  obei- 
sance to  them,  and  sat  down  among  these  good 
fellows,  and  drank  with  the  rest,  and  anon  joined 
them  in  their  play. 

He  noted  not  the  time  as  it  passf d  and  at  length 
it  drew  toward  liight*  Then  he  remembered  that 
there  was  nought  provided  for  supper  at  home ; 
and  he  rose  suddenly,  and  paid  for  his  drink,  and 
departed.  On  his  way  back  to  the  priory  he  saw 
a  fat  cow  grazing  in  a  field,  and  dividing  it  in  twain, 
he  left  one  half  in  the  field,  and  the  other  he  laid 
on  his  shoulder,  and  bore  it  to  the  house. 

He  (juickly  dressed  the  meat  in  two  or  three 
ways,  and  made  thereof  marvellously  good  broth, 
and  all  was  ready  at  the  appointed  hour  ;  and  for 
that  they  all  wist  how  late  he  had  come  home,  and 
how  a  little  before  there  was  no  fire  in  the  kitchen, 
they  gave  him  great  praise  for  his  despatch. 

But  the  poor  fanner,  whose  the  cow  was,  going 
to  seek  it  when  it  returned  not  home  in  the  evening, 
found  only  half  of  it  there,  and  the  other  clean  gone, 
and  so  parted  therefrom  that  he  imagined  not  who 
could  have  done  such  a  thing  ;  for  it  was  sundered 
as  neither  man  nor  beast  could  have  sundered  it 

A.  L.  L 
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The  farmer,  returning  home,  lost  his  way,  and 

darkness  overtook  him,  so  that  he  crept  into  a 
hollow  tree,  there  to  lie  till  the  morning.  He  had 
not  been  there  long,  ere  a  strange  company  assem- 
bled near  at  hand,  and  began  to  enter  into  confer- 
ence ;  and  as  he  listened,  he  found  to  his  amazement 
that  they  were  devils  who  thus  consulted  together ; 
and  it  seemed  that  the  chief  among  them  was  called 
Lucifer,  who  summoned  each  of  the  others,  that 
were  his  servants,  one  by  one,  to  tell  him  what  they 
had  done  for  him  and  the  good  cause. 

Then  first  of  all  Beelzebub  said  unto  him  :  "  Sir, 
I  have  sown  dissension  between  two  brothers,  so 
that  one  hath  slain  the  other." 

"That  is  well  done."  quoth  Lucifer;  "thou  shalt 
be  well  requited  for  thy  travail." 

Next  he  demanded  of  one  named  Incubus^  what 
report  he  had  to  make  of  his  good  works. 

Sir,"  said  he,  **  I  have  bred  a  war  between  two 
great  lords ;  and  they  have  met  in  battle,  and  many 
of  their  men  have  fallen  in  the  fray." 

I  commend  thee  heartily  for  thy  loyalty  to  me," 
retLirt^ed  the  master-devil  ;  "  thou  shalt  be  well 
remembered.    Norpell,  what  hast  thou  to  say  ?" 

•*  Master,"  he  answered,  "  I  have  consorted  with 
dicers  and  card-players,  and  have  caused  them  to 
swear  many  great  oaths ;  and  I  have  parted  man 
and  wife,  and  made  strife  betwixt  them,  till  the  wife 
hath  cut  her  husband's  throat." 

"Bravely  done,  Norpell,"  cried  Lucifer;  "thou 
art  a  trusty  scrvani,  aad  shall  have  goodly  recom- 
pense." 

Next  followed  one  called  Rush,  who  recounted 
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to  Lucifer  all  that  he  had  achieved  during  such 
time  as  he  had  been  in  a  certain  priory ;  and  when 
he  shewed  him  the  greatness  and  rarity  of  his  zeal, 

his  master  said  to  him  :  "  Rush,  if  thou  hast  all 
these  laudable  acts  truly  accomplished^  thou  hast 
deserved  of  me  better  than  any  other.  Now  go, 
you  and  the  rest,  and  prosper  in  your  worthy 
enterprizes."  And  as  the  day  began  to  break,  the 
assembly  vanished,  and  the  farmer  in  the  hollow 
tree,  that  had  been  nigh  dead  with  fear,  left  his 
place  and  went  home,  resolving  with  himself  the 
next  morning  to  seek  the  Lord  Prior,  and  apprise 
him  of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard. 

VI. 

So  accordingly  he  waited  on  the  prior,  this 
farmer,  and  desired  to  be  admitted  to  his  presence, 
for  that  he  had  a  weighty  errand. 

"  Sir,"  he  said,  when  he  saw  the  prior,  "  there 
hath  happened  to  me  this  last  night  passed  a  great 
adventure." 

"  How  so.*^"  inquired  the  prior, 

"  Sir,"  continued  the  farmer,  *'  I  had  walked  forth 
in  the  evening  in  quest  of  a  cow,  which  returned 
not,  as  she  was  wont,  after  the  day,  and  I  found  but 
one  half  of  her,  the  other  clean  gone ;  and  then,  as 
I  set  out  on  my  way  homeward,  I  missed  the  track, 
and  took  shelter  in  a  hollow  tree  till  the  day  should 
dawn.  Lo!  ere  I  had  lain  long  therein,  there 
appeared  to  my  vision  a  strange  concourse  of 
creatures,  whom  I  found  to  be  devils,  and  of  whom 
Lutifer  was  the  chief ;  and  he  held  conference  with 
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the  rest,  and  last  of  all  with  Rush,  who  acquainted 
him  how  he  ruled  you  and  your  holy  brethren,  and 
made  divisions  among  you,  and  so  ordered  your 
inclinations,  that  you  might  be  damned,  both  body 

and  soul." 

When  the  husbandman  had  gone,  the  prior  fell 
into  a  sad  and  contrite  mood,  and  thought  how  he 
and  the  rest  of  that  religious  house  had  misdone  in 

the  sight  of  the  Lord  ;  and  he  called  together  his 
brethren,  and  opened  to  them  the  whole  matter, 
telling  them  that  this  Rush  was  in  verity  a  devil, 
and  no  earthly  creature:  whereat  they  were  all 
grievously  abashed  and  astonished,  being  heartily 
sorry  that  they  had  sinned  in  such  manner  against 
Almighty  God  by  the  motion  and  counsel  of  Rush, 
and  they  sank  down  on  their  knees  and  implored 
the  Divine  grace  and  pardon. 

Then,  at  the  priors  commandment,  they  as- 
sembled in  the  church,  and  went  to  prayer,  and 
besought  the  Lord  of  His  mercy  ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  prayers  the  Lord  Prior  went  out,  and  to 
the  kitchen,  where  he  found  Rush  '  xceeding  busy, 
whom  he  commanded  to  stand  still,  and  conjuring 
him  in  the  name  of  Almighty  God  and  all  the 
company  of  heaven,  bad  him  transform  himself  into 
the  likeness  of  a  horse,  and  to  abide  at  the  gate, 
even  at  the  very  place  where  he  first  sought  service, 
during  his  lordship's  pleasure. 

When  the  service  was  finished,  they  went  to  the 
gate,  and  found  Rush  there  in  the  likeness  of  a 
horse  ;  and  they  asked  him  wherefore  he  had  at  the 
beginning  come  to  them  and  had  tarried  with  them 
so  long.    To  whom  he  replied,  that  he  was  sent 
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thither  to  work  them  all  the  harm  he  might,  and 
had  he  remained  yet  a  whUe  longer  they  would  all 
have  been  damned. 

Then  they  lifted  up  their  hands  and  praised  God 
that  he  had  delivered  them  out  of  this  peril ;  and 
when  Rush  prayed  to  be  suffered  to  go»  and  pro- 
mised not  to  come  among  them  again,  the  prior 
gave  him  leave,  and  he  disappeared ;  and  ever 
after  those  religious  men  lived  to  the  pleasure  of 
Almighty  God,  and  only  to  do  Him  honour. 

VI L 

His  master  Lucifer  was  troubled,  because  Rush 
was  thus  discharged  from  that  house  of  religion ; 

but  he  comforted  him,  saying,  that  he  would  anon 
surely  meet  with  another  service.  And  it  happened 
that,  as  he  walked  in  the  country,  he  saw  a  husband- 
man, who  worked  in  the  fields,  and  he  offered 
himself  to  his  employment 

The  husbandman  told  him  that  he  should  be  fain 
to  take  him,  but  that  he  would  fare  ill  with  the 
goodwife,  who  brooked  no  man  save  him  in  the 
house.  Rush  answered,  "  Sir,  let  me  alone ;  I 
shall  see  that  thy  dame  is  pleased  with  me."  And 
so  the  husbandman  took  Rush  home  with  him  alter 
the  day's  work  done. 

The  goodwife  scolded  and  fretted  when  she  saw 
Rush,  and  understood  the  case ;  for  she  said  that 
her  husband  was  well  able  to  compass  alone  all  that 
he  had  to  do,  and  they  could  not  spare  the  chaiges 
of  another.  But  Rush  softened  her  anger,  shewing 
that  his  hire  was  only  for  a  time,  and  if  so  li  was 
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that  his  service  was  not  wdcome,  he  would  depart 
The  woman  said  nothing  more  at  that  time,  and 

spread  supper  ;  and  ihe  ooodrncin  told  Rush  that  he 
must  be  up  betimes  in  the  morning,  (or  there  was  a 
long  day's  work  before  them. 

But  Rush  rose  early,  and  went  to  the  field,  and 
when  his  master  came,  bringing  him  his  breakfast, 
there  was  nought  left  to  do. 

So  they  both  returned,  and  when  the  goodwife 
saw  what  a  profitable  servant  Rush  was,  she  looked 
more  pleasantly  upon  him.  For  the  next  day  the 
farmer  appointed  twice  as  much  for  his  man  to 
fulfil,  and  Rush  had  come  to  the  end  of  it  all  ere 
his  master  arrived  with  his  breakfast ;  wha'eat  his 
master  greatly  marvelled. 

Now  the  goodwife  loved  well  the  parish  priest, 
and  as  soon  as  her  husband  had  departed  the  second 
time,  this  priest  came  to  the  house,  and  was  well 
and  lovingly  entertained,  so  that  one  who  had  been 
by  might  have  seen  those  two  very  busy,  while  the 
victual  was  making  ready  on  the  fire. 

Rush,  because  he  was  a  devil,  knew  hereof,  and 
when  he  was  with  his  master  in  the  field,  he  said 
to  him  :  **  Sir,  why  be  not  your  shoes  better  greased  ? 
Is  it  not  so  that  you  have  another  pair  lying  under 
a  great  chest  in  your  chamber?" 

**  Yea,  even  so,"  answered  the  farmer. 
"Then  let  me  go  home  straightway  that  1  may 
grease  them  for  you  against  to-morrow.** 

So  Rush  returned  to  the  house,  merrily  singing 
by  the  way  ;  and  the  goodwife,  hearing  the  noise, 
looked  out  of  the  casement,  and  when  she  spied 
Rush,  ''Sir,  '  quoth  she  to  the  parish  priest,  ''it  is 
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SO  that  you  must  hide  yourself  under  the  great  chest 
among  the  old  shoon,  and  1  will  cover  you  up,  for 
our  servant  approacheth." 

Rush  entered  the  door,  and  went  up  uito  the 
chamber,  ^^^yi^g  to  the  goodwiie,  "My  master  bad 
me  grease  his  old  shoon  by  to-morrow  " ;  and  with- 
out more  ado  he  put  his  hand  in  there,  where  the 
shoon  lay,  and  felt  the  priest,  whom  he  pulled  forth 
by  the  heels,  saying,  **  What  doest  thou  here,  thou 
rogue?"  But  the  priest  cried  him  mercy,  and  he 
let  him  go  that  time. 

The  husbandman  and  his  servant  went  day  by 
day  to  the  field  to  work,  and  they  both  returned 
too  early  for  the  goodwife  and  her  secret  paramour. 
But  one  day,  when  the  priest  had  a^n  ventured 
to  pay  her  a  visit,  Rush  was  seen  coming,  ^uul  she 
said,  Go  into  the  stable,  sir,  even  beneath  the 
maimer,  and  I  shall  lay  a  truss  of  straw  upon  thee.*' 

But  Rush,  when  she  met  him,  demanding  why 
he  was  back  at  honu-  so  soon  again,  would  not  be 
stayed,  but  declared  that  he  must  do  his  masters 
bidding,  and  dean  out  the  stable.  Which  put  that 
goodwife  sorely  in  dread  lest  he  should  find  the 
priest. 

Rush  took  a  fork,  and  shook  the  straw,  and  threw 
it  about,  till  he  came  to  the  part  where  the  priest 
lay,  and  because  it  was  more  weighty,  he  made  a 

great  ado,  and  raised  it  up  with  the  fork,  and  carried 
it  out  of  the  stable,  and  cast  it  on  the  midden. 
Then,  looking  upon  it,  he  espied  the  priest's  gown, 
and  feigned  astonishment,  and  turned  the  heap  over 

again,  when  out  fell  the  priest.  *'  What !  "  cried  he, 
*'art  thou  here  a  second  time?    Methmks  I  will 
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make  an  end  of  thee,  false  priest  that  thou  art!" 

But  the  religious  man  begged  him  to  spare  his  life, 
and  let  him  go  ;  and  Rush  consented,  forasmuch 
as  the  priest  said  that,  if  he  found  him  there  there- 
after, he  might  do  with  him  whatso  he  listed. 

Nevertheless,  so  it  fortuned  that  that  priest, 
because  he  loved  the  farmer's  wife  over-well,  could 
not  restrain  himself  from  seeking  her  company ;  and 
at  such  time  as  the  farmer  and  his  man  were  abroad 
he  came  once  more,  and  they  had  not  been  in  sweet 
converse  together  very  long  when  Rush  appeared 
suddenly,  and  the  goodwife,  wringing  her  hands, 
scarce  knew  what  to  do. 

But  she  presendy  bad  that  religious  man  haste 
up  into  her  upper  chamber,  and  get  into  the  cheese- 
basket,  which  hung  from  the  window. 

**  1  am  come,  mistress,"  said  Rush,  with  my 
master's  privity  to  scour  out  your  cheese-basket, 
tlirii  is  iuU  of  hairs,  and  very  loul.  "  And  ascending 
to  the  room  above,  he  took  a  knife,  and  severed 
the  rope  which  held  the  cheese-basket,  so  that  the 
basket  fell  into  a  great  pool  of  water  beneath  the 
window.  Then  Rush  fetched  a  horse  out  of  the 
stable,  and  tying  the  rope  that  had  held  the  cheese- 
basket  to  the  horse  s  tail,  drew  it  thrice  or  more 
through  the  pond,  and  thus  about  the  town,  making 
the  folk  wonder  ;  and  all  this  time  he  made  as  if  he 
wist  nought  of  the  priest  being  within,  till  he  sud- 
denly looked  round,  and,  espying  the  priest,  almost 
dead  with  fright  and  sousing,  cried  out  with  a  loud 
voice,  "  Thou  shalt  not  escape  me  now  ;  lol  thy  life 
is  lost"  But  the  priest  joined  his  hands  together 
in  supplication,  and  offered  Rush  one  hundred  gold 
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pieces  to  release  him :  which  Rush  did,  and  giving 
half  to  his  master,  bad  him  farewell,  by  reason  that 
he  desired  another  service. 

VIII. 

Rush  travelled  far  and  wide,  and  passed  from 
one  place  to  another,  ere  he  could  settle  in  any  new 
employment  But  at  length  he  came  to  a  gentle- 
man's house,  where  the  master  stood  outside  his 
gate,  and  to  him  Rush  said,  vailing  his  bonnet,  *'  Sir, 
I  am  a  poor  young  man,  that  has  journeyed  up  and 
down  in  quest  of  service,  and  none  by  any  means 
can  I  find." 

"What  canst  thou  do?"  asked  the  gentleman ; 
"  and  what  is  thy  name  ?" 

I  can  do,"  the  young  man  answered,  "  whatever 
you  bid  me,  and  Rush  I  am  called." 

Then  said  the  gentleman  that  he  might  tarry  with 
him ;  and  when  he  had  been  in  that  employment  a 
certain  season,  his  master  shewed  him  how  he  had, 
above  all  things,  in  his  mind  how  one  might  conjure 
a  spirit  out  of  a  woman's  body. 

•*  Why  seek  you,  sir,  so  to  do  ? "  his  servant 
demanded. 

"  I  have  a  daughter,"  he  replied,  **  who  is  a  fair 

young  gentlewoHicin  ;  but  she  is  sorely  vexed  in  her 
spirit,  wherefore  1  conjecture  that  she  hath  a  devil 
within  her." 

"  I  counsel  you,  sir,"  Rush  answered  him,  "  to 

proceed  to  a  house  of  religion  which  is  fifty  miles 
hence,  wherein  I  was  once  a  servant ;  and  the  prior 
thereof  is  a  man  very  cunning  in  these  things." 
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And  the  gentleman  hearing  these  wards,  and 

because  he  was  a  person  of  great  worship  in  that 
country,  in  place  of  going  to  the  priory,  prayed  the 
Lord  Prior  of  his  goodness  to  repair  unto  him,  to 
confer  on  a  business  which  he  had. 

And  when  the  Lord  Prior  understood  the  pur[X)se 
of  the  gentleman,  he  made  ready  and  went  thither  ; 
and  as  soon  as  they  had  dnmk  and  refreshed  them* 
selves  together,  the  gentleman  acquainted  the  prior 
with  his  great  trouble.  Then  the  prior  asked  him 
who  had  counselled  him  herein,  and  the  gentlL^indn 
said  that  it  was  a  servant  that  he  had,  who  was 
named  Rush. 

The  prior  commanded  all  to  kneel  down  on  their 
knees,  and  when  they  had  so  done  he  prayed  to 
Almighty  God  to  deliver  that  maiden  from  her 
vexation ;  and  straightway  a  great  devil  Hew  out  of 
her  mouth,  and  she  was  whole.  Her  father  was  a 
glad  man,  and  would  have  given  the  Lord  Prior 
much  gold  lor  that  he  had  done ;  but  he  refused  it, 
saying:  ''Sir,  1  have  a  new  church  in  building, 
and  there  sorely  needeth  lead  for  the  roof  thereof. 
I  understand  that  this  country  is  rich  in  lead  ;  and  ii 
you  will  give  me  as  much  as  will  cover  my  church, 
my  poor  brethren  and  1  will  be  your  daily  beads- 
men for  ever." 

"  But  how  shall  the  carriage  be  done  ?  "  asked 
the  gentleman. 
"  Easily  enough/'  answered  the  prior. 
Then  the  gentleman  brought  him  to  a  great  heap 

of  lead,  ;ind  s<iid  to  him,  *'  Take  whatever  you  need  '*  ; 
and  the  prior  called  to  him  Rush,  charging  him  to 
carry  enough  for  the  roof  of  his  church,  who,  once 
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more  taking  the  likeness  of  a  horse,  laid  it  011  liiii 
neck,  and  was  there  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Then  the  prior  transformed  Rush  into  his  own 
shape,  and  banished  him  for  ever  to  a  casde  far 
away  in  the  forest,  whence  he  has  not  returned  to 
this  day. 
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[TAe  ^reuailif^  complexion  of  this  rather  well 
known  fiction  resembles  that  of  several  others  which 

zue  have  printed,  as  it  follows  the  gericric  lines  of  all 
romantic  literature  of  the  same  cast^  and  embraces 
adventures  in  the  east  of  Europe  and  the  rather 
indistinctly  marked  dominions  of  the  Soldan,  But 
in  two  leading  respects,  the  Purse  of  Plenty  and  the 
Wishing  Cap,  "  ForiuncUus  "  has  a  special  claim  to 
our  attention^  and  possesses  peculiar  characteristics 
or  features.  These  ideas  are  evidently  oriental  in- 
ventions, and  are  in  their  spirit  perfectly  analogous 
to  the  ftumerous  supernatural  devices  which  form 
the  salient  and  central  element  in  the  **  Arabian 
Nights  "  and  other  popular  story-books. 

In  " FortuncUuSy^  however,  we  readily  discern  a 
further  ?toz>elly,  and  that  is  the  inheritance  by  a 
second  generation  of  the  magical  virtues  of  the  Purse, 
It  was  a  fairy  grant  for  two  lives.  The  Wishing 
Cap  was  acquired  under  different  conditions,  and 
was  simply  a  talisman  at  (he  coniniand  of  the  wearer 
for  the  time  beings  provided  that  he  had  the  key. 

It  is  rather  curious^  in  connexion  with  the  visit 

which  the  hero  is  mcuU  to  pay  in  this  version  at  least 

to  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory,  that  ajt  account  of  that 

shrine  was  published  just  about  the  same  time  as  the 

copy  of   Fortunatus''  which  we  have  employed^  that 
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both  are  apparcfUly  unique^  and  that  both  want  ike 
whole  of  the  prefatory  matter  and  the  title-page. 
Whether  these  two  volumes  proceeded  from  the  same 
hand,  we  ca?mot  say  ;  t/ie  British  Museum  Catalogue 
describes  the  Fortunatus"  as  a  translation  from  the 
Dutch. 

The  introduction  of  the  king  of  England's 
daughter,  who  bears  the  rather  uninsular  name  of 
Agrippina^  into  the  second  portion  of  the  romance  as 
a  prominent  character  follows  the  customary  indif- 
ference on  the  part  of  early  writers  of  fiction  to 
historical  verisimilitude.  The  disfigurement  of  a  fair 
and  high-born  dame  with  goat's  horns  was  a  cT^el 
and  ungallant  reprisal;  hut  the  wizard  is  not  always 
to  he  reckoned  withcU,  We  are  reminded  of  a  scene 
in  the  ''Merry  Wives  of  Windsor";  but  then 
Falstaff  wets  not  a  youthful  princess^ 

I. 

L\  the  island  of  Cyprus  there  once  lived  a  rich 
merchant,  named  Theodoras,  who  was  a  man  of 
noble  blood,  and  had  inherited  from  his  father  a 
fair  estate.  But  as  he  was  rulingly  addicted  to  the 
pleasures  and  vanities  of  the  world,  and  spent  liis 
days  in  huntmg,  hawking,  gaming,  and  costly  enter- 
tainments, his  good  in  no  long  time  diminished,  that 
he  was  reduced  to  great  distress.  Which  his  friends 
perceiving,  they  devised  how  his  affairs  might  be 
brought  back  again  to  a  flourishing  condition,  and 
likewise  how  his  licentious  manner  of  life  might 
be  restrained ;  and  when  they  had  fully  conferred 
together,  they  resolved  to  counsel  him  to  take  a 
wife  to  himself. 
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Who  gladly  thereto  assented,  and  they  found  ihe 
daughter  of  another  wealthy  merchant,  Gratiana  by 
name,  to  whom  he  opened  his  suit ;  and  these  two 
were  married  in  due  time,  and  had  a  son,  whom  they 
baptized  under  the  name  of  ForLuuatus. 

But  his  father,  when  he  had  espoused  the  daugh- 
ter of  this  rich  neighbour,  and  received  in  dowry 
much  treasure,  returned  to  his  former  course  of 
living,  and  had  quickly  spent  and  wasted  the  whole 
of  his  wife's  substance  ;  and  when  it  was  so  that 
Fortunatus  had  grown  up  a  comely  youth,  Theo- 
dorus,  for  that  he  had  once  more  sunk  into  pentiry, 
in  lieu  of  being  gladdened  by  the  thought  of  having 
such  a  child  and  heir,  looked  sorrowfully  upon  him, 
and  even  wept,  when  he  was  in  his  sight.  Whereat 
Fortunatus  was  astonished  and  sorely  grieved,  be- 
cause he  deemed  that  he  had  offended  his  father. 

But  Theodorus  said  nay,  and  told  him  that  he 
had  displeased  him  in  nothing,  and  that  it  was  his 
poverty,  which  had  ensued  from  his  extravagances, 
which  made  him  doubt  that  he  should  not  be  able 
to  maintain  him  ;  and  Fortunatus  therefore  begged 
him  not  to  be  downcast  on  his  behalf,  for  that  he 
would  take  means  to  be  no  longer  chargeable  upon 
him. 

One  day  the  youih  went  to  the  sea-side,  with  his 
staft"  in  his  hand,  and  had  not  stood  there  long 
when  the  galley  of  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  who  was 
returning  from  Jerusalem,  put  on  shore  for  pro- 
visions ;  and  ere  it  departed,  Fortunatus  sought 
service  at  the  earl's  hands,  and  embarked  with  him 
on  the  ship  for  Venice. 

The  earl  had  been  some  time  contracted  to  the 
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daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Cleves,  and  was  appointed 
to  wed  her  on  his  return ;  and  at  Venice  he  bought 
rich  jewels  and  embroideries  for  his  lady,  wherein 

Fortunatus,  k  fid  wing  the  language  of  the  merchants, 
stood  him  in  great  stead,  and  mightily  rose  in  the 
earl's  favour ;  so  that,  when  he  landed  in  his  own 
country  and  bought  horses  for  the  wedding,  he  gave 

the  stninger  next  to  his  own  the  finest  and  most 
sumptuous. 

The  kindness  of  the  earl  toward  Fortunatus  bred 
great  envy  and  despite  in  the  minds  of  all  the  other 

servants  ;  but  he  heeded  them  not,  and  in  the  jousts, 
which  were  ordained  to  celebrate  the  nuptials  of  that 
great  lord,  the  Italian  won  one  of  the  two  jewels  that 
had  been  set  apart  for  prizes  for  the  two  foremost  in 
the  tilting,  and  one  called  Timothy  gained  the  other. 
Then  the  servants  said  that  those  two  should  enter 
the  barriers  together,  and  both  jewels  to  be  to  the 
victor :  who  hoped  that  Timothy  might  overthrow 
the  stranger  youth  ;  but  it  was  far  otherwise,  for 
Fortunatus  won  the  day,  to  the  great  applause  of 
the  spectators  and  admiration  of  his  master,  who 
made  him  his  chief  chamberlain  of  his  court 

The  jealousy  of  the  other  servants  lost  all  bounds, 
when  they  saw  how  Fortunatus  prospered,  that  had 
so  newly  come  among  them ;  and  one  of  them  at 
length  feigned  a  tale,  how  the  earl,  intending  to 
make  war  on  another  great  lord,  had  a  secret  pur- 
pose to  order  it  with  all  his  officers  whom  he  left 
behind,  that  they  might  not  wrong  him  by  doing 
violence  to  his  young  and  beauteous  lady  ;  and  this 
fellow  persuaded  Fortunatus  that  he  was  among 
those  who  should  be  made  eunuchs,  and  named 
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him  who  should  do  the  work.  Which  so  terrified 
the  young  man  that,  without  seeking  lurthrr.  or 
staying  to  consider  the  likelihood  of  such  a  story, 
he  took  leave,  and  fled  from  that  land,  to  the  great 
sorrow  of  the  same  earl,  when  he  was  advised  of 
his  departure.    Nor  wist  the  cause. 

II. 

Fortunatus  made  all  the  haste  he  could  to  escape 

from  Flanders,  and  came  to  Calais,  where  he  found 
an  English  ship  bound  for  London,  and  sailed  in  it 
thither.  Knowing  none,  after  a  while  he  hired  him- 
self to  a  Florentine  merchant  in  Lombard  Street, 
and  by  his  diligence  and  pleasant  manners  gained 
the  love  of  his  master  and  his  whole  household  ;  but 
by  reason  of  a  robbery  and  murder  which  were  com- 
mitted in  his  master  s  house  by  another,  he  was  like 
to  have  been  executed,  had  not  some  ladies,  that 
saw  how  comely  a  youth  he  was,  interceded  for  him 
with  the  king  of  England.  Fortunatus  therefore 
left  that  country,  and  moved  again  over  to  France, 
where  he  met  with  many  strant^e  and  wonderful 
adv  entures,  and  often  went  in  peril  of  his  life. 

But  that  which  was  worthiest  of  note  above  all 
was  what  happened  to  him  as  he  was  travelling  from 
Orleans  to  Paris.  For  he  was  passing  through  a 
huge  forest,  when  he  suddenly  became  aware  on 
his  right  hand  of  a  beautiful  creature  in  female 
habit,  seated  under  a  wide-spreading  beech  tree, 
with  a  veil  over  her  countenance.  Who,  when  she 
perceived  his  approach,  rose,  and  stood  in  his  path, 
to  his  great  content,  since  he  had  thought  that  in 
that  place  had  been  nought  but  wild  beasts. 
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He  gazed  steadfastly  upon  her,  and  mused  in  his 
mind  whether  she  was  a  fairy  or  some  phantom. 
But  she,  taking  his  hand,  gently  asked  him  whither 
he  was  going,  and  he  told  her,  praying  her  of  her 
company  out  of  the  wood.  Whereupon  she  said» 
that  she  might  in  no  wise  accompany  him,  but 
that  she  would  do  more  for  him  than  any  on  earth 
could  do. 

"  My  name,"  quoth  she,  *'  is  Fortune,  and  1  hold 
commission  from  Him  who  made  ail  things,  and  to 
whom  by  consequence  all  things  are  subject,  to  dis- 
tribute six  pfifts,  according  as  the  stars  from  time 
to  time  direct  and  give  leave  :  which  are  Wisdom, 
Health,  Long  Life,  Beauty,  Strength,  and  Riches. 
Now,  even  now,  is  the  moment  when  you  must 
choose,  or  the  ojjportunity  will  be  lost  for  an  age." 

Fortunatus  was  greatly  astonished  at  these  words, 
and  secretly  rejoiced  at  the  happy  tidings  which 
Dame  Fortune  brake  unto  him  ;  and  when  he  con- 
sidered his  great  poverty  and  need  of  mf)ne)",  he 
chose  of  those  six  gifts  the  last  The  lady  there- 
fore presented  to  him  a  Purse,  which,  in  whatever 
country  he  was,  would  ever  be  filled  with  the  money 
used  there,  both  during  his  own  life  and  the  life  of 
his  sons,  but  no  longer.  And  when  he  thanked  her, 
she  rebuked  him,  saying  that  it  was  her  place  to  dis- 
tribute these  things,  and  that  she  was  veiled,  in  that 
she  might  not  see  to  whom  she  gave  them ;  but  of 
the  riches  which  he  now  possessed  she  exhorted  him 
to  lend  some  part  to  the  poor. 

Fortunatus  heartily  agreed  to  perform  all  that 
Dame  Fortune  enjoined  unto  him,  and  she  led  him 
out  of  the  wood,  and  commanding  him  not  to  look 
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back,  vanished.  Then  he  came  to  a  road,  and  after 
to  an  inn,  where  he  had  noble  refreshment^  and  his 
Purse  answered  all  calls.  For  he  espied  in  a  stable 
rich  trappings  appurtenant  to  a  horse  and  horse- 
man, and  asked  of  the  landlord  for  whom  they  there 
waited;  and  when  he  answered  that  they  were  there 
for  any  one  who  would  buy  them  at  hfty  gold 
crowns,  Fortunatus  laid  the  money  down,  to  the 
landlord's  amazement,  seeing  his  mean  apparel,  and 
took  them  away  with  him. 

Presendy  he  came  to  a  place  where  an  innkeeper 
had  three  fine  horses  to  sell,  and  he  said  that  they 
belonged  to  a  merchant,  and  had  been  brought  there 
in  hope  to  dispose  of  them  for  five  hundred  crowns 
at  the  wedding  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Aragon,  and  the  Earl  Ro- 
dolph  had  bidden  three  hundred,  but  would  give  no 
more.   **No  matter  for  the  price,"  quoth  Fortunatus; 

let  me  see  them/'  And  they  took  him  where  they 
were»  and  he  paid  the  money,  and  carried  them 
away. 

Anon  came  the  servants  of  Earl  Rodolph,  and 
brought  the  500  crowns ;  but  they  were  told  that  a 
stranger  had  bought  them,  and  when  the  earl  heard 
this,  he  caused .  Fortunatus  to  be  apprehended,  and 
brought  before  him.  To  whom  Fortunatus,  ques- 
tioned of  him,  replied  that  he  had  come  honestly  by 
the  money,  and  when  the  earl  put  him  to  the  rack, 
made  confession  that  he  had  found  620  crowns  in  a 
purse  in  a  certain  forest,  and  had  cast  away  the 
purse.  The  eaH  asked  him  if  he  knew  not  that 
the  forest  was  his,  and  all  that  was  therein  ;  and  he 
would  have  put  him  to  death  on  the  morrow,  had 
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not  many  begged  his  life,  and  the  countess's  gentle- 
woman, who  saw  how  well-favoured  he  was,  in  par- 
ticular.   And  the  earl  at  last  sent  him  away,  giving 

him  two  crowns  out  to  help  him  on  his  way. 

Fortunatus  hastened  to  leave  that  great  lord's 
jurisdiction,  and  was  exceeding  glad  that  he  had  still 
his  Purse  with  him ;  and  he  next  came  to  the  city 
of  Angers,  where  a  marriapfc  was  to  be  solemnized 
betwixt  the  Duke  of  Brittany's  daughter  and  the 
Prince  of  Saxony ;  and  albeit  he  had  good  cause  to 
be  wary  in  buying  of  horses,  yet  he  presently  pur- 
chased three  others,  with  a  costly  equipage,  and 
hired  two  servants,  and  betook  himself  to  the  best 
inn,  where  he  abided  the  coming  nuptials. 

And  when  he  had  taken  part  in  all  the  sports 
and  pastimes  and  masques  and  shows  that  were 
arranged  to  do  honour  to  the  duke's  daughter,  and 
had  surprised  all  by  his  generosity  and  riches,  For- 
tunatus, accompanied  by  a  certain  Irish  gentleman 
of  his  acquaintance,  took  ship  for  England  once 
more,  and  thence  to  Scotland  and  Ireland,  where 
the  Irish  gendeman  sorely  longed  to  see  his  family ; 
and  they  visited  St  Patrick's  Purgatory,  where 
Fortunatus  was  well  nigh  lost,  his  Purse  notwith- 
standing :  for  that  the  Irish  gentleman  and  he 
penetrated  into  the  cave,  and  could  in  no  manner 
find  a  passage  out  again  by  reason  of  the  labyrinth, 
till  the  abbot  procured  a  guide ;  and  Fortunatus 
richly  requited  the  same,  and  the  priests  likewise, 
and,  so  departing,  they  both  sailed  for  Venice  and 
Constantinople. 

In  the  city  of  the  Great  Turk,  where  festivities 
were  being  held  at  that  time,  they  put  up  at  an 
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inn ;  and  when  the  host  called  for  a  reckoning, 
Fortunatus  kept  his  Purse  under  the  table,  lest  any 
should  see  it,  and  delivered  the  money  to  his  friend, 

who  gave  it  to  the  landlord  ;  and  Fortunatus,  re- 
membering his  vow,  demanded  of  him  if  it  was 
so  that  he  knew  any  vir^n  who  was  marriageable, 
and  he  was  content  to  give  her  a  portion. 

Now  the  landlord  was  in  his  heart  a  thief,  and 
when  he  understood  how  great  a  store  of  money 
the  two  gentlemen  had,  he  came  privily  to  their 
chamber  in  the  night,  while  they  slept,  and  from 
the  purse  of  the  Irisli  gentleman  took  fifty  crowns  ; 
but  because  in  the  Purse  of  Fortunatus  there 
appeared  to  be  nought,  he  cast  it  angrily  under  the 
bed,  where  Fortunatus  afterward  found  it,  to  his 
mighty  content.  And  ere  long  he  met  with  a  virgin, 
upon  whom  at  her  marriage  he  bestowed  four  hun- 
dred gold  crowns,  and  made  all  marvel  at  his  riches ; 
and  his  host  once  more  applied  himself  to  dis- 
cover where  these  two  gentlemen  kept  their  money. 
Whom,  as  he  stole  into  their  chamber  in  the  dark- 
ness to  tumble  the  clothes  and  see  where  the  money 
lay,  the  Irish  gentleman,  suddenly  seizing  his  sword, 
slew  ;  and  the  body  they  caused  the  servants,  while 
it  was  yet  night,  to  carry  into  the  court- yard,  and 
throw  it  into  the  well,  saying  that  they  had  found 
a  thief  in  their  chamber ;  and  in  the  early  morning 
they  called  for  their  horses,  and  paid  their  reckon- 
ing, and  gave  to  each  of  the  servants  two  ducats, 
saying  that  they  were  sorry  not  to  bid  farewell  to 
the  host,  but  would  return  shortly  and  thank  him 
for  his  courtesy.  And  because  It  was  in  the  night- 
time, they  knew  not  that  it  was  their  master  whom 
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they  had  cast  into  the  well,  but  rejoiced  at  the 

bounty  of  the  two  gentlemen,  who  then  set  out, 
and  after  visiting  many  countries,  and  buying  the 
richest  merchandise  and  jewels  wherever  they  came, 
at  last  embarked  for  Famagosta,  where  Fortunatus 
desired  to  see  his  parents. 

He  found  that  his  father  and  mother  were  dead  ; 
but  he  erected  to  them  a  noble  monument,  and 
built  for  himself  a  fair  house,  where  he  hired  ser- 
vants, bought  a  coach,  and  furnished  himself  with 
every  necessary  ;  til!  the  whole  country  began  to 
wonder  whence  he  got  such  vast  sums  of  money, 
seeing  that  he  left  Cyprus  so  exceeding  poor,  and 
lived  by  no  calling. 

III. 

Ere  Fortunatus  had  dwelled  long  in  Cyprus,  he 
bought  back  the  greatest  part  of  his  patrimony, 

which  had  been  sold,  and  built  a  church  and  chantry, 
with  houses  and  endowments  for  twelve  priests, 
and  he  caused  to  be  laid  out  gardens,  parks,  foun- 
tains,  and  fishponds;  and  notwithstanding  that  he 
exercised  no  employment,  he  h  id  jewels  worth 
100,000  crowns  of  gold,  and  seemed  in  no  way 
poorer  whatsoever  he  spent. 

The  king,  seeing  these  things,  and  how  all  the 
nobles  of  the  land  vied  with  each  other  in  doing 
honour  to  Fortunatus,  thought  that  it  was  time 
that  he  sought  a  wife  in  marriage  ;  and  he  chose  by 
the  king's  command  one  of  the  daughters  of  a  great 
lord  of  his  court,  and  she  was  called  Cassandra,  and 
she  was  the  youngest. 

Her  two  elder  sisters  felt  much  chagrin  that 
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Fortunatus  should  have  over-passed  them ;  but  he 
quieted  them  by  giving  them  some  of  the  jewels 
which  he  had  bought  at  Venice  and  other  place?, 
and  the  remainder  he  distrilniiL-d  among  the  court, 
and  ottered  some  to  the  king  and  to  the  queen. 
And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  king  would  have  the 
marriage  celebrated  in  the  court,  that  Fortunatus 
prayed  his  majesty  to  suffer  it  to  be  solemnized  at 
his  own  house  in  Famagosta ;  and  that  for  the  cost 
thereof,  with  all  the  jousts  and  feasts  and  games 
and  merriments,  which  his  majesty  might  be  pleased 
to  command,  he  would  be  answerable,  and  In  the 
lists  would  essay  to  shew  his  prowess  before  the 
king  and  the  queen. 

Fortunatus  sent  2,000  crowns  of  gold  by  the  Irish 
genilcinan  to  Famagosta,  and  had  all  things  pre- 
pared for  the  espousal ;  and  he  settled  8,000  on  his 
wife,  wherewith  was  bought  to  her  use  and  dowry 
the  county  of  Leghorn ;  and  when  the  solemnities 
of  the  marriage  were  concluded,  all  the  chief  citi- 
zens of  Famagosta  were  entertained  for  nine  days 
together  at  the  cost  of  Fortunatus,  who,  moreover, 
for  the  love  which  he  bare  to  the  Irish  gentleman 
his  many  years'  companion,  gave  him  provision  for 
his  life  in  Cyprus.  Who  sent  for  his  wife  and 
family ;  but  it  unhappily  fortuned  so  that,  ere  they 
could  come  to  him,  he  died,  being  full  in  years. 

IV. 

Now  when  Fortunatus  and  Cassandra  had  been 
wedded  for  a  certain  space  of  time,  and  God  did 

not  bless  them  with  offspring,  they  prayed  to  Him 
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that  they  might  have  children  as  pledges  of  their 

affection  ;  and  God  heard  their  voice,  and  sent  them 
two  sons,  who  were  baptized  under  the  names  of 
Ampedo  and  Andalosia. 

Then,  after  a  while,  it  entered  into  the  thought 

of  Fortun-Uiis  that  he  would  oner,  agiin  travel 
abroad  ;  and  when  he  had  conquered  the  objections 
of  his  lady,  who  wept  at  the  idea  of  losing  his 
company  so  long,  and  who  was  all  the  more  afraid 
that  he  resolved  to  go  into  heathen  countries,  where 
Christians  were  mibiiked  and  oftentimes  slain,  he 
hired  a  ship,  and  promising  to  return  speedily  to 
his  wife,  and  givii^  her  10,000  crowns  of  gold  for 
her  expenses  during  his  absence,  he  embarked  with 
two  servants  and  his  Purse  for  Egypt. 

Upon  his  arrival  thither,  he  made  a  present  to 
the  Soldan  twenty  times  richer  than  any  had  ever 
made  before  that  time ;  and  the  Soldan  was  marvel- 
lously well  pleased,  so  that  he  greatly  befriended 
him,  and  at  his  departure  offered  him  letters  to 
other  kings,  through  whose  lands  he  purposed  to 
pass.  And  at  length  he  reached  the  court  of 
Prester  John,  who  had  sixty-two  kings  subject 
him-to,  and  dwelled  in  a  palace  which  glittered  like 
gold 

Fortunatus,  appearing  to  be  a  gentleman,  was 
admitted  by  the  officers  at  the  gates,  and  was 
brought  into  the  presence  of  Prester  John,  unto 
whom  he  gave  more  rich  jewels,  which  the  emperor 
gladly  accepted,  and  caused  Fortunatus  to  see  all 
the  treasures  of  his  palace,  of  which  he  had  never 
before  beheld  the  like.  The  walls  were  cased  with 
silver,  whereon  were  engraven  stories  of  knights 
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and  battles,  and  the  achievements  of  former  em- 
perors ;  and  the  pillars  which  supported  the  hall 
were  of  gilt  cedar-wood.  At  dinner  Fortunatus  sat 
with  the  officers^  for  none  but  the  princes  of  the 
blood  might  sit  with  the  emperor :  and  when  all 
were  placed  at  the  table,  the  hot  lies  and  glasses 
began  to  dance ;  and  when  they  ceased,  presently 
a  tree  full  of  fair  oranges  arose»  and  sundry  black 
men  approached  and  g^uhered  the  fruit,  whereupon 
the  tree  vanished.  Next  a  stag,  followed  by  a  pack 
of  hounds  in  full  cry,  rushed  in,  and  ran  round  the 
wall  twice  or  thrice,  and  disappeared;  and  then 
several  women  in  strange  attire  entered  and  played 
upon  the  lute.  All  which  caused  Fortunatus  to 
muse  how  it  came  to  pass ;  and  uae  near  him 
whispered  him  in  the  ear  that  die  emperor  kept 
necromancers,  who  performed  these  things  for  his 

plccisurc. 

It  came  to  the  knowledge  of  these  necronmncers 
that  Fortunatus  possessed  a  great  store  of  gold, 
and  they  raised  their  familiars  by  means  of  certain 
charms  to  tell  ihein  who  he  was,  and  what  was  the 
cause  of  his  exceeding  riches.  But  the  familiars 
only  knew  that  the  stranger  was  a  merchant  of 
Cyprus  that  had  a  secret  mine,  which  could  not  be 
exhausted  during  his  whole  life,  and  which  they 
were  forbidden  to  reveal.  Then  the  necromancers 
essayed  through  their  wives,  who  were  witches,  to 
visit  the  lodging  of  the  stranger  by  night  and  bring 
away  such  treasure  as  they  might  there  find.  But 
as  they  entered  by  the  casement  Fortunatus  awoke, 
by  reason  of  the  noise  which  they  made,  and  wound- 
ing one  of  them  with  his  sword,  the  rest  fled. 
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Yet  he  was  so  ill-contented  with  these  and  other 
arts  to  do  him  wrong  and  gain  his  Purse  by  sleight* 
that  he  suddenly  left  that  place,  and  when  he  had 

visited  the  Holy  Land,  returned  to  Alexandria, 
where  he  was  again  nobly  entertained  by  the 
Soldan. 

Now,  growing  anxious  to  see  his  wife  according 
to  the  promise  which  he  had  made  to  her  ere  his 
departure,  he  distributed  largess  among  the  ser- 
vants, and  then  demanded  of  the  Soldan  permission 
to  depart  But  the  Soldan,  seeing  what  great 
riches  Fortunatus  owned,  was  loth  that  he  should 
take  ship  before  he  had  looked  upon  the  treasures 
which  himself  possessed,  lest  in  his  own  country  he 
might  vaunt  that  he  exceeded  in  wealth  the  Soldan, 
that  was  the  king  of  kings. 

So  he  led  him  into  his  treasury,  where  in  the  first 
room  were  set  out  cloths  of  gold  and  rich  tissues, 
jewels,  rings,  hi^e  pearls,  and  other;  and  in  the 
second  an  infinite  store  of  money,  whereof  Fortuna- 
tus deemed  that  he  had  never  beheld  the  like  ;  and 
thus  he  said  to  him  :  *'  1  have  yet  another  thing  to 
shew  you,  which  is  more  wonderful  than  all  these  "  ; 
and  he  brought  him,  musing  all  the  while  what  it 
could  be,  into  a  farther  chamber,  and  pointed  to  an 
old  Hat.  *'  This,"  quoth  he,  "  is  the  jewel  which 
surpasses  all  others  that  I  have." 

Whereupon  Fortunatus  smiled,  and  said  again  to 
him,  "  Why,  it  is  an  old  hat,  and  may  be  had  for  a 
small  matter." 

"  Yea,"  answered  him  the  Soldan ;  if  it  were  an 
old  hat  only,  indeed,  then  were  it  not  much.  But  if 
I  should  lose  all  my  jewels,  I  might  them  renew  ;  yet 
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an'  I  lost  this  Hat,  such  another  the  world  ahords 
not. 

Fortunatus  wox  anxious  to  know  what  the 
secret  was  of  that  rare  jewel,  and  the  Soldan 

continued  : 

"Since  you  are  my  Iriend,  I  will  impart  to  you 
where  its  singular  worth  lies.  Whoever  puts  on 
the  Hat,  which  you  here  see,  has  but  to  wish,  and 
he  is  forthwith  in  what  place  it  plcaseth  him  to  be. 
If  I  would  join  my  nobles  on  hunting,  I  am  with 
them  in  an  instant,  and  back  in  my  palace,  as  swift 
as  thought.  If  I  desire  to  be  at  the  head  of  my 
armies,  a  hundred  leagues  away,  it  is  the  same. 
Therefore  you  perceive  why  1  regard  this  above  all 
my  possessions  as  the  most  precious." 

Fortunatus,  when  he  heard  this  strange  report, 
stood  amazed,  and  privily  considered  how  he  might 
come  by  the  Hat.  **  For,"  he  pondered,  that  and 
my  Purse  together  were  enough  for  the  richest 
emperor  in  the  world."  And  presently  he  inquired, 
if,  looking  at  its  rare  properties,  it  were  not  weightier 
than  any  other.  But  the  Soldan  told  him  that,  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  lighter ;  and,"  quoth  he,  "  that 
you  may  satisfy  yourself  in  this,  set  it  on  your  head." 

Fortunatus  asked  for  nothing  better,  and  putting 
on  the  Hat,  wished  himself  aboard  his  ship  in  the 
harbour,  and  was  there  in  an  instant,  and  command- 
ing his  men  to  put  on  all  sail,  safely  landed  in 
Famagosta. 

The  Soldan  was  mightily  discomfited  by  the  loss 
of  his  wishing  Hat,  and  despatched  his  fastest  galley 
after  the  thief ;  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  He  vowed 
by  all  his  gods  that  if  he  cai^ht  the  spoiler,  he 
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would  put  him  to  the  cruellest  death  that  ever  nian 
died ;  but  the  merchants  of  that  place  rejoiced  in 
their  hearts,  for  that  they  knew  that  Fortunatus 

would  come  no  more  to  Alexandria  to  hurL  their 
traffic. 

V. 

Fortunatus  was  thus  the  master  of  inlinite  riches 
and  power,  insomuch  that  the  king  of  Cyprus 
chose  rather  to  go  to  war  with  the  Soldan  than  to 
deliver  him  up  to  him,  or  compel  him  to  restore  the 
wishing  Hat  ;  and  he  was  happy  in  the  enjoynient 
of  a  faithful  wife,  and  of  two  sons,  now  grown  to 
man's  estate. 

But  as  in  this  world  no  one  is  perfectly  contented, 
Fortunatus  began,  as  he  grew  old,  and  he  was 
toward  threescore  years,  to  reflect  on  the  vanity  of 
wealth,  and  even  to  wish  that  he  had  chosen,  when 
his  good  fairy  tendered  him  the  choice,  wisdom 
sooner  than  money.  For  he  knew  that  his  life  was 
continually  in  peril,  in  case  any  should  discover  the 
secret,  whether  of  the  Purse  or  the  Hat ;  and  to  his 
wife,  marking  his  melancholy  and  waning  health,  he 
opened  the  frame  of  his  mind,  and  foretold  the  near- 
ness of  his  end. 

Then  the  father,  being  in  his  bed,  sent  for  his  two 
sons,  and  telling  them  how  the  case  stood,  blessed 
them  ;  and  when  he  had  so  done,  he  revealed  to 
them  the  extraordinary  virtues  of  the  Purse  and  the 
Hat,  exhorting  them  in  no  wise  to  make  known  the 
same  to  any*  And  presently  after  he  yielded  up  his 
spirit,  and  within  a  short  while  his  wife  died  like- 
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wise  ;  so  that  their  two  sons,  Ampedo  and  Andalocia, 
were  left  alone. 

Now,  a  sharp  dispute  arose  between  these  two 
brothers  concerning  the  estate  which  their  father 
had  left  them.  Ampedo  wished  to  keep  it  entire; 
but  Andalocia  coveted  the  Purse ;  and  after  many 
quarrelsonne  passages,  that  there  might  be  no  suit 
between  them,  imperilling  the  discovery  of  their 
secret,  it  was  resolved  that  Andalocia  should  give 
his  brother  from  the  Purse  so  many  bags  full  of 
money,  with  all  the  palaces  and  merchandize,  and 
other  goods,  and,  to  boot,  the  Hat ;  and  that  he 
should  take  the  Purse  for  his  share,  returning  to 
his  brother  in  six  years'  time,  and  returning  it  to 
him,  if  he  so  willed  it. 

VI. 

Andalocia  shortly  set  out  on  his  travels,  and  visited 
the  courts  of  many  great  kings  and  princes,  of  whom 

marvelled  that  he  had  such  abundance  of  riches, 
seeing  how  he  was  neither  a  king  nor  had  any 
employment  in  merchandize ;  and  some  thought  he 
was  a  sorcerer  or  a  priest  disguised. 

And  it  chLinced,  when  i\ndalocia  had  come  to 
London,  and  had  sumptuously  entertained  the  king 
and  queen  and  their  daughter,  that  Andalocia  con- 
ceived a  passion  for  that  princess;  and  the  king 
her  father,  wondering  in  his  mind  whence  Andalocia 
obtained  all  his  inuney,  set  her  to  draw  from  him  the 
secret  through  the  love  which  he  bare  to  that  maiden. 
So  the  princess  cozened  him,  to  his  great  chagrin, 
of  his  Purse,  and  he  departed  from  that  country  in  a 
heavy  mood. 
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His  brother,  when  he  returned  home,  upbraided 
him  with  his  folly,  and  said  that  it  was  a  judgment 

upon  him  for  disobeying  his  father's  command.  But 
he  fell  in  anon  with  a  certain  hermit,  who  taught  him 
the  virtue  of  the  apples  which  grew  in  the  Holy 
Garden,  and  stealing  from  his  brother  the  wishing 
Hat,  transported  himself  again  into  England,  where 
the  princess,  the  king  of  England's  daughter,  by  eat- 
ing of  the  apples,  gat  mighty  horns,  to  the  great 
sorrow  and  amazement  of  alL 

Hereupon  Andalocia,  disguising  himself  as  a 
physician,  proposed  to  rid  that  great  lady  of  this 
strange  enchantment,  if  she  would  be  at  the  cost  of 
the  remedy  ;  and  while  he  administered  to  her  cer- 
tain drugs,  and  they  remained  in  a  chamber  alone, 
he  took  occasion  to  search  for  the  Hat,  which  he 
found  under  the  bed.  and  the  Purse  near  at  hand  ; 
and,  putting  on  the  Hat,  he  bare  her  away  from  the 
palace  to  a  distant  land,  where  he  discovered  him- 
self, and  reproached  her  with  her  perfidy. 

He  threatened  to  kill  the  princess  ;  but  she  im- 
plored his  clemency,  and  he  contented  himself  with 
immuring  her  in  a  nunnery.  Then  he  proceeded  to 
Cyprus  with  his  Hat  and  Purse,  and  was  kindly  wel- 
comed by  the  king  and  by  Ampedo  ;  and  the  king, 
inflamed  by  the  news  that  he  had  heard  of  the  beauty 
of  the  king  of  England*s  daughter,  and  knowing 
that  the  horns  came  from  enchantment,  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  London  to  ask  her  in  marriage,  praying 
A  ndalocia  to  remove  the  horns.  Whereto  he  agreed ; 
and  they  were  wedded,  the  king  of  Cyprus  and  the 
princess  Agrippina. 

The  vast  riches  of  Andalocia,  which  seemed  to 
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have  no  end,  and  the  more  he  spent  to  wax  the 
greater,  moved  certain  of  the  nobles  about  the  court 

of  Cyprus  to  envy.  Who  wist  not  the  property  of 
that  gift  which  he  had,  and  hoped,  if  they  should 
gain  possession  of  all  his  goods,  to  be  as  he  was ; 
and  accordingly  two  of  them,  bolder  than  the  rest, 
murthered  him  ;  and  his  brother  Ampedo,  learning 
that  he  was  dead,  burned  the  Hat. 

So  the  Purse,  which  was  only  to  Fortunatus  and 
his  next  heirs,  parted  with  its  virtue ;  and  the  Hat, 
for  which  the  Soldan  of  Babylon  would  have  given 
untold  gold  to  win  it  back,  viewing  it  as  the  fair- 
est jewel  of  his  crown,  perished  for  ever. 
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[Hereward  the  Saxoft^  the  exUe^  or  (as  Kingsley 

puis  it)  the  Wake,  son  of  Leofric,  a  mythical  Earl 
of  Cluster  and  Alercia,  by  Godiva,  tJie  iicrome  of 
ike  Coventry  story^  was  undoubtedly  an  aciual  per- 
sonage, and  ai  the  period  immedtaieiy  succeeding  the 
Norman  Conquest  in  1066  doubtless  achieved  somi, 
at  least,  of  the  feats  of  bravery  and  strength  ascribed 
to  him  in  the  following  monastic  legend. 

We  have  only  to  reflect  on  the  general  complexion 
of  ancient  historical  records  which  are  not  strictly 
documenlary  to  become  satisfied  that  a  (^ood  deal  of 
invention  entered  into  the  accounts  of  ail  such  heroes 
of  adventure^  and  we  ought  to  be  the  less  surprised 
that,  as  such  fabulous  material  accumulated  in  the 
hands  of  compilers^  biographies  or  series  of  exploits 
were  amplified  at  pleasure^  without  much  regard 
either  to  truth  or  propriety;  and  in  these  mediaval 
compositions  we  often  find  the  prima  stamina  of  inci- 
dents introduced  into  works  of  later  origin.  At  the 
same  time,  t/te  reality  and  transactions  of  Hereward 
are  established  by  severed  writers  of  early  date  and 
tolerable  fidelity  ;  and  a  chronicle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury is  indeed  exclusively  devoted  to  a  commemora- 
tion of  this  Midland  iiero  and  Saxon  champion. 
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The  novel  entitled  **  Hereward  the  WaJ:€"  in 
U'kich  Charles  KingsUy  has  embodied  ike  career  of 
this  extraordinary  ntan,  filling  up  the  outline  sup- 
plied by  the  chroun/cs  from  his  own  imagination,  is 
neither  belter  nor  worse  than  the  generality  of  such 
productions  from  an  instructive  point  of  view,  and 
as  a  work  of  art  is  rtcommended  by  the  insight 
and  culture  of  the  author.  Such  outputs  of  litciiuy 
labour  and  skill  are  perhaps  in  a  twofold  aspect 
beneficial^  since  they  inspire  with  a  higher  and  purer 
tcKte  many  who  would  not  be  tempted  to  study  Ike 
true  text,  and  7nay  Lad  a  Jew  here  and  there  to 
inquire  further. 

Making  all  allowances  for  exaggerations  and  fable^ 
these  ancient  **Gests*'  of  which  our  collection  embrctces 
a  jiu  prouiinetii  txajiiples,  have  their  distinct  value 
and  funetiofi  as  collateral  lights  and  indices,  and 
cannot  be  ignored  when  the  history  of  earlier  Eng- 
land shall  be  finally  written  in  the  time  to  come. 
One  salient  feature  must  slrikc  everybody,  and  that 
is  iJie  utter  want  of  political  consolidation  at  the 
period  following  the  Norpian  conquest. 

For  the  formcUion  of  a  correct  estimate  of  later 
fictions,  a  study  and  knowledge  of  such  parent  pro- 
dtutions  as  the  present  and  those  which  immediately 
succeed  are  absolutely  necessary  ;  from  the  dearth  of 
recU  incidents  or  adventures  to  fill  up  an  outline^  or 
supply  the  semblance  of  a  biography,  the  romancist 
naturally  went  to  traditions,  oral  and  other^vise, 
already  in  existence,  ami  furnished  his  characters 
with  exploits  properly  belonging  to  other  and  ante- 
cedent heroes.  For  instance,  Robin  Hood  tuas  un- 
doubtedly a  real  individual ;  yet  many  of  his  recorded 
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experiences  are  mare  likely  than  not  to  have  been 
varied  and  localized  versions  of  stories  current  before 

his,  or  at  all  events  before  the  narrator  s,  ii^jic. 

He  reward  was  not  the  Last  of  the  English,  as 
Kingsley  phrases  it,  but  may  be  considered  one  of  the 
last  of  the  Saxon  remonstrants  in  arms  against  the 

or  man  interloper ;  and  we  may  lake  cxieption, 
perhaps^  to  the  term  **  Wake^'^ 

L 

Would  you  hear  the  marvellous  adventures  and 
glorious  history  of  Here  ward  the  Last  of  the  Saxons, 
who  was  the  son  of  Leofric,  Earl  of  Chester  and 
Mercia,  and  Lord  of  Coventry,  by  his  wife  the  Lady 

Godiva  ? 

From  his  boyhood  Here  ward  outshone  all  his 
fellows  in  spirit  and  strength,  albeit  in  stature  he  was 
low.  But  he  was  stout  of  limb  and  broad  at  the 
shoulder  and  athwart  the  chest ;  and  knew  no  fear. 

Round  him,  as  he  waxed  somewhat  in  years 
toward  manhood,  he  gathered  companlcjns  like  him- 
self, wild,  active,  dauntless ;  and  his  father  the  earl's 
rents  and  tolls  he  perforce  collected  to  furnish  him- 
self and  his  friends  with  money  ;  and  from  many 
a  dire  peril  his  kinsfolk  delivered  the  youth,  who 
counted  not  his  foes  nor  thought  on  the  way  out 
of  danger  and  death. 

At  length,  it  happened  that  his  father  the  earl 
shewed  Edward  the  king  how  he  could  no  longer 
brook  the  sojourn  of  Hereward  in  that  country ; 
and  the  king  commanded  that  he  should  depart  the 
realm,  who  had  only  at  this  time  eighteen  years  ; 
and  there  attended  upon  him  in  exile  one  of  his 
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father's  serfs,  namely,  Martin  with  the  Light  Foot, 
and  no  other  than  he. 

He  repaired  at  first  to  the  Scottsh  border,  to  the 

house  of  Gisebert  of  Ghent,  his  godfather ;  but 
because  through  his  prowess  in  slaying  a  huge 
Norwegian  bear,  which  none  of  the  noble  youths 
of  the  court  of  Gisebert  durst  engage,  he  drew 
upon  him  the  envy  of  all,  and  went  in  hazard  of 
his  life,  therefore  he  quitted  that  place,  and  reached 
the  dominions  of  Aief  of  Cornwall. 

This  chieftain  had  a  beautiful  and  only  daughter, 
who  secretly  loved  the  son  of  the  king  of  Ireland  ; 
but  she  was  betrothed  to  a  Cornish  lord,  one  of  her 
father's  lieges,  rather  from  dread,  for  that  he  was 
a  man  of  might  and  following,  than  from  inclination 
tovvard  him  on  the  part  of  Alef  the  chieftain. 

That  fair  damsel  discovered  to  Hereward  her 
true  mind,  and  leaned  upon  his  counsel  and  comfort; 
and  the  Cornish  lord,  who  looked  upon  the  stranger 
with  a  mistrusting  eye,  lay  in  ambush  for  him, 
where  he  might  chastise  his  insolence.  But  Here- 
ward  overcame  and  slew  him,  and  because  the 
Cornish  men  rose  up  against  him,  the  Saxon  fled, 
carrying  letters  from  thr  l;idy  to  her  lover  the  prince 
of  Ireland ;  and  he  entered  the  service  of  the  king, 
that  prince's  father,  and  performed  many  notable 
deeds  of  valour  in  his  behoof. 

But  Lhc  daughter  ot  Aluf,  thaL  should  have  wedded 
the  Cornish  lord,  was  sought  in  marriage  by  another 
of  that  same  country;  and  when  the  prince  of 
Ireland  sent  messengers  to  Cornwall  to  ask  her 
hand,  they  were  cast  into  prison,  and  the  nuptials 
were  appointed  to  be  shortly  solemnized 
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At  the  marriage  feast  the  bride  in  her  bridal  array 
went  round,  attended  by  her  maidens  and  a  harper ; 
and  the  harper  sang  to  the  strains  of  his  har[),  while 
one  oi  the  maidens  served  the  cup  in  the  name  of 
the  bride.  And  all  joyfully  took  the  cup  from  the 
maiden  after  the  minstrel's  song»  save  one  who  sat 
at  the  lowest  table,  with  two  or  three  his  com- 
panions, that  uncourteously  refused  it,  and  turned 
from  the  harper  sternly  away. 

The  bnde  approached  the  stranger,  and  tendered 
htm  the  goblet  with  her  own  hand,  and  he  took  it, 
and  gently  saluted  her  ;  and  as  she  went  from  him 
she  threw  a  ring  into  his  bosom  unseen  of  any,  and 
lifted  her  voice,  praying  all  present  to  excuse  the 
discourtesy  of  one  unacquainted  with  their  customs. 
For  she,  albeit  his  hair  and  visage  were  disguised, 
knew  it  to  be  Hereward  who  sat  there ;  and  tears 
trickled  down  her  cheeks. 

But  the  minstrel  brawled  nevertheless  at  the 
unknown  guest,  in  that  he  had  wronged  his  holy 
profession  ;  until  the  visitor  arose,  and  seizing  the 
haq>  began  to  play  upon  it  with  the  hand  of  a 
master,  to  the  amazement  of  every  one,  while  his 
companions  joined  him  in  chorus. 

The  new  players  were  applauded  by  the  whole 
party,  and  Alef  the  chieftain  was  content  that  one 
of  such  skill  should  have  such  reward  as  he  might 
name,  saving  only  his  wife  and  his  lands.  But  he 
was  privily  advised  that  the  strangers  were,  nmy- 
be,  Saxon  spies ;  and  all  the  doors  were  suddenly 
guarded,  that  none  might  pass  out  unchallenged. 

Nevertheless  Hereward  and  those  that  were  with 
him  had  been  forewarned  by  the  princess  their  ally, 
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and  h.iJ  taken  their  way  where  they  mip^ht  lie  in 
wait  for  the  wedding  procession*  as  it  wound  along 
the  road*  with  the  Irish  messengers  hand-bound,  to 
the  castle  of  the  bridegroom ;  and  at  a  convenient 
opporLiiniLy  they  TlII  upon  the  Cornishmen,  and  slew 
them,  setting  free  the  princess  and  the  messengers. 

Then  he  shewed  unto  the  princess  how  he  had 
crossed  the  sea  for  her  sake,  and  had  stained  his 

skin  and  his  hair,  likI  how  he  had  iiiride  a  vow  to 
the  king  ol  Ireland,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure, 
that  he  would  accept  nothing  at  a  lady's  hand,  unless 
it  were  offered  by  the  princess  herself.  And  she,  on 
her  part,  let  him  understand  that  at  the  feast  she 
at  first  surmised  that  it  was  he,  and  anon,  ere  she 
threw  him  the  ring,  had  it  of  certain  knowledge. 

Which  noble  lady  was  incontinently  joined  in 
wedlock  to  her  truelove,  the  prince  of  Ireland ; 
and  Hereward,  when  he  had  assisted  at  that  aus- 
picious ceremony,  took  his  leave  of  them  all,  to 
return  to  his  own  land.  Unto  whom  tidings  had 
been  brought  of  the  death  of  his  father,  Earl 
Leofric,  and  grievous  harm  done  thereby  to  his 
heritage  and  kindred. 

II. 

But  the  ships  which  were  assigned  by  the  king 
of  Ireland  to  convey  Hereward,  that  was  now  £arl, 
to  England,  were  driven  from  their  course  by  con- 
trary winds,  and  made  the  coast  of  hdandcrs,  where 
the  Englishmen  were  joyfully  welcomed  by  the  earl 
of  that  province,  for  that  they  might  by  their  valour 
be  helpful  to  him  in  his  wars ;  and  when  Hereward 
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had  fLuipht  under  the  standard  of  th<:  Karl  of  Flan- 

o 

ders,  and  gained  high  renown,  it  chanced  that  he 
met  with  a  fair  Flemish  maiden,  named  Torfrid,  and 
presently  wedded  the  same. 

Yet,  because  he  longed  to  set  his  foot  again  on 
his  native  soil,  and  was  loth  to  put  the  life  of  that 
gentle  lady  in  jeopardy,  he  prayed  her  to  suffer  him 
to  take  ship  alone,  and  to  abide  patiently  his  return 
or  news  of  his  fortune.    But  she,  as  it  was  meet, 
demurred  and  wept ;  and  in  the  end,  accompanied 
by  her  and  the  two  Siwards,  the  Red  and  the  White, 
that  were  his  kinsmen,  and  his  servant  Martin  with 
the  Light  Foot,  and  other  Saxons  his  sworn  friends, 
he  embarked  for  England,  and  landed  in  Lincoln- 
shire, where,  leaving  his  young  wife  in  charge  of 
the  Siwards,  he  made  all  haste  to  gain  his  manor  of 
Brunne.     He  arrived  there  on  a  calm  evening  with 
a  single  attendant ;  and  both  were  lightly  armed,  for 
they  had  journeyed  far  afoot 

The  strangers  stopped  before  the  entrance  of  a 
house  in  the  village  where  dwelled  a  Saxon,  one  of 
Earl  Leofric  s  dependents,  and  solicited  shelter  for 
the  nighL  They  were  kindly  received;  but  the 
faces  of  the  inmates  were  sad  and  downcast,  and 
to  Hereward  asking  the  occasion  for  their  sorrow 
they  replied  that  their  lord,  the  Earl  Leofric,  was 
lately  dead,  and  his  estate  had  been  given  to  a 
Norman,  who  was  about  to  enter  into  possession. 
"  Even  yesterday,**  quoth  they,  **  the  invaders  seized 
upon  the  house ;  and  because  Earl  Leofric  s  young 
son  slew  two  who  would  have  dishonoured  his 
mother,  they  killed  the  boy,  and  set  his  head  over 
the  doorway.    O,  that  his  elder  brother,  that  is 
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a  wanderer  in  distant  lands»  were  here,  and  these 

wretches  would  have  their  due!" 

Hereward  bit  his  lip,  and  said  nothing ;  and  when 
he  and  the  other  had  partaken  of  the  evening  meal, 
all  went  to  rest    But  Hereward  lay  on  his  couch 

thoughtful  and  angry  ;  and  presently  there  burst  on 
his  ear  the  sounds  of  revelry  and  music  in  the  near 
distance. 

He  sprang  from  his  bed,  roused  one  of  the  house- 
hold, and  found  that  it  was  the  feast  which  was 
being  held  in  his  fathers  house  to  celebrate  the 
succession  of  the  Norman  to  the  boy  whom  they 
had  murdered.  Arming  himself,  and  bidding  his 
companion  do  likewise,  they  cast  long  black  cloaks 
about  them,  and  hastened  to  the  scene  of  noise  and 
riot  First  of  all,  Hereward  took  down  his  brother's 
head,  reverently  kissed  it  and  wrapped  it  in  a  cloth ; 
and  then  the  two  placed  themselves  in  the  dark 
porch  of  the  mansion,  where  they  could  oversee  all 
that  passed  in  the  halL 

The  Normans  were  scattered  about  round  a 
blazing  fire,  stupefied  with  drink,  and  reclining  on 
the  bosoms  of  their  women,  while  a  minstrel  was 
singing  songs  in  reproach  of  the  Saxon.  One  of 
the  women  prayed  them  to  recollect  that  the  boy 
who  was  dead  had  a  brother,  and  if  he  were  there, 
they  might  fmd  thint^s  mightily  different.  The  new 
Norman  lord  lifted  his  head  when  he  heard  these 
bold  words,  and  approved  what  the  minstrel  had 
done,  saying  that  Hereward  durst  not  shew  his  face 
in  England  for  fear  of  the  gallows. 

The  minstrel  thereupon  wox  louder  in  his  scorn 
of  the  house  of  Earl  Leofric,  as  his  niaster*s 
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Speech  had  given  him  warrant,  and  his  insolence 
passed  all  bound,  when  a  figure  leaped  out  of  the 
darkness,  a  Saxon  sword  gleamed  for  an  instant  in 
the  air,  and  he  dropped  lifeless  to  the  ground,  cloven 
to  the  shoulder.  Hereward  rushed  upon  the  merry- 
makers ;  and  those  who  escaped  from  the  hall  were 
despatched  at  the  door  by  Martin  with  the  Light 
Foot.  Not  one  remained  alive  ;  and  the  heads  of 
the  Norman  seigneur  and  his  fourteen  associates 
were  suspended  over  the  doorway  instead  of  that  of 
their  victim. 

The  Saxons  kindled  torches  and  set  on  fire  the 
brushwood  on  the  Brunnerwold  as  a  signal  to  their 
adherents,  and  numbers  flocked  to  Hereward's  side ; 
and  amongst  the  rest  Leofric  the  Mower,  Leofric 
the  Cunning,  Widric  the  Black,  and  Widric  the 
Heron,  and  the  monks  of  Ely,  with  Thurstan  their 
abbot,  made  cause  with  him  against  the  invader. 

The  Earl  of  Warren  with  all  his  men  was  on  the 
borders  of  the  Marshes,  and  the  Saxons  withdrew 
into  Ely.  But  an  arrow  from  a  Saxon  bow  laid 
the  earl  senseless  on  the  ground,  and  he  was  taken 
away  for  dead ;  and  because  William  the  Norman 
chose  his  own  countryindii  Thorold  to  be  abbijt  of 
Peterborough,  Hereward  laid  waste  that  town  and 
burned  it,  all  save  the  abbey-church,  which  he 
stripped  of  its  treasures.  For  the  Saxons  and  their 
Danish  comrades,  saith  the  story,  going  into  the 
sacred  building,  ciomb  to  the  Holy  Rood,  and  took 
thence  the  crown  on  Our  Lord  s  head  and  the  foot- 
stool that  was  at  His  feet,  both  of  pure  gold,  and 
fetched  down  from  the  steeple  the  mantle  that  was 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  two  gold  shrines,  and  of 
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silver  nine.  Likewise  they  got  at  that  time  fifteen 
great  crosses,  some  of  gold  and  some  of  silver,  and 
so  much  gold  and  silver  besides,  and  money  and 
rich  raiment,  and  books,  that  no  man  could  reckon 
their  worth  ;  and  the  walls  they  left  behind  to 
Thorold  the  Norman. 

The  Saxons  and  Danes,  who  had  taken  part  in 
this  work  to  have  security  of  the  church,  as  they 
said,  shared  ail  those  things  betwixt  them  ;  and  the 
Danes  thereupon  departed  out  of  England  to  their 
own  country. 

The  Earl  of  Warren,  for  that  Here  ward  had 
slain  one  of  his  blood,  and  had  of  late  wounded  the 
same  earl  nigh  unto  death,  bitterly  grudged  at  these 
passages  of  happy  fortune  for  one  on  whom  he  only 
looked  as  a  thief  and  a  homicide ;  and  he  moved 
the  king,  that  was  William  the  Norman,  to  put  his 
royal  power  in  movement  to  destroy  that  insolent 
rebel. 

Unto  whom  the  king  at  length  assenting,  siege 
was  laid  to  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  the  Normans  in- 
vested it  on  all  sides ;  and  to  the  intent  that  their 
horsemen  and  other  might  pass  over  the  marshes 
to  the  citadel  and  the  town,  Willi.iin  commanded 
that  a  causeway  of  timber  should  be  made  to  carry 
across  the  soldiers  on  horse  and  on  foot 

But  because  the  ground  was  not  steadfast  and 
firm,  and  the  horsemen  in  their  armour  pressed 
heavily  on  the  timber-work,  the  causeway  yielded 
midway,  and  well-nigh  all  the  soldiers  on  horse  and 
on  foot  perished  in  the  marshes. 

Whereat  William  the  king  was  greatly  abashed 
and  disheartened,  and  retired  from  the  endeavour ; 
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and  years  passed  before  the  fishermen  ceased  to 
drag  up  the  horsemen  in  their  rusted  armour  that 
fell  at  that  season  in  seeking  to  reach  Ely  and  take 

the  Saxon  abbot  and  his  staunch  ally  Here  ward, 
the  ready  and  the  strong. 

Nay,  William  the  Norman  leaned  to  a  peace  with 
Hereward,  whenas  he  saw  how  manful  he  was,  and 
how  good  a  friend  so  dread  a  foe  might  become  ; 
but  he  was  restrained  and  dissuaded  by  the  Earl  of 
Warren  and  by  Ivo  Taillebois»  Lord  of  Spalding, 
and  other  more. 

Yet  again  the  king  essayed  to  make  himself 
master  of  that  strongliold  in  the  marshes,  and  at 
another  place,  which  was  called  by  name  Alreheche, 
he  gathered  tc^ether  all  the  fishermen  of  that 
country,  with  their  boats  and  tools,  and  built  a 
second  earth  and  timber  dyke,  whereby  he  might 
with  his  army  gain  the  island,  and  prevail  over  the 
Saxons. 

But  among  those  who  obeyed  the  call  of  our 
lord  the  king  was  one  who  laboured  with  the  rest 
and  earned  his  wage,  and  staying  behind  when  all 
was  done  and  ready  till  nightfall,  set  fire  to  the 
timber,  that  all  was  consumed  ;  and  it  was  Here- 
ward that  this  accomplished  ;  and  thus  our  lord  the 
king  lost  his  pains  and  his  hire. 

111. 

Meanwhile,  the  enemy  environed  Ely,  and  the 
king  kept  his  court  at  Brandon,  whence  he  could 
command  the  water-ways  and  be  within  reach  of 
all.    But  food  waxed  scant  alike  in  the  royal  camp 
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and  with  those  shut  up  in  Ely,  albeit  the  fishermen 
conveyed  to  the  Saxons  in  their  boats  by  stealth  not 
a  little;  and  since  the  Saxons  wist  not  what  the 
king  proposed,  or  how  he  fared,  Hereward  and  the 
other  chiefs  assembling  in  council,  it  was  resolved 
that  a  spy  be  sent  to  the  court  to  learn  what  tidings 
he  might ;  and  after  conference  had  Hereward  him- 
self elected  to  go. 

He  cut  his  hair  and  beard  short,  and  stained  his 
features,  and  mounting  Swallow  his  mare,  a  lean, 
ill-favoured  beast,  yet  as  swift  as  the  winged 
creature  whose  name  she  bare,  he  set  out  unarmed 
and  in  mean  attire. 

He  shortly  met  a  potter,  with  whom  when  he 
had  had  a  parley,  and  had  taught  him  a  lesson  in 
courtesy  with  a  stroke  of  his  own  staff,  he  bartered 
his  wares  for  a  penny,  and  made  an  exchange  of 
clothes  with  the  same,  shewing  him  that,  an'  he 
should  repair  to  Ely,  my  lord  abbot  would  bestow 
upon  him  yet  another  penny  in  reward  of  his  news. 

Then  proceeded  the  feigned  potter  to  Brandon, 
and  offered  his  merchandise  to  whomso  would  buy, 
and  took  his  lodging  as  night  drew  on  at  the  house 
of  an  mcient  crone  that  was  a  Norman  and  dwelled 
therein  with  a  companion.  Whom  the  potter,  that 
lay  near  them,  listening  heard  discourse  of  what  the 
lord  of  Spalding  was  next  about  to  do ;  for,  seeing 
that  no  human  force  appeared  to  avail  them  against 
Hereward,  the  king  and  those  about  him  had  taken 
into  their  service  a  certain  wise  woman  of  Brandon 
and  her  associate,  and  were  preparing  to  erect  in 
the  fens  before  the  island  a  scaffold,  whereon  this 
wise  woman  and  her  attendant  miglu  upon  the 
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Saxons  exercise  their  skill  in  necromancy  and  witch- 
craft. Which  was  shortly  to  come  to  pass  ;  and 
those  whom-with  Hereward  lodged  were  indeed 
they  who  should  practise  such  arts  on  the  enemy ; 
and  only  for  that  they  deemed  the  potter  ignorant 
of  the  Norman  tongue,  wherein  they  h<^ld  debate, 
they  let  hinit  as  he  gave  greater  ear,  understand 
the  whole  process* 

Then,  when  he  had  heard  all  this  matter  to  his 
singular  content,  the  potter  went  forw.ird  to  Bran- 
don»  and  cried  his  pots  in  the  precincts  of  the  king's 
court ;  but  the  king  was  absent  on  hunting.  The 
reeve  came  in  on  his  affairs,  and  marking  the 
stranger,  sware  that  he  had  never  yet  seen  a  man 
who  in  his  feature  and  bearing  so  favoured  Here- 
ward  the  exile;  and  thereupon  many  thronged 
round  that  they  might  judge  what  so  famous  a 
man  vvcLS  like,  and  they  led  him  into  the  hall 
where  the  knights  and  gentlemen  were.  Of  whom 
one  asked  him  if  he  knew  Hereward?  "Alas!" 
cried  the  potter,  ''only  too  well,  lord  O,  would 
that  he  were  here,  that  I  might  be  revenged  upon 
him!  for  he  has  robbed  me  of  late  of  a  cow  and 
four  sheep  that  were  all  my  having  in  the  world 
save  my  poor  mare  and  these  few  pots  to  sustain  a 
wife  and  two  children. 

When  the  hour  for  the  evening  meal  approached, 
the  potter  shared  the  kitchen-men's  table,  and  they 
ate,  drank,  and  jested,  till  one  offered  to  shave  the 
potter's  crown  and  make  him  monk.  Which  set 
the  Saxon  blood  on  fire,  and  the  Norman  was 
stretched  on  the  earth.  All  fell  upon  the  potter, 
and  led  him  to  the  guard-room,  where  they  brought 
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cords  to  bind  him.  But  he  seized  a  sword  in  the 
hands  of  a  soldier,  and  slew  all  that  stood  in  his 

path  ;  and  hastening  where  he  had  left  his  mare,  he 
leaped  into  the  saddle  and  was  gone.  For  Swallow 
flew  as  the  wind,  and  he  outstripped  all  his  pursuers 
save  one,  that  followed  his  track  even  to  Somer> 
sham,  which  was  in  his  own  couiiLry.  Where  the 
potter  accordingly  drew  rein,  and  turning  the  head 
of  his  niare»  disarmed  the  Norman,  and  bad  him 
play  the  part  of  messenger  from  Hereward  the 
Saxon  to  them  at  Brandon. 

Hereward  returned  hastily  to  Ely,  and  shewed 
what  the  policy  of  the  king  at  present  was  ;  and  it 
fell  out  as  he  had  to  the  abbot  and  others  made 
report.  When  the  scaffold  was  raised  amid  the 
marshes  in  front  of  the  town,  the  wise  woman  and 
her  companion  were  set  upon  it  on  high,  whence 
they  might  be  within  view  of  the  abbey  and  island ; 
and  the  Normans  lay  hidden  among  the  reeds  and 
underwood  in  parties,  ready  at  command  to  advance 
to  the  attack.  The  king  was  in  presence  to  hearten 
them,  and  their  numbers  surpassed  those  that  had 
fought  twice  before  against  the  outlaw. 

The  wise  woman  did  her  part  according  to  her 
cunning,  and  delivered  curses  upon  Hereward  and 
the  abbot,  and  all  that  were  assisting  to  them,  and 
uttered  spells  and  made  strange  gestures.  And  once 
she  pronounced  her  sorceries,  and  twice  :  but  ere 
she  could  fulfil  the  enchantment  which  was  at  the 
third  time,  the  grass  and  thickets  that  surrounded 
her  and  hid  the  Normans  burst  into  flames  at  every 
point ;  the  witch  leaped  from  her  seat  and  was 
killed ;  and  Hereward  and  his  men,  springing  from 
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ambush,  first  with  their  bows,  and  then  with  their 
swords,  made  that  day  more  rueful  for  the  besiegers 
than  any  before,  so  that  the  king,  William  the 
Nunnan,  whose  armour  was  pierced  by  a  Saxon 
arrow,  raised  his  camp,  and  concluded  that  if  he 
could  not  take  Ely  by  force  of  arms  or  by  hunger, 
neverthemore  could  he  by  magic. 

IV. 

But  it  happened  in  the  year  of  grace  1072,  and 

in  an  unhappy  hour  for  the  Saxon  cause,  when 
the  abbot  and  his  monks  began  to  grow  weary  of 
their  too  long  enduring  harass  and  incertitude,  and 
doubted  that  their  lands  and  treasure  might  be 
forfeited  In  the  end  tt;  our  lord  the  king  by  con- 
tumacy, that  the  abbot  secretly  treated  with  William 
the  Norman,  and  admitted  him  into  Ely.  Where- 
by he  hoped  to  have  taken  the  person  of  Hereward. 
BuL  Hereward  had  timely  advice  hereof,  and  with 
six  trusty  and  stout  comrades  left  the  town  and 
made  for  the  Brunnerwold.  Whereunto  he  came, 
and  through  each  town  and  hamlet  that  he  passed, 
drawing  nearer  to  his  own  country  and  paternal 
inheritance,  many  joined  him,  till  seven  hundred 
armed  men  were  under  his  banner.  Our  lord  the 
king  was  an  angry  and  a  sad  man  when  he  thus 
saw  his  royal  authority  checked  and  disdained  ;  and, 
understanding  that  the  yielding  up  of  Ely  profited 
him  but  little,  and  that  Hereward  and  his  men  were 
laying  waste  the  lands  of  his  Norman  lieges  and 
putting  them  to  the  sword,  he  made  proclamation 
that  the  entire  levies  of  the  six  Fenshires  should 
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be  called  out  on  service  under  the  Abbot  of  Peter- 
borough and  Ivo  Taillebois,  Lord  of  Spalding. 

But  Mereward,  through  his  acquaintance  with  the 
ground,  and  because  he  was  secretly  aided  by  the 
common  people,  eluded  every  effort  to  draw  him 
into  a  general  engagement,  and  at  length  in  a  sharp 
skirmish  in  a  wood,  when  the  Saxons  had  thrown 
the  enemy  off  their  guard  by  a  feigned  retreat, 
Abbot  Thorold  and  many  other  of  the  wealthy 
Norman  leaders  were  taken  prisoners,  and  a  great 
number  of  the  common  folk  slain. 

Htravy  ransoms  were  exacted  from  the  abbot 
and  other  chiefs.  Thirty  thousand  marks  of  silver 
Thorold  had  to  find ;  and  because  he  declared  his 
resolution  to  be  revenged,  and  even  offered  the 
goods  of  his  church  to  any  who  should  join  him, 
Hereward  advanced  to  Peterborough,  whence  the 
abbot  fled  at  his  approach,  burned  the  town,  and 
despoiled  the  church  of  all  its  riches. 

He  took  away  all  the  gold  and  silver,  and  the 
holy  vessels,  and  the  sacred  garments,  Hereward 
the  Saxon.  But,  lol  a  vision  appeared  imto  him 
in  a  dream,  commanding  him  to  make  restitution 
of  the  same  under  pain  of  the  displccisurc  of  God 
and  the  Holy  Virgin ;  and  he  restored  those  things, 
as  to  do  it  was  in  him  behovefuL 

A  generous  enemy  Hereward;  for  he  surprised 
the  good  town  of  Stamford,  coming  upon  it  in  the 
night ;  and  the  saying  went  that  a  great  white 
wolf,  and  spirits  of  the  wood  bearing  enchanted 
lights  visible  only  to  the  Saxons,  guided  them  on 
their  way.  Bui  Hereward  set  the  men  of  Stam- 
ford at  freedom,  and  played  toward  their  lord,  Ivo 
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Taiilebots»  a  noble  part,  and  taught  a  lesson  of 
forgiveness. 

But,  alas !  when  William  the  Norman  saw  how 
dread  an  enemy  he  was,  and  would  be  at  one  with 
him,  and  have  him  safeguarded  to  the  court,  Here- 
wan)  forgot  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  the  sweet 
and  brave  lady,  the  Lady  Torfrida,  on  wliuse  wise 
and  loyal  counsel  he  had  leaned  in  the  hour  of  his 
adversity  and  trouble,  and  looked  upon  another  one, 
the  Lady  Elfrida,  beautiful,  proud,  rich  of  purse, 
and  mistress  of  the  ear  of  the  court. 

So  in  an  evil  moment  Hereward  put  away  Tor- 
frida, the  wife  of  his  youth,  and  wedded  that  other, 
namely,  the  Norman  widow  Elfrida;  and  in  verity 
he  never  prospered  after.  ¥or  whereas  he  had 
hoped  to  gain  repose  from  his  incessant  watching 
and  warfare,  he  had  now  neither  quiet  at  home  nor 
abroad. 

For  his  enemies  at  the  court  of  the  Norman 
persuaded  the  king  that  Hereward  meditated 
treason  and  high  crimes  against  the  peace  of  his 
grace  and  the  realm ;  and  it  was  so  that  he  was 
delivered  over  to  one  Robert  de  Herepole,  who 
conveyed  him  to  the  castle  of  Bedford,  and  threw 
him  into  chains,  where  he  lay  a  whole  year;  but 
Robert  de  Herepole  proved  no  unkind  keeper, 
and  those  that  nourished  hatred  toward  Hereward 
grudged  the  gentleness  of  his  captivity.  So  tidings 
came  to  the  men  of  the  marsh  and  the  forest,  who 
loved  Hereward,  and  reverenced  his  estate,  that  he 
was  ahouL  to  be  transported  in  charge  of  Robert 
de  Herepole  to  the  castle  of  Buckingham,  where 
he  might  be  more  strictly  kept  by  the  Lord  of 
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Spalding,  his  very  foe  ;  and  the  Saxons  lay  in  wait 
for  the  guard  that  was  appointed  to  attend  Robert 

and  his  prisoner  from  Bedford  to  Buckingham, 
and  rescued  their  beloved  chieftain.  Who,  when 
Hereward  upheld  him  as  one  that  had  been  good 
master  unto  him,  was  spared,  and  was  shortly 
sent  to  William  the  Norman  to  plead  truly  for 
Hereward,  and  set  forth  his  case  as  it  was. 

Then  William  the  Norman  again  admitted  Here- 
ward to  his  peace  and  restored  unto  him  his  lands. 

Nevertheless,  the  peace  of  our  lord  the  king 
shielded  not  the  Saxon  chieftain  from  the  treachery 
of  his  enemies,  and*  he  had  not  Torfrida  to  advise 
and  to  comfort  him,  nor  had  he  at  his  side  the 
knights  and  others  thai  had  formerly  fought  and 
conquered  under  his  banner  in  many  a  glorious 
hght. 

The  Normans  assailed  him  on  his  very  threshold, 

and  hovered  round  his  dwell incr  ;  and  one  day  his 
chaplain,  whom  he  had  set  as  watch  while  he  ate, 
to  give  warning  of  the  approach  of  peril,  feigned 
slumber,  and  a  force  of  Normans  and  Bretons  sur- 
rounded the  house  and  fell  upon  Hereward. 

He  seized  a  lance,  a  sword,  and  a  shield,  that 
were  by  good  fortune  at  hand,  and  faced  his  foes 
like  a  wild  boar.  Fifteen  of  them  lay  at  his  feet ; 
but  his  lance  and  sword  were  broken,  and  he  had 
nought  but  his  shield  for  a  weapon. 

Four  knights  came  behind  him  and  buried  their 
spears  in  his  back.  Hereward  dropped  upon  his 
knees,  but  as  he  fell,  he  hurled  his  shield  at  Ralph 
de  Del,  a  Breton  knight,  that  advanced  to  despatch 
him,  and  brought  him  lifeless  to  the  ground. 
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Then  he  could  no  more  accomplish,  and  sank 
never  to  rise  again. 

The  noblest  and  most  fearless  spirit,  and  the 

strongest  arm  that  were  in  the  land  were  laid  to  rest 
for  ever. 

Four  such  men  as  Hereward  the  Saxon,  and  the 
Norman  sway  would  have  been  overthrown. 
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[//  i$  hardly  disrespectful  lo  Ike  general  reader  to 
affirm  ikai^  while  he  has  probably  a  very  fair,  if  nai 
a  vcyy  accurate^  knowledge  of  Robin  Hood,  he  has 
none  whatever  of  tlie  personage  w/wse  nayue  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  present  article.  Yet  it  is  not 
in  the  least  degree  too  much  to  claim  for  Fulhe 
Fitzwarin  that  in  many  leading  respects  his  tra- 
ditional fame  and  exploits  furnished  iiie  material 
from  which  the  story  of  the  Bamsdale  hero  was  buiU 
up:  and  it  is  curious  and  noteworthy  that  Fitz- 
warin was  really  a  man  of  noble  blood  and  extensive 
possessions  during  the  period  cotnmonly  assigned  to 
Robin,  namely,  the  reigns  of  Henry  //.,  Richard  /., 
John^  and  Henry  UL  (i  160-1220). 

The  founder  of  the  noUe  and  ancient  family  of 
Fitzwarren,  or  Fitz7varin,  was  Warin  dc  Mctz^ 
cousin  of  the  Duke  of  Brittany ^  who  by  his  marriage 
with  Melette  of  the  White  Laund,  younger  daughter 
of  William  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  and  Lady  of 
Whiiiitigton  {by  her  faih^-r  s  surrender)  and  Alder- 
bury^  CO.  Salop,  acquired  t/wse  extensive  and  valuable 
possessions.  By  this  lady  he  had  several  children^ 
including  Fulke  his  heir,  the  hero  of  our  legend; 
and  the  line  was  carried  down  fro??i  him  by  a  series 
of  successors  to  a  Fulke  Filz  Warine,  who,  dying  in 
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1429  7vitliont  is^suCy  left  his  sister  Elizabeth  his  heir. 
Her  daughter  Thomasine^  by  her  husband  Richard 
Hauck/ard^  married  Thonuis  Plantagenet^  Duke  of 
Gloucester^  sixth  son  of  King  Edward  III,  ;  and,  the 
duke  having  no  sunnving  issue,  William  Bourchier, 
third  son  of  William  Earl  of  Ewe  by  Ann  Plan-- 
tagenet^  his  daughter^  succeeded  to  the  title^  and  was 
snmmoned  to  Parliament  1449-69  ets  William  Bour- 
chiery  knight.  Baron  of  Fitzwarin,  The  Bourchicrs 
held  this  honour  till  1636,  wheti  Edward  Bourchier, 
Earl  of  Bath^  dying  without  male  issue^  his  titles 
felt  into  abeyance  between  his  three  daughters  and 
coheirs.     The  barony  is  a  I  pre  sent  in  two  moieties. 

But  besides  this  dignity,  we  Jind  thai  in  1342 
William  Fitzwarin^  le  Fr^re,  of  the  same  stocky 
was  summoned  to  Parliament  as  **  Willielmus  fiiius 
Warini^''  and  that  he  ivas  a  Knight  of  the  (parley. 
He  survived  till  1361,  and  left  issue  ;  yet  neither  he 
nor  his  representatives  recen^ed  a  further  summons. 

Fitzwarin^  of  whose  romantic  and  surprising 
adventures  there  is  a  nearly  coeval  account,  entitled 
by  its  proximity  to  the  events  to  a  more  implicit  cre- 
dence than  the  "  Little  Gest^*  was  unqtustionably  the 
original  type  of  this  class  of  hero  and  legend;  and 
we  therefore  felt  that  our  volume  would  be  very  in- 
complete without  a  text  of  t/ie  interesting  narrative. 
Mr,  Wright^  it  is  proper  to  note,  has  pointed  out 
that  the  prose  story  among  the  Royal  AfSS.  in  the 
British  Museum  is  in  all  probability  itself  one  degree 
removed  from  tJic  Jwnour  of  being  i/te  original  work  ; 
and  that  teamed  gentleman  considers  that  it  is  a 
paraphrase  of  an  Anglo-Norman  poem,  no  longer 
known,  on  the  subject.    It  is,  hotvever,  apparently  so 
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true  to  its  metrical  source^  that  /or  our  purpose  it  is 
equally  servicciibk, 

Ji  is  also  necessary  to  be  aware  ikai^  alihmgh  it 
is  not  so  staled  in  the  MS,,  Sir  Fulke  Filzwarin, 
according  to  Air.  IVrighi,  actually  took  up  arms 
against  King  John  in  support  of  the  baronial  cause 
subsequently  to  ike  pacification  of  1 203  mentioned  in 
ike  text,  and  was  not' finally  reconcikd  to  the  Crown 
till  the  fourth  Henry  III,  But,  on  the  other  hand^ 
in  Courihcpes  Peerage,'  kis  death  is  placed  ante 
1195. 

The  expression  in  the  MS.,    plura  ficta,  prte- 

cipue  de  Fulconc  quodam''  may  seem  to  impugn 
the  historical  veracity  of  the  account  in  sonie  par- 
ttculars;  and  we  have  gone  so  far  as  io  abstain  from 
entering  into  cdl  the  details  of  foreign  cuhenture, 
which  have  certainly  struck  me  as  not  unfrei^uenily 
being  of  the  hv.w  itov^lIo  type. 

In  many  particulars  of  their  lives  and  careers  the 
two  outlaws  had  little  or  nothing  in  common,  and 
indeed  the  disloyalty  and  depredations  of  Fulke  were 
limited  to  his  personal  animosity  against  his  school- 
and  playfellow  King  John.  But  at  the  same  time 
he  set  the  precedent  followed  by  Robin  a  century  or 
so  later  of  helping  and  protecting  t/w  poor.  Perliaps^ 
in  one  leading  respect^  as  being  a  fairly  trustivorthy 
report  of  the  experiences  of  an  old  English  baron^ 
who  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  under  the  ban 
of  the  laiu,  and  ivho  owed  Jus  inp unity  in  pari  to 
his  own  prowess  and  in  part  io  the  collusion  of  otliers^ 
the  story  is  unique;  and  there  is  also  a  subsidiary 
feature  here  which  deserves  to  be  noticed,  namely^ 
iJiai  his  reputation  was  sujjiiuni  io  icnipi  an  cutven- 
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turer  in  ike  north  to  personaU  him^  and  commit 
outrages  in  his  name  of  which  he  was  neither  guilty 

nor  capable.  The  passage  where  th  is  fact  is  recoriled 
is  remarkably  melodramatic  and puiuresque. 

The  ^'History  of  Fulke  Fitzwarin^  which  has 
been  printed  entire  in  the  old  French,  has  tended  to 
preserve  a  knowledge  of  this  famous  character  and 
his  relationship  to  his  a^e;  but  in  his  case  we  have^ 
so  far  as  is  at  present  ascertained^  no  series  of 
popular  ditties  analogous  to  those  which  celehrate  the 
achievements  of  Robin.  This  fact  is  chiefly  signi- 
ficant of  the  neglect  and  oblivion  into  which  the 
struggle  maintained  by  the  Shropshire  baron  against 
the  Crown  fell  after  his  decease  ;  while  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Yorkshire  and  Nottinghamshire  hero  was 
perpetuated  by  an  espousal  of  popular  rights  and 
wrongs. 

Robin  Hood  wets  a  man  of  the  people,  sprung  from 
them,  and  indissoluhly  identified  with  their  wants 

and  grievajices.  Fitzwarin,  by  far  the  greater  f/iun 
and  more  dislinguishcd  cutor,  merely  carried  on  a 
Species  of  guerilla  warfare  against  John  in  a  spirit 
of  revenge  and  self-defence,  Robin  hid  no  family 
ties ;  Fitzwarin  was  one  of  five  brothers  united 
together  in  arms  by  the  alleged  oppression  of  their 
sovereign. 

The  thread  of  the  singular  and  eventful  story  will 

perhaps  suffice  to  unfold  the  origin  of  Fitzwarin 
and  the  circumstances  which  led  to  his  proscription. 
Like  Robin^  he  was  ultimately  received  bach  into 
royal  favour;  and  in  point  of  fact  his  connexions  were 

so  power  Jul,  and  the  royal  authority  so  compaialivcly 
weak^  that  he  withstood  the  Crown  under  singular 
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advanta^es^  and  obtained  at  last  an  unqualified 
pardon.  It  will  be  observed  ih<U  his  range  was 
far  wider  than  thai  of  his  more  generally  known 
successor.  For  lie  not  only  haunted  the  Welsh 
border,  which  was  the  place  of  his  nativity  and  the 
seat  of  his  inheritance^  but  Kent^  Windsor  Forest 
and  the  New  Forest^  both  far  more  extensive  ai  that 
period  than  now,  or  even  two  centuries  since,  besides 
his  occasional  excursions  abroad  and  two  visits  to  the 
fie ighbour hood  of  London  itself 

The  circumstance  thai  Fitzwarin  retired  into 
private  life  some  time  before  his  deaths  and  had  a 
son  of  both  his  names,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Lewes  in  1264,  prior  to  the  composition  even  of  the 
poem  above  mentioned,  might  have  rendered  ns 
umtsualfy  cautious  in  receiving  the  account  of  the 
fathers  career,  had  it  not  been  the  case  that  the 
youui^cr  Fitzwarin  lived  in  the  kin  or  s  peace,  and 
was  a  loyal  subject  of  the  Crown,  though  in  manli- 
ness of  character  worthy  of  his  illustrious  sire. 

We  judge  from  a  passage  near  the  end  of  the  Royal 
ATS.  printed  by  Wright,  that  the  brothers  of  Fulkc, 
and  perhaps  imnsvlf,  held  property  in  Abingdon, 
which^  on  a  grant  of  lands  from  the  Earl  Marshal 
ai  Ashdown  in  Sussex,  they  abandoned,  and  settled 
ai  Ashdown,  founding  the  market  town  of  Wanting 
with  the  right  of  a  fair.  It  may  be  a  clew  to  the 
personal  appearance  of  Sir  Fuike  that  his  brot/ier 
William  is  described,  while  he  was  the  kingfs 
prisoner  at  Westminster,  as  a  tall,  stout,  muscular 
man,  with  a  long,  black  beard.  Sir  Fulkc  himself 
IS  ifideed  said  in  the  history  to  have  been,  as  a  Icul 
of  eighteen,  very  handsome,  strong,  and  lalL^ 
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While  William  the  Norman  reigned  in  England, 

among  the  great  barons  u  ho  served  him  in  his  wars, 
Payn  Peverell,  Lord  of  the  Peak  and  the  White 
Laund,  with  all  the  lands,  chases,  forests,  and  waste 
thereto  appurtenant,  was  one  of  the  most  loyal  and 
the  most  puissant ;  and  when  he  died,  because  he 
had  no  heir,  William  Peverell,  his  sister's  son,  suc- 
ceeded to  all  that  fair  heritage,  and  furthermore  gat 
by  conquest  other  lands,  as  all  the  land  of  Morlas 
as  far  as  the  water  of  Dee  and  Ellesmere.  This 
William  in  the  White  Laund  made  a  tower,  which 
he  named  the  White  Tower,  and  dwelled  in  the 
same  ;  and  the  town  that  grew  round  about  it  was 
called  the  White  Town  or  Whittington;  and  yet 
other  towns  he  built  at  Ellesmere  and  at  Keyroc. 

Now  this  William,  again,  had  no  heirs,  yet  he 
had  two  fair  nieces  :  Elen,  whom  he  wedded  to 
Alan  Fitz  Flaeu,  Lord  of  Oswestry,  and  gave  her  in 
dower  all  Morlas  and  Keyroc,  and  Melette,  that 
was  the  younger  and  fairer  ;  but  no  man  pleased  ihat 
great  lady,  for  that  she  deemed  none  of  her  worthy. 

Her  uncle  sought  her,  that  he  might  know  her 
full  mind ;  and  she  said  unto  him,  Verily,  sir,  there 
is  not  a  knight  that  I  would  take  in  the  whole  land 
for  riches  or  estate,  but  he  must  be  courteous, 
comely,  and  debonnair,  and  of  his  body  the  most 
valiant  in  all  Christendom ;  and  such  will  I  have, 
and  no  other." 

The  Lord  of  the  White  Tower  gave  her  assu- 
rance that  he  would  essay  his  utmost  to  discover  such 
a  husband,  and  gave  her  in  fee  the  White  Tower 
and  all  belonging  thereunto,  that  her  hand  might  be 
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the  more  sought ;  and  she  was  thereafter  named 

Melette  of  the  White  Tower. 

Then  a  tournament  was  proclaimed  against  the 
feast  of  St.  Michael  the  next  ensuing,  to  be  held  at 
the  Casde  of  Peverell,  for  the  love  of  Melette,  and 
whoever  should  be  approved  the  best  knight  in  all 
the  jousts  by  her  allowance  was  to  espouse  her, 
and  enter  upon  her  lands.  The  challenge  was 
dispersed  through  every  country;  and  at  the 
appointed  season  came  to  Peverell  knights  from 
England,  Scotland,  I  rancc,  and  many  another  fair 
region,  even  the  king's  son  of  Scotland,  the 
prince  of  Wales,  and  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and 
Brittany,  and  all  clad  in  shining  armour,  with  their 
steeds  in  array  of  war,  and  their  escutcheons  and 
devices.    It  was  a  noble  spectacle  to  behold. 

But  albeit  there  was  present  at  that  time,  for  the 
sake  of  that  noble  lady,  Melette  of  the  White 
Tower,  all  the  flower  of  chivalry,  the  honour  of  the 
tournament  reniainccl  on  the  first  day  with  a  knight 
attired  in  red  samit,  who  wa^  all  unknown,  and 
when  the  rest  went  to  their  inns,  disappeared  into 
the  forest  nigh-hand.  And  on  the  second  day  he 
entered  the  barrmrs  again,  and  his  colour  was  g^reen 
like  the  forest  ;  and  as  it  had  happened  before,  he 
overcame  ail  that  challenged  him,  and,  lastly,  the 
duke  of  Buigundy ;  and  when  Melette  of  the  White 
Tower,  who  sat  in  a  high  place  with  her  ladies, 
viewing  the  contest,  saw  how  matters  went,  she 
called  her  page  unto  her,  and  commanded  him  to  go 
and  deliver  her  glove  to  the  Green  Knight  Adven- 
turer, praying  the  same  to  be  her  champion. 

Whereupon  he  once  more  withdrew,  and  now 
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returned  accoutred  in  red,  and  did  other  deeds  of 

nuirvellous  prowess,  that  none  might  stand  against 
him ;  and  in  the  end  judgment  was  taken  that  he 
was  the  winner  of  the  prize.  Then  he  disclosed 
himself  to  be  Warin  de  Metz,  cousin  to  the  duke  of 
Brittany,  which  duke  had  fully  equipped  him  for  the 
tournament ;  and  Melette  of  the  White  Tower  and 
Warin  de  Metz  were  joined  in  marriage,  and  had  to 
them  born,  in  the  time  ordained  by  God,  a  son»  who 
was  called  Fulke  fitz  Warin. 

Now  inasmuch  as  Warin  de  Metz,  the  brave  ruid 
gallant  knight,  grew  in  favour  with  King  Henry, 
the  second  of  that  name,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
potent  barons  of  that  age,  his  son  Fulke,  when  he 
came  to  boy's  estate,  was  taught  by  the  same  master 
those  things  in  learning  that  it  was  meet  for  him 
to  know  that  gave  instruction  to  the  two  young 
princes^  Richard  and  John,  the  king's  children,  and 
the  three  were  schoolfellows  and  playmates  together ; 
and  when  Gud  called  to  him  King  Henry,  and  King 
Richard  reigned  in  his  room,  Richard  appointed 
Fulke  Lord  of  the  Marches  of  Wales.  But  it  hap- 
pened in  the  course  of  time  that  King  John  sat  on 
the  throne,  and  because  he  bare  a  secret  grudge 
against  Fulke  Fitzwarin,  since  they  had  quarrelled 
in  playing  at  chess  in  their  nonage,  he  took  from 
him  this  government  and  his  lands  that  he  had 
received  in  marriage,  and  bestowed  them  on  Fulke  s 
enemy,  Morris  1  itz  Roger. 

Besides  Fulke,  Warin  de  Metz  had  had  foiu* 
sons  ;  and  when  King  John  wrought  upon  him  this 
foul  wrong,  he  repaired  with  his  brethren  to  the 
court  at  Westminster,  and  renounced  his  allegiance 
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in  the  very  presence  of  the  king,  and  with  his  cousin 
Baldwin  de  Hodnet  and  his  said  brethren,  and 
their  followers,  left  the  city.  The  king  sent  certain 
knights  in  pursuit  of  them,  by  whom  they  were 
overtaken  ;  but  the  king's  men  were  defeated,  and 
Fulke  was  made  an  outlaw,  and  his  estates  forfeited 
to  the  king's  use. 

His  father  Warin  de  Metz  and  his  mother 
Melette  of  the  White  Tower  were  dead ;  and  he 
hastened  to  his  manor  of  Alderbury,  gathered  all 
that  he  could  of  his  possessions,  and  with  his  four 
brethren  and  his  two  cousins,  Audulf  de  Bracy  and 
Baldwin  de  Hodnet,  fled  for  the  time  to  the  court  of 
his  kinsman,  the  duke  of  Briuany.  Hut  at  length, 
earnestly  desiring  to  revisit  his  own  country,  Fulke 
secretly  landed  in  England  with  his  brethren  and 
other  companions,  and  travelling  by  night,  while 
they  lay  by  day  in  woods,  reached  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Whittington,  where  they  set  themselves  to 
watch  the  doings  of  Morris  Fitz  Roger. 

The  news  that  so  bold  an  oudaw  had  set  foot  on 
English  ground  soon  reached  the  king,  for  a  valet 
of  Fitz  Roger  recognised  him  in  the  forest  beside 
Whittington,  and  the  king  straightway  appointed 
one  hundred  knights  to  seek  for  Fulke  Fitzwarin, 
and  take  him  wherever  they  might  find  him.  But 
because  Fulke  and  his  kindred  were  allied  by  blood 
to  some  of  the  greatest  in  the  realm,  and  many 
were,  moreover,  in  dread  of  him,  those  that  had 
this  matter  in  charge  were  not  over-zealous  in  their 
quest,  and  it  was  whispered  that  they  might  have 
found  Fulke  aiul  the  rest,  an*  they  would,  but  feigned 
that  they  did  not  happen  upon  him. 
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One  day  as  Fulke  and  his  following  were  in  the 
forest  of  Bradine»  there  came  by  ten  merchants^ 
with  a  rich  convoy  of  goods,  guarded  by  fourteen 

men-at-arms.  John  Fitzwarin  was  sent  to  ask 
them  who  they  were,  and  whence  they  came,  and 
begged  them  to  repair  to  his  lord  in  the  wood  to 
have  speech  with  him.  But  one  of  the  guard  smote 
John  Fitzwarin,  whereupon  die  others  appeared, 
and  took  the  mtTchants  and  men-at-arms  prisoners. 
Then  it  was  understood  that  the  merchandize  be- 
longed to  the  king,  and  that  him-upon  would  fall 
the  loss,  an'  it  were  taken  them-from  by  force,  for 

I'ulkc  made  it,  an  ordinance  to  himself  and  to  all 
that  paid  him  obedience  never  to  rob  any  but  the 
king  and  his  friends  ;  and  so  the  merchants,  when 
they  had  well  sattshed  him  that  the  forfeit  would 
not  be  theirs,  but  the  king's,  sent  them  away  with 
a  message  of  thanks  to  his  grace  for  his  goods. 

King  John  was  exceedmg  wrath  at  this  insolency, 
and  proclaimed  Fulke  a  traitor  to  his  crown,  and  that 
whoever  should  bring  him  in,  dead  or  alive,  should 
have  a  thousand  pounds  of  silver  and  all  his  lands 
in  England. 

The  outlaws  privily  removed  into  Kent,  and 
Fulke,  leaving  his  retinue  in  the  forest,  rode  along 
the  highway  alone.  He  shortly  met  a  man  that 
carried  on  his  head  a  chaplet  of  red  roses,  and  he 
begged  it  of  him  ;  and  the  fellow,  saying  that  he  was 
sparing  of  his  goods  who  would  not  give  such  a 
thing  at  the  request  of  a  knight,  handed  him  the 
chaplet,  for  which  Fulke  rewarded  him  with  twenty 
sols. 

But  the  man  wist  well  who  it  was  that  he  had 
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seen,  and  made  haste  to  Canterbury,  to  tell  the 
news  to  some  of  the  knights  to  whom  was  com- 
mitted the  duty  of  taking  Fulke.    Who  raised  the 

counLiy  all  round,  and  placed  folk  everywhere  with 
horns,  to  blow  them  if  they  saw  the  outlaw.  Yet 
Fulke  knew  nought  hereof,  until  such  time  as  he 
heard  one  sound  a  horn ;  and  then  all  the  watchers 
drew  together,  and  the  outlaws  gathered  round  their 
chief,  and  there  was  a  great  fip^ht,  wherein  the  king's 
people  were  beaten  and  slaughtered,  and  Fulke  and 
the  rest  rode  away  at  full  speed. 

When  they  had  left  their  pursuers  far  in  the 
distance,  the)-  dismounted  and  walked  to  aa  abbey, 
where  Fulke  left  his  brethren  and  the  rest,  and,  in 
the  guise  of  a  monk,  limping  on  one  foot  and  sup- 
porting himself  on  a  staff,  awaited  the  arrival  of 
the  king's  men.  Who,  shortly  coming  up,  asked 
him  if  it  was  so  that  he  had  seen  any  armed  knights 
pass  that  way.  "  Yea,"  he  replied,  "  and  may  God 
repay  them  the  hurt  they  have  done  me!  Seven 
of  them  on  horse  and  fifteen  afoot  came  along 
even  now,  and  because  I  could  noi,  by  reason  that 
1  am  so  weak,  move  quickly  enough,  they  threw 
me  down  in  passing  over  me,  and  well-nigh 
wounded  me  to  death."  The  king's  men  thanked 
the  old  lame  monk,  and  hurried  away  in  chase,  till 
they  were  lost  to  view.  Rut  presently  Fulke  dis- 
cerned eleven  knights,  well  mounted  on  foreign 
horses  of  price,  approaching ;  and  as  they  came  up 
to  him,  their  leader  said  in  derision  :  "  Look  at  this 
great  fat  monk!  His  belly,  1  warrant,  would  hold 
two  gallons,** 

Fulke's  spirit  rose  within  him,  and  suddenly 
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lifting  his  staff,  he  struck  the  speaker  to  the  earth, 
and  his  companions,  who  had  kept  watch  at  the 
abbey  gates,  Bew  to  his  aid,  seized  and  bound  the 
knights,  locked  them  up  in  the  porter's  lodge ;  and, 
leaping  on  their  horses,  Fulke  and  his  attendants 
drew  not  rein  till  they  reached  Huggeford,  where 
Sir  Waiter  de  Huggetord,  that  was  Fulke  s  kins- 
man, entertained  them. 

Now  let  us  speak  of  a  stranger  adventure  than 
all  that  befell  him.  When  he  had  been  with  his 
company  at  Huggeford  a  certain  space,  came  a  secret 
messenger  from  Hubert  le  Botiler,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbur)%  praying  him  to  wait  upon  his  grace,  as 
he  had  matters  of  great  moment  to  confer  with  him 
upon. 

So  Fulke  returned  to  Kent,  and  leaving  the 
Others  in  the  forest,  he  and  his  brother  William  in 
the  guise  of  merchants  repaired  to  Canterbury,  and 
to  the  primate's  palace.  His  grace  shewed  Fulke 
how  his  brother  Theobald  le  Botiler,  that  had 
espoused  a  very  rich  lady,  and  the  most  beautiful 
in  all  England,  Dame  Maud  de  Caus,  was  deceased, 
and  how  the  king  was  seeking  to  win  his  widow  to 
his  mistress  ;  but  she  had  taken  sanctuary  there,  and 
was  now  beneath  his  roof.  He  said,  **  I  pray  you, 
good  friend  Fulke,  and  on  my  benediction  com- 
mand you,  to  take  her  to  wife."  And  Fulke,  see- 
ing that  she  was  good,  and  fair,  and  of  honourable 
repute,  and  had  in  Ireland  many  strong  castles  and 
other  possessions,  after  counsel  with  his  brother 
William  taken,  assented ;  and  the  imion  was  pri- 
vately solemnized  by  the  archbishop  himself  within 
the  palace.    And  after  two  days,  Fulke,  leaving  his 
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bride  in  sanctuary,  proceeded  to  the  forest,  where 
Fulke  made  known  to  his  brethren  and  friends  what 
he  had  done:  who  made  merry  over  the  adven- 
ture, and  in  sport  called  him  husband,  deman(Jing 
whether  he  had  a  mind  to  bring  his  fair  lady  to 
castle  or  to  wood. 

No  sooner  was  he  joined  in  wedlock  to  the  sister- 
in-law  of  the  archbishop,  than  he  learned  tidings 
which  carried  him  incontinently  to  the  north  country. 
For  a  certain  ribald  knight  of  those  parts,  named 
Peter  de  Bruvile»  under  colour  of  being  Fulke  Fitz- 
warin,  was  sorely  oppressing  the  honest  ]>«  o[)le 
dwelling  on  the  borders,  and  dishonouring  Fulke's 
fair  fame  ;  and  in  especial  he  understood  that  this 
Peter  de  Bruvile,  with  his  troop,  had  broken  the 
house  of  Robert  Fitz-Sampson,  that  was  a  friend 
to  Fulke  and  had  done  him  many  courtesies,  and 
held  the  place,  person. iiiug  and  discrediting  him. 
For,  let  it  be  ever  held  in  remembrance,  Fulke 
was  in  arms  only  against  the  king,  and  no  robber 
or  murderer. 

On  the  night  then  that  he  and  his  company 
reached  the  dwelling-place  of  Robert  Fitz-Sampson, 
he  bad  the  others  stay  behind  in  readiness,  and 
clomb  over  the  fence,  where  he  heard  sounds  of 
mirth  and  revelry ;  and  looking  by  stealth  through 
a  casement,  he  beheld  those  caiiiils  in  the  hall 
feasting  and  making  merry,  their  visages  masked, 
and  Robert  Fitz-Sampson  and  his  lady,  and  their 
household,  bound  in  one  comer.  He  listened 
awhile,  and  the  men  addressed  their  chief  as  Sir 
Fulke,  and  ihe  lady  piteously  cried  out  to  him, 
saying,  "  Ah,  Sir  Fulke  1  for  God's  mercy,  i  never 
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did  you  hurt,  but  have  alway  loved  you  to  my 
power." 

He  heard  no  more,  but  rose  to  his  feet,  and  all 
alone  he  went  forward,  sword  in  hand,  crying, 
"  Now,  peace !  I  command  you,  all  that  be  here 
present,  and  no  one  stir  the  least !  "  And  he  sware 
a  great  oath  that  if  any  amongst  them  should  move, 
he  would  hew  him  into  small  pieces.  So  they  were 
awe-stricken. 

*•  Now,"  quoth  he,  '*  which  of  you  causes  him- 
self to  be  called  Fulke  ? " 

'*  Sir,"  said  Peter  de  Bruvile,  "  I  am  a  knight, 
and  am  called  Fulke." 

"By  God!  Sir  Fulke,"  exclaimed  he,  "rise  up 
quickly  and  unbind  this  esquire  and  his  lady,  and 
die  rest,  and  bind  well  in  their  room  all  your  com- 
panions, or  you  shall  be  the  first  to  lose  your 
head." 

Peter  did  as  he  was  bidden  ;  and  when  he  iiad 
bound  well  all  his  crew,  Fulke  commanded  him  to 
cut  off  their  heads,  every  each  one ;  and  so  he  did. 

Then  Fulke  said  to  him  :  "  You  recreant  knight, 
that  cause  yourself  to  be  called  by  my  name,  you 
lie  therein.  I  am  Fulke,  and  that  I  shall  make  you 
Speedily  know,  for  I  will  requite  you  for  procuring 
me  the  repute  of  a  robber."  And  thereupon  he 
smote  his  head  off  likewise. 

And  when  he  had  accomplished  all  this,  he 
called  his  companions,  and  they  saw  what  had  been 
done.  And  they  presendy  sat  together  at  supper, 
and  communed  on  this  strange  accident  and  this 
deceit,  which  had  so  unjustly  brought  into  disfavour 
the  name  of  Fitzwarin ;  and  Fulke  saved  Robert 
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Fitz- Sampson  and  his  family  and  his  treasure,  that 
none  was  lost. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  lady,  that  was  the  primate's 
sister-in-law,  had  been  delivered  of  a  daughter  in 
sanctuary,  and  had  then  repaired  to  Sir  Walter  de 
Huggeford  ;  and  she  lay  now  at  Huggeford  and 
now  at  Alderbury,  until  King  John,  who  had  spies 
upon  her,  holding  her  in  enmity  by  reason  of  her 
marriage,  obliged  her  to  take  refuge  in  Shrewsbury, 
where,  in  the  church  of  Our  Lady,  she  gave  birth 
to  a  second  daughter ;  and  so  straitly  was  this 
unhappy  lady  watched,  that  when  she  was  now 
again  in  travail,  her  child  was  born  to  her  in  a  mean 
cottage  on  the  mountains  of  Wales,  and  baptized 
in  the  Maiden's  Well  below  ;  and  the  mother  was 
so  weak,  that  she  was  carried  to  the  Grange  at 
Caer-y-genant 

But  Fulke,  on  his  part,  was  more  than  ever  rest* 
less,  and  the  thought  of  Morris  Fitz- Roger  and  his 
lost  patrimony  rankled  in  his  bosom  ;  and  shortly 
after  his  visit  to  the  north,  and  worthy  chastise- 
ment of  P^ter  de  Bruvile  and  his  crew,  he  resolved 
to  make  once  more  his  way  to  Alderbury,  where 
he  lay  with  his  comrades  in  the  forest  near  the 
river-side,  in  a  thick  coppice,  and  was  unseen  of 
any.  Who  to  John  de  Raunpaygne,  one  of  the 
trustiest  of  his  friends,  thus  spake : 

"  John,  you  know  something  of  minstrelsy ;  dare 
you  go  to  Whittington,  and  oUcr  to  play  before 
Morris  Fitz- Roger,  to  the  intent  that  we  may  wise 
what  hedoeth?  " 

"  Yea,"  answered  John  de  Raunpaygne,  and  took 
a  ceruiii  herb ;  and  putting  it  into  his  mouth,  his 
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face  swelled  and  grew  discoloured,  so  that  his  own 
people  scarce  knew  whether  it  were  he  or  no* 
Then  he  donned  such  raiment  as  a  poor  man  might 

wt:ar,  and  took  his  instrument,  and  put  a  staff  in 
his  hand,  and  came  to  Whittinc^ton. 

The  porter  led  him  in  to  Sir  Morris,  who  asked 
him  where  he  was  bom ;  and  he  replied,  in  the 
Marches  of  Scotland.  He  demanded  uf  him  what 
news  he  had. 

"  Sir,"  quoth  he,  "  I  know  none,  save  of  Sir 
Fulke  Fitzwarin,  that  was  slain  of  late,  in  com- 
mitdng  a  trespass  in  the  house  of  Sir  Robert  Fitz- 
Sampson." 

Say  you  so  .'^ "  quoth  Sir  Morris. 

**  Yea,  truly,"  replied  the  minstrel;  "all  the  folk 
of  the  country  speak  of  it" 

And  Sir  Morris  was  right  fain  of  this  good  news, 
and  gave  the  minstrel  a  cup  of  fine  silver  in  reward. 

John  learned  that  Sir  Morris  would  undertake 
next  day  a  journey  to  Shrewsbury  with  a  small 
company,  and  hastened  back  to  his  master  with 
the  tidings ;  and  Fulke  and  certain  of  his  band, 
placing  themselves  in  the  way,  slew  Sir  Morris  and 
all  his  knights  that  were  with  him.  But  when  Sir 
Morris  first  espied  Fulke,  he  knew  him  by  his  arms, 
and  cried  out,  "  Now  I  am  assured  that  all  minstrels 
are  liars."  Thus,  notwithstanding,  by  so  many 
fewer  enemies  had  Fulke. 

He  gave  the  king  no  rest,  and  took  side  with 
Owen,  prince  of  Wales,  against  him  ;  and  now  that 
Sir  Morris  Fitz- Roger  was  dead,  he  re-entered  into 
his  patrimony,  that  had  come  to  his  house  by 
Melette  of  the  White  Laund.    But  it  so  fortuned 
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that  in  one  of  the  battles  that  he  had  against  the 
king's  knights,  Sir  Audulf  de  Bracy  was  taken,  and 
led  to  Shrewsbuiy,  where  the  king  was ;  and  the 
king  sware  that  he  should  be  hanged 

John  de  Raunpaygne  dyed  his  body  and  face  as 
black  as  jet,  attired  himself  richly,  and  with  a  tabor 
slung  round  his  neck,  rode  on  a  fair  palfrey  to 
Shrewsbury. 

When  he  was  brought  before  the  king's  grace, 

the  king  asked  him  who  he  was  and  where  he  was 
born. 

*'  Sir,"  quoth  he,  "  I  am  an  Ethiopian  minstrel, 
bom  in  Ethiopia." 

"  Are  all  the  people  in  that  land  of  your  colour  ? 

demanded  his  grace. 

*'  Yea,  my  lord,"  John  replied,  both  men  and 
women." 

"What  do  they  say  in  foreign  lands  of  me, 

pry  thee  ?  " 

"  Sir,  they  say  truly  that  you  are  the  most  re- 
nowned king  in  all  Christendom,  and  it  is  for  that 
I  am  come  to  see  you.*' 

"  Fair  sir,"  quoth  the  king,  •*  you  are  welcome.'* 

*'  Sir  my  lord,"  returned  John,  *'  many  thanks." 

After  the  king  had  gone  to  rest,  Sir  Henry  de 
Auddey,  constable  of  Shrewsbury  castle,  desirenl  to 
see  the  black  minstrd,  and  summoned  him  to  his 
chamber,  where  they  made  mirth  with  wine  and 
melody,  until  Sir  Henry  suddenly  said,  "  Go  fetch 
Sir  Audulf  de  Bracy,  that  he  may  have  a  good  time, 
ere  he  dies  on  the  morrow  in  the  morning."  And 
then  they  all  discoursed  together;  and  presently 
John  sang  a  song  that  Sir  Audulf  was  wunt  to  sing. 
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and  Sir  Audulf  gazed  at  him  and  knew  him»  but 
made  no  sign.    When  Sir  Henry  called  for  the 

cup,  John  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  passed  it  to  him, 
but  unseen  threw  thereinto  a  powder,  which  caused 
all  that  partook  of  the  drink  to  fall  asleep ;  and 
each  drank  after  Sir  Henry  save  John  and  Sir 
Audulf :  who,  when  the  rest  were  slumbering,  tore 
up  the  table  linen,  and  descended  through  a  case- 
ment to  the  river-side  beneath,  and  escaped  to 
Whtttington,  where  Fulke  lay,  and  welcomed  them 
very  joyfully. 

When  the  king  perceived  th;it  Fulke  waxed  so 
powerful  in  Wales,  he  sent  letters  to  Prince  Owen, 
who  had  wedded  his  sister  Joan,  and  prayed  him  to 
banish  that  felon  from  his  court,  or  that,  if  so  he 
would  deliver  to  him  the  body  of  Fulke,  he  would 
restore  him  all  his  lands  which  his  ancestors,  the 
kings  of  England,  had  at  any  time  afore  from  his 
lordship  taken.  Prince  Owen  shewed  the  letters  to 
his  wife,  who  privately  let  Fulke  understand  that 
her  lord  meditated  coming  to  accord  with  the  king. 

Then  Fulke  sent  his  wife  under  charge  of  his 
cousin  Baldwin  de  Hodnet  to  Canterbury,  and  com- 
mended her  to  the  care  of  the  archbishop,  her 
brother-in-law,  and  with  his  four  brothers,  and  Sir 
Audulf  de  Bracy  and  John  de  Raunpaygne,  all 
armed,  he  repaired  to  the  prince  at  Balaha. 

**Sir,"  quoth  he,  "I  have  served  you  to  my 
power  right  loyally :  but  now  one  knows  not  in 
whom  to  put  trust,  for  you  have  received  the  king's 
letters,  whereof  you  have  said  to  me  nought;  and 
in  regard  of  the  great  promises  that  his  grace 
therein  makes,  you  intend  to  betray  me.*' 
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**  Fulke,"  the  prince  replied,  "  remain  with  me ; 
for  indeed  I  had  no  thought  of  deserting  you." 

Sir,'*  Fulke  returned  once  more,  *'  I  believe  it 
full  well,  yet  will  I  not  in  any  wise  stay  here**' 

They  quitted  Wales  accordingly,  Fulke  and  his 
company,  and  journeyed  till  they  came  to  Dover, 
where  Baldwin  de  Hodnet  advised  them  that  he  had 
left  the  Lady  Maud  in  safe  keeping  with  the  arch- 
bishop at  Canterbury;  and  then  they  put  to  sea, 
and  landed  in  France. 

The  French  king,  that  was  named  Philip,  received 
the  knights  of  England  courteously,  and  they  took 
part  in  certain  jousts,  which  were  at  that  time  held 
in  the  fair  city  of  Paris.  The  French  knights  bare 
themselves  well,  but  the  strangers  overcame  them 
at  all  points,  and  in  especial  Sir  Fulke  was  marked 
of  the  king  for  his  prowess*  Of  whom  the  king 
demanded  his  name,  and  he  said,  **  Sir,  I  am  called 
Sir  Amis  du  Bois."  Then  King  Philip  asked  him 
if  he  knew  in  England  a  knight  named  Sir  Fulke 
Fitzwarin,  and  what  his  appearance  and  stature 
were,  for  his  fame  had  spread  widely  abroad.  Sir 
Fulke  replied  that  he  knew  him  well,  and  that  he 
was  much  of  his  height;  and  King  I'hilip  was 
very  gracious  unto  him  and  the  other  knights  of 
England. 

But  when  King  John  found  that  Sir  Audulf  de 

Bracy  had  been  set  free,  and  that  Sir  Fulke  and 
his  brothers  had  left  England,  and  had  gone  to  the 
court  of  his  cousin,  the  king  of  France,  he  wrote 
letters  to  King  Philip,  urging  him  to  drive  Sir  Fulke 
Fitzwarin  from  his  realm.  Then,  for  that  he  knew 
not  that  Sir  Amis  da  Bois  was  verily  Sir  Fulke,  he 
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returned  answer  that  he  had  no  such  knight  in  his 
land.  But  came  Sir  Fulke  presently  unto  him,  and 
craved  liberty  to  ga  The  king  asked  him  what 
more  he  needed  to  his  full  content ;  and  Sir  Fulke 
shewed  him  that  he  had  news  requiring  him  to 
return  hom(^ 

Said  the  king,  **  Sir  Amis  du  Bois,  I  think  that 
you  be  Sir  Fulke  Fitzwarin ! " 

**  Truly,  my  lord,  it  is  so,"  quoth  he. 

King  Philip  said,  "  You  shall  dwell  with  me,  and 
you  shall  have  richer  lands  than  ever  you  had  in 
England." 

But  Sir  Fulke  excused  himself,  pleading  that  he 
was  not  worthy  to  receive  lands  of  another  that 
could  not  hold  his  own  heritage ;  and  he  took  leave 
of  King  Philip,  he  and  his  people,  and  came  down 
to  the  sea,  where  he  espied  a  ship,  whereof  he  asked 
the  mariner  his  name.  He  said  that  it  waii  Mador, 
and  that  he  was  a  Russian  born. 

"  Mador,"  quoth  Sir  Fulke,  "  know  you  well  how 
to  carry  folk  from  r^on  to  region  in  safety  ?  " 

Mador  said,  "  Yea." 

**  Indeed,"  said  Sir  Fulke,  "you  have  a  perilous 
calling.  Tell  me  now,  what  death  did  thy  father 
die?" 

'*He  was  drowned  in  the  sea,"  answered  the 

other;  "and  so  my  grandfather,  and  his  father,  so 
far  back  as  I  can  tell." 

Sir  Fulke  deemed  him  bold  to  go  to  sea  ;  and  the 
mariner  looked  at  him,  and  said  again,  "  Where  did 
thy  father  die,  and  thy  grandfather,  and  his  father, 
and  the  rest,  prythuc?" 

"Verily,"  said  Sir  Fulke,  "in  their  beds,  I  trow." 
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**  Truly,  sir,"  answered  and  said  Mador,  "  since  all 
your  lineage  so  died,  I  marvel  that  you  dare  go  to 
bed    But  every  creature,  sir,  will  have  that  death 

that  is  destined  for  him." 

Sir  Fulke  owned  this  to  be  true,  and  he  caused 
Mador  to  build  him  a  strong  ship,  and  he  hoisted  his 
flag  thereon;  and  they  sailed  along  the  coast  of 
England  till  they  met  another  ship,  wherein  were 
many  knights,  whereof  one  challenged  them.  Mador 
said  that  the  ship  was  his :  but  the  knight  replied 
that  he  lied,  for  it  carried  the  arms  of  Sir  Fulke 
Fitzwarin,  and  commanded  him  to  deliver  up  the 
body  of  that  traitor.  But  Sir  Fulke  drew  alongside 
the  ship,  and  took  all  the  treasure  therein,  and  then 
let  the  sea  enter,  so  that  it  sank.  Onward  thence 
they  sailed,  doing  hurt  to  none  save  the  king's  ships, 
and  came  to  Scotland,  where  they  went  on  land  to 
seek  victuals. 

They  saw  a  boy  tending  sheep  ;  and  he  led  them 
into  a  cavern  underground,  and  there  left  them,  and 
went  outside  and  blew  a  horn,  that  his  servant  on 
the  mountain  might  hear  him,  quoth  he,  and  bring 
food.  The  boy  blew  six  moots,  and  returned  ;  and 
presently  entered  six  great  and  tall  clowns  and  fierce, 
clad  in  coarse  and  filthy  tabards,  and  each  in  his 
hand  a  great  stafT.  Sir  Fulke  misliked  their  de- 
meanour, but  was  silent.  They  went  into  an  inner 
chamber,  and  anon  they  presented  themselves  in 
rich  garments  of  scarlet  and  green  and  shoes  cf 
orfrey,  and  no  king  could  be  more  magnificent ;  and 
they  saluted  Sir  Fulke  and  his  friends.  Then  was 
broiiirht  unto  them  an  exceeding  costly  chessboard, 
with  chessmen  of  gold  and  silver ;  and  they  invited 
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the  Strangers  to  play.  Each  lost  by  turn,  till  it  fell 
to  Sir  Fulke  to  have  a  game. 

The  fiercest  of  the  clowns  said  to  him,  **  Will  you 
play?" 

"  Nay,"  replied  he. 

"  You  must  play  or  wrestle,"  quoth  the  clown. 

"  In  good  faith,"  replied  the  other,  "  there  you 
lie,  shepherd;  but  I  will  play  with  you  in  the 
manner  that  I  have  learned."  And  he  leaped  up, 
and  drew  his  sword,  and  he  smote  the  heads  of  all 
the  six  clowns  from  their  shoulders. 

Thereupon  he  looked  around  and  found  a  chamber, 
where  an  old  woman  sat  with  a  horn  in  her  hand, 
and  often  she  tried  to  blow  it,  yet  could  not.  Sir 
Fulke  asked  her  what  booted  the  horn,  if  she  could 
not  sound  it.  She  said  that  if  it  were  sounded, 
succour  would  come  to  her  in  abundance.  He 
took  the  horn  and  passed  thence  into  yet  another 
chamber,  where  were  seven  damsels,  very  sump- 
tuously attired,  and  working  rich  embroidery. 
They  cast  themselves  on  their  knees,  and  sued  for 
mercy.  He  lifted  them  up,  and  demanded  who  and 
whence  they  were. 

One  said ;  *'  1  am  the  daughter  of  Aunflorreis 
of  Orkney,  and  my  lord  dwelleth  in  Castle  Bagot,  in 
Orkney ;  and  it  happened  that  as  I  and  these  other 
damsels,  and  certain  knights  of  our  acquaintance, 
took  a  boat  on  a  time  to  solace  ourselves  on  the  sea, 
the  seven  sons  of  the  old  woman  that  you  have  seen 
came  upon  us  in  a  ship,  and  slew  our  people,  and 
seized  us,  and  dishonoured  our  bodies.  Whereupon 
we  pray  you  to  set  us  free." 

And  Sir  Fulke  took  them  to  his  ship,  and  all  the 
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victuals,  riches,  and  armour  that  he  found  in  the 
cavern,  with  the  haubergeon  that  he  ever  after 
prized  above  all  other  things  to  htm  pertaining*  and 
would  neither  give  nor  sell  to  any.  And  when  the 
ship  was  laden,  he  went  again  on  land  with  his 
company,  and  blew  the  horn  that  the  old  woman 
had  had  in  her  keeping,  and  all  the  thieves  of  the 
country,  two  hundred  or  more,  thronged  toward 
them;  and  they  slew  them,  that  there  were  no 
thieves  in  that  country  afterward. 

Sir  Fulke  left  Scotland,  and  voyaged  to  many 
other  lands,  and  saw  great  wonders,  whereof  the 
rarest  was  the  dragon  that  ate  htmian  flesh  and 
slept  on  a  couch  of  fine  gold,  for  his  nature  was 
so  hot,  and  the  nature  of  gold  was  to  be  cold  ;  and 
this  monster  kept  a  fair  damsel  prisoner,  that  was 
daughter  to  the  duke  of  Carthage.  Whom  Sir 
Fulke,  after  he  had  slain  the  dragon,  restored  to 
her  father ;  and  the  duke  was  full  glad,  and  offered 
her  to  him  in  marriage,  with  all  his  whole  dukedom. 
But  Sir  Fulke  refused,  and  sailed  away  toward 
England ;  and  landing  at  Dover,  where  he  left  his 
ship,  repaired  to  the  forest  of  Windsor,  where  the 
king  lay. 

Now,  Sir  Fulke  well  knew  that  great  forest,  and 
when  they  came  thereunto,  they  heard  horns  blow, 
whereby  they  judged  that  the  king  would  htmt  that 
day.  Sir  Fulke  bad  his  company  tarry  behind, 
and  very  richly  armed  he  rode  alone  to  see  what 
tidings  he  could  gain  of  the  king.  For  it  entered 
into  his  thought  to  challenge  the  king  for  his  dis< 
inheritance. 

He  presently  met  a  charcoal-burner  with  a  triblet 
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in  his  hand,  and  he  changed  clothes  with  him,  and 
gave  him  ten  besants  to  his  pay,  bidding  him  keep 
secrecy.  He  sat  by  his  fire,  blowing  the  embers, 
and  drawing  the  wood  together,  when  anon  came 
up  the  king  on  foot,  attended  by  ihrce  knights,  for 
the  rest  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  forest,  who 
demanded  of  him  if  he  had  seen  stag  or  roe.  He 
said  that  he  had  seen  a  su^,  and  it  had  long  horns, 
and  if  his  grace  pleased,  he  would  lead  him  whither 
it  had  gone.  The  king  and  his  knights,  all  afoot, 
followed  the  charcoal-burner  until  he  came  to  a  great 
thicket ;  and  he  prayed  the  king  to  wait,  while  he 
beat  the  thicket,  and  made  the  stag  run  his  way. 

Forth  he  sprang  into  the  coppice,  hastily  gathered 
his  following,  and  throwing  aside  the  charcoal- 
burner's  blouse,  took  the  king  and  his  attendants 
prisoners. 

"Sir  king,"  said  he,  "now  I  have  you  in  my 

power ;  and  such  judgment  will  I  exercise  on  you  as 
you  would  on  me,  if  you  had  taken  me." 

The  king  trembled  with  fear,  and  begged  his  life, 
which  Sir  Fulke  only  granted  when  his  grace,  in 
presence  ol  his  knights  that  were  with  him,  swore 
to  fulfil  his  covenant,  restoring  him  all  his  heritage 
and  goods  whatsoever,  and  suffering  him  thereafter 
to  dwell  at  home  in  peace  with  such  security  as  he 
should  think  di  to  require. 

But  as  soon  as  the  king  had  returned  to  Windsor, 
he  went  from  his  oath,  and  despatched  a  force  of 
knights,  under  Sir  James  of  Normandy,  to  take 
Sir  Fulke  wherever  they  could  find  htm.  John  de 
Raunpaygne,  Sir  Fulke's  trusty  and  well  beloved 
friend,  gave  warning  of  their  approach,  and  they  set 
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Upon  them  and  slew  all  save  Sir  James  of  Normandy ; 
and  Sir  James  of  Normandy  they  bound  and  gagged, 
and  Sir  Fulke  changed  armour  with  him,  and  the 
rest  clad  themselves  in  the  armour  of  the  king  s 
men,  and  went  to  the  king ;  and  when  they  had 
delivered  to  him  Sir  James  of  Normandy,  whom  he 
deemed  from  his  armour  to  be  Sir  Fulke,  saluted 
him,  and  took  their  leave. 

The  king  was  exceeding  angry  when  he  perceived 
how  he  had  been  over-reached,  and  sent  out  a  larger 
troop  of  horsemen  in  pursuit  of  those  oudaws,  who, 
being  suddenly  surprised,  narrowly  escaped  capture ; 
and  Sir  Fulke  was  sorely  wounded,  so  that  they 
were  fain  to  carry  him  away,  and  his  brother 
William  remained  a  prisoner. 

This  was  the  gravest  misadventure  that  had 
hitherto  befallen  Sir  Fulke,  more  especially  since 
he  might  not  at  that  time  rescue  his  brother,  but 
was  taken  on  shipboard,  and  with  his  companions 
visited  many  countries,  acquiring  great  riches.  Yet 
he  longed  sore  to  return  to  England,  and  compass, 
if  he  might,  the  deliverance  of  his  brother,  if  he 
were  not  already  dead.  And  when  they  had  again 
set  foot  on  their  native  soil,  he  and  the  rest,  and 
John  de  Raunpagyne,  had  found  that  William  Fitz- 
warin  was  yet  the  kings  prisoner,  and  lay  at 
Westminster,  well  guarded,  they  brought  up  their 
ship  as  close  as  they  could  to  the  city,  and  in  the 
guise  of  mariners  took  means  to  deliver  him,  and 
to  take  him  to  their  ship,  which  set  sail  for  Brittany. 

There  they  spent  half  a  year  or  more  with  Sir 
Fulke's  kinsfolk ;  and  Sir  Fulke,  still  intent  on 
visiting  the  king  with  sharp  reprisal  for  his  treachery, 
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at  the  end  of  this  time  resolved  that  nothing  should 
hinder  him  from  landing  once  more  in  England; 

and  he  secretly  came  to  the  New  Forest,  which  was 
to  him  right  familiar,  and  the  king  hunted  the  boar 
in  that  forest  with  six  knights,  his  attendants.  The 
cudaws  seized  them  all,  carried  them  to  their  ship, 
and  put  out  to  sea.  The  king  promised  to  grant 
Sir  Fulke  his  peace,  and  to  restore  his  castle  of 
Whitington  and  aU  his  lands  to  him,  and  to  leave 
the  six  knights  as  hostages  until  the  pardon  was 
sealed.  Which  admitted  to  the  king's  peace  Sir 
Fulke  and  his  four  brethren,  and  sundry  others  his 
companions  in  arms ;  and  Sir  Fulke  and  his  three 
brethren  submitted  themselves  to  the  king  at  West- 
minster, at  his  return  from  his  duchy  of  Normandy, 
and  were  there  received  back  into  grace  with  much 
pomp,  in  the  presence  of  the  Earl  Marshal  of 
England,  the  Earl  of  Chester,  and  many  other  earls, 
barons,  and  clergy.  Whereat  Hubert  de  Botiler, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  that  had  ever  been  good 
fnend  to  Sir  Fulke,  unfeignedly  rejoiced. 

Sir  Fulke  came  home  at  length  to  Whittington, 
where  he  found  the  Lady  Maud  his  wife  and  their 
children,  to  his  great  joy,  and  they  lived  together  in 
much  honour;  and  their  daughter  Eva,  when  his 
wife  Joan  was  dead,  that  was  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  England,  married  the  prince  of  Wales.  But 
Sir  Fulke,  remembering  him  of  his  sins  against  God 
in  the  slaughter  of  many  people,  and  other  grave 
trespasses,  built  to  the  glory  of  Our  Lady  near 
Alderbury,  in  a  wood  on  the  Severn,  the  New 
Abbey,  in  which,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  he  and  his 
lady,  the  Lady  Maud,  were  buried ;  and  after  him 
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his  son,  that  was  likewise  named  Fulke,  remained 
in  the  ktng*s  peace  all  his  days»  and  was  a  valiant 

knight  in  his  service,  that  was,  besides,  by  reason  of 
his  broad  domains  and  puissant  kindred,  a  lord  of 
great  weight  and  worship. 
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[71l£r,  like  the  folUmnn^  article^  is  a  fourteenth 

century  miHstref  s  tale  of  the  forest,  but  of  a  differcrit 
structure  and  drift,  and  seems  to  pourtray  some  holy 
faiker,  who  dwelled  in  the  silvan  wilds  with  every 
outward  appearance  of  poverty  and  asceticism^  while 
ke  covertly  appropriated  the  kinsfs  deer,  and  pro- 
vided himself  luit/i  plenty  of  pood  iviuc  and  ale.  The 
scene  of  the  interview  is  laid  in  tiie  once  vast  forest 
of  Sherwood  in  Nottinghamshire,  where  Edward 
has  lost  his  way,  and  is  separated  from  his  corn- 
pa  mo  us  in  a  Iiuiiling  excursion. 

The  ''King  and  t/ie  Hermit "  is  professedly  derived 
by  the  reciter  from  an  existing  and  probably  longer 
text,  which  he  terms  "  the  romance!^  and  to  a  copy  of 
which  we  are  eU  present  unable  to  refer.  The  version 
which  we  possess  is  incomplete  at  the  end,  and  not 
more  than  a  single  manuscript  of  it  is  known.  It 
is  exceedingly  graphic  and  clever — unusually  so  for 
the  period,  and  the  writer  was  a  person  of  no  mean 
dt'scriptii'c  and  humorous  poiver.  The  niaujicr  in 
which  the  disguised  king  gradually  draws  out  the 
hermit,  and  makes  him  reveal  his  poctching  exploits, 
is  remarkably  dramatic  and  amusing;  and  the  casual 
preservation  of  the  name  of  the  hermit s  boy-servant 
in^rts  to  the  whole  an  interesting  verisimilitude* 

22J 
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In  the  portion  wkick  is  unfortunately  deficient 
the  stalwart  friar  proceeded  no  doubt  to  courts  and 

was  well  received.  The  king  was  apparently  at 
Nottingham,  tlie  town  more  than  once  cited  in  tlie 
story ;  and  thither  his  entertainer  would  of  course 
refmr.    It  must  have  heen  a  curious  meeting. 

We  perceive  thcU  the  theatre  of  the  present  adven- 
ture was  Sherwood ;  and  tlic  monarch  concerned  may 
be  safely  presumed  to  have  been  Edward  the  Second. 
It  was  during^  that  prince's  Nottinghamshire  progress 
in  1323  that  the  circumstance  may  have  occurred^ 
and  we  have  been  consequently  induced  to  consider 
this  legend  as  allied  to  the  Robin  Hood  series. 

The  winning  affability  of  our  kings  where  no 
political  principle  was  directly  involved^  and  where 
majesty  was  (as  it  were)  on  furlough,  form  the  Sasis 
of  7iujnerotis  traditions  and  a  fruitful  theme  for 
anecdote.  The  ea  rlicr  incidents  of  this  class  illustrate 
in  a  very  valuable  and  opportune  manner  certain 
traits  which  used  to  be  considered  beneath  the  cog- 
nisance of  the  historian. 

It  is  observable,  in  the  account  of  his  mode  of  life 
which  the  hermit  gives  to  his  unhnown  visitor,  that 
Sherwood  Forest  cU  all  events  was  protected  in  the 
Plantagenet  time  by  keepers  and  foresters,  and  thcU 
the  friar  was  obliged  to  conduct  his  contraband 
operations  after  dusk. 

This  may  serve  in  a  measure  to  corroborate  the 
authenticity  of  one  or  two  of  the  Robin  Hood  stories^ 
iv/itre  affrays  with  the  officers  of  the  Crown  are 
related ;  but  these  functionaries  would,  as  a  rule, 
exercise  a  sound  discretion  by  giving  Robin  and  his 
men  a  wide  berth. 
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The  reader  of  '*  Ivanhoe  **  will  easily  recognise  the 
"  King  and  the  HermU  "  as  ike  foundation  of  an 
episode  in  thai  novel.     The  old  fabliau,  wkick  we 

liere  reproduce  for  the  first  time  in  a  legible  shape ^ 
was  originally  inserted  in  a  publication  printed  during 
Scotis  lifetime^  and  in  fact  in  \Z\  2,  just  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Waverley  series^ 

Jesus  that  is  King  of  heaven  bring  to  a  good 
end  all  such  as  follow  the  minstrels  calling,  and 
tell  passing  strange  adventures,  gladdening  the 
hearts  of  men,  as  they  sit  at  meat,  and  drink  the 

red  wine ! 

I  will  sing  of  an  accident  that  befell  a  certain  king, 
if  you  will  hearken  unto  me. 

It  happened  in  good  Edward's  time,  that  his  grace 
went  to  Sherwood  to  solace  himself  with  hunting 
the  deer,  and  with  raising  the  great  hart  among  the 
coppices  and  on  the  moors. 

And  when  the  king's  men  had  dispersed  them- 
selves about,  and  returned  to  his  grace  to  report  to 
him  what  they  had  seen,  his  grace  asked  them  in 
manner  following :  "  Fellows,  where  ye  have  been, 
in  what  places  have  ye  seen  most  game  ?  " 

To  whom  they  answered,  sinking  on  knee : 
"  Everywhere,  east  and  west,  lord,  there  is  of  game 
great  plenty.  Ere  the  sun  go  down,  we  can  shew 
your  grace  two  thousand  head." 

An  old  forester  drew  near,  and,  "  Forsooth,  lord," 
quoth  he,  "  I  saw  under  the  greenwood  tree  a  deer, 
and  such  large  antlers  as  he  bare  I  never  of  my 
days  beheld  before." 

"Lo!"  said  our  king,  then,     I  will  grant  unto 
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thee  a  royal  pension  to  thy  life's  end,  if  so  thou  wilt 
bring  me  that-ta*' 

On  the  morrow,  betimes,  they  set  out,  the  king 

anJ  his  men,  with  dogs  and  horses  and  trusty  bows  ; 
and  to  the  greenwood  are  they  bound  ;  and  when 
they  came  thither,  they  spread  their  nets  and  their 
gins,  each  archer  standing  by  his  tree,  bow  in  hand. 

Then  they  gave  three  blasts  on  the  bugle-horns, 
and  uncoupled  the  hounds  ;  and  the  hounds  ran  as 
though  they  were  mad,  and  started  the  game  out  of 
the  covers. 

The  king  and  his  men  followed  with  shouts  and 

blowing  of  horns  through  the  forest,  over  hill  and 
dale,  through  thick  and  thin.  The  king  rode  on  a 
good  horse ;  but  the  beast  began  to  tire,  for  his  grace 
had  been  in  the  saddle  from  midday  till  evening  : 
and  he  fell  behind  the  rest  a  little,  to  let  his  courser 
breathe,  till  at  last  he  was  left  alone,  and  knew  not 
where  he  was.    And  the  night  began  to  draw  on. 

The  king  thought  within  himself :  **  While  there 
is  still  light,  it  will  be  better  to  take  shelter  under 
some  tree  ;  for  if  it  grows  dark,  and  I  fall  into  a  pit, 
my  horse  and  I  were  in  evil  case.  I  have  heard 
poor  men  call  on  St  Julian  to  lend  them  good 
harbouring,  and  he  has  listened  to  their  prayer. 
St.  Julian,  as  I  am  a  true  knight,  send  me  grace  this 
same  evening  to  meet  with  some  abiding  place ! 
Every  year  that  I  live  I  will  make  offering  to  yield 
poor  folk  shelter  for  thy  sake ! " 

Now  not  much  farther  had  our  king  ridden,  when 
he  became  aware  of  a  light  in  the  distance,  where 
the  wood  waxed  thinner ;  and  as  he  approached,  he 
saw  that  it  was  some  hermitage  or  chapel. 
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"  Now,  by  St.  Julian,  good  speed  !  Yonder  I  will 
go  and  beg  a  lodging." 

A  little  wicket  he  soon  perceived  ;  but  it  was  fast, 
and  he  called  out,  that  those  within  might  hear  his 
voice.  And  presently  at  the  door  of  this  dwelling 
in  the  forest  stood  a  man,  who  by  his  mien  and 
presence  appeared  to  be  a  hermit ;  and  as  he  wended 
his  way  toward  the  gate  where  the  stranger  stood, 
he  told  his  prayers  on  his  beads.  And  when  he  saw 
the  king,  he  said  :  "  Sir,  good  even !  *' 

To  whom  the  king  replied  :  "Well  met,  Sir 
Friar.  I  beg  thee  to  suffer  me  for  this  night  to  be 
thy  guest ;  for  I  have  ridden  far  in  the  forest,  and 
have  lost  my  way,  and  it  grows  toward  nightfall.** 

The  hermit  said  :  '*  Verily,  for  such  a  lord  cis  thou 
art,  my  poor  lodging  is  in  no  wise  meet ;  though 
sometimes,  if  it  be  a  poor  man  that  comes  this  way, 
and  seeks  refuge,  I  deny  him  not,  lest  he  should 
take  harm.  I  dwell  here  in  the  wilderness  among 
the  wild  creatures,  and  sustain  myself  on  roots  or 
whatever  I  may  get,  as  it  is  the  will  of  the  Lord." 

The  king  answered  and  said :  **  1  beseech  thee, 
then,  that  thou  wilt  shew  me  at  least  the  way  to  the 
nearest  town,  and  ere  a  fortnight  is  passed  thou  shak 
hear  from  me  to  thy  advantage  ;  or,  if  thou  canst 
not  thyself  go,  that  thou  wilt  suffer  thy  boy  to  lead 
me  a  mile  or  twain  on  the  road,  while  it  is  yet 
twilight*' 

"By  St.  M.iry,"  quoth  the  friar,  "unless  I  deceive 
myself,  little  help  gettest  thou,  sirrah,  here.** 

Then  said  the  king :  "  My  dear  friend,  how  far  is 
it,  pray  you,  to  the  town  ?  *' 

"  Five  miles,"  replied  the  friar ;  "  and  a  wild  road 
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it  is,  by  Our  Lady  1  except  ye  have  the  day  before 

you." 

**  By  God!  hermit,"  cried  the  king,  "with  thee  I 
shall  lodge  to-night,  or  else  1  should  come  to  some 
mishap/' 

"  Thou  art  a  stout  carl,"  said  the  hermit  peevishly; 

"yet  if  I  were  out  of  my  hermit's  weeds,  I  would 
not  be  bearded  by  three  of  you.  Well,  I  cannot 
fight  with  you ;  and  if  ye  must  come  in,  let  it  be 
so,  a'  God*s  name,  and  ye  must  take  even  what  ye 
can  get.** 

So  the  king  put  up  his  liorse,  and  two  handsful  of 
barley-straw  he  fetched  out  of  some  corner  for  him, 
for  the  beast  had  had  a  hard  day.  The  hermit 
looked  askance  at  him  ;  but  the  king  took  no  heed, 
and  hewed  some  woud,  and  kindled  a  fire,  aiid 
seated  himself  down  before  it 

**  Dear  hermit,  let  me  have  some  supper.  The 
sorrier  the  day,  the  merrier  the  night !  By  God ! 
if  I  were  a  hermit  in  this  forest,  when  the  king's 
keepers  had  gone  to  rest,  I  would  sally  forth  east 
and  west,  with  my  good  bow  in  my  hand  and  my 
arrows  in  a  thong,  and  see  what  I  could  get  to 
gladden  myself  and  my  guests.  What  needeth  the 
king  venison  ?** 

The  hermit  said  to  the  king  :  "  Good  sir,  pry  thee 
tell  me  where  thou  livest }  " 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  other,  *'  in  the  king's  court  I 
have  dwelled  many  a  day  ;  and  my  lord  rode  on 
hunting,  as  great  lords  use  to  do,  and  after  a  great 
hart  have  we  ridden  from  noon  to  eventide,  and  yet 
he  escaped  away.  All  the  day  I  have  been  out  in 
the  forest,  and  I  am  foredone  with  weariness.  I 
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pray  thee  give  me  to  eat,  and  thou  shalt  not  repent 
the  service.** 

The  hermit  went  away,  and  fetched  bread  and 
cheese  and  thin  ale ;  and  the  king  took  thereof,  for 

he  thought  that  other  meat  the  hermit  had  none. 
Yet  very  shortly  he  had  enough. 

"  Take  it  away,"  said  the  king  ;  **  1  shall  requite 
thee  ere  long.  Now,  hermit,  if  I  were  in  such  a 
place  as  this,  I  should  learn  to  shoot ;  and  when  the 
king* s  keepers  were  well  asleep,  thou  mightest  get 
of  the  best  Though  thou  beest  a  friar,  it  were  no 
reproach  to  thee  to  have  a  bow  and  arrows.  Thou 
mightest  shoot  the  wild  deer,  and  no  forester  espy 
thee." 

"If  thou  hast  nothing  better  to  tell  me  than  this, 
forbear,  sirrah,"  quoth  the  hermit  then.  '  Why, 
were  I  taken  in  such  a  fact,  I  should  be  thrown 
into  prison,  and  an*  I  could  give  no  bail,  should  be 
bound  hand  and  foot,  and  it  would  be  a  mercy  if 
1  were  not  hanged." 

Then  the  king  answered  him  so :  "  Were  I  in  thy 
place,  I  should  be  astir  o'  nights,  when  I  wist  well 
that  the  king's  foresters  were  a-bed.  Now,  come, 
hermit,  as  thou  art  a  true  man,  if  thou  can'st  handle 
a  bow,  make  no  secret  of  it  to  me  ;  for,  by  God  1  no 
man  shall  have  it  from  me  so  long  as  I  live.  Come, 
hermit,  if  thou  hast  any  venison,  give  me  of  the 
best." 

The  hermit  said :  '*  Men  of  high  estate  look 
jealously  at  my  order,  and  would  fain  put  me  in 
prison,  if  so  they  might  find  that  I  busied  myself 
with  such  things.  It  is  our  calling  to  spend  our 
days  in  prayer  and  fasting,  and  to  take  no  heed  for 
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our  meat.  Many  a  time  nought  passes  my  lips  but 
milk  of  the  kine.  Warm  thyself  by  the  hre»  and 
then  get  to  sleep,  and  i  will  lay  my  cope  over 
thee," 

The  friar  eyed  his  visitor  steadfastly,  and  con- 
sidered in  his  mind,  before  he  proceeded  farther ; 
and  then  he  continued  thus : 

"  Thou  seemest  a  fellow  something  difTerent  from 
any  that  I  have  seen  this  long  time  in  these  parts. 
Let  me  see  what  can  be  done." 

And  he  went  to  a  chest,  and  drew  forth  two 
candles  and  lighted  them,  and  set  them  on  the  table. 
The  king  marvelled  after  the  words  which  the 
hermit  had  before  spoken,  but  held  his  peace. 

Presently  the  hermit  fetched  a  cloth  and  spread 
it»  and  laid  fine  bread  upon  it,  and  baked  venison ; 
and  he  bad  him  choose  whether  he  would  partake 
thereof,  or  have  hot  collops ;  and  he  mig^t  have 
them  siih  or  fresh,  as  it  liked  him  best. 

The  king  ate  and  laughed,  and,  "  Weil,  hermit," 
cried  he,  '*  I  might  have  had  dry  cheer  had  I  not 
touched  upon  the  shooting!  Now  Christ  save  a 
friar  tliat  can  furnish  under  the  greenwood  such 
good  fare  as  this  I  I  swear  the  king  himself  is  no 
better  off  than  we,  an'  we  might  only  come  by  some 
drink  to  wash  it  merrily  down." 

The  hermit  called  his  boy — ^William  Allen  was 
his  name — and  he  said  to  him:  "Go,  and  by  the 
side  of  my  bed  thou  wilt  see  a  bundle  of  straw,  and 
underneath  there  is  a  horn  pot — God  forbid  that 
we  should  stint  of  it  I  And  when  thou  hast  brought 
it,  give  our  guest's  horse  corn  and  bread  to  eat. 
Return  with  despatch,  and  bring  me  my  cup,  and  we 
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will  drink  till  dawn  and  have  sport.  1  will  see  what 
sort  of  a  fellow  thou  art." 

The  king  was  debonnaire  enough,  and  answered : 
*'  Whatso  thou  w9t  have  me  do,  command  me." 

*•  When  the  wine  comes,  canst  thou  say  Fusty 
^andyas?  2Lnd  1  will  make  response,  Strike^  pant nere!^ 

**  Yea,"  quoth  the  king.  But  as  soon  as  the  boy 
entered  with  the  flagon  and  the  cups,  the  friar 
looked  at  the  king,  and  the  king  was  silent,  for  he 
had  forgotten  the  words. 

"  Fie,  man,"  said  the  hermit,  "wilt  thou  take  all 
night  to  learn  them  ?   Say  Fusty  dandyas** 

" Fusty  handyas"  said  the  king. 
Strike  pantnere^'  replied  the  hermit. 

Then  these  two  set  to  their  wine,  and  jested 
together,  nnd  the  boy  filled  their  cups  again  and 
again.  The  king  said  :  "  For  this  good  cheer  I  shall 
give  thee  reward,  hermit ;  it  is  the  merriest  carouse 
I  have  had  this  seven  year." 

"  God  bless  us  all  T'  quoth  his  host.  "  But,  alas  ! 
when  thou  comest  again  unto  thy  lord's  hall,  thou 
wilt  forget  the  friar.  Yet,  perchance,  if  thou 
shouldest  relate  the  adventure  that  thou  hast  had 
to-night  among  gentlemen  where  thou  dwellest, 
there  will  be  laughter  and  merry  cheer  ;  and  if  thou 
wilt  pay  me  another  visit  some  n^ht,  I  promise  thee 
thou  shalt  not  want  a  venison  collop.'* 

"Fear  nut,  "  said  the  king;  "  thou  shalt  not  be 
foigotten.  To-morrow,  so  soon  as  the  day  daws, 
we  win  go  away  together,  and  when  we  come  unto 
the  king's  gate^  they  will  not  keep  us  long  waiting, 
I  trow.  And  trust  me,  hermit,  the  best  that  is  to 
be  had  there  shall  be  set  before  us  two." 
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The  hermit  answered  so,-— 

"  I  have  been  in  the  king's  court,  sir,,  ere  now, 
and  have  had  given  to  me  to  eat  of  a  root,  and  have 
been  kept  loitering  about  half  the  day.  Weenest 
thou  that  I  am  so  pressed  that  I  must  hang  my 
heels  till  I  am  called  ?  I  have  neighbours  here- 
about, whom-unto  I  send  presents  of  the  wild  deer's 
flesh,  and  they  let  me  have  in  return  bread  and  ale, 
and  so  I  live  well  enough." 

"  Hermit,"  said  the  king,  "  by  my  faith,  I  am 
well  pleased  with  thee ;  thou  art  a  bonny  friar,  I 
tell  thee,  man,  if  thou  earnest  to  the  king's  court 
on  thy  adventures,  thou  dost  not  know  what  may 
betide  thee,  ere  thou  gocst  thy  way  again.  Though 
I  be  indifferently  clad,  I  may  make  bold  to  go 
thither,  and  bring  with  me  guests  two  or  three ; 
and  no  man  shall  say  me  nay,  but  I  may  do  my 
pleasure." 

"  By  Our  Lady,"  said  the  hermit,  **  I  trust  that 
ye  be  a  true  man,  if  I  came  as  ye  say  unto  me. 
But  for  whom  should  I  ask,  prithee?" 

Jack  Fletcher  is  my  name ;  all  men  know  me ; 
and  ye  will  find  that  I  am  a  man  of  worship  in 
the  king's  service." 

The  hermit,  thus  reassured,  answered;  "Come, 
then,  Jack,  into  the  chamber  hard  by,  and  I  will 
shew  thee  something  more;** 

The  king  followed  the  hermit  into  his  bedroom, 
and  spied  about  the  hermit's  bed  many  a  broad 
arrow  hanging.  The  hermit  handed  him  a  bow,  and 
said  unto  him, — 

"  Jack,  draw  it  up." 

But  the  king  could  scarce  bend  the  string. 
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"Sir,"  he  said,  "there  is  no  archer  that  the  king 
hath  that  can  shoot  with  this." 

Then  the  hermit  took  the  bow,  and  placed  in  it 
an  arrow  of  an  ell  long,  and  drew  it  to  the  head. 

'*  Jack,"  said  he,  "there  goes  not  the  deer  in  the 
forest  but  that  aitow  should  find  it  Jack,  since 
thou  art  a  fletcher  by  craft,  thou  mightest  now  and 
again  help  me  to  a  shaft  or  two." 

The  king  answered  that  he  would. 

"Jack,"  said  the  hermit,  "an  I  were  sure  that 
thou  wast  true,  I  could  shew  thee  yet  more  still." 

The  king  sware  that  he  would  never  betray  him, 
and  the  hermit  to  ok  him  into  his  larder,  where 
were  troughs  filled  with  venison. 

"  Jack,  how  thinkest  thou  ?  While  there  is  deer 
in  this  forest,  now  and  then  I  may  happen  on  some 
of  the  best ;  the  kino  can  have  no  better.  Jack, 
if  thou  wilt,  take  some  of  my  arrows,  and  we  will 
try  them  in  the  momii^." 

They  went  back  to  their  cups,  and  drank  and 
talked  till  daybreak ;  and  when  they  rose  betimes, 
the  friar  said  :  **  Jack,  I  will  go  with  thee  a  mile  or 
twain,  to  put  thee  in  thy  way." 

"  Much  thanks,"  replied  the  kii^  ;  "  but  last  night, 
when  we  were  together,  you  promised  me  that  you 
would  come  some  day  to  the  king's  court,  and  see 
what  passes  there." 

"  Certes,"  answered  the  friar,  I  shall  come,  as  I 
am  true  man,  before  to-morrow  night** 

The  friar  guided  the  king  through  unknown 
recesses  of  the  forest,  and  brought  him  to  a  place 
which  he  knew,  and  then  these  two  bad  each  other 
a  warm  farewell;  and  when  the  friar  was  out  of 
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sight,  the  king  put  his  bugle  to  his  lips,  and  sounded 
a  loud  blast,  and  his  knights  and  lords,  who  had 
been  scouring  the  forest  in  search  of  him,  came  up^ 
and  were  rejoiced  to  see  our  lord  the  king  once 
morCi  whom  they  had  thought  to  be  lost* 
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\^TAis  delightful  and  exquisite  piece,  of  which  the 

aiiiiquity  is  undoubted,  appears  to  hai  c  been  on  sale 
as  a  broad-sheet  in  1520,  and  forms  part  of  the 
miscellany  known  as  **Ar?w/ds  Chronicle''  (1502), 
But  as  it  has  no  affinity  with  the  remainder  of  the 
contents  of  that  volume,  it  was  probably  reprinted 
there  from  a  separate  edition ;  so  that  it  was,  perhaps, 
a  stall-bcUlad  many  years  prior  to  the  date  above 
mentioned.  It  occurs  among  the  earliest  publications 
registered  in  the  books  of  the  Stationers^  Company  ; 
and  Captain  Cox  of  Coz'eniry,  as  Laneham  lets  us 
know  in  his  Kent  I  worth  letter,  had  it  in  1575. 

On  a  former  occasion,  the  present  writer  ventured 
to  draw  cUtention  to  the  similarity  between  it  in 
point  of  tone  and  style  and  pc^ sages  in  Alexander 
Barclay  s  t7'anslation  of  the  Eclogues  of  /Eneas 
Sylvius  Piccolomini,  published  about  tlie  same  period. 
The  pcUhos  and  purity  of  the  narrative  are  at  all 
events  very  striking^  and  almost  defy  a  modem  imi- 
tator. It  is  a  sweet  little  idyl,  commemorating  the 
romantic  courtship  of  a  710b under  the  disguise  of 
a  bourgeois,  obliged  to  fly  to  the  woods  from  the 
arm  of  justice^  and  a  maiden^  who  claims  to  be  a 
baron* s  daughter. 

It  slightly  reminds  us  of  tlie  '*  Lord  of  Burleigh  "  ; 
and  how  far  it  excels  it  / 
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IVe  have  attempted  to  preserve  as  far  as  possible 
ike  spirit  and  substance  of  the  original,  which  pre- 
sents the  form  of  a  dramatic  interlocution  more  or  less 
founded  on  fact,  and  terminates  in  the  triumph  of 

the  heroine,  whom  the  simple  grace  of  the  slory  has 
made  the  lifelong  friend  of  so  many.  The  composi- 
tion a/most  stands  by  itself  by  reason  of  its  unusual 
structure  aud  its  union  of  delicacy  and  beauty^  so  rare 

at  that  remote  dale  in  our  liicrary  history.  It  is  in- 
troduced by  a  sort  of  process  in  which  the  two  speakers 
undertake  to  impersonate  the  characters  represented"] 

Right  or  wrong,  men  do  ever  complain  of  women, 
saying  that  it  is  a  labour  in  vam  to  seek  their  love, 
for  they  will  never  requite  the  same.  For  if  a  new 
lover  appear,  straightway  from  their  thoughts  the 
old  one  is  a  banished  man. 

Ah  !  too  true  it  is  that  often  no  trust  is  to  be  put 
in  them.  Yet  in  a  case  which  I  shall  narrate  to 
you  now  you  will  see  that  they  sometimes  remain 
steadfast  and  true.  Witness  the  Nut-brown  Maid, 
who,  when  her  lover  repaired  unto  her  and  made 
his  plaint  to  her  to  prove  her.  would  not  forsake 
him,  for  she  in  her  heart  affected  none  other  but 
him  alone. 

Then  let  us  discuss  between  us  how  the  matter 

befell.  Listen  to  the  story  of  the  Nut-brown  Maid. 
Now  I  will  begin,  and  ye  that  be  present,  I  pray  ye 
listen  unto  me,  how  she  suffered,  and  what  trial  her 
lover  put  upon  her.  I  am  the  knight,  and  in  the 
darkness  I  come  as  privily  as  I  may,  saying  : 

Alas !  it  is  so  ;  I  am  a  banished  man. 

And  I,  to  fulfil  your  desire,  will  do  what  I  may 
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to  shew  that  men  to  their  shame  accuse  us  women 
without  cause.  Therefore,  my  own  sweetheart,  say 
unto  me  how  it  fareth  with  you,  for  in  my  mind  I 
love  you  alone. 

It  standeth  thus.  A  deed  hath  been  done, 
whereby  great  harm  may  come  to  me.  I  trow  that 
I  am  destined  to  die  a  shameful  death,  or  to  flee 
to  the  woods,  and,  with  my  good  bow  in  my  hands, 
lead  an  oudaw's  life.  Wherefore  have  I  come  to 
thee,  my  own  truelove,  to  bid  thee  a  sad  farewell ; 
for  I  am  bound  to  the  thick  forest,  there  to  dwell 
a  banished  man. 

0  Lord!  what  availeth  the  happiness  of  the 
world  ?  I  he  glory  of  a  summer's  clay  is  quenched 
before  noon.  1  hear  thee  say  farewell.  Nay,  nay ; 
we  are  not  so  soon  to  depart  Whither  wilt  thou 
go  ?  What  hast  thou  done  ?  All  my  cheer  would 
turn  to  sorrow,  wert  thou  once  away.  For  of  all 
men  I  love  only  thee ! 

1  can  believe  that  for  a  little  while  thou  wilt  fret. 
But  in  a  day  or  twain  thou  wilt  be  comforted,  and 
indeed  I  pray  thee  not  to  lose  thy  labour  by  think- 
ing on  me.  For  it  is  so,  that  I  must  hasten  away 
to  the  wood,  a  banished  man,  alone. 

Now  that  thou  hast  unfolded  to  me  how  it  is, 
1  shall  speak  to  thee  plainly  my  mind.  Since  it 
must  be  so,  and  thou  hast  not  to  choose  but  to  the 
forest  to  betake  thee,  I  will  not  stay  behind.  For 
it  shall  never  be  said  that  to  her  lover  the  Nut* 
brown  Maid  was  untrue.  Make  thee  ready,  then, 
and  thou  shalt  not  tarry  for  me.  For  of  all  men 
there  is  none  but  thee  whom  I  love. 

O,  think  what  will  be  said  in  court  and  city 
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by  men  and  women  of  eveiy  degree,  when  it  is 

noised  abroad  that  thou  art  gone  !  They  will  give 
it  out  that  thou  hast  escaped  to  the  iurest-sidc  to 
please  thy  wanton  will,  and  that  thou  couldest  no 
longer  abide  without  thy  lover.  Liever  than  thou 
for  me  shouldest  win  an  evil  name,  I  will  go,  a 
banished  man,  to  the  greenwood  alone. 

Though  all  should  cry  that  I  were  at  fault, 
I  would  not  waver,  for  the  blame  would  rest  with 
them  that  sought  to  defame  me.  True  love  is 
above  shame,  and  I  shall  shew  that  they  who  would 
not  do  as  1,  when  thou  art  thus  oppressed  by 
trouble,  are  recreants  all.  But  not  such  the  Nut- 
brown  Maid 

I  avise  thee  to  remember  well  how  it  be- 
scenicih  not  a  maiden  to  follow  an  outlaw  into  the 
wood.  For  thou  must  carry  his  bow,  and  like  a 
thief  be  ever  in  dread  of  the  law.  Whereby  much 
wrong  might  to  thee  come.    So  let  me,  prithee, 

go  away,  a  banished  m.m,  alone. 

As  ye  say,  so  it  is,  may-be.  But  love  may  lead 
me  to  come  afoot  for  thy  sake,  and  help  thee  to 
make  a  new  home  beneath  the  wood*shade.  For, 
if  I  have  thy  companionship,  I  ask  no  more.  It 
maketh  my  heart  wax  cold  to  think  ol  parting  from 
thee,  whom  alone  the  Nut-brown  Maid  loveth. 

An  outlaw  hath  the  hand  of  every  man  against 
him.  He  may  be  taken  and  bound,  and  be  hanged 
on  a  tree,  and  become  sport  for  the  wind.  And 
what  couldest  thou  do  then?  Thou  couldest  not 
yield  me  succour.  Thy  bow  would  fall  from  thy 
hand.  O,  let  me  pursue  my  way  alone  to  the 
forest,  a  bar ''shed  man ! 
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It  doth  not  belong  to  womanhood,  forsooth,  to 
fight  and  to  draw  the  bow.  But  if  need  pressed, 
1  would  even  do  what  I  might,  and  essay  my  most, 
as  women  have  ere  now»  to  serve  and  to  save  thee» 
whom  only  I  love. 

Yet  hear  me  once  more.  I  doubt  if  thou  couldst 
bear  the  hardships  of  the  forest  life.  Think  of 
the  thorny  paths,  the  frost,  the  snow,  the  rain, 
the  heat  of  summer  and  the  winter's  cold ;  for 
whatever  betide  we  must  lodge  under  the  green- 
wood, with  no  other  roof  over  our  heads  than  the 
poor  thatch,  and  I  know  that  thou  wouldest  soon 
wish  that  thou  haddest  not  done  this  thing. 

I  have  shared  thy  joys,  and  is  it  not  meet  that 
of  thy  griefs  I  should  be  partaker  likewise  ?  Yet 
where  thou  art  I  cannot  fare  amiss.  So  let  us 
haste  to  be  gone.  The  Nut-brown  Maid  waits  for 
thee. 

Consider,  when  ye  would  dine  there  may  be  no 

victual  to  get,  nor  ale,  nor  wine.  Consider,  my 
sweetheart,  thou  wilt  have  no  house  but  a  bower 
of  leaves  and  branches  of  the  tree,  and  no  bed  to 
lie  upon.  O,  thou  art  too  tender  to  bear  these 
things  ;  and  I  will  depart  and  leave  thee  behind. 

Such  an  archer  as  men  say  that  thou  art  can- 
not fail  to  find  meat  among  the  wild  deer,  and  the 
water  of  the  brook  will  well  suffice  me  for  drink. 
Youth  and  health  have  we,  and  to  sleep  o'  nights 
we  may  make  shift  as  others  do.  So  let  us  no 
longer  delay. 

Ah!  one  other  thing  thou  must  do,  ere  with 
me  thou  canst  go.  Thou  must  cut  thy  hair,  and 
let  thy  kirtle  fall  no  lower  than  thy  knee,  so  that 
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thou  mayest,  if  need  be,  bend  thy  bow  the  better 

against  an  enemy.  But  to-night  woodward  must 
I  flee,  and  thou  must  have  all  prepared  to  set  out 
before  the  dawn  of  the  day. 

I  shall  do  for  thee  more  than  to  womanhood 
pertains.  I  shall  shorten  my  hair  and  my  kirtle, 
as  ye  bid  me.  O  my  sweet  mother,  my  heart 
bleeds  for  thee  the  most ;  but,  adieu  i  1  must  go 
whither  fortune  leads  me.  Thou  art  my  guide 
and  my  refuge.  Let  us  go  ;  the  day  beginneth  to 
break. 

Stay,  stay  ;  thou  shalt  not  gfo  ;  for  meihliiks  that 
whosoever  it  were  that  sought  thee  in  love,  thou 
wouldst  accompany,  belike,  the  same.  The  proverb 
says,  *'  soon  hot,  soon  cold " ;  and  this  is  true  of 
a  woman.  Wherefore  I  shall  let  thee  stay  here, 
and  seek  the  forest,  there  to  dwell  in  solitude. 

There  is  no  need  to  use  such  speech  to  me. 
For  thou  knowest  too  well  how  hard  I  was  to  woo 
and  win,  and  though  my  ancestors  were  noble,  how 
1,  a  baron's  daughter,  stooped  to  love  a  squire. 

A  baron's  child  to  beguile,  O,  it  were  an  accursed 
deed;  and  that  she  should  mate  with  an  outlaw, 
Almighty  God  forbid !  It  were  better  for  the  poor 
squire  to  make  for  ihc  forest  alone,  than  to  have 
it  said  that  he  had  so  foully  betrayed  thee. 

Whatso  hap,  I  shall  never  upbraid  thee  with 
such  a  thing;  but  if  thou  goest,  and  so  forsakest 
me,  then  shall  I  think  that  thou  wast  a  traitor  unto 
me,  and  I  shall  in  no  long  space  render  up  my 
breath. 

If  ye  went,  ye  would  rue.  For  I  have  already 
in  the  forest  a  maid  fairer  than  thee,  and  because 
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one  would  not  endure  the  other,  there  should  be 
strife,  and  I  desire  peace. 

Even  though  that  were  so,  my  heart  would  still 

be  thine,  and  to  thy  paraiuour  I  would  be  a  hand- 
maid ;  nay,  if  thou  haddest  even  a  hundred,  I 
would  crave  to  be  one  among  them. 

My  own  dear  heart,  now  hast  thou  well  and  fully 
approved  thyself  to  be  true  and  steadfast  to  me 
as  never  maid  or  wife  was  before.  The  case  is 
not  as  I  feigned  it  to  be,  when  I  sought  to  try 
thee.  Pity  indeed  it  were  that  such  an  one  should 
suffer  farther  distress !  Let  it  pass,  whatever  I  said 
to  thee  when  I  began.  I  have  done  no  trespass,  nor 
is  there  need  that  I  should  to  the  greenwood  go. 

These  tidings  make  me  gladder  than  if  I  were 
crowned  a  queen.  But,  alas !  I  trust  that  ye  are  not 
playing  with  me,  as  ye  did  afore  ;  for  then  my  heart 
would  break  indeed. 

Fear  not ;  I  tell  thee  truth  :  and  as  thou  hast 
a  baron  to  thy  sire,  understand  that  1»  who  shall 
presently  go  about  to  seek  thee  in  marriage  of 
thy  father,  had  an  earl,  who  is  now  with  God, 
to  mine,  and  that  with  all  my  broad  lands  in  West- 
moreland I  shall  endow  the  Nut-brown  Maid. 


A.  L 


ROBIN  HOOD, 

[i.  In  dealing  with  this  ancient  and  favouriU 
iradiiian,  the  editor  has  far  the  first  time  made  use 
of  such  material  only  as  appeared  to  him  authentic, 

and  has  discarded  all  the  more  recent  theatrical, 
May-day,  and  ballad-mongering  superstructures  on 
the  or^^wd  group  and  sequence  of  incident.  Ritsm 
and  after  him  Guich^  in  an  even  larger  measure^ 
hauc  suolloL  ihc  bulk  of  their  respective  publicaLions 
by  the  indiscriminate  admissioji  of  every  scrap,  good^ 
bad  and  indifferent,  bearing  the  name  of  the  outlaw, 
where  there  was  frequently  no  actual  relcUionship  to 
his  personal  history,  and  have  consequently  assisted 
in  imparting  an  erroneous  conception  of  the  few 
knoivn  facts  to  the  English  recuier.  Ritson  was  by 
far  the  better  critic  of  the  two  ;  but  the  information 
at  his  disposal  wcu  stiU  more  imperfect  than  aurs^ 
and  he  laboured  under  the  initial  mistake  of  placing 
the  hero  of  Barnsdale  too  early,  and  of  attributing 
to  him  associates  and  exploits  with  whom  and  which 
he  could  have  had  nothing  to  do. 

The  researches  of  the  Rev,  Joseph  Hunter^  and 
the  critical  labours  of  Thomas  Wright  and  others, 
have  contributed  very  importantly  to  rectify  our  view 
and  estimate  of  this  fine  and  imperishable  episode; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  real  service 
is  done  by  persistence  in  exhibiting  tJic  few  genuine 
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remains^  in  this  case,  encumbered  and  disfigured  by 
discordani  iilerary  inierpoiaOans  and  after-growths. 
The  true  fmndation  for  a  narratwe  of  the  trans- 

milted  incidents  in  the  career  of  Robin  is  the  Little 
Gest  of  Robin  Hood,''  a  piece  too  well  known  to 
require  further  description;  and  there  are  certain 
anxiliary  lights,  which  permit  us  to  an^lify  the 
somewhat  scanty  record  supplied  by  that  precious 
relic,  in  the  shape  oj  a  handjul  of  separate  ballads 
preserved  in  MS,  and  print.    Such  are  the  '*  Tale  of 
RoHn  Hood"  from  the  Cambric^e  MS.,  ''Robin 
Hood  and  Guy  of  Gisbome,'*  and  **RMn  Hood  and 
the  Potter'    All  these,  especiaily  the  first-named, 
are  very  faulty  and  treacherous  :  but  the  prose  text 
which  occurs  below  may  be  accepted  as  a  careful  and 
fairly  complete  embodiment  of  all  that  can  be  treated 
(gs  of  quasi-biographiccU  value.    Even  this  selected 
matter  has  required  a  great  amount  of  rearrange- 
ment.  In  tlie  original  versions  tlie  sequence  of  events 
is  often  evidently  erroneous  and  confused;  and^for 
instance,  the  epic  of  the   Knight"  which  forms  the 
introductory  scene  in  the   Little  Gest,**  is  improperly 
placed  before  those  ballads  whieh  describe  the  earliest 
meeting  between  Robin  and  his  two  associcUes,  Little 
John  and  the  Curtal  Friar. 

The  first  portion  of  the  ballad  of  the  Potter**  is 
doubtless  ancient  and  genuine  ;  but  the  eenlral  feature 
in  the  latter  half  is  common  to  the  anterior  story  of 
*''HereuHird  the  Saxon,''  The  notion  is  borrowed  by 
Peek,  in  his  play  of  Edward  (i  593)/  and  in  his 
case  it  was  evidently  a  recoUeetion  of  a  ballad  now 
no  longer  known  in  print,  and  by  tlie  merest  accident 
transmitted  to  us  in  an  unique  MS. 
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Of  "  Guy  of  Gisboyne  "  aho  it  is  difficult  to  doubt 
that  there  was,  at  one  perwd,  a  printed  text  of  very 
early  date^  since  it  is  more  likely  that  Dunbar,  who 
died  about  1 5 1 5,  was  indebted  for  kis  knowledge  to  a 
record  in  type  yalJitr  lhan  lo  a  tiadition  or  a  MS. 
At  present  we  merely  know  Guy  from  a  si7igle  cir- 
cumstance in  kis  apparent  employment  by  the  sheriff 
of  Yorkshire  to  capture  Robin*  But^  according  to 
Dunbar,  he  was  himself  a  person  of  similar  stamps 
and  possibly  it  was  a  case  of  setting  a  thief  to  catch 
a  thief 

A  paint  which  may  be  worth  notice^  by  tke  way, 
although  it  is  perhaps  tolerably  obvious,  is  that  in  the 

course  of  the  following  story,  not  only  ike  slur  iff  of 
N oiling karnshire,  but  of  Yorkshire,  plays  a  part. 
In  the  ballad  of  "  Guy  of  Gisbome^'  which  lies  in 
BamsdcUe^  Guy  is  in  fact  a  scout ,  employed  by  tke 
skeriff  to  track  Robin,  and  obtain  a  clew  to  kis 
whereabouts  ;  and  of  course  the  functionary  for  one 
county  would  fiave  no  jurisdiction  in  another. 

In  the  interlude  of  the  ^*  Four  Elements  (1519)," 
and  again  in  UdalCs  translation  of  the  Apophthegms 
oj  Erasmus  (1542),  is  cited  a  piece  entitled  or  corn- 
mencingt  As  Robin  Hood  in  Bamsdale  stood'' ; 
this  is  not  at  present  known  as  a  separate  broadsheet 
But  it  may  well  be  identical  with  the  tale  of  **  Robtn 
Hood  and  the  Knight^  with  which  tke  Little  Gest** 
opens,  but  which  all  the  evidence  conduces  to  refer  to 
a  later  stage  in  the  life  of  Robin, 

As  regards  tke  pieces  affiliated  on  tke  legefult  suck 
as  tke  ''Noble  Fiskerman,"  tke  "  Tinker''  tke  Shep- 
herd^ ilic  Forester''  and  others,  while  there  appears 
to  be  no  authority  for  associating  them  with  Robin, 
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they  represent  the  ever-varyincr  succession  of  adven- 
tures and  incidents  to  which  i/ie  career  of  an  outlaw 
was  opm  ;  and  we  home  in  these  stories  drcumstances 
wkiekt  if  they  did  not  happen  to  him  or  his  comrades^ 
may  have  befallen  others  similarly  situated,  with 
whose  fiames  it  would  have  been  less  profitable  to  con- 
nect them.  At  the  same  time  some  apparently  genuine 
prodttetims^  like  Robin  Hood  and  the  Potter  "  and 
Robin  Hood  and  AUen-a-Dale^^  are  Hahle  to  the 
suspicion  of  being  partly  indebted  to  existing  tradi- 
tions of  earlier  culventurers,  Hereward  the  Saxon 
and  others ;  and  we  apprehend  the  second  part  of 
the  Potter** — a  Bamsdale  story — in  Gntch,  to  be  as 
unauthentic  as  it  is  totally  improbable,  while  "  Robin 
Hoods  Golden  Prize,**  though  perhaps  genuine,  is,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  merely  an  altered  text  of  the  ''Two 
Black  Monks  '  in  the  Gest:* 

3.  Hunter  was,  we  believe,  the  earliest  to  fix  with 
a  greater  air  of  probability  the  period  to  which 
Robin  Hood  belonged.  Our  older  antiquaries  had 
been  content^  as  a  rule,  to  accept  the  ballad-mongers* 
tfogne  notion  that  he  litfed  in  the  days  of  the  Cru- 
sades and  Richard  of  the  Lion  Heart,  and  this  loose 
theory  responded  to  t/ie  popular  conceit  thai  he  was 
as  real  a  personage  as  Robin  Goodfellow,  He  was 
thought,  again,  by  many  to  bean  abstraction  or  type, 
around  which  the  professional  caterers  for  the  public 
entertainment  had  collecicd  a  body  of  minstrelsy  ; 
and  even  his  very  name,  which  we  now  know  to  have 
been  usual  enough,  was  regarded  as  open  to  doubt 
and  conjecture.  Yet  with  all  this  scepticism  there 
was  a  certain  circumstantiality,  which  went  so  far 
as  to  confer  on  him  a  title,  to  provide  him  with  a 
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noble  wife^  and  to  bestow  on  his  resting-place  a  dated 
epitaph. 

In  rejecting  those  portions  of  the  RoHn  Hood 
ballads  which  we  Judge  to  be  destitute  of  authority^ 
and  to  be  no  more  than  literary  compilations  of  a 
later  period  written  for  the  stalls^  we  follow  the 
example  of  the  restorer,  who  removes  the  modem 
plaster  from  old  cathedral  walls^  or  him  whot  beneath 
a  worthless  medtatml  texti  brings  to  light  a  lost  or 
rare  classic.  Even  those  pieces  to  which  we  have 
had  recourse,  such  as  the  *'  Little  Gest  '  and  **  Robin 
Hood  and  the  Potter"  while  they  are  substantially 
of  the  highest  curiosity  and  importanee^  were  clearly 
the  work  of  illiterate  scribes  ;  and  this  is  more  pre- 
dicable  of  the  AfSS,  even  than  of  the  printed  matter. 

Mr,  Hunter  has  exhibited  a  sketch  of  the  outlaws 
lifey  of  which  some  portions  wiU  be  found  incor- 
porated with  the  version  which  we  print  of  the  story. 
That  accomplished  and  distinguished  scholar  arrives 
at  the  conclusion  that  Robin  Hood  was  in  the  service 
of  one  of  the  dependents  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster-^ 
probably  an  archer-^  the  Battle  of  BorougUridget 
fought  in  March,  1323/  and  that  subsequently  to  that 
disastrous  event  he  with  others  sought  refuge  in  the 
extensive  woods  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wakefield^ 
where  persons  of  his  name  then  livedo  and  to  which 
he  doubtless  himself  belonged  He  was  a  man  toler- 
ably  advanced  in  life  at  this  time,  and  was  7narried  to 
one  Matilda — not  the  Lord  Fitzwalters  daughter ^  but 
an  individucU  whose  name  occurs  in  a  contemporary 
document.  The  Hoods^  prior  to  the  loss  of  the 
Lancastrian  cause  at  Boroughbric^e,  appear  to  have 
been  persons  belonging  to  the  yeoman  class^  and  to 
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have  been  well  connected^  especially  if  it  be  the  case 
that  th^  claimed  near  camanpUniiy  with  the  De 
Stayntons,  who  were  tenants  under  the  Crown  in 
caplte  of  the  small  Honours  of  Pontcjract  ami  Tick- 
hilly  and  of  whom  a  female  member^  Elizabeth  de 
Staynton^  was  prioress  of  KirkUes, 

3.  The  prevailing  idea  ahout  RMn  Hood  is  that 
he  spent  the  whole  of  his  adult  life  under  the  green- 
wood treCy  and  only  retired  to  a  nunnery  when  he 
needed  in  his  Icut  moments  medical  assistance  and 
the  services  of  a  nurse.  But  such  a  view  seems  to 
be  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  truth,  Robin  passed 
his  youlk  and  early  manhood  at  or  near  WakcjicUi 
in  peaceful  obscurity  with  his  family  or  his  wife, 
and  was  already  a  middle-aged  person  when  he 
sought  the  new  home,  where  his  worst  enemy  was 

winter  and  rough  weather,^*  Nor  is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  he  remained  steadfast  to  one  pi  cue 
during  tlic  period  of  his  retirement  from  society. 
He  shifted  his  quarters,  as  we  know,  from  Barns- 
dale  {near  Wakefield)  to  Plumpton  in  the  same 
county  and  to  Sherwood  in  Nottinghamshire^  either 
from  the  love  of  change  or  for  greater  security  and 
concecUmeni.  For  to  his  original  delinquency  as  an 
adherent  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  or  as  the  perpe- 
trator of  some  such  act  of  violence  eu  drove  young 
Gamelyn  and  Adam  Spettcer  to  the  wood  in  Chancers 
icUCt  he  by  his  new  course  of  life  added  that  of  a 
poacher  and  freebooter^  and  {above  both)  a  despoHer 
of  the  hierarchy;  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  small 
band  of  faithful  confederates,  which  from  time  to 
time  increased  in  number,  he  succeeded  for  a  season 
not  only  in  eluding  pursuit^  but  in  maintaining  him* 
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self  and  his  followers  in  comparative  ease,  and  in 
relieidng  ike  needy. 

The  space  accupud  by  the  epic  in  Us  pure  steUe 

and  by  tfie  fo7'tsi  life  of  Robin  by  Mr. 

Hunter  to  about  twenty  months.  We  are  disposed 
to  incur  the  risk  of  questioning  such  a  view,  incts- 
muck  as  the  earliest  glimpse  gained  of  tke  kero 
finds  kim  in  possession  of  a  limited  retinue,  it  is 
true,  but  of  a  full  treasury  and  of  every  evidence 
of  power  and  prosperity,  and  the  Gest  '^  expressly 
states  tkat  ke  led  a  life  in  tke  woods  **two  and 
tzventy years" /  nor  is  it  for  a  moment  to  be  taken 
for  granted  that  i/ie  existing  liU-nDy  records  arc 
complete  or  consecutive.  Our  impression  is  that  the 
Battle  of  Boroughbridge  in  1323  occurred  long  sub- 
sequently to  tke  adoption  by  Robin  of  a  secluded  and 
lawless  existence,  and  that  thcU  event  merely  con- 
tributed to  st7'cn(rthen  his  resolution  and  to  swell 
the  rallies  of  his  adherents.  It  goes  wit/iout  saying 
tkat  Bamsdale,  wkick  we  clearly  apprekend  to  kave 
been  tke  first  and  for  some  time  sole  field  of  kis 
activity,  was  under  any  supposition  tJu  haunt  of 
dangerous  cliaractcrs  before  his  day,  and  we  can 
prodtice  testimony  to  establish  tkat  in  the  last  year 
of  Edward  /.  tkat  part  of  tke  road  from  Scotland 
to  tke  nortk  was  notoriously  and  specially  insecure. 

It  may  not  be  altogether  a  futile  speculation  to 
inquire  whether  the  exceptional  precautions  adopted 
to  protect  life  and  property  in  1 307  were  directed 
against  Robin  Hood  or  against  anterior  and  inde- 
pendent enemies  to  the  kings  peace,  when  taking 
back  twenty-two  years  front  1325,  the  reputed  date 
of  kis  decease,  brings  us  to  1303.    But  we  owe. 
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a^eve  thai,  a  very  respectful  consideration  for  that 

well-known  passage  in  tJie  "  Vision  of  Williatn  con- 
cerning Piers  Ploitghfuan^'  written  by  William 
Langland  {^ko  might  have  seen  liodin)  among'  the 
Mahem  Hills  about  1350,  where  the  author  makes 

one  of  his  characters  say  : 

"/  eatmei  perfectly  my  patemesier,  as  ike  prksi  U  saitk^ 
Bui  I  earn  rhymes  of  R^Hn  Heed  end  jKandat  Earl  0/  Chesier.'* 

And  with  these  two  lines  before  him  we  invite  the 

reader  to  ask  himself  whether  the  allusion  in  the 
same  breath,  as  it  were,  to  an  historical  personage 
like  the  Earl  of  Chester  and  to  the  Yorkshire 
yeoman  does  not  import  something  more  than  the 
transient  experience  of  th£  forest  and  outlaivry  sig- 
nified by  Mr,  Hunter  s  luiunitatiott.  Such  a  wide 
popular  repute  could  scarcely  have  been  acquired  in 
those  days  of  difHeull  eommunication  in  so  brief  a 
time  CK  a  year  and  a  half  or  so  in  such  a  sphere  of 
adventure.  But  it  is  worthy  of  particular  remark 
that  at  a  distance  of  only  a  quarter  of  a  century 
from  the  date  of  his  death  he  was  already  a  hero 
of  song:  this  helps  to  establish  the  authority  of  some 
of  the  traditionat  accounts  and  remains. 

Hot  merely  in  the  prim^  facie  evidence  furnished 
by  t/ie  "  Little  Gest**  where  it  specUis  of  the  reception 
of  the  knight  in  the  first  fit  or  section^  but  in  the 
precepts  which  the  outlaw  delivers  to  his  subordineUes 
for  tlicir  guidance,  we  discern  traces  of  lengthened 
standing  and  of  former  footprints  in  Nottingham- 
shire^  with  efnbittering  recollections  of  its  sheriff;  and 
we  can  hardly  avoid  the  conclusion  altogether  that 
Mr,  Hunter  has  improperly  curtailed  the  duration 
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of  the  story ^  and  that  the  mention  in  "  Piers  Plough- 

man'  is  due  to  achievements  spread  over  a  much 
longer  period. 

4.  Under  any  circumstances  whatever^  Robin  Hood 
has  accomplished  the  most  signal  triumph  which  has 
ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  an  Englishman,  By  virtue 
of  unique  attributes  and  tinder  7'ery  extraordinary 
conditions  he  lias  earned  an  imperishable  name^  one 
which  is  part  of  our  history  and  our  hirthright. 

Two  centuries  and  a  half  after  the  composition  of 
*^  Piers  Ploughman^'  a  verse-wnier  of  the  reign  of 
James  I. — Drayton  in  his    Polyolbion'' — sings: 

*^Jn  this  our  spamui  isk  I  think  there  is  net  one 
But  he  hath  heard  some  tolk  of  him  and  Little  John; 
And  to  the  end  of  time  the  tales  shaU  nder  ke  dene 
Of  Sear/eehf  George  a  Greem^  and  Much  the  miSei's  ton; 
Of  Tkek  the  merry  friar^  wlUdk  many  a  sermon  made 
In  prahe  of  Robin  Hood^  his  outlaws  and  their  trade.** 

And  /lere  we  are,  at  a  distance  of  550  years  from 
the  epochs  with  the  baUad-hero  constantly  in  our 
thoughts  and  on  our  lips*  He  went  to  his  grave 
toward  the  close  of  Edward  of  Camarvovis  reign 

without  a  suspicion  that  his  country  zvould  care  for 
his  reputation  as  dearly  as  fort/u  memory  of  Magna 
Charta,  of  which  he  was  a  practical  exponent  and 
supporter.    For  in  an  age 

•*  When  those  may  take  who  have  the  powet^ 
And  those  may  keep  who  can^ 

he  upheld  the  poor  man  against  the  tyrannical  or 
usurious  oppressor.  He  was  a  political  heretic,  and 
in  a  sense  a  religious  one,  since  he  did  not  allow  his 
pious  sentiments  to  blind  him  to  the  abuses  of  the 
yet  unreformed  Church  and  the  overbearing  insolence 
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of  the  kiglicr  ecclesiastics.  BiU  his  extraordinary 
fajm  canie  to  him  unsought,  Jor  /lad  it  not  been  for 
ike  ruin  and  proscriptim  of  his  family  and  friends, 
he  might  ham  continued  to  the  last  a  Wakefield 
yeoman,  and  have  been  buried  with  his  fathers.  The 
force  of  circumstances  led  him  to  retaliate  for  his  out- 
lawry  by  becoming  a  maker  of  history,  and  by  inducing 
successive  generations  to  exhaust  their  ingenuity  in 
settling  his  personality  and  his  period 

The  nearness  o  f  many  of  t fie  adventures  of  Robin 
Hood  and  his  comrades  to  the  Scotish  border  might 
cucount  for  the  early  popularity  of  the  ballads  in 
North  Britain,  and  for  the  Little  Gest"  being 
emong  the  first  productions  of  the  parent  Edinburgh 
press  in  1508,  apart  from  the  sympathy  of  the 
countrymen  of  Wallace  with  the  polUual  principles 
held  by  Robin  ;  for  he  was  not  so  much  an  opponent 
of  the  Church  eu  of  the  hierarchy^  not  so  much  of 
monarchical  government  as  of  feudal  oppression  and 
rapacity. 

As  it  is,  the  edition  of  the  ''Little  Gest'*  pub- 
lished  in  Scotland  may  or  may  not  be  anterior  to 
thai  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,    But  it  is  quite  possible 

that  the  LiKcr  printer  excculed  one  before  his  re- 
moval from  Westminster  to  Fleet  Street  in  1502. 
So  many  of  these  more  ancient  typographical  monu- 
ments  have  perished  or  al  least  so  far  failed  to  come 
to  light,  Just  as  the  Scotish  edition  of  "  Sir  Eglamour 
of  Artois**  in  1508  at  present  takes  precedence  of 
the  English-printed  texts,  and  yet  most  probably  was 
taken  from  one. 

If  in  his  poliiieeU  sentiments  and  principles  Robin 
leaned  in  the  direction  of  socialism,  it  must  be  re- 
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metnbered  that  it  was  a  very  di  fferent  state  of  parties^ 
of  wkich  he  was  a  witness  and  contemporary^  from 
ikai  which  at  present  has  to  reckon  with  the  socialist 
as  a  problem  and  a  danger.  The  BamsdaU  auiiaw 
saw  before  kis  eyes  only  two  main  orders  or  ranks  of 
life,  the  patricians  and  plebeians.  The  great  Middle 
ClasSf  which  has  made  England  what  it  is,  and  which 
can  alone  matnlain  us  in  our  position  as  a  State, 
could  be  hardly  yet  said  to  exist  as  an  active  political 
factor  ;  and  Robin  laid  down  for  himself  the  rule  and 
maxim,  not  thai  all  were  equally  entitled  to  share  the 
national  lands  and  wealth,  but  that  the  circumstances 
justified  kim  in  holding  the  balance  between  those  who 
were  too  rich  and  those  who  were  too  poor.  He  was 
an  unparliamentary  redislributer. 

The  impotence  of  the  civil  authority  in  Robins 
days  is  strongly  exemplified  by  the  impunity  which 
our  hero  enjoyed  during  his  term  of  sojourn  in 
Barnsdale  and  elsewhere,  and  by  the  advantages 
which  he  gained  in  his  occasional  encounters  with  the 
municipal  and  even  royal powers.  The  vast,  uninclosed 
areas  of  woodland,  the  absence  of  an  organized  police ^ 
and  the  popular  sympathy,  had  much  to  do  with  the 
success  of  the  outlaw  in  evading  detection  and  baffiing 
pursuit. 

5.  IVe  have  spohen  of  the  sophistication  of  the  story 
by  the  later  writers  for  the  popular  tcLste^  where  a 
perpetual  demand  for  novelties  crecUed  the  necessity 

for  changing  the  venue,  and  enlarging  the  true  scope 
of  the  story.  It  is  even  easy  to  see  how  characters 
like  the  Pinner  of  Wakefield  and  Adam  Bel  were 
introduced  into  the  idyllic  drama  as  contemporaries 

and  coadjutors  of  Robin  ;  tliey  were  both  oj  ihc  ^auic 
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neighbourhood  and  the  same  religion^  and  even  an 
educated  man  such  as  the  author  of  the  **  Polyotbion  " 
unsus^ctingly  {unless  it  was  by  poetical  licence) 
makes  them  members  of  the  band. 

It  is  7iot  very  sur prising,  however,  to  find  in  the 
literature  of  the  seventeenth  a?id  eighteenth  centuries 
such  a  lax  and  uncritical  treatment  of  the  subject, 
when  we  cannot  peruse  with  care  the  compositions  so 
muck  nearer  the  events  described  without  detectinar 
inconsistencies  and  oversights.  The  Little  Gest  " 
itself  produced  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL^  asks 
re^diOng^  before  it  is  capable  of  being  used  as  part 
of  a  fairly  chronological  and  authentic  narrative, 

T/ie  Robifi  Hood  cycle  of  ballads  presents  the 
aspect  of  having  furnished  the  parent-stock,  whence 
the  authors  of  all  the  other  effusions  of  the  kind^  and 
primarily  **  Adam  Bel"  derived  their  inspiration 
and  material.  For  several  of  these  pieces  outside  the- 
cutual  Barnsdale  or  Sherwood  series  possess  a  simi- 
larity of  texture  and  treatment^  and,  cUthough  other 
parts  of  the  country  were  densely  wooded  at  that 
remote  epoch,  and  afforded  equcU  scope  for  the  illus- 
tration of  fo7'est-life  and  scenery,  it  is  noticeable  that 
{with  one  or  two  exceptions)  the  whole  of  this  family 
of  legends  is  associated  with  the  north  of  England 
and  with  Scotland  If  we  may  compare  small  things 
with  great,  we  are  perhaps  entitled  to  presume  that 
out  of  the  few  incidents  which  the  really  ancient 
ballads  in  print  or  MS.  embrace,  the  extensive  collec- 
tion in  our  haftds  graducdly  developed  itself  just  as 
the  *' Iliad"  or  the  Odyssey*'  may  have  grown  to 
what  we  see  them  from  slender  prima  stamina  or 
germs. 
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The  normal  Robin  Hood  ballad,  wrillcn  for  the 
meridian  of  the  stalls^  conveys  the  impression  of 
having  proceeded,  if  not  from  the  same  pen^fram  the 
same  type  of  composer.  It  is  eouehed  m  a  trite  and 
monotonous  phraseology,  neither  in  keeping  with  the 
topic  nor  with  the  period,  and  in  some  instances  07ie 
is  manifestly  an  evolution  from  another^  with  varia- 
tions for  the  nonce. 

Among  the  pieces  inserted  in-  their  collections  by 
Ritson  ajid  GiUc/i  as  possibly  connected  with  this 
groups  we  confess  that  we  discern  nothing  to  the 
purpose.  The  story  of  "Ro^n  and  Gandefyn"  is 
merely  some  passage  in  the  careers  of  two  foresters^ 
who,  like  Robin  Hood,  were  poachers  of  the  kin^s 
deer  ;  and  the  name  of  one  of  tlu  individuals  has  been 
wrongly  given  as  Robin  Lyt/i,  because  the  stamas 
commence  with  the  words  **  Robin  Lyth  in  greenwood 
bounden"  the  second  word  being  not  a  proper  noun, 
but  a  co?nmon  verb,  i.e.  "  lie/h." 

It  is  not  our  blame  if  the  reader  finds  the  legend^ 
as  we  give  it,  shorn  of  some  of  its  later  excrescences. 
We  have  endeavoured  to  give  careful  consideration 
to  all  the  ballads  extant ;  but  we  have  found  it  im- 
perative to  reject  a  very  sensible  proportion  as  of 
no  authority  and  as  mere  secondary  structures ;  and, 
after  all,  our  chief  fear  is  that  we  have  been  perhaps 
too  indu^ent  to  one  or  two  pieces. 

When  we  Jicar  in  the  ballads  of  his  removals  from 
one  place  to  another  at  a  considerable  distance,  we 
must  take  into  account  the  very  restricted  facilities 
for  travelling  in  the  fourteenth  century  and  the 
aggravated  difficulty  which  would  present  itself  in 
the  case  of  a  man  who  was  outside  the  pcUe  of  the 
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law,  and  on  whose  head  a  price  was  mt  unfrequently 
set.  Migrations  fi'om  Yorkshire  southward  could 
only  be  accomplislicd  by  night  or  in  disguise,  and  U 
was  tmpraciicable  far  ike-  outlaws  to  transfer  them- 
sehes  to  points  many  dayi  journey  apart  without 
great  caution,  and  even  tJien  at  serious  rtsA:,  as  they 
would  be  necessarily  divided  and  liable  to  detection  at 
halting'Stages^  We  may^  in  facty  take  it  for  granted 
that  an  exodus  from  Bamsdak  or  Sherwood  was 
not  undertaken  before  one  of  those  retreats  had  grown 
untenable  for  the  lune. 

It  may  strike  some  as  one  of  those  tasks  which 
are  better  let  atone,  that  of  proving  almost  beyond 
doubt  who  Robin  Hood  was,  when  he  flourished,  and 
how  prosaically  his  joriunes  ended ;  it  may  be  treated 
as  a  piece  of  indiscreet  supererogation  to  tell  how 
such  a  man,  toward  the  close,  failing  in  hecUth  and 
strength,  accepted  service  under  the  Crown,  and  how, 
after  a  few  months,  he  was  compelled  to  seek  medical 
or  surgical  aid  771  the  priory,  of  which  a  relative  was 
lady  superior,  and  where  he  died  from  over-bleeding 
through  the  treachery,  it  is  alleged,  of  Sir  Roger  of 
Doncaster,  a  priest,  may-be,  who  had  been  one  of  his 
involuntary  guests  in  Ba7'nsdale  fortncrly. 

6.  The  history  of  this  Little  Gest "  seems  to  be 
that  it  was  formed  into  a  connected  narrative  out 
of  a  certain  number  of  separcUe  kgends  in  MS,  or 
in  oral  recollection  by  a  north-countryman,  who  was 
conversant  with  the  haunts  of  the  outlaio  on  the 
ottf skirts  of  WakejUld  and  in  the  vicinage  of  the 
Watling  Street,  and  who  etsserted  his  editorial 
pretensions  by  inserting  here  and  there  a  few  intro- 
ductory or  connecting  stanzas.     The  narralii  t  at  the 
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very  auiset  represents  ike  hero  as  harbouring  a  deadly 

resentment  a^^iiJisl  the  sheriff'  of  Nottingham,  so 
thai  at  the  point  where  t/ie  tale  opens  we  are  bound 
io  infer  that  much  has  happened  without  leaving 
any  vesiige  ifekind^  and  ikai  ike  "  Liiiie  Gest "  is  a 
garland,  beginning  abruptly,  and  plunging  us  in 
mcdias  res.  But  the  starting-point  of  the  adventures 
must  surely  have  been  in  Bamsdak^  not  in  Sher- 
wood; and  alikaugk  Robin  is  usually  considered  a 
Nottingkamskire  celebrity,  wkaiever  glory  apper- 
tains io  him  is  more  p7'operly  a  ]  \)rk shire  inheri- 
tance;  for  it  was  thence  he  sprang,  and  there,  at 
Wakefield  or  in  Bamsdale  and  Plumpion,  that  he 
speni  ike  greater  pari  of  a  noi  very  prolonged  life. 

The  special  inieresi  and  vedue  of  ike  Liiiie 
Gesf^  are  manifold.    It  supplies  us  with  items  of 
information  or  portions  of  the  epic  nowhere  else 
preserved^  and  noi  only  skews  ike  popular  view  of 
ike  subjecit  so  far  as  ii  goes  {for  it  is  noi  exkausiiae), 
nearly  four  hundred  years  ago,  wlien  oral  iradiiion 
was  capable  of  supplying  a  writer  with  a  fairly 
genuine  conception  and  report^  bui  preserves,  so  far 
as  ike  exigencies  of  meire  and  spcue  allowed^  ike 
language  of  MSS,  versions  of  sHll  older  daie^  io 
w/iuk  I  he  editor  of  the  '*  Gest''  had  recourse,  and  of 
which  fragmentary  remains  only  at  present  survive. 
We  also  perceive  ikai  ai  ike  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  ike  outlaw  was  associated  with  Nottingkam^ 
rather  than  with  Barnsdale  or  Plumpion. 

T/ie  editor  of  the  Gest^*  not  unnaturally  and  not 
injudiciously  {J'ront  his  wi mediate  point  of  view) 
placed  ike  incident  of  ike  Knigki"  in  ike  fore- 
ground; bui  we  see  reckon  io  differ  from  that 
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arrangement^  as  tlie  adventure  was  clearly  one  be- 
longing  to  a  more  admnced  epoch  in  our  herds  career 
as  an  outlaw. 

The  **G€si**  is  the  sole  attempt,  which  we  are  at 
presejit  aware  of  possessing,  at  a  consecutive  relation  ; 
but  it  iSf  as  may  be  readily  perceived,  imperfect  in 
pumy  respects.  '*A  Tale  of  RMn  Hood"  printed 
by  Gutch  from  the  unique^  hut  incomplete^  Cambridge 
MS.,  is  simply  the  Nottingham  episode,  embracing 
the  capture  of  Robin  and  his  heroic  rescue  by  John. 
It  obviously  appertains  to  the  later  period  of  the  epic^ 
when  Robin  was  a  familiar  figure  at  Nottingham 
as  well  as  at  Wakefield,  and  when  his  renown, 
morcojcr,  had  so  strongly  impressed  the  king,  thai 
his  uppermost  tlumght,  wlien  he  heard  of  his  detect- 
turn  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriffs  was^  not  his  punish- 
mentf  but  a  supreme  desire  to  see  so  famous  a 
cJiarcuter. 

Robins  career  appears  to  have  commenced,  as  it 
closed^  in  Yorkshire.  The  middle  portion  is  chiefly 
occupied  by  scenes  laid  at  Nottingham  or  in  Sher- 
wood There  the  closer  proximity  to  an  active 
executive  jurisdiction  in  the  person  of  the  sheriff 
of  Nottingham  brought  the  outlaw  most  frequently 
in  peril  of  his  liberty  and  life;  and  from  the  stress 
which  he  is  traditimcMy  alleged  to  have  laid  on 
unrelaxed  hostility  to  the  sheriff,  we  are  probably 
justified  in  concluding  tfiat  tlure  was  some  early 
grudge  in  t/iat  quarter  which  Robin  never  forgave* 

If  we  acc^t  the  view  of  Mr,  Hunter  in  regard 
to  the  chronology  and  habitat  of  Robin  Hood  as 
broadly  correct,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  position, 
after  the  lapse  of  all  tlie  years  between  tlie  first 
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quarter  of  the  fourteenth  and  tJie  last  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century^  to  fix  with  remarkable  exac- 
titude the  area  and  radius  of  his  movementSt  so  far 
as  the  theatre  of  his  earliest  exploits  is  concerned 
— Barnsdale  and  its  environs.     He  lay,  in  fact, 
within  an  easy  distance  of  that  portion  of  the 
Watting  Street  which  ran  through  Barnsdale^  and 
he  relied  for  plunder  on  the  travelling  parties  which 
made  this  highway  their  route  from  Lincolnshire 
to  Yorkshire ;  and  the  deep  forest  on  all  sides 
furnished  to  men  familiar  with  every  yard  of 
ground  a  secure  amhtsh  and  concealment.  The 
compiler  of  the   Little  Gest**  or  the  author  of  the 
ballad  of  the  "  Knight','  cz'cn  lets  tts  understand  that 
the  point  on  the  Watliug  Street  nearest  to  the  out' 
law's  rude  home  in  the  forest  wc^s  once  hnown  as 
the    Sidles"  although  no  such  place  is  at  present 
distingitishable.     The  independent  evidence  of  the 
narrator  imparts  a  strange  reality  to  the  incident 
in  tJie  •*  Gest "  ivhere  Little  John  and  two  ot/iers 
are  despatched  hy  their  master  to  look  out  for  a 
victim,  who  proves  to  be  the  distressed  knight,  and 
to  whom  the  otttlaw,  instead  of  robbing  him,  lends 
a  large  sum  of  money  to  save  his  property  from 
forfeiture.   It  must  have  been  something  more  than 
an  unintentioHcU  or  unconscious  coincidence^  that  the 
monks  are  made  to  present  themselves  Just  at  the 
precise  juncture  when  Robin  hm  assisted  a  layman 
to  free  himself  from  the  clutc/ies  of  t/te  Church,  and 
can  with  a  certain  degree  of  consistency  appropriate 
the  treasure  found  in  the  luggage  if  the  ecclesictstics 
to   reimburse  himself  SO  that  my  lord  abbot  is 
virtually  satisfied  at  the  expense  of  his  own  ordcr^ 
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and  what  is  in  excess  is  generously  handed  to  the 
knight  in  return  /or  his  t/wught/ul  present  of  bows 
and  arrows. 

We  have  mainly  adhered  to  the  sequence  of  events 
as  it  offers  itself  in  the  old  cucount.  But  we  must 
proceed  to  submit  a  conjecture,  which  strikes  us  as 
of  sufficient  force  to  justify  cuioption,  that  the  meet- 
ing with  the  two  monks  and  that  with  the  knight 
have  been  transposed^  as  the  possession  of  so  large 
a  sum  as  even  four  hundred  gold  crowns  zuas  un- 
likely ^  in  the  absence  of  some  unusual  piece  of  good 
fortune  immediately  precedent ;  and  this  may  also 
help  to  explain  the  profusion  of  viands  set  before 
Sir  Richard    The  outlaws  had  had  a  good  time. 

We  discern  in  Sir  Richard  at  the  Lee  or  (At- 
Lee)  a  man  of  honourable  character  and  unusually 
liberal  ^mpathies^  whose  secular  leaning  was  natu- 
rally more  pronounced  after  his  bitter  experience  of 
ike  cupidity  and  umharitablencss  of  tJic  abbot  of  St, 
Marys.  He  played  a  hazardous  part  in  those  days 
of  clerical  ascendency  and  de^tism,  and  we  are  far 
from  being  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  duration 
and  extent  of  his  relations  with  Robin  Hood,  while 
of  his  ultimate  fate  we  seem  to  be  so  far  io^twrauL 

Mr,  Hunter  seems  to  create  an  unmcessary  diffi- 
culty^ in  treating  the  episode  of  the  "Knight'*  by 
concluding  or  presuming  that  his  residence  was  in 
Yorkshire,  ivJiere  Robin  and  he  first  7net.  But  he 
wets  then  merely  on  his  way  to  York  to  negotiate 
an  extension  of  grace  from  the  abbot  of  St*  Marys* 
After  tke  repulse  and  pursuit  of  the  outlaws  at 
Nottingham  on  tke  occasion  of  the  second  arc/iery 
meeting,  Robin  and  his  men  take  skelter  in  t/ie  castle 
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of  a  knight,  who  is  expressly  said  in  the  ballad-poem 
to  be  the  same  whom  Robin  /lad  laid  under  such 
weighty  obligations,  attd  who  evidentLy  iiad  a  seat 
near  Nottingham.  The  writer  of  the  ballad  calls  it 
Utersdale,  which  may  have  been  the  name  of  the  house 
or  the  locality.  But  Mr,  HiuUcr  thinks  the  ballad 
wrong,  because  a  person  of  equestrian  rank  was  not 
likely  to  possess  two  mansions  in  different  counties. 
The  fact  is,  that  we  do  not  knojo  that  he  did;  and 
the  evidence  is  in  favour  of  his  abode  being  near 
Notti^igham.. 

It  is  improbable  that  tlieyeonun  had  such  familiar 
relations  with  two  personages  of  the  same  rank* 
The  *^  Little  Gest^  drawn  up  from  stUl  earlier 
records,  proiioiijiccs  the  owner  of  the  plcuc  near 
Nottingham  to  be  identical  with  t/te  recipient  of 
Robin  Hoods  bounty.  The  king  waits  till  he 
reaches  tkat  town,  or  at  least  that  county,  before 
he  declares  Sir  Richard^s  estates  under  attainder. 
After  his  evacuation  of  his  castle,  the  knight  retires 
rrJ.o  Slierwood,  and  is  there  pardoned  by  Edward 
The  whole  venue,  except  the  casual  meeting  in 
Bamsdale,  is  within  a  radius  of  Notting/tam, 

7.  There  is  another  point  dependent  on  this  precise 
localization  of  a  part  oj  the  tale.  As  early  as  1307 
BamsdaU  cUready  enjoyed^  we  perceive,  the  refmte 
of  being  a  dangerous  stage  in  the  journey  to  the 
south;  for  we  are  told  that  when  three  dignitaries 
of  the  Scotish  Church  ivere  on  their  way  to  Win- 
clu&ter  under  a  royal  escort,  that  escort  differed 
from  time  to  time  according  to  circumstances,  but 
when  they  arrived  at  Pontefract,  on  the  confines  of 
BarnsdalCy  it  was  raised  to  the  maximum  of  twenty 
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archers.  The  Ohevdl  record  says  ihai  this  was 
''propier  Bamsdakr    Bid  if  a  score  of  bowmen 

was  accounted  an  adeqtiate  protection  for  such  an 
exalted  party,  we  naturally  turn  our  thoughts  to  tlie 
force  which  RoHn  Hood  is  averred  in  baUad-lore 
to  have  had  constcuUly  at  his  command,  and  which 
could  have  reeulify  overwhelmed  the  guard  at  its 
fullest  strength.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  believing 
that  the  outlaws  fluctuated  in  number  according 
to  circumstances  or  requirements;  in  the  commencing 
sections  of  the  "  Little  Gest "  not  more  than  four 
appear.  To  calculate  by  the  score  was  at  once  a 
common  practice  and  a  comnio7i  kmd  of  hyperbole ; 
and  we  must  confess  ourselves  ituredulous  as  to  the 
existence  of  a  body  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  or 
even  one  hundred  and  forty  armed  and  desperate 
men,  ivhcrc  their  cardinal  object  and  policy  were  to 
avoui  notice^  and  to  supply  t/ieir  deficiency  in  force 
by  their  tact,  fidelity,  and  intimacy  with  the  ground; 
nor  should  it  be  overlooked  that  they  were  principally 
persons  of  a  rank  superior  to  the  common  soldier. 
Nevertheless,  on  special  occasions,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  Robin  Hood  could  rally  together  all  the 
stout  fellows  within  reach,  and  verify  the  five  or 
seven  .score  of  song.  As  a  rule,  such  a  following 
might  have  proved  a  source  of  cutual  weakness, 
from  its  proneness  to  favour  treason  as  well  as 
publicity ;  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  throughout 
the  story  there  is  no  hint  of  betrayal  or  disloyalty 
b^ond  one  or  two  little  brushes  between  Robin  and 
his  rather  irascible  lieutenant. 

One  word  more.  The  entry  cibove  quoted  belongs 
to  1307,  an  early  stage  in  the  development  of  the 
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machinery  by  which  Robin  set  himself  against  the 
law:  and  we  find  that,  later  on,  when  the  high 
cellarer  of  St.  Mary's  passed  through  Bamsdaie^ 

his  escort  was  raised  to  fifty-two,  and  even  that 
number  was  totally  inadequate  to  protect  him. 

Our  conclusion,  upon  the  whole,  is  that  the  normal 
following  of  Robin  limited  itself  to  Little  John  and 
half  a  dozen  others,  and  that  when,  upon  information 
received,  any  remarkable  emergency  was  expected, 
additional  forces  were  collected  by  an  understood  and 
accepted  principle  of  sftmmons — not  by  bugle  (for 
that  was  merely  a  rcUlying  call),  but  by  tnessage.  It 
is  against  probability,  as  it  would  have  been  against 
policy  and  prudence,  *fiat  a  large  body  of  men,  not 
amcTusble  to  the  law^  should  have  been  constantly 
mustered  in  one  spot  or  centre. 

The  situation  of  the  outlaw  in  the  woodland  in 
those  early  days  was  of  necessity  less  isolated  than 
we  may  sometimes  be  apt  to  suppose.  For  his  clothing, 
a  portion  of  his  diet^  his  tools  and  weapons^  medical 
and  surgical  assistance,  he  was  brought  into  perio- 
dical contact  with  t/ic  bordering  towns  or  villages,  of 
whose  inhabitants  he  not  seldom  enjoyed  the  private 
sympathy;  the  present  of  bows  and  arrows  from  Sir 
Richard  at  the  Lee  was  merely  an  exceptioned  wind- 
fall;  and  we  see  that  Robin  himself  and  John,  if 
not  others,  ventured  into  Nottingham,  and  occasionally 
also  into  Wakefield^  on  urgent  or  specicd  occasions, 
Robin  had  a  wife^  and  possibly  children^  and  some 
of  his  comrades-  may  have  been  similarly  placed ;  and 
in  one  uisiance  wc  see  that  lie  proceeded  to  the  county 
town  to  pay  his  devotions  in  tlie  church  of  Our  Lady 
there.    As  a  Catholic^  he  naturally  missed  the 
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services  ^escribed  hy  his  rUual;  and  ike  celebraiim 
of  prayers  or  graces  before  meals  by  Friar  Tuek  or 

otherwise^  if  it  was  a  reality,  as  affirmed  in  the 
Gesty'  made  indifferent  amends  for  the  privation. 

We  hear  liitle^  indeed^  of  the  friar  beyond  the 
mention  of  his  first  encounter  with  Robin  and  acces- 
swn  io  I  he  parly  ;  and  li  is  only  by  imp  In  at  ion  thai 
we  assign  to  him  the  function  of  priest- chap  lam.  He 
tnakes  a  more  prominent  figure  in  the  plays  and 
*^Polyolbim'' ;  he  does  not  occur  by  name  in  the 
**Gest";  and  it  is  possible  thcU  he  did  not  long  sur^- 
vive^  or  that  he  seceded. 

The  *'  Gest "  makes  Kobin  build  a  chapel  m  Barns'^ 
dcUe^  which  is  not  so  unlikely;  it  may  have  been  an 
inexpensitfe  wooden  struciure^  similar  in  appearance 
io  many  still  v  isible  in  priniiiLue  localities ;  and  the 
oj/uiating priest,  if  not  Tuck,  was  per/taps  some  not 
too  fastidious  priest  at  a  modest  stipend  or  a  character 
of  the  type  pourtrayed  in  the  **ICing^  and  the 
HermUr 

In  more  or  less  immediate  connexion  ivith  this 
portion  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  worth  while  io  refer 
to  a  sermon  of  the  fourteenth  century^  thai  is  to 
say,  just  about  the  Robin  Hood  era,  preached  by  a 
parsoti  who  has  been  robbed  on  iJie  Inghii'ay,  and  who 
makes  his  discourse  an  eiogium  cm  brigandage.  He 
receives  his  property  bach,  and  a  gold  noble  for  his 
fee.  The  adventure  may,  of  course,  have  no  relation^ 
ship;  but  the  period  accords,  and  the  particulars  are 
charcuteristic. 

Tliere  is  otic  aspect  of  the  forest  life  of  a  pro- 
scribed character  such  as  Robin  Hoed,  which  has 
never  perhaps  been  much  consuUred,  and  which 
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directly  hears  neveriheUss  on  kis  day-by^y  existence. 
Wkat^  in  sAari^  was  ike  tuUure  of  the  shelter  which 

the  woods  could  be  made  to  afford,  andy  while  it  was 
sufficient  to  protect  from  the  weather^  could  be  with- 
out  serious  trouble  replaced  at  different  points?  The 
hut  or  cabin  of  the  keeper  might  be  a  pemument  struc- 
ture, however  humble  and  limited; .  but  the  outlaw 
•was  not  entitled  to  look  for  Icngtheued  sufferance ,  and 
wets  at  any  moment  liable  to  the  seizure  of  hu  effects 
and  the  demolition  of  his  retreat^  even  if  he  succeeded 
in  eluding  personally  the  officers  of  tke  skeriff  or  tke 
soldiers  of  tke  king,  Tke  ideal  picture  of  Robin  and 
kis  merry  comrades  under  the  greenwood  shade,  re- 
gcUingon  venison  attdwim^  and  entertaining  monarch 
and prelate t  has  often  made  us  speculate  on  tke  scene 
in  winter^  in  tke  drenching  rain,  in  tke  deep  snow, 
mnid  the  wild  hum  cane — ui  the  hour  of  ^ukncsSy 
and  in  the  peril  of  death. 

From  a  casual  allusion  or  so  we  collect  tlicU  the 
outlaws  stored  tkeir  venison^  wine^  ale,  and  other 
provision,  if  not  tkeir  kabiliments^  in  caves^  only 
known  perhaps  to  themselves ;  after  tJie  accession  of 
the  sheriff  of  Nottingham  s  cook,  they  enjoyed  the 
Opportunity  of  having  their  food  properly  dressed; 
and  for  fresh  water  they  resorted  to  tke  forest 
streams,  or  perchance  {luhen  they  were  in  Barnsdaie) 
to  the  well  which  still  bears  the  outlaw  s  name,  and 
is  singled  out  by  Mr.  Hunter  as  probably  a  genuine 
link  with  Robin  and  his  men. 

We  arrive  at  no  definite  authoritative  clew  on  tkis 
point,  since  even  in  tlic  early  part  of  the  Little 
Gest,''  w  lie  re  Robin  receives  a  guest  at  the  lodge 
door"  the  expression  is  merely  that  of  tke  editor  of 
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the  poem.  But  ike  incidence  of  tJie  case  bespeaks 
freqtunt  removals  and  transfers^  and  consequently  a 
temporary  and  inexpensive  description  of  refuge  from 
the  weather^  and  storekause  for  provisions  and  effects. 
We  have  only  to  tkrow  ourselves  five  or  six  centuries 
back  to  realize  in  our  -mind's  vision  tens  of  thousands 
of  uninclosed  acres^  where  small  structures  could 
ite  placed  out  of  the  common  tracks  and  practically 
invisible  to  the  uninitiated. 

Nor  is  even  tliat  process  requisite,  since  at  the 
present  mo^nent,  in  the  New  Forxst  and  elsewhere^ 
men  conversant  with  all  t/ie  intricacies  of  the  dettser 
portions  continue  to  reside  years  together  in  huts  or 
cabins  constructed  of  timber  and  thatch;  and  suck 
persons  become  Iiarde7ied  to  the  weather^  and  en- 
amoured of  the  freedom^  till  tliey  are  intolerant  of 
an  ordinary  roof 

A  snake-catcher  in  tkis  delightful  region,  who  hcts 
lived  here  on  sufferance  the  best  part  of  his  life,  has 
an  impediment  in  his  utteTance,  which  the  local  folk 
ascribe  to  his  parcel-snake  tnouth. 

8.  The  densely  afforested  condition  of  England  and 
Scotland,  both  during  and  long  after  the  mediavcd 
epoch,  made  possible  a  defiance  of  the  law  which 
would  now  be  scarcely  maintainable  for  a  day  or  a 
week  {as  the  case  may  be) ;  and  t/ie  strict  and  jcalom 
preservation  of  garnet  ^k  the  limited  knowledge  of 
plantation^  rendered  silvan  life,  again,  more  secure 
from  the  reluctance  of  the  officers  of  the  Crown  to 
destroy  cover.  The  forest  folk-lore  or  i-omajice, 
which  we  possess^  weu^  like  everything  else  of  the 
kind,  the  product  of  favouring  circumstances^  wkick 
can  tiever  recur. 
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The  men  who  ranged  themselves  round  Robin,  and 

shared  his  privations^  enjoyments,  and  triumphs, 
were  such  as  the  Ridings  of  Yorkshire,  and  the 
north  of  England  generedly^  are  still  capable  of  pro- 
ducing: long-ktcked,  brocul-shouldered,  tall  fellows, 
who  were  a  match  for  all  comers  in  muscle  and  pluck, 
and  even  little''  Much  the  Alillers  son,  was  not 
improbably,  if  deficient  in  stature,  compared  to  the 
rest^  of  the  Rob  Roy  buUcL  The  men  are  yet  on  the 
ground;  but  the  spirit  and  conditions  have  disappeared 
As  regards  Plumpton  Park — ivhcn  the  Gest'* 
was  wriit€7i  and  printed,  the  residence  and  property 
of  a  family  of  the  same  name — it  was  in  the  Plan- 
telenet  time  an  open  woodland  and  a  roycU  chace^ 
and  doubtless  originally  formed  part  of  tlie  great 
forest  of  Kiiarciborough,  of  which  the  sole  remain- 
ing  trace  is,  we  believe,  the  Stray  at  Harrogate, 
i.e.  the  Harrow  Gate,  or  way,  of  that  domain.  The 
editor  of  the  "  Gest "  terms  it  a  park,  because  he  knew 
it  as  such. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  in  considering  the 
renwvcUs  of  the  outlaw  and  his  followers  from  one 
point  to  another,  even  of  the  same  part  of  the  king- 
dom, that  such  changes  zvere  necessarily  in  their  case 
accompanied  by  great  risk  and  difficulty :  and  it  is 
thereby  safe  and  guite  expedient  to  endeavour,  as 
we  have  now  for  the  first  time  done,  to  arrange  in 
chronological  order,  so  far  as  may  be,  the  series  of 
dallads  and  the  contents  of  the  **Gest,"  the  result 
being  a  far  more  intelligible,  and  probably  more 
accurate,  view  of  the  story. 

After  all,  however,  there  must  be  much  the  same 
difference  between  the  most  reaUstie  version  now 
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possible  and  ilic  aciiial  facts  as  ihcrc  is  beiwecu  ilie 
sun  and  its  photosphere. 

But  after  his  brief  service  at  courts  perhaps  about 
the  end  of  1323  or  the  beginning  of  1324,  ii  was  to 
Bamsdak,  not  to  Sherwood^  thai  he  retired  to  end 
his  days.  There  was  his  true  patria,  his  native 
place  attd  air. 

The  peculiar  wildness  and  seclusion  of  this  district 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  even  in  comparison  with 
Sherwood,  is  cxonplificd  by  the  apparent  freedom 
from  molestation  wkuh  the  outlaws  there  enjoyed. 
We  do  not  hear  of  afty  incursions  into  it  by  the  sherijf 
of  the  county^  nor  of  any  of  those  narrow  escapes 
which  Robin  and  his  followers  experienced  in  the 
Sherwood  conntry. 

Of  the  cause  of  his  death,  probably  in  the  spring 
of  I325»  we  get  a  meagre  account;  but  it  is  nowhere 
stated  that,  looking  at  the  not  very  lengthened  interval 
betiuccn  the  reported  failure  of  his  health  and  that 
desperate  enterprise  for  saving  the  life  of  Sir  Richard 
at  the  Lee^  the  over-exertion  was  sufficient  to  impair 
the  system  of  a  man  doubtless  advanced  beyond  the 
prime  of  life. 

Of  Simon  Hood,  prcsnniably  a  relative^  and  a 
partuipaior  m  tlie  royal  grace  of  1323-4,  our  cogni- 
sance is  limited  to  the  mention  of  his  name  as  a 
recipient  of  pay  as  a  valet  or  groom  of  the  chamber. 
If  he,  which  is  almost  certain,  shared  Robids  fortune 
in  the  woods,  his  name  nowliere  occurs  in  the  bcUlads.'\ 

L 

Lend  a  courteous  ear,  gentlemen  that  be  of  free- 
born  lineage,  whilst  I  tell  you  of  a  good  yeoman. 
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whose  name  was  Robin  Hood   A  proud  outlaw  he 

was,  and  a  courteous. 

In  the  famous  town  of  Wakefield  he  was  born 
and  nurtured,  a  yeoman's  son,  in  the  days  of  Edward 
that  was  called  Longshanks;  and  he  grew  up  to 
man's  estate  there,  and  wedded  a  gende  wife, 
Matilda  her  name,  and  they  lived  in  the  king* s  peace 
many  years. 

But  in  the  wars  between  our  lord  the  king  that 
now  was,  that  is  to  say,  Edward  of  Carnarvon,  and 

his  cousin  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  this  Robert  or 
Robin  took  arms  for  the  earl ;  and  when  it  was  so 
that  on  the  held  of  Boroughbridge,  in  the  year  of 
grace  1323,  our  lord  the  king  took  prisoner  the  said 
earl,  and  vanquished  his  men  in  battle,  all  such  as 
fell  not  in  the  fight  or  were  captives  fled  to  the 
woods  or  over  sea,  and  among  the  rest  Robert  or 
Robin  Hood  and  Simon  Hood  and  certain  others 
sought  refuge  in  Bamsdale  beside  Wakeheld,  a 
mighty  forest  and  a  fair. 

Here  they  went  to  dwell  beneath  the  greenwood, 
winter  and  summer,  and  set  nought  by  the  weather 
and  by  the  law,  namely,  in  Bamsdale  on  the  Watling 
Street  Few  they  were  in  the  first  beginning. 
There  were  Rubin,  and  Simon,  and  Much  the 
Millers  son,  and  Little  John,  and  William  Scathlock, 
and  Will  Stutely,  and  Reynold,  and  Gilbert  of  the 
Wight  ^  Hand,  and  Friar  Tuck,  all  lusty  men  and  true. 
But  as  the  report  went  abroad  of  their  free  and 
merry  life,  and  of  the  rich  toll  which  they  levied 
from  abbot  and  baron  and  other  of  high  degree, 
many  came  to  them  craving  fellowship,  or  admitted 

^  Strong. 
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for  their  approved  prowess  with  the  bow  and  the 
quarterstafT,  and  swelled  the  band»  till  it  waxed  right 
numerous  and  strong,  well  furnished  with  arms  and 

goodly  iciiinent.  For  food  they  wanted  not  ;  our 
lord  the  king  sold  his  deer  to  them  best  cheap  ;  and 
for  venison  that  was  over  and  above  their  need, 
they  were  wont  to  barter  other  victual,  and  wine, 
and  provision  of  all  sorts.  So  that  Robin  and  those 
that  were  with  him  lacked  litde  truly,  save  their 
homesteads  and  Holy  Church. 

Now  you  have  heard  tell  that  Robin  was  of  the 
yeomanry ;  but  his  comrades,  one  and  all,  were  men 
of  the  people.  Albeit,  however,  they  suffered  a 
common  lot,  and  were  bound  together  in  brother- 
hood, they  acknowledged  Robin  their  master,  and 
were  ruled  by  him  in  all  things ;  and  he  prescribed 
to  them,  at  such  time  as  they  first  gathered  together 
in  the  forest,  the  canons  whereby  they  should  be 
governed  in  their  dealings  with  the  various  conditions 
of  men  and  with  women. 

Verily  Robin  was  a  devout  man,  and  sorrowed 
more  than  all  besides  for  that  he  might  not,  as  his 
former  usage  led  him,  pay  worship  to  God,  and  His 
Son,  and  Our  Blessed  Lady,  where  their  churches 
stood  in  the  place  of  his  up-bringing.  Therefore  he 
sorely  grieved ;  but  no  meat  nor  drink  passed  his 
lips,  nor  was  taken  in  his  company,  nil  ihrce  masses 
had  been  said  by  the  friar :  one  for  the  Father,  one 
for  Christ  Jesus,  and  one  for  the  Holy  Virgin  whom 
above  all  women  Robin  most  loved  and  revered. 

These,  then,  were  the  commandments  which 
Robin  laid  down  for  observance  :  *'  Look,"  quoth 
he  to  Little  John  questioning  him  and  saying  on  a 
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time,  *'  Master,  tell  us  what  we  are  to  do,  whom  we 
are  to  take,  whom  to  let  go  unharmed,  whom  to 
succour.'*  '*  Look,"  said  Robin,  ''ail  of  ye,  that  ye 
do  no  hurt  to  any  husbandman  that  tilleth  with  his 
plough,  nor  to  any  yeoman  that  walketh  in  the 
woods,  nor  to  knight  or  squire  that  is  a  good  fellow; 
and  1  straitly  charge  you  to  lay  no  hand  on  any 
woman,  but  to  aid  them  all  to  your  power  for  Our 
dear  Lady's  sake  and  for  St  Mary  Magdalen's. 
These  bishops  and  these  archbishops  may  ye  beat, 
and  bind,  and  rob,  and  any  such  other  that  are 
oppressors  of  the  poor  commons ;  and  in  especial 
« I  commend  to  your  attention,  that  ye  never  keep 
him  out  of  your  minds,  the  proud  high-sheriff  of 
Nottingham." 

All  of  which  ordinances,  during  such  space  of 
time  as  Robin  Hood  lived  and  ruled  in  the  parts 
of  Bamsdale  and  Plumpton,  and  of  Sherwood  in 
Nottinghamshire,  were  held  by  his  following  to  be 
a  law  binding  unto  them  ;  nor  no  king  that  ever 
reigned  in  England  received  fuller  and  gladder 
obedience  than  Robin,  or  was  of  greater  worship  in 
Bamsdale  and  the  borders  thereof. 

IL 

Of  all  the  brave  and  stalwart  fellows  who  sware 
allegiance  to  him,  none  loved  him  more  dearly  than 

Litde  John,  though,  as  you  are  presendy  to  hear, 
none  was  so  wayward  at  seasons  or  so  stiff-necked. 
Yet  he  loved  Robin  ^ain,  and  was  loyal  to  the 
heart's  core. 

How  they  first  met  was  while  our  outlaws  had 

for  a  time,  as  their  use  was,  removed  from  Barns- 
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dale  to  Sherwood ;  and  Robin,  one  day  in  the 
morning,  bidding  his  comrades  hasten  to  him  if  they 
heard  the  notes  of  his  bugle-horn  borne  in  the  wind, 
had  wandered  forth  alone  in  quest  of  adventures. 

He  had  not  gfone  far  when  he  encountered,  at  a 
narrow  bridge  over  a  forest  stream,  a  stranger  un- 
armed, save  with  a  quarter*staff  that  he  bare  in  his 
hand ;  and  they  met  midway,  nor  would  either  yield 
ground.  Robin  drew  back  and  bent  his  bow ;  but 
the  stranger  called  him  coward,  for  that  he  would 
assail  a  defenceless  man. 

Then  Robin  cast  his  bow  aside,  and  stepping  into 
the  thicket,  cut  a  good  oaken  cudgel,  and  returning 
to  the  bridge,  "Now,"  quoth  he,  "we  are  more 
equal,  and  here  we  will  fight  till  one  of  us  is  over- 
cast into  the  water,  and  that  shall  determine  the 
case." 

The  stranger  v/as  content,  for  he  was  passing 
tall  and  strong,  and  little  doubted  the  issue,  and 
after  many  a  herce  blow  surely  enough  Robin  lost 
the  day.  He  swam  ashore,  and  drew  himself  to  the 
bank  by  a  thorn  that  overhung,  and  setting  his  horn 
to  his  lips,  blew  as  he  had  aforehaiid  given  warning. 

Greatly  the  stranger  marvelled  when  he  beheld 
the  answer  to  the  call 

What  has  befallen,  master,''  asked  Will  Stutely, 
"  that  thou  art  in  such  sorry  plight  ?  " 

"O,  nothing/*  replied  Robin;  "only  this  fme 
fellow  and  I  had  a  bout  on  the  bridge,  and  he  beat 
me,  that  I  fell  in." 

"  Is  it  so  ?  "  they  cried  with  on^  voice ;  "  then  he 
shall  suffer  likewise."  And  they  seized  the  suanger 
in  order  to  throw  him  into  the  brook. 
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But  Robin  commanded  them  to  forbear,  saying  : 
"  Touch  not  a  hair  of  his  head,  comrades,  for  he  is 
a  stout  fellow  and  a  gallant  Frythee,  friend,  what 
is  thy  name  ?  " 

"  I  am  called  John  Little,"  quoth  the  stranger. 

**  If  thou  wih  be  one  of  us,"  answered  Robin,  *'  I 
will  teach  thee  the  use  of  the  bow,  and  thou  shait 
want  for  nothing." 

The  stranger  said :  '*  Here  is  my  hand ;  I  will 
serve  thee  faithfully,  and,  I  warrant,  will  play  my 
part" 

"  His  name  shall  be  changed,"  cried  btutely,  "and 
I  will  be  his  godfather.  Let  us  prepare  the  chris- 
tening feast  under  the  greenwood  tree,  and  baptize 
anew  this  pretty  seven-foot  babe." 

The  cloth  was  spread  on  the  grass,  and  they 
brought  venison  and  wine ;  and  when  they  had  eaten 
and  drunk  galore,  Stutely  spake  in  this  wise :  '*  This 
infant  was  called  John  Little;  but  for  ever  after 
to-day  he  shall  be  known  as  Little  John."  And 
they  emptied  their  cups,  and  drank  to  the  health 
of  the  new  comer,  till  the  woods  rang  again  with 
their  voices. 

And  this  is  how  Robin  Hood  first  found  Little 
John,  who  proved  staunch  and  trusty  to  the  end, 
and  loved  his  master  in  his  heart  as  dearly  as  any ; 
yet  now  and  again  they  had  passages  betwixt  them» 
not  as  on  the  bridge,  but  of  words  only,  leaving 
no  rancour  nor  bitterness,  and  being  indeed,  as  the 
quarrels  of  sweethearts,  the  preamble  to  more  iervent 
affection  and  loyalty. 

Many  have  heard  of  the  renowned  Friar  Tuck, 
that  was  of  this  band  not  the  least,  and  that  said 
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grace  and  held  mass  under  the  forest  shade,  whereas 
no  other  parson  nor  any  church  was  nigh-hand 
enough  for  resort ;  and  this  was  the  manner  wherein 

Robin  and  the  Iriar  bccaiuu  at  the  outset  and 
beginning  of  acquaintance. 

HI. 

In  the  summer  days,  when  leaves  are  green,  and 
flowers  are  fresh  and  gay,  Robin  and  certain  of  his 
followers  chanced  to  be  in  Barasdale,  and  had  good 
sport  in  killing  the  king  s  deer,  and  above  them  all 
Little  John  bare  the  bell,  for  that  at  five  hundred 
feet  he  brought  to  earth  a  hart  of  grease. 

*•  God's  blessing  on  thee,"  cried  Robin,  that 
made  so  noble  a  shot !  By  Our  Lady,  I  would  ride 
a  hundred  mile  to  see  thy  match,  John." 

Will  Scathloclv  Liughcd.  A  loud  laugh  laughed 
he.  **  Master,"  he  said,  "there  dwells  in  Fountain's 
Abbey  a  friar  that  will  easily  beat  both  him  and 
thee.  He  can  draw  a  good  yew  bow,  that  friar  at 
Fountain's  Dale,  and  better  shoot  in  it  than  us  every 
each  one. 

Robin  sware  a  solemn  oath,  by  the  Holy  Virgin 
he  sware  it,  that  no  meat  nor  drink  would  he  take 
till  this  goodly  man  he  had  seen  with  his  eye.  He 

put  on  his  doublet,  and  his  best  hoscn  and  shoon, 
and  his  mantle  of  Lincoln  green,  a  cap  of  steel  on 
his  head,  his  sword  and  buckler  by  his  side,  and 
bow  and  arrows  in  hand ;  and  to  Fountain's  Dale 
he  is  gone. 

And  as  he  drew  near  to  Fountain's  Dale,  no  call 
had  he  farther  to  search,  for  the  friar  walked  by  the 

A.  L.  T 
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water*side,  and  well  accoutred  was  he,  and  weaponed 

against  need,  with  his  cap  of  steel,  and  his  broad- 
sword, and  his  buckler. 

Robin  alighted  down  from  his  horse»  and  made 
him  fast  to  a  thorn,  and  as  he  came  near  unto  that 
lusty  friar,  he  called  aloud  unto  him,  saying,  '*  Carry 
me  over  the  water,  friar,  or  thou  shalt  rue  it." 

The  friar  took  up  Robin  on  his  shoulders,  and 
bare  him  through  the  deep  stream,  till  he  reached 
the  other  bank. 

Now  carry  me  in  thy  turn,  thou  fine  fellow,' 
said  the  friar,  "or  at  thy  peril  say  nay."  And  Robin 
without  a  word  did  the  like  service  for  the  frian 

The  friar  nimbly  leapt  off  Robin's  back,  and 
Robin  said  to  him  once  more  :  **  Now  say  no  say, 
thou  curtal  friar,  but  carry  me  over  again." 

Nought  spake  the  friar,  but  suffered  Robin  to 
mount  the  second  time;  and  when  in  mid-stream 
they  were,  he  cast  him  suddenly  off. 

'*  Now  choose,  my  fine  fellow,"  quoih  he,  *'  v.  hether 
thou  wilt  sink  or  swim  !  " 

They  both  swam  to  the  bank,  and  Robin  took  his 
bow  in  his  hand  and  let  fly  a  shaft.  But  the  friar 
fenced  it  off  with  his  buckler  of  steel.  "  Shoot  on, 
shoot  on,  thou  fine  fellow,  a  whole  summer's  day, 
and  thy  arrows  I  will  catch  as  they  come."  And 
truly  Robin  spent  all  his  stock,  and  harmed  the 
friar  no  whit 

Then  ihey  took  to  sword  and  shield,  and  fought 
witli  might  and  main,  till  Robin  began  to  slacken, 
and  begged  a  boon.  I  prythee,"  he  said,  "  thou 
curtal  fnar,  let  me  put  my  horn  to  my  lips,  and  blow 
blasts  three.*' 
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"  Blow  to  thy  heart's  fullest  content,"  said  the 
friar.  And  presently  came  trooping  over  the  lea 
Little  John  and  many  yeomen  more,  yea,  half-a* 
hundred  yeomen. 

•*  Whose  men  are  these  ?  "  demanded  the  friar. 

"They  are  mine,"  returned  Robin.  "What  is 
that  to  thee.?" 

**  I  beg  a  boon,"  said  the  friar,  **  the  like  that  I 
granted  thee.  Let  me  put  my  fist  to  my  mouth 
and  whute  thrice  ?  " 

**  Whute,  friar,"  quoth  Robin  again ;  "  what  is  in 
a  friar*s  whuting  but  should  make  me  fain  to  hear 
it 

The  friar  set  his  fist  to  his  lips,  and  thrice  he 
whuted ;  and  incontinendy  there  bounded  over  the 
sward  of  bandogs  half-a-hundred.  "Now,"  cried 
the  friar,  "  there  is  for  every  man  a  dog  save  for 
thee,  friend."  But  two  of  the  dogs  seized  upon 
Robin,  and  tore  his  mantle  from  his  back. 

Little  John  took  his  good  bow  in  his  hand,  and 
shortly  half-a-score  of  the  friar's  dogs  weltered  in 
their  gore. 

"Take  j'.way  thy  dogs,"  shouted  John,  "  or  I  will 
give  both  them  and  thee  short  shrift." 

"A  boon!  a  boon!"  cried  the  friar.  "Good 
fellow,  hold  thy  hand,  and  thy  master  and  I  will 
agree,  I  warrant." 

*  Friar,"  said  Robin,  V  ^^ou  wilt  forsake 
Fountain's  Abbey  and  Fountain's  Dale,  and  come 
with  us,  thou  shalt  be  our  chaplain,  and  every 
Sunday  through  the  year  thou  shalt  have  a  noble  to 
thy  fee,  and  I  will  give  thee  free  living." 

The  friar  said,  "  Yea,"  whom  theretofore  no  man, 
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neither  knight,  lord,  nor  earl,  had  in  seven  years* 
space  withstood ;  and  he  was  ever  after  of  that 
meny  company. 

IV. 

At  anoLher  time,  Robin,  sinL\'ing  among  the 
pleasant  lawns  of  the  forest,  happened  upon  a  iusty 
fellow  that,  with  staff  on  shoulder,  seemed  to  range 
in  quest  of  the  king's  deer,  whom  Robin,  desiring 
pastime,  accosted,  demanding  what  he  sought,  and 
holding  him  in  hand  that  he  was  one  of  our  lying's 
keepers,  to  safeguard  his  deer. 

"If  thou  art  a  keeper  in  this  forest,  with  such  a 
great  commission,  thou  art  bound  to  have  other  to 
succour  thee,  ere  thou  niakest  me.  sirrah,  to  stand." 

"Nay,"  returned  Robin,  "there  is  but  I  alone 
that  shall  such  thing  accomplish  with  the  aid  of  a 
stout  oaken  staff  from  the  thicket  hard  by.  For 
seeing,  good  fellow,  that  thou  hast  not  a  bow  nor  a 
blade,  I  will,  an*  need  be,  fight  with  thee  on  equal 
conditions." 

My  staff  is  eight  foot  long,"  quoth  the  stranger ; 
"  get  ye  one  the  like  of  it." 

Then  these  two  set  to  work,  since  neither  would 
yield,  in  right  earnest,  and  it  was  so  that,  after  a 
long  bout  and  a  sharp,  Robin  gave  way. 

'*  Good  fellow,"  quoth  he,  "  let  us  stay  our  hands 
and  buffet  each  other  in  vain  no  more  by  my 
counsel.    I  ])r\thee,  what  is  thy  name.'*" 

*'Arthur  Bland,"  replied  the  stranger ;  "  and  I  am 
a  tanner  in  the  town  of  Nottingham,  whither  if  thou 
ever  comest  I  will  tan  thy  hide  good  cheap.*' 

"Cease,  good  fellow,  from  such  talk,"  Robin, 
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answering  him,  said.  "  My  name  is  Robin  Hood ; 
and  if  thou  wilt  forsake  thy  calling  and  live  with  me 
in  the  free  forest,  thou  shalt  be  welcomed  by  my 
faith,  and  shalt  nothing  lack." 

**  Take  my  hand  as  my  pledge,"  said  the  tanner ; 
"  no  man  shall  us  depart  But  say  truly,  if  thou 
art  Robin  Hood,  where  is  Little  John,  who  is  my 
near  kinsman  on  my  mother  s  side.  Fain  would  I 
see  him  with  eye." 

Robin  placed  his  horn  to  his  lips,  and  blew  once, 
and  Little  John  came  tripping  down  a  green  hill. 

What  is  the  matter  ? "  he  cried  ;  "  master,  I 
prythee  tell.  Why  standest  thou  staff  in  hand  ?  and 
who  is  this  stranger      I  doubt  that  all  is  not  well." 

"The  tanner  hath  tanned  my  hide,  John;  but 
a  bonny  blade  he  is,  and  a  master  of  his  art,  I 
warrant ;  and  he  sdiih  that  he  is  thy  cousin,  by  Our 
X^dy,  man." 

Then  John,  who  had  been  at  first  about  to 
challenge  the  tanner,  whereas  he  thus  understood 
that  he  was  Arthur  his  kinsman,  cast  away  his  staff, 
and  threw  his  arms  about  his  neck ;  and  those  two 
brave  fellows  wept  for  joy. 

Thus  it  was  a  glad  and  merry  encounter  in  the 
end,  and  so  in  the  choice  of  his  comrades  Robin  was 
wont  to  let  trial  go  before  trust, 

V. 

Now,  by  reason  of  the  many  and  grievous  tres- 
passes and  felonies  that  these  good  yeomen  com- 
mitted against  the  peace  of  the  realm,  and  of  the 
hue  and  cry  and  horn-blow,  and  offer  of  reward 
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thereupon  ensuing,  Rol)in  and  his  fellows  tarried  not 
alway  in  one  place*  but  removed  themselves  from 
Barnsdale  to  Sherwood,  and  back  again  to  Barnsdale, 
and  thence  to  Plumpton,  that  is  beyond  the  forest 
of  Kn.iresborough,  so  thtit  men  travelling  with  rich 
goods  and  store  of  money  from  the  north  through 
the  midlands  scarce  knew  vhich  road  to  choose  from 
fear  of  those  outkws,  that  regarded  not  king  nor 
sherifT^  and  were  both  bold  and  subtle. 

It  befell  on  Whitsunday,  early  on  a  morning  of 
May,  that  Robin  and  John  and  Much  the  Miller's 
son  were  in  Sherwood  together.  "This  is  a 
merry  morning,"  said  Litde  John,  '*by  Him  that 
died  on  a  tree  ;  a  merrier  man  than  I  now  am  liveth 
not,  I  trow,  in  Christendom.  Pluck  up  thy  heart, 
master  dear,  and  think  how  fair  a  season  it  is  this 
Whitsunday  morning." 

**  One  thing,"  returned  Robin,  **  breeds  me  pain, 
and  it  is  that  on  so  solemn  a  day  I  may  not  to  my 
matins  go.  It  is  now  a  fortnight  or  more  since  I 
my  Saviour  saw.  Verily  I  will  go  to  Nottingham 
by  the  grace  of  Mary  mild." 

*•  Nay,"  brake  in  Much,  go  not  unaccompanied, 
but  take  twelve  of  us,  well-weaponed,  with  thee, 
master." 

"  By  my  faith,"  said  Robin,  I  will  not  so ;  but 
John  shall  be  my  bow-bearer,  put-case  I  have  need 

of  it." 

"Thou  shalt  carry  thy  own,"  John  answering 
said ;  '*and  I  will  carry  mine  ;  and  as  we  go  along 
we  will  shoot  for  a  penny  under  the  wooded 
shade." 

*' I  will  not  shoot  for  a  penny,  in  sooth,  John, 
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with  thee,  but  for  three,"  his  master  replied.  And 
they  set  to  their  contention,  till  John  had  won  of 
Robin  five  shillings  to  hose  and  shoon. 

But  when  John  claimed  his  winnings,  Robin 
denied  him,  and  gave  him  the  lie,  yea,  smote  him 
with  his  hand,  that  John  waxed  wroth,  and  pulled 
forth  his  sword. 

If  thou  wast  not  my  master/'  he  cried,  thou 
shouldest  abi'  it  full  sore.  Get  ye  a  man  where  ye 
will ;  thy  service  I  forswear." 

So  these  two  friends  parted  in  anger,  John  back 
to  the  deep  forest,  and  Robin  to  Nottingham ;  and 
when  Robin  had  entered  into  the  town,  he  repaired 
into  the  church  of  Our  Lady,  and  said  his  orisons, 
kneeling  at  the  altar,  and  sundry  worshippers  saw 
him,  and  wist  that  it  was  Robin  Hood,  and  mar- 
velled, but  said  nought.  Save  only  a  certain  monk, 
who— woe  worth  him! — carried  the  tidings  to  the 
sheriff,  saying:  "The  king's  felon  is  in  Our  Lady's 
church  at  the  mass.  He  robbed  me  of  a  hundred 
pound,  and  I  have  him  ever  in  my  thought." 

The  gates  of  Nottingham  were  made  fast,  and 
the  sheriff  hied  with  an  array  of  men  to  the  church 
with  their  bills  and  staves. 

"Alas!  alas!"  muttered  Robin,  "now  I  miss 
Little  John,  forsooth  do  1." 

But  he  drew  his  two-handed  sword,  and  rushed 
into  the  thickest  of  the  throng,  and  laid  twelve  of 
the  sheriff's  men  at  his  feet,  till  it  unhappily  for- 
tuned that,  as  he  smote  the  sheriff  himself  on  the 
head,  the  blade  of  his  weapon  brake,  and  he  was 
fain  to  yield  himself  up. 

Into  a  deep  dungeon  he  was  cast,  and  the  monk 
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that  had  betrayed  him  set  out  to  the  king  with 

letters  from  the  sheriff",  seeking  our  lord  the  king's 
pleasure,  attended  by  a  little  page.  Through  Sher- 
wood they  rode,  and  ere  they  were  on  the  skirts  of 
the  forest  Little  John  and  Much  the  Miller's  son 
were  by  chance  in  a  small  house,  where  dwelled 
Much's  own  uncle.  Now  John  and  Much,  who 
knew  not  what  had  happened,  and  had  hoped  that 
by  the  grace  of  Our  Lady  their  master  might  be 
safe,  espied  them  approaching,  and  went  forth  to 
meet  them  on  die  way. 

John  asked  the  monk  what  news,  and  the  holy 
brother  replied  that  he  carried  letters  to  our  king 
from  the  sheriff  of  Nottingham,  how  a  bold  outlaw, 
called  Robin  Hood,  was  but  yesterday  taken,  and 
lay  at  his  grace's  mercy. 

"  He  robbed  me  and  my  fellow,"  quoth  John,  "  of 
twenty  mark,  surely  enough ;  if  he  be  taken,  as  ye 
say,  forsooth  we  are  not  sorry." 

*'  So  did  he  me,"  said  the  monk,  "of  an  hundred 
pound.  I  was  the  hrst  to  lay  liands  on  him  ;  ye 
owe  it  to  me  that  he  goes  no  more  at  lai^e.*' 

"  I  pray  God  to  give  you  thanks,"  replied  John, 
**  as  we  will  do,  when  we  may.  We  will  even  now 
go  along  with  you,  and  bring  you  on  your  road 
safely.  For  Robin  hath  many  a  wild  fellow  belong- 
ing unto  him,  that,  if  they  wist  and  came  this  way, 
would  slay  you  of  a  certainty." 

But  when  they  had  gone  a  cc  rtain  distance  into 
the  wood,  John  and  Much  pulled  the  monk  and 
the  page  from  their  horses,  and  John  let  the  monk 
understand  how  grieved  he  was  that  the  holy 
brother  fell  on  his  head. 
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The  monk  saw  how  the  wind  blew,  and  cried  for 
mercy. 

"He  was  my  master,  sirrah,  that  thou  diddest 

betray,"  said  John,  sternly.  "  I  warrant  thou  shalt 
never  reach  our  king  to  tell  him  the  tale."  And 
he  smote  off  the  monk's  head,  and  likewise  the  little 
page's,  and  buried  them  both. 

Then  they  hastened  with  all  the  speed  they  could 
to  our  king  where  he  lay,  Little  John  and  Much 
the  Miller's  son,  and  kneeled  before  his  grace, 
presenting  the  letters  of  the  sheriff.  Our  king 
demanded  where  was  the  monk  that  should  have 
brought  him  these  letters,  and  John  shewed  him 
how  the  holy  brother  had  fallen  sick  and  died  on 
the  journey. 

Our  king  said :  "  There  was  never  yeoman  in 
England  that  I  more  longed  to  see."     And  he 

straightway  caused  to  be  delivered  to  John  and 
Much  his  letters  under  his  signet,  commanding  the 
sheriff  to  send  Robin  to  him,  and  hold  him  harm- 
less. Moreover,  at  their  leave-taking,  his  grace 
gave  them  of  his  bounty  twenty  pound,  and  made 
them  yeomen  of  the  Crov/n. 

They  sped  to  Nottingham  as  quickly  as  they 
might,  and  shewed  the  king's  letter  under  his  signet 
to  the  sherifif,  who  doffed  his  hood  to  our  king's 
seal,  and  demanded  where  the  monk  had  become 
that  had  borne  his  message  to  our  king. 

Quoth  John :  "His  grace  took  him  so  in  favour, 
that  he  is  now  Abbot  of  Westminster  by  his  grace's 
appointment" 

Whereupon  the  sheriff  made  John  and  Much  good 
cheer,  and  let  them  drink  of  the  best  with  him. 
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And  when  all  were  gone  to  rest  and  asleep,  because 
John  doubted  what  the  king  might  do,  he  resorted 
to  the  jail  where  his  master  lay.  The  jailor  said 
unto  him,  that  Robin  had  broken  prison,  but  John 

shrewdly  efucsscd  that  he  spake  not  the  verity, 
and  out  with  his  sword,  and  forthwith  despatched 
him.  Then  he  snatched  the  keys  from  his  girdle» 
and  set  Robin  at  large,  and  gave  him  a  good  sword 
111  his  hand.  Then,  where  the  walls  were  lowest, 
those  yeomen  clomb  privily  over,  and  made  for  the 
forest. 

"Master,"  quoth  John,  "see,  now  I  have  re- 
quited good  for  evil!    Albeit  thou  diddest  me 

wrong,  I  have  saved  thee  from  the  proud  sheriff, 
and  so  having  done,  farewell ;  for  I  go." 

"  Nay,  it  shall  not  be  so,  John,"  returned  Robin, 
taking  his  hand  ;  "  but  for  thy  worthiness  and  love 
I  will  yield  thee  my  room,  and  thou  shalt  be  in  lieu 
of  me  chief  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  men." 

'*  Say  no  more,  master,"  quoth  John.  *'  I  crave 
only  the  second  place.   We  are  friends  again." 

So  ended  the  strife,  and  all  the  company  was  joy- 
ous enough  :  when  they  beheld  Robin  among  them 
whole  and  sound,  yea,  glad  folk  were  they ;  and 
under  the  greenwood  tree,  among  the  broad  leaves, 
they  feasted  together  on  pasties  of  the  king's  veni* 
son  and  the  good  red  wine. 

The  sheriff  of  Nottingham  made  cry  and  procla- 
mation for  Robin,  when  he  found  that  he  had 
been  delivered  from  safe-keeping;  for  he  doubted 
that  our  king  would  displace  him  from  his  shrievalty 
for  so  high  a  misdemeanour.  But  little  he  prijlited 
by  his  pains  ;  and  so  soon  as  our  king  understood 
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how  Robin  Hood  was  free,  and  how  Little  John 
had  beguiled  both  the  sheriff  and  himself  the  king's 
own  grace,  he  wox  exceeding  wrath,  and  sware 
that,  had  it  not  been  so  that  these  yeomen  had 
deceived  them  both  alike,  the  sheriff  should  have 
been  hanged  high. 

**  I  made  them  yeomen  of  my  Crown,"  said  our 
king,  *'  and  bestowed  on  them  fee  with  my  own 
hands.  Forsooth,  such  a  fellow  as  Little  John  hath 
not  his  like  through  all  merry  England.  He  is  true 
to  his  master,"  quoth  he;  "by  sweet  St.  John!  he 
loveth  him  far  better,  I  swear,  than  he  doth  me. 
Let  it  pass.  So  long  as  Robin  Hood  lives,  he  can- 
not forget  how  Little  John  brought  him  out  of  our 
castle  of  Nottingham." 

VL 

During  such  time  as  Robin  had  tarried  in  Sher- 
wood, there  happened  unto  him  many  strange  acci- 
dents besides ;  and,  for  example,  on  a  certain  day, 
as  he,  with  John  and  Much,  lay  amid  the  coppice,  in 
expcciancy  of  some  traveller  passing  thereby,  lo  !  it 
was  so  that  a  gallant  young  fellow,  yet  with  down- 
cast mien,  approached  the  place  where  they  stood, 
as  one  that  wandered  he  wist  not  whither. 

So  Robin  bad  them  go  forward,  and  greet  him, 
praying  him  to  come  to  their  master,  who  there- 
upon, after  fit  salutation,  demanded  of  the  youth,  if 
it  chanced  that  he  had  ought  by  way  of  money  in 
his  purse,  to  aid  poor  men  in  their  need. 

"Nay,  sirs,"  quoth  he  sorrowfully  enough; 
"money  have  I  none,  save  five  shilling  and  a  ring, 
that  I  have  reserved  against  my  wedding-day,  I 
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was,  forsooth,  to  have  been  joined  in  holy  marriage 
to  a  fair  maiden ;  but  her  folk  have  riven  her  me- 
from,  and  my  heart  is  near  to  breaking." 

"  What  is  thy  name  ?  **  asked  Robin. 

**  I  am  called  Allan  k  Dale,"  saith  the  vouth. 

"  What  wilt  thou  give  me,  Allan  ?  '  quoth  Robin 
again,  "  to  help  thee  to  thy  trudove  ?  " 

•*  Neither  gold  have  I,  sir,  nor  fee,"  answered  he ; 
"  but  I  will  make  oath  upon  the  holy  Bible  to  be 
thy  true  servant  my  whole  life  during." 

When  shall  the  wedding  be  kept,  and  where, 
friend  ?  "  the  oudaw  demanded* 

"  Marry,  sir,"  replied  Allan,  with  brighter  cheer, 
"at  a  church  hvc  short  mile  hence  away." 

Thereupon  concluded  Robin  to  aid  young  Allan 
k  Dale,  and  he  said  unto  John  and  unto  Much : 
"I  shall  go  thither,  where  the  wedding  is  ap- 
pointed, habited  minstrel  wise  ;  and  do  you,  with 
some  score  of  our  fellows,  follow  me  close,  and  be 
at  hand  when  my  horn  soundeth ;  and  do  you,  young 
Allan,  come  with  them  along,  and  bring  my  bow." 

So  the  outlaw  spake,  and  forthwidi  he  changed 
his  raiment,  and  was  away  ;  and  when  he  entered 
the  church,  all  were  there  assembled,  and  awaited 
the  bride  and  the  bridegroom. 

The  priest,  seeing  Robin,  prayed  him  to  say 
where for<:^  he  came,  and  who  he  might  be. 

"  A  minstrel,"  Robin  answered. 

"  I  am  right  well  content,"  quoth  the  holy  min- 
ister. "Thou  art  the  very  man  whom-for  we 
looked.** 

"  It  is  well,"  said  Robin  ;  "  yet  music  get  ye  none 
till  the  bride  and  her  truelove  I  see.** 
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Anon  entered  at  the  door  the  damsel,  led  by  her 
father,  and  behind  came  the  old  and  rich  knight 
that  she  had  been  to  the  wrong  of  another  bestowed 

upon. 

The  priest  stood  with  his  mass-book  at  the  altar, 
and  the  wedding  should  have  proceeded^  when,  to 
the  amazement  of  all  those  present,  the  stranger- 
minstrel  stepped  forth,  and  forbad  the  rite. 

"This  is  no  inaLch,"  he  cried;  "and  since  the 
bride  is  at  hand,  she  shall  choose  her  own  mate." 

Straightway  he  drew  a  bugle  from  under  his  coat, 
and  blew  thrice,  and  ere  the  priest  and  the  rest  of 
the  company  might  ought  resolve  or  do,  four  and 
twenty  archers  stood  at  the  stranger-minstrel's  side, 
and  Allan  a  Dale  was  of  them  who  delivered  to 
Robin  his  bow,  as  he  had  chaiged  him.  There 
was  no  man  in  all  that  assembly  who  kenned  not 
truly  enough  who  the  stranger  was. 

"Allan,"  he  .siiid,  "this  is  thy  truelovc,  and  ere 
we  go  we  will  see  thee  wedded." 

"They  have  not  been  asked  thrice  in  the 
church,"  muttered  the  holy  priest,  "as  the  law  of 
our  land  is.** 

But  he  was  ol  Robin  too  aieard  to  grudge  over- 
boldly,  lest  he  should  rue  his  hardihood. 

Then  Robin  plucked  off  the  priest's  sack,  and 

laid  it  on  Little  John  ;  and  John  rnarchcid  into  the 
choir,  and  when  he  had  asked  the  couple  seven 
times,  lest  three  mh^ht  not  suffice,  he  said  :  "Who 
givcth  away  this  maid  ?  " 

"That  do  I,"  said  Robin,  "and  he  that  seeks  to 
take  her  from  Allan  a  Dale,  shall  dearly  abide  it." 

Joyfully  those  yeomen  returned  with  Allan  and 
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his  dear  to  the  forest,  where  they  held  the  marriage 
feast ;  and  so  with  much  thankfulness  and  love  the 
couple  went  their  way  to  their  own  homestead,  no 

man  hindering  them. 

VII. 

It  happened  afterward,  because  a  hue  and  cry 

had  gone  out  against  him,  that  Robin  forsook  for 
a  season  the  parts  about  Nottingham,  and  betook 
himself  with  Little  John  and  the  rest  to  Barns- 
dale  once  more;  and  on  a  certain  morning  in 
summer,  where  Robin  slept  in  the  wood,  the  wood- 
wale  sang  so  loud  on  a  spray  nigh-hand,  that  it 
awoke  him  :  who  to  his  comrades,  joining  him 
anon,  said  thus:  "Last  night,  fellows,  I  had  a 
dream,  that  two  wight  yeomen  fought  with  me,  and 
beat  and  bound  me,  and  took  my  bow  me-from 
withal,  and  by  my  faith,  if  1  live,  I  will  be  avenged 
on  them,  John." 

"Master,"  John  answered  and  said,  "dreams 
come  and  go  like  the  wind  upon  the  hill,  that  blow- 
eth  to-night  and  in  the  morning  is  hushed." 

"Well,  well,"  Robin  replied,  "thou  shalt  go  with 
me,  John,  and  the  others  shall  stay  behind  within 
call,  if  need  should  be.*' 

So  these  two  donned  their  liveries  of  green,  and 
took  their  bows,  and  forth  into  the  forest  they  went 
their  way.  They  shortly  became  aware  of  a  stout 
yeoman  that  leaned  against  a  tree.  A  sword  and 
dagger  were  at  his  side,  and  he  was  clad  in  a 
leathern  jerkin. 

Now  Little  John  prayed  of  his  master  that  he 
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would  suiifer  him  to  step  forward  and  speak  with 
the  stranger ;  but  Robin  wox  wroth,  "  for  that,*' 

quoth  he,  "John  set  so  little  store  by  him,"  and 
was  alway  for  leaving  him  behind  ;  and  such  words 
grew  betwixt  them,  that  at  length  John  departed, 
and  left  his  master,  who  had  threatened  to  break 
his  bow  athwart  his  crown. 

Then,  when  he  was  alone,  Robin  advanced  to 
the  yeoman,  and  unto  him  said  :  "  Good  morrow, 
good  fellow.  By  thy  bow  that  thou  earnest  thou 
shouldest  be  a  fair  archer." 

I  must  speed  on  my  way,'*  returned  the  other, 
"  while  it  is  yet  morning.  I  seek  an  outlaw  called 
Robin  Hood,  and  would  liever  meet  with  him  than 
have  forty  pound  in  my  purse." 

"  Let  me  be  thy  guide,  good  fellow,"  said  Robin, 
*'  and  I  will  take  thee  shortly  to  him.  But  first  let 
us  try  our  mastery  under  these  trees  so  broad  and 
green.  We  may  chance  to  meet  with  Robin,  ere 
we  dream." 

They  cut  two  tall  boughs  from  a  briar,  and  set 
them  up  for  a  mark  sixty  rods  each  from  other 
apart  Robin  shot  first  by  allowance,  and  missed 
by  an  inch ;  but  the  other  came  not  near,  albeit  a 
good  archer  he  was  counted.  The  second  time  his 
arrow  touched  the  garland  ;  but  Robin's  clave  both 
wands  in  twain. 

"  A  blessing  on  thy  heart !  good  fellow,"  cried  the 
stranger.  **  Thou  shootest  as  well  as  Robin  Hood. 
Now,  good  fellow,  tell  me  tliy  name." 

"  Nay,"  said  Robin,  "  not  till  thou  hast  told  me 
thine." 

"I  am  called  Guy  of  Gisbome,"  answered  the 
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Other,  **  and  I  hold  a  commission  to  take  Robin 
Hoodp  wherever  I  can  find  him." 

My  dwelling  is  in  this  wood/'  said  Robin  unto 

him  again,  '*  and  I  set  by  thee  right  nought.  I  am 
that  Robin  Hood  of  Barnsdale  whom  thou  art 
appointed  to  take/' 

No  sooner  were  the  words  out  of  his  mouth,  than 
his  brown  blade  was  in  his  hand,  and  those  two 
fought  to  the  death.  Robin  stumbled  at  a  root,  and 
fell,  and  his  foe  wounded  him  in  the  side.  But  he 
called  on  Our  Dear  Lady,  and  rose  to  his  feet,  and 
with  a  back-handed  stroke  Guy  he  hath  slain.  He 
smote  his  head  from  his  body,  and  placed  it  on  his 
bow's  end,  sayinp^,  "Thou  hast  paid  a  traitor's 
forfeit "  ;  and  he  nicked  Guy's  visage,  that  none 
might  know  it,  and  changed  garb  with  him ;  and 
with  his  bow  and  arrows,  and  horn,  so  that  he  wore 
his  semblance  in  all  things,  he  started  in  quest  of 
John  to  let  him  understand  the  news,  and  make  the 
peace  with  him  again. 

Now,  Robin  wist  not  that,  after  his  parting  from 
John,  certain  grave  accidents  had  befallen  him  and 
sundry  other  of  his  company.  For  the  sheriff  of 
Yorkshire,  with  seven  score  men,  had  entered  Barns- 
dale  and  had  slain  two  of  the  yeomen,  and  gone 
nigh  to  take  Scathlock,  when  John,  drawing  near, 
perceived  how  the  matter  was,  and  drawing  an  arrow 
to  the  head,  shot  William  a  Trent,  one  of  the  sheriffs 
men»  that  he  never  more  stirred.  But  by  misad- 
venture John's  bow  brake,  and  he  was  straightway 
surrounded  and  taken,  and  fast  bound  to  a  tree. 

A  blilhe  man  was  the  sheriff,  wh(  nas  he  saw  how 
Little  John  was  his  prisoner,  and  he  sware  that  he 
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should  be  shortly  hanged,  where  he  might  be  a 
warning  to  all  false  traitors.  "  Be  not  so  sure  of 
that,"  quoth  John  to  himself ;  "for  by  Christ's  help 
I  may  yet  go  free." 

"Hearken,  hcdrkcn,  '  cried  the  sheriff  to  his  men; 
"  I  hear  good  Guy's  horn  blow,  and  I  warrant  he 
hath  taken  Robin  Hood»  or  him  slain ;  and  lo  j  see 
where  yonder  cometh  that  brave  yeoman!  Come 
hither,  come  hither,  good  Guy.  to  me,"  quoth  the 
sheriff,  "and  ask  what  boon  thou  wilt." 

**  No  boon  I  crave,"  returned  Robin,  "  till  I  have 
slain  both  master  and  man."  And  he  sped  in  all 
haste  unto  the  tree  where  John  was,  under  colour 
of  shriving  him  before  his  death  ;  but  the  sheriff  and 
his  men  pressed  closely  after  to  stay  him,  for  they 
at  last  divined  who  it  in  truth  was. 

Robin  cut  the  cords,  and  gave  Guy's  bow  into 
Little  John's  hands,  and  his  sheaf  of  arrows,  and 
put  his  own  horn  to  his  lips  ;  and  the  sheriff  espying 
the  outlaws  coming  up,  and  John  ready  with  his 
bow,  turned  about  and  fled,  carrying  with  him  in  his 
breech  one  of  John's  feathered  messengers. 

So  as  Robin  had  formerly  owed  his  life  to  John, 
when  he  was  close  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Notting- 
ham, now  it  was  his  gallantry  and  wit  that  brought 
that  yeoman  safe  out  of  the  hands  of  the  proud 
sheriff,  that  would  surely  otherwise  have  shown  him 
scant  grace ;  and  these  generous  outlaws,  namely 
Robin  and  John,  found,  as  in  many  a  case  before, 
a  soreness  and  severance  the  knitting  up  of  a  firmer 
friendship. 
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Will. 

At  another  time  yet,  it  was  the  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford that  was  reported  to  Robin,  as  he  lay  in  Barns- 
dale,  to  have  it  in  his  mind  to  cross  the  forest  by 
the  Watling  Street,  with  his  retinue ;  and  Robin 
enjoined  upon  his  men  who  took  that  charge  to 
slay  a  fat  deer  against  the  dinner-hour,  for  that  he 
looked  to  have  a  bishop  that  day  at  his  table,  who 
would  pay  for  his  cheer  as  became  so  great  a  lord. 

Robin  and  six  of  his  fellows  habited  themselves 
like  shepherds,  and  sat  about  the  fire  as  the  bishop 
came  up.  In  lowly  wise  they  saluted  his  good  lord- 
ship, and  to  him  asking  they  replied,  *'  We  are 
shepherds,  that  tend  our  sheep  in  this  forest  all  the 
year  round  ;  but  to^ay  we  make  merry,  and  dine  on 
the  king's  deer." 

"You  do  well!"  cried  the  bishop,  his  choler  rising  ; 
**  you  arc  honest  fellows  forsooth  !  The  king  shall 
hear  of  it.  Leave  your  fire  and  your  fare,  I  bid  ye, 
and  come  along  with  me." 

"  A  pardon,  a  pardon !  I  pry  thee,  my  lord,"  cried 
Robin  ;  *•  it  ill  becomes  your  lordship  s  cloth  to  take 
so  many  poor  men's  lives  away.*' 

But  the  bishop  was  deaf  to  entreaty,  and  would 
have  had  his  guards  seize  the  shepherds.  Robin 
set  his  back  against  a  tree,  and  from  beneath  his 
shepherd  s  smock  drew  out  a  bugle-horn.  A  loud 
blast  made  the  woods  echo,  and  ere  the  bishop  had 
time  to  think,  the  shepherds  had  cast  aside  their 
garments,  and  where  there  had  been  six  were  sixty 
and  more. 

"  Why  blow  you  SO  lustily  ?"  asked  Litde  John, 
*'0,  John,"  answered  his  master,  "here  is  a 
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bishop  that  will  take  us  to  our  king,  and  grant  us 
no  pardon,  will  he  not 

"  Off  with  his  head/'  cried  John,  "  and  dig  a  hole 

in  the  earth  for  the  varlet  1 " 

"O,  forgive  me/*  quoth  the  bishop,  changing 
his  tune,  **  and  let  me  go  my  way,  good  Robin." 

"  Nay,  my  lord,  stay  awhile ;  your  dinner  is 
dressed/'  answered  the  outlaw.  '*  Let  me  assist 
your  lordsliip/'  And  he  caused  the  bishop  to  dis- 
mount, and  led  him  courteously  by  the  hand  to  the 
spot  where  the  repast  was  spread  on  the  green  sward 

They  ate  and  drank,  till  it  wox  late,  and  the 
bisho[)  ;iik1  his  folk  under  tlic  trees  on  a  harder 
couch  than  their  habit  was  ;  and  it  happened  in  the 
morning,  when  it  drew  to  the  leave-taking,  that 
Little  John,  by  command  of  Robin,  searched  the 
bishop*s  mail,  and  found  therein  three  hundred  gold 
pieces.     "  Here   is  money  enough/*  quoth  he, 

master,  to  pay  for  his  lordship's  lodging.  It 
putteth  me  more  in  charity  with  him,  by  Our  Lady! 
albeit  I  trow  he  loveth  me  but  litde." 

Then  die  bishop  and  diose  that  were  wiih  him 
went  their  way  after  many  courteous  salutations,  and 
they  thought  In  their  hearts  that  they  had  done 
better,  an'  they  had  taken  another  roeul  in  lieu  of 
the  Watling  Street,  whereby  such  unforeseen  dis- 
comfiture and  loss  were  unto  that  great  lord 
wrought. 

IX. 

Robin  stood  in  Barnsdale,  and  leaned  against  a 
tree.  By  his  side  were  John,  Scathlock,  and  Much. 
Presendy  unto  Robin  spake  John  thus :  Master, 
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an  yc  would  give  us  the  word  that  we  might  dine, 
it  were  well/* 

"Nay,"  quoth  Robin,  "thereto  I  have  no  lust, 
until  I  see  some  baron  bold  or  other  guest  un- 
bekenned,  or  some  squire  or  some  knight,  that  may 
pay  worthily  for  his  cheer.  Take  thy  bows  in 
thy  hands,  good  fellows,  and  leave  me  here ;  and 
walk  up  to  the  Sayles,  and  so  on  to  the  Watling 
Street.  Abide  there  until  ye  become  aware  of  any 
that  may  lighten  the  cost  of  our  meal." 

They  went  to  the  Sayles  and  to  the  Watlmg 
Street ;  and  they  looked  east  and  they  looked  west ; 
and  no  manner  of  man  might  they  espy.  Yet  at 
last,  as  they  cast  their  eyes  down  a  by-way  in  Barns- 
dale,  they  perceived  where  a  knight  came  riding 
along.  Heavy  was  his  bearing  and  little  his  pride 
one  foot  v/as  in  the  stirrup,  and  the  other  out  His 
hood  hung  over  his  eyes,  and  his  garb  was  simple 
enough  :  a  sorrier  man,  forsouih,  never  rode  in  the 
merry  woods  on  a  summer's  day. 

The  yeomen  approached  him  full  courteously,  and 
Little  John,  because  he  knew  that  he  was  of  knightly 
degree,  bending  his  knee  at  the  saddlebows,  wel 
corned  him  to  the  forest  side.  *'  My  master,"  quoth 
he,  hath  waited  dinner  for  you  these  three  hours 
past." 

"  Who  is  your  master  ?  *'  the  knight  demanded 

'  His  name,  sir,  is  Robin  Hood." 
He  is  a  good  yeoman,"  the  stranger  returned 
"whom-of  I   have  heard   much  commendation 
Albeit  my  purpose  was  to  have  dined  to-day  at 
Blithe  or  at  Doncaster,  yet  I  consent  with  you  three 
to  go  unto  your  master.' 
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Then  they  went  all  together,  and  as  he  rode 

along  the  tears  stole  from  his  eyes,  and  coursed 
down  his  cheeks.  They  brought  him  to  the  place 
where  their  master  tarried,  who  unto  him  said,  as 
he  doffed  his  head-gear,  and  beseemingly  knelt : 
"Welcome  art  thou  to  me,  sir  knight!  Truly  I 
have  expected  thee  these  two  hours." 

"  God  thee  save,  good  Robin,"  quoth  the  knight, 
"and  all  thy  comrades  so  gallant  and  free ! " 

They  sat  to  their  dinner,  and  numbles  of  the 
deer,  and  water-fowl,  and  pheasant,  with  wine  and 
bread  in  plenty,  they  had  ;  and  Robin  bad  the 
knight  eat  and  drink,  and  spare  not. 

"  Gramercy,  Robin,"  said  his  guest,  such  a  fair 
meal  have  I  not  seen  these  three  weeks.  If  ever  I 
come  again  this  way,  I  trust  to  give  thee  as  good." 

•*  By  dear  worthy  God,"  cried  Robin,  "  I  am  not 
so  nice  in  the  order  of  my  diet.  But  since  it 
was  never  the  manner  for  a  yeoman  to  pay  for  a 
knight's  cheer,  thou  wilt  clear  the  score,  wilt  thou 
not,  ere  thou  ^oest  hence  ?  " 

•*  I  have  nought  in  my  purse,"  the  stranger  an- 
swered and  said,  "  that  I  can  proffer  for  shame." 

"  Tell  me  truth,  sir/'  quoth  Robin.  "  How  much 
hast  thou,  all  told  ? " 

"Ten  shilling  and  no  more,"  said  the  other. 

"  An  so  it  be,"  said  Robin,  "  not  one  penny  do  I 
touch,  and  an'  thou  needest  more  for  thy  occasions, 
I  shall  fredy  lend  it  thee." 

Little  John  searched  the  knight's  mail,  and  found 
indeed  that  he  had  sooth  spoken;  and  thereupon 
Robin  commanded  them  to  bring  wine  of  the  best, 
and  bad  the  knight  drink  to  his  content 
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"Tell  me  now,  knight,  "  he  presently  said,  **and 
I  shall  keep  thy  counsel  right  well :  wert  thou  made 
a  knight  malgrd  thyself,  or  one  of  yeomanry  ? 
Hast  thou  been  an  unthrifty  husband  of  thy  sub- 
stance,  or  an  usurer,  or  a  lecher  ?  " 

"  None  of  these,  by  my  faith,  Robin,  have  I 
been,"  he  protested  ;  "  for,  God  is  my  witness,  an 
hundred  winter  herebefore  my  ancestors  knights 
have  been.  I  am  called  Sir  Richard  at  the  Lee. 
Within  this  two  or  three  year,  my  neighbours  well 
know  that  I  could  spend  four  hundred  pound  by 
the  year.  Now  have  I  no  goods  save  my  children 
and  my  wife,  till  God  amend  my  estate." 

"How hast  thou  lost  thy  riches,  then?*'  Robin 

demanded. 

**  By  my  not  over-wise  kindness.  I  had  a  son, 
forsooth,  Robin,  that  should  have  been  my  heir, 
and  whenas  he  had  but  twenty  winters,  jousted  he 
with  the  best ;  and  for  that  he  slew  on  a  time  a 
knight  of  Lancashire,  I  was  fain  to  lay  my  estate 
to  pledge  to  save  his  life.  To  the  Abbot  of  St. 
Mary's  at  York,  Robin,  my  lands  are  in  g^[e,  and 
are  forfeit,  alas  t  unless  so  be  the  money  be  repaid 
within  a  short  day.  And  whereas  I  have  it  not, 
1  go  to  seek  grace ;  and  so,  farewell,  for  the  time 
draweth  nigh." 

'*  What  is  the  sum  ?  "  Robin  asked. 

*'  Four  hundred  pound,"  said  he. 

"What,  then,  wilt  thou  do,  put-case  thou  losest 
thy  inheritance?" 

"  I  shall  cross  the  salt  sea,  Robin,  and  go  to  the 
Holy  Land,  where  Christ  our  Saviour  was  quick 
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and  dead,  and  to  the  Mount  of  Calvary.*'   And  the 

tears  once  more  started  to  his  eyes. 
"Hast  thou  no  friends  ?  " 
Whenso  I  was  rich  of  estate,  Robin,  yea,  verily, 
had  I  store ;  but  now  they  shun  me,  and  know  me 

not" 

**  Pass  the  wine  round,"  said  Robin  ;  "the  knight 
drinks  not.  Well,  and  hast  thou  neither  any  one 
who  would  be  thy  surety  ?  " 

"  By  Him  that  died  on  a  tree,  none,  save,  maybe, 
Peter,  Paul,  and  John." 

"Cease  thy  jesting,  knight,  for  by  Him  that 
made  me,  and  shopc  both  sun  and  moon,"  said 
Robin,    nought  set  I  by  such  warrantlse." 

"None  other  have  I,"  quoth  he,  ** unless  it  be 
Our  Dear  Lady,  that  never  yet  failed  me  in  my 
need." 

"  My  dear  worthy  God,  thou  couldcst  have  no 
better  an  one.    John,  go  to  my  coffers,  and  tell 

truly  four  licndred  pound." 

And  John  went,  as  he  was  bidden,  and  Scathlock 
with  him,  and  they  brought  the  money  to  Robin, 
eighteen  score  pounds  and  upward. 

Then  Much  spake  grudgingly,  whenas  he  saw  so 
large  a  treasure  about  to  go  to  Sir  Richard  at  the 
Lee  ;  but  John  chid  him,  saying  it  was  a  good  ahns- 
deed  to  help  so  gentle  a  knight;  and  withal  he 
prayed  Robin,  if  it  were  not  meet  to  offer  his  guest 
a  new  livery,  that  he  might  appear  before  the  lord 
abbot  as  became  his  condition. 

For  ye  have  scarlet  and  green,  master,"  said 
John.  "There  is  many  a  merchant  in  England 
that  hath  not  so  rich  a  store." 
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And  when  Robin  gave  leave,  he  tcx)k  his  bow, 
and  measured  three  ells  of  each  colour*  and  at 
every  ell  he  leapt 

"What  devils-kin  draper  is  this?"  muttered 
Much. 

**  By  God  Almighty/*  cried  Scathlock,  laughing, 

he  may  give  him  all  the  better  measure,  since  it 
costeth  him  so  litde." 

But  John  marked  them  not  ;  and  he  prevailed  on 
Robin,  who  was  nothing  loth,  to  hnd  him  a  new 
gray  courser,  and  a  new  saddle. 

"What  dost  thou  give  the  knight  thyself,  John  ?** 

Robin  inquired. 

**  Even  a  pair  of  gilt  spurs,  master,"  he  answer- 
ing said,  **  that  he  may  pray  for  all  this  company/* 

To-morrow,"  said  Sir  Richard  at  the  Lee»  "I 
must  be  at  St  Mary  s  to  redeem  my  lands,  or  they 
go  from  me  for  ever.  When  shall  be  my  day# 
Robin  ? " 

This  day  twelvemonth  in  this  place,"  the  yeo- 
man replied ;  "  and  I  lend  thee  John  to  keep  thee 

company  to  York  as  thy  servant,  and  to  aid  thee 
to  his  power,  because  it  were  shame  that  a  knight 
should  go  unattended." 

The  knight  set  out  from  Bamsdale,  blessmg 
Robin  Hood  and  his  men  for  the  best  friends  that 
could  to  him  have  befallen  ;  and  with  John  at  his 
side  pricked  forward  on  his  way  to  the  abbey  of 
Our  Blessed  Lady,  merrier  in  heart  than  he  had 
weened  ever  more  to  be  ;  for  in  his  mail  he  carried 
the  freedom  of  Ins  fair  lands  and  his  children's 
heritage. 
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X. 

The  Lord  Abbot  sat  in  high  state  at  St  Mary's 

at  York,  and  wiih  hini  were  the  high  cellarer  and 
the  chief  justiciary  of  England,  and  the  sheriff  of 
Yorkshire,  that  were  partakers,  all  of  them,  in  the 
venture  whereby  on  failure  of  his  day  Sir  Richard 
at  the  Lee,  that  gentle  knight,  lost  his  lands  at 
Utersdale  for  aye. 

The  high  abbot  remembered  them  all,  who 
were  there  present,  how  this  day  twelvemonth 
the  knight  of  Utersdale  had  borrowed  of  him  four 
hundred  pound,  and  laid  his  lands  in  pledge  ;  and 
that  if  he  came  not  soon  to  redeem  them,  he  should 
suffer  disherison. 

''It  is  full  early,"  said  the  prior;  "the  day  has 
much  to  run.  I  had  liever  lay  down  a  hundred 
pound  than  take  away  too  lightly  the  knight's  be- 
longings. He  is  may-be  beyond  sea,  and  cannot 
reach  England  in  just  time.  I  wis  he  may  be 
suffering  great  hardship  ;  and  it  were  sore  pity  to 
deal  too  stricdy  with  him,  and  too  sternly  use  our 
power.'* 

*'  Thou  art  ever  in  my  beard,'*  quoth  the  high 
abbot,    by  God  and  by  St.  Richard ! " 

"  He  is  dead  or  hanged,  doubtless,"  said  the  high 
cellarer,  *'and  we  shall  have  anon  four  hundred 
pounds  more  to  spend  by  the  year." 

He  will  not  come  yet,  I  dare  well  undertake," 
said  the  chief  justiciary. 

Meanwhile,  Sir  Richard  at  the  Lee  and  Little 
John  had  ridden  well,  until  they  came  to  the  abbey 
of  Our  Lady  at  York,  and  ere  they  drew  within  sight 
of  the  gates,  that  gentle  knight  threw  off  his  upper 
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habit,  and  clothed  himself  in  poor  weeds,  and  Little 
John  in  like  manner;  and  when  they  knocked  at 
the  gates,  the  porter  opened  to  them,  and  shewed 
them  how  the  lord  abbot,  with  many  more  of  high 
degree,  were  at  their  meat 

They  descended  from  their  horses,  and  the  porter 
said :  Lead  them  into  the  stable^  where  they  may 
have  whereof  to  eat,  and  rest,  till  ye  have  for  them 
again  need." 

*'  By  God  that  died  on  a  tree,"  quoth  John,  "  they 
go  not  thither  by  my  counsel."  And  whileas  the 
knight,  whose  valet  for  the  nonce  he  was  at  this 

time,  was  brought  into  the  hall,  John  stayed  behind 
with  the  horses  and  the  mail  wherein  the  money  lay, 
that  they  had  carried  there-withal. 

The  knight  went  forth  into  the  hall,  where  they 
sat  at  table,  and  kneeled  down,  and  in  lowly  wise 
saluted  the  high  abbot  and  all  there  assembled. 

*'  Sir  abbot,"  said  the  knight,  "  I  am  here  to  keep 
my  day." 

Thou  hast  brought  with  thee  the  four  hundred 

pound,  hast  thou  not  ?  " 

*'  Not  one  j)enny,"  quoth  the  knight. 

"  Thou  art  a  shrewd  debtor,"  cried  the  abbot. 
"  Sir  justice,  it  is  well ;  I  drink  to  thee ! — ^What 
doest  thou  here,  then,  sirrah,  that  thou  art  before 
me  without  the  money  ?  " 

**  I  am  here,  sir  abbot,  to  pray  your  good  lordship 
of  a  longer  day,"  he  said,  and  yet  knelt 

"The  time  has  come  and  gone,  and  thy  lands 
have  passed  from  thee,"  said  the  high  abbot 

The  knight  besought  the  chief  justiciar\%  and  like- 
wise the  sheriff,  and  once  again  the  high  abbot,  that 
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he  would  lend  a  merciful  ear  unto  him,  and  unto  the 
lord  abbot :  *'  I  will  be  thy  true  servant,  my  lord/' 
quoth  he»  "  till  I  have  well  gotten  the  four  hundred 

pound,"  and  to  him  still  denying  :  "  But  I  have  my 
land  again,  full  dearly  it  shall  be  bought  It  is 
good,  lords,  to  assay  a  Ifriend,  ere  a  man  have  of  him 
need." 

The  lord  abbot  looked  upon  that  gentle  knight 

full  angerly,  and  t)ad  him  quii  ihe  hall,  calling  him  a 
false  knight.  But  he  shewed  the  lord  abbot  that  he 
spake  not  truly,  for  he  had  never  been  other  than 
true ;  and  then  he  rose  to  his  feet,  and  to  the  lord 
abbot  he  said :  "  To  sulier  a  knight  to  kncci  so 
long  is  scant  courtesy.  I  have  been  in  many  a 
tourney  and  many  a  fight,  and  have  ever  stood  in 
the  front** 

•*  Sir  abbot,"  said  the  chief  justiciary,  "what  wilt 
thou  give  over  and  above,  that  the  knight  may  sign 
a  release?  Else  dare  I  to  swear  that  never  shall 
ye  hold  your  land  in  quiet" 

"An  hundred  pound  more  I  will  give,**  said  the 

high  abboL 

Give  him  two,"  said  the  chief  justiciary. 

*' Forbear  your  reckonings,  my  lords,"  said  the 
knight,  more  firmly.  *'  Not  one,  nor  two  hundred, 
nor  a  thousand,  should  serve ;  I  will  not  have,  for 
heir  to  my  lands,  abbot,  jusuce,  or  friar.** 

They  all  sat  marveilmg  what  he  might  signify, 
and  conferred  together.  But  the  knight  started  to 
che  door  of  the  hall,  and  returned  straightway,  bear- 
ing in  both  his  hands  a  bag  ;  to  the  board  where 
they  sat  he  advanced,  and  loosening  the  cords, 
he  shook  out  four  hundred  pound. 
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"  Here  is  the  gold,  sir  abbot,"  he  cried,  **  that 
thou  diddest  lend  to  me  on  my  lands.  Haddest 
thou  been  more  courteous*  thou  mightest  have  had 
something  to  boot" 

They  had  all  laid  down  their  knives  and  spoons, 
and  ate  and  drank  no  more. 

"  Sir  abbot,  and  ail  the  others  that  1  see,"  said 
the  knight,  "ye  have  your  money  s^in,  agree 
among  you.  as  ye  may  ;  and  since  my  day  I  have 
kept,  I  shall  take  back  my  land,  whatever  ye  may 
do." 

He  marched  straight  out  of  the  hall  a  proud 
and  jocund  man,  and  found  Litde  John  in  the  court 

awaiting  him  ;  and  they  took  horse,  and  went  their 
way ;  and  whenso  they  had  lost  sight  of  York,  they 
donned  again  their  gayer  raiment,  and  proceeded  on 
their  road  together,  tmtil  John  took  leave  of  that 
gentle  knight  to  go  unto  Nottingham,  and  Sir 
Richard  at  the  Lee  drew  not  rein  until  he  came  to 
his  own  gates  at  his  house  in  Utersdale  in  the  forest. 
Welcome,  my  lord,"  said  his  wife,  **  albeit  lost 
is  all  our  good." 

*'  Nay,  madam,"  he  replied,  ''not  so  ;  be  of  better 
cheer,  and  pray  for  Robin  Hood,  that  his  soul  may 
enter  into  bliss ;  for  without  his  bounty  we  had  been 
beggars  for  a  certainty.  As  I  went  by  the  way, 
madam,  I  met  that  excellent  yeoman,  and  he  lent 
unto  me  the  money,  wherewith  I  have  freed  our 
lands." 

XL 

It  happened  that,  while  Little  John  yet  attended 
on  the  knight,  there  came  a  report  of  a  shooting 
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that  was  to  be  held  at  Nottingham,  and  because  the 

knight  had  no  longer  occasion  for  a  valet,  and  was 
in  haste  to  be  at  home,  John  and  he  parted  with 
friendly  greetings  ;  one  to  repair  to  the  archery,  the 
other  to  his  house  in  Utersdaie. 

The  bowmen,  who  answered  to  the  proclamation 
of  the  sheriff  of  Nottingham,  were  archers  good  and 
true ;  but  the  stranger,  whom  no  man  knew,  alway 
cleft  the  wand  Quoth  the  sheriff :  "  By  Him  that 
died  on  a  tree,  this  is  the  best  archer  that  I  ever 
saw  withal.'*  And  presently  he  accosted  John, 
saying  thus  unto  him  :  Tell  me  now,  wight  young 
man,  what  thy  name  is,  where  thou  wast  bom,  and 
where  is  thy  present  dwelling  ?  *' 

"  In  Holdemess,  sir,  I  was  bom,'*  John  answered 

unto  him,  **  and  I  am  called  Reynold  Greenleaf, 

when  1  am  at  home." 

Say  to  me,  then,  Reynold,  wilt  thou  live  with 

me  ?   I  will  give  thee  to  wage  twenty  marks  by  the 
ft 

year. 

"If  so  be,"  quoth  John,  *•  I  may  get  leave  from 
my  master  that  is,  I  am  well  content  to  hire  myself 
for  the  twelvemonth,  sin"  And  John  feigned  that 
he  got  loave,  and  abode  with  the  sheriff.  Yet 
nevertheless  he  loved  him  not,  and  thought  alway, 
even  from  the  first,  how  he  might  beguile  him. 

''So  help  me,  God!"  he  said  in  his  heart,  ''I 
shall  prove  unto  him  the  shrewdest  servant  that 
ever  he  had." 

It  chanced  on  a  certain  Wednesday,  that  the 
sheriff  went  betimes  on  hunting,  and  left  John  at 
home  a-bed ;  and  John  rose  not  till  it  was  passed 
noon,  and  was  a-hungered.    Therefore  he  went  to 
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the  Steward^  and  prayed  him  that  he  woitld  give  him 
to  dine. 

"  It  is  all  too  long  for  Greenleaf,"  quoth  he,  "to 
fast" 

But  the  steward  churlishly  denied  him,  saying 
that  he  must  tarry  until  such  time  as  the  sheriff 

returned  ;  and  the  butler  started  to  the  door  of  the 
buttery  and  shut  fast  the  same,  lest  John  might  gain 
an  entrance. 

John  at  a  blow  struck  the  butler  to  the  earth,  that 
a  hundred  winters  would  not  have  seen  him  stir 
again,  and  spurned  open  the  door  with  his  foot. 
A  goodly  livery  of  ale  and  wine  he  there  procured, 
and  repaired  unto  the  cook,  demanding  victual.  But 
he  up  and  smote  John,  and  cried  :  "  Thou  art  a  fine 
fellow  truly  to  take  hire  in  a  household,  and  dine  at 
thy  own  pleasure." 

John  drew  his  sword,  and  the  cook  snatched 
another  nigh-hand;  and  for  a  whole  hour  they 
fought  together,  those  twain,  and  neither  harmed 
other. 

"  1  make  my  vow  to  God,"  said  John,  "  thou 
art  one  of  the  best  swordsmen,  as  thou  art  one  of 
the  stoutest  fellows,  that  I  ever  with  my  eyes  saw. 
An*  thou  couldest  shoot  in  a  bow  as  well,  I  would 
take  thee  to  the  greenwood  with  me,  and  thou 
shouldest  have  twenty  mark  by  the  year  to  thy  fee 
and  two  liveries." 

"  Put  up  thy  sword,  Greenleaf,**  said  he ;  "  we 
are  in  accord." 

And  the  cook  went  and  fetched  numbles  of  the  . 
doe,  and  bread,  and  wine;  and  when  they  had 
eaten  and  drunk  to  their  content,  and  had  sworn 
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fealty  each  to  other,  John  made  him  privy  to  his 
true  name,  and  whither  they  were  appointed  to  go ; 
but  ere  they  departed,  they  went,  treading  on  eggs, 
and  brake  the  sheriff  s  chest,  wherefrom  they  took 
three  hundred  pound  and  more,  besides  much  silver 
plate  in  vessels,  niasers  and  spoons,  and  forsooth 
left  nought 

When  they  were  to  Sherwood  come,  John  be- 
came aware  of  Robin  Hood,  where  he  lay  with 
certain  of  his  yeomen,  and  courteously  greeted  him 
and  them. 

"What  tidings  from  Nottingham,  John,  pry  thee  ?" 
asked  Robin  ;  "  and  who  is  this  good  yeoman  thou 

hast  brought  thee-with  ?  ** 

**  The  sheriff,"  said  John,  sendetli  thee  his 
heartiest  commendations,  and  by  his  cook,  this  fine 
fellow  here,  presenteth  thee  with  all  his  silver,  and 
three  hundred  pound  to  boot.** 

**  I  swear  by  my  faith,"  said  Robin,  in  glee,  **  it 
was  never  with  his  goodwill  that  all  this  came  to 
me. 

Then  John  shewed  his  master  how  the  sheriff 
was  even  then  on  liunting  in  the  forest  some  five 
miles  thence  away,  and  he  prayed  him  to  gather  his 
men  together,  and  he  would  let  him  see  fair  sport ; 
and  for  that  Robin  trusted  John,  he  agreed,  inquir- 
ing no  more. 

John,  then,  yet  remaining  in  the  habit  that  he 
wore  in  the  sheriff's  service,  hied  as  quickly  as  he 
might  (for  it  drew  toward  the  afternoon),  until  he 
espied  the  sheriff  and  his  men,  where  they  were  on 
hunting  with  hound  and  horn  ;  and  he  did  him 
courtesy,  and  kneeled  him-before. 
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"Where  hast  thou  been,  Reynold?"  the  sheriff 
said,  **that  I  see  thee  here  ?** 

"  I  have  been  in  the  forest,  master  dear,"  quoth 
he,  "and  so  fair  a  sight  saw  I,  that  I  could  not  rest 
until  I  had  you  thereof  advised  :  a  great  hart,  and 
with  him  seven  score  deer,  and  their  antlers  were 
so  large  and  strong,  that  I  feared  to  shoot,  lest  they 
should  me  slay.'* 

The  sheriff  desired  to  be  led  where  the  herd 
might  be  viewed,  and  they  rode,  he  and  Reynold, 
and  the  rest,  till  suddenly  they  came  in  sight  of 
Robin  and  his  comrades. 

"Behold  the  herd,  master,"  cried  John,  "and 
there  is  the  master-hart  1  '* 

"  Thou  hast  betrayed  me,  Reynold,  woe  worth 
thee ! " 

"  Thou  art  to  blame,  sir,"  quoth  John,  "  that  I 
was  mis-served  of  my  dinner.'* 

"Come,  sheriff,**  said  Robin,  "let  us  sit  to 
meat."  And  they  gave  the  sherift"  place  ;  but 
when  he  saw  his  silver  vessels  on  the  board,  he 
wox  heavy,  and  ate  not ;  for  now  he  perceived  well 
the  whole  case,  how  the  cook  and  Greenleaf  had 
wrought  together,  and  robbed  him  of  his  treasure. 
"  Be  of  better  cheer,  sheriff,"  Robin  said  again  ; 
"  thy  life  is  granted  unto  thee  by  the  grace  of  Robin 
Hood."  And  when  it  grew  toward  the  night,  Robin 
bad  John  and  the  others  to  prepare  for  rest,  and 
prayed  the  sheriff  to  do  likewise. 

Now,  it  was  the  summer  season,  and  those 
yeomen  were  wont  to  doff  their  hosen  and  shoon, 
and  their  kirdes,  and  wrap  themselves  in  their 
mandes. 
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"  Make  thyself  blithe,  sherifi;"  said  Robin  ;  for 
this  is  our  order  in  the  forest" 

"It  is  harder  than  anchorite  or  friar,"  returned 
the  other ;  "  for  all  ihe  gold  in  Christendom  1  would 
not  stay  here  long." 

Nay,  twelve  months,  sir,  thou  shalt  abide  with 
me,"  Robin  answered,  "and  I  will  teach  thee  to 
be  an  outlaw." 

"  Sooner  smite  off  my  head,"  cried  the  sheriAT, 
"and  I  will  hold  thee  harmless." 

"An'  thou  must  indeed  go,  sheriff,"  said  Robin, 
"  swear  unto  me  on  this  sword  that  thou  wilt  never 
thy  whole  life  during  do  scathe  to  me  or  mine,  but 
be  good  friend  to  us,  and  helpful  to  thy  best  power." 

The  sheriff  sware  as  he  was  enjoined,  and  was 
suffered  to  go  his  way  in  peace ;  and  he  thought  that 
while  he  was  a  living  man  he  would  never  set  foot 
in  Sherwood  more. 


XII. 

Now,  after  these  occurrents  al  Nouinghain  and 
in  the  broad  forest  of  Sherwood,  whereby  the 
sheriff  of  Nottingham  was  so  humbled  and  so 
strangely  cosened  of  his  good,  Robin  thought  fit  to 
remove  himself  from  that  part  for  a  while,  and  re- 
turned with  John  and  the  others,  who  attended  him 
at  all  times,  to  Barnsdale  ;  and  one  day,  as  these 
yeomen  stood  together  by  the  Watling  Street,  they 
were  aware  of  a  man  that  sold  pots,  who  along  the 
way  came  in  his  cart  briskly  and  merrily,  ai>  one 
who  dreaded  nor  brooked  no  hindrance. 

"See  the  proud  potter,  where  he  cometh,"  said 

A.  L.  X 
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Robin.  "He  has  passed  here  oft  before,  and  never 
a  penny  of  toll  hath  he  paid." 

"I  met  him  at  Wentbridge,"  quoth  John,  *'and 
worse  luck  befall  him  for  it ;  he  dealt  me  a  stroke 

that  I  shall  never  of  my  life  forget.  I  lay  forty 
shilling  I  will  let  him  have  it  back:  to-day.  There 
is  scarce  a  man  among  us  all  that  will  make  him 
stand." 

*'  Here  is  forty  shilling,"  returned  Robin,  "  and 

more,  and  ye  will,  that  I  will  bring  him  to  yield  me 
a  pledge." 

A  yeoman  kept  the  stake;  and  away  started 
Robin,  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  potter's  rein. 

**  Fellow,"  said  the  potter,  shortly,  "  what  is  thy 
will  ?  " 

"  Three  year  and  more,  potter,"  said  Robin  unto 
him,  "thou  hast  haunted  this  road,  and  thou  wast 
never  so  courteous  a  man  as  one  penny  of  toll  to 
pay." 

"  What  is  thy  name,  Idiuw  ?  Who  of  me  asketh 
toll  ?  " 

"  Robin  Hood  is  my  name,"  he  replied  ;  "  some 
pledge  thou  shalt  leave  behind  thee." 

"  Pledge  I  not  have,"  quoth  the  other,  "  nor  toll 
I  not  pay.  Thy  hands  off  my  horse,  or  thou  shalt 
rue  it,  by  my  faith." 

From  his  cart  he  leapt,  and  thereout  he  took  a 
two-handed  staff.    Robin  drew  his  sword. 

"  Let  my  horse  l)e."  cried  tlie  potter,  and  Robin 
and  he  set  at  each  other,  while  John  and  the  rest 
watched  hard  by  under  a  tree,  and  laughed  at  the 
passages  betwixt  those  twain. 

John  said  to  his  fellows :  "  Yond  potter  will 
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hold  his  ground,  mark  ye.*'    And  almost  ere  he 

had  spoken,  he,  with  a  deft  downward  blow,  struck 
the  buckler  out  of  Robin  s  hand,  and  laid  him  on 
the  sward. 

The  others  ran  up  to  help  their  master,  and  raised 
him  to  his  feet,  and  John .  said :  **  Who  has  won 

the  wager  now?  Shall  I  have  thy  forty  shillings, 
master,  or  shalt  thou  have  mine  ?  " 

"  O,"  quoth  Robin,  '*  if  they  were  a  hundred, 
they  are  yours." 

**  Scanl  courtesy  it  seemeth,"  then  said  the  potter, 
"whenas  a  poor  man  gocth  on  the  way  to  follow 
his  craft,  to  let  him,  as  ye  have  me  done." 

**  By  my  troth,  thou  art  right,"  Robin  said;  '*  that 
is  good  yeomanry  ;  and  if  so  be  thou  earnest  hereby 
cvrry  day,  never  more  shalt  thou  be  questioned  but 
in  hearty  fellowship." 

XIII. 

The  day  was  at  hand  when  the  knight  of  Uters- 
dale  was  under  covenant  to  render  himself  in 
Bamsdale,  and  restore  to  Robin  the  four  hundred 
pound  that  so  happily  redeemed  his  lands  from 
pawn. 

Robin  stood  in  the  forest,  and  with  him  were 
John,  Scathlock,  and  Much  the  Millers  son. 

Shall  we  go  to  our  nuncheon,  master?"  asked 
John,  for  it  was  mid-day. 

"  Nay,"  said  Robin  ;  "  I  doubt  that  Our  Lady  is 
wrath  with  me,  that  she  scndeth  me  not  my  money." 

"Have  no  fear,"  John  replied,  "the  sun  has 
some  way  to  go  ere  it  set,  and  I  dare  answer  for  the 
knight,  that  he  is  trusty  and  true.** 
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"Take  thy  bow  in  thy  hand,  John,"  quoth  his 
master,  "and  let  Scathlock  and  Much  bear  thee 
company,  and  go  up  to  the  Watling  Street  Thou 
mayest  by  chance  alight  on  some  one,  be  he  a  mes* 
senger  from  Our  Lady  or  a  man  that  can  make  us 
mirth,  or  a  needy  yeoman  that  1  might  bestead." 

Not  well  pleased  was  John  to  go  longer  fasting, 
yet  he  girt  on  his  sword,  and  they  all  sallied  forth 
to  do  as  their  master  had  commanded  them,  and 
presently  they  descried  a  right  royal  equipage,  as  it 
came  by  the  way.  Two  black  monks  went  before, 
each  on  a  fair  palfrey,  and  after  them  followed  seven 
sumpter-mules  well-laden,  and  men-at-arms  fifty  and 
two.    No  bishop  rode  more  proudly  hi  progress. 

"  I  lay  my  life,"  cried  John,  plucking  up  his  heart 
again,  "that  these  holy  men  have  brought  us  our 
pay.  Make  ready  your  bows,  my  brethren,  and 
fear  not.  There  are  but  three  of  us,  all  told  ;  yet 
our  master  will  e^ive  us  a  sorry  welcome,  an  wc 
bring  not  these  guests  to  dine  with  him  this  day." 

"  Stay,  t^urlish  monks,"  John  cried,  "or  you  are 
dead.  Full  wrath  ye  have  made  our  master,  that 
stays  fasting  for  you." 

"  Who  is  your  master  ?  "  demanded  the  foremost 
monk. 

"  Robin  Hood." 

"He  is  a  strong  thief,  whom-of  heard  I  ever 

yet  no  good." 

"  He  is  a  yeoman  of  the  forest,"  said  John,  "and 
he  has  bidden  you  both  to  dine  with  him  yonder 
where  he  lies." 

But  Much  let  fly  a  bolt  at  one  of  those  holy  men, 
and  he  fell  to  the  earth ;  and  of  those  hfty  men  and 
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two  that  were  set  as  a  guard  over  the  sumptcrs,  all, 
save  a  little  page  and  one  other,  fled  out  of  view. 
They  led  the  other  monk,  that  was  truly  the  high 

cellarer  of  St.  Mary's  at  York,  to  the  lodc^e-door. 
and  Robin  did  off  his  hood,  but  the  cellarer  lacked 
the  like  courtesy. 

•*  He  is  a  churl,"  said  John. 

*•  No  matter,"  said  Robin.  "  I  low  many  had  he 
with  him  ?'* 

"  Fifty-two  and  another  monk,  that  we  left  on  the 
ground." 

"  Let  the  horn  sound/*  said  Robin,  "  that  we 

may  have  company  befitting,  put-case  they  should 
return," 

The  high  cellarer,  after  he  had  washed,  sat  to 
dinner,  and  drank  of  the  best,  and  Robin  and  John 
served  him  right  dutifully,  till,  when  all  was  done, 
Robin  shewed  him  how  he  had  lent,  it  was  a  twelve- 
month, a  little  money  to  Sir  Richard  at  the  Lee,  so 
that  he  might  acquit  himself  of  a  debt  to  St.  Mary's. 
The  high  cellarer  sware  that  he  wist  nought  of  such 
a  matter  ;  but  Robin  held  ihaL  because  he  was  an 
officer  of  the  abbey,  he  must  be  the  messenger  sent 
to  keep  the  day,  and  for  that  he  was  so  true  to 
the  time  he  yielded  him  great  thanks.  The  high 
cellarer  made  a  vow,  that  he  had  but  twenty  marks 
in  his  mail. 

"  If  it  be  so,"  quoth  Robin,  "thou  mayest  even 
keep  them,  and  I  will  lend  thee  more  an*  need  be." 
John  spread  his  mantle  on  the  ground,  and  out  of 

the  cellarer  s  coffers  he  took  eight  hundred  pieces, 
and  more.  •*  The  abbey,"  said  he,  "  hath  doubled 
our  venture." 
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*'  Monk/'  said  Robin,  in  high  glee,  Our  Lady 
IS  the  truest  woman  whom-of  I  ever  heard  tell. 

By  dear  worthy  God,  an'  I  had  searched  all  Eng- 
land through,  I  could  not  have  placed  my  money 
to  more  profitable  usance.  Fill  of  the  best  wine, 
John ;  let  the  cellarer  drink,  ere  he  go." 

But  the  cellarer  said,  "  Nay, '  and  put  spurs  to  his 
palfrey,  as  to  go. 

Whither  are  ye  bound,  sir  ?  "  asked  Robin. 

**  To  certain  manors  in  this  country,"  he  answered, 
"  whereas  our  reeves  do  us  wrong." 

*'  Greet  well  your  abbot  from  me,"  said  Robin, 
and  your  prior  also,  and  pray  them  well  every  day 
to  send  us  such  a  guest" 

XIV. 

In  the  meantime  the  knight  of  Utersdalc  came 
not,  and  seemed  like  to  break  his  day.  But  about 
three  hours  after  noon,  as  Robin  and  John  and 
certain  others  yet  lingered  on  the  scene,  rode  Sir 
Richard  at  the  Lee  in  sight,  attended  by  his  follow- 
ing ;  and  as  he  drew  near,  he  alighted  from  his 
palfrey,  and  bent  his  knee  to  Robin. 

*'  God  save  thee,  good  Robin  Hood,  and  all  this 
company,"  quoth  he. 

'•Rise,  gentle  knight,"  said  Robin;  "right  wel- 
come art  thou  to  me.  And,  I  pray  you,  what  taketh 
you  so  late  to  the  greenwood  ?  " 

••It  was  my  duty,  good  Robin,"  he  answered ; 
but  I  shall  tell  you,  that  I  was  kept  at  a  wrestling, 
whereby  I  passed,  namely,  at  Wentbridge,  and  holp 
a  poor  yeoman,  whom  they  would  have  wronged 
else." 
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***Fore  God,  thereof  give  I  thcc  thanks,  knight; 
he  that  aids  poor  yeomen  is  my  friend." 

"  Have  here,  Robin/'  proceeded  the  knight,  **  four 
hundred  pound  that  I  borrowed,  and  twenty  marks 
for  the  courtesy." 

"Nay,"  Robin  answered;  "Our  Lady  by  her 
cellarer  hath  already  satisfied  me ;  and  if  I  should 
take  it  twice,  it  were  a  shame  indeed.  But  truly, 
knight,  thou  art  welcome  ;  and  what  import  these 
bows  and  arrows,  so  fair  and  fine,  that  thou  hast 
brought  thee-with  ?  " 

"  A  poor  gift  to  thee,  Robin." 

Robin  took  them  in  good  part,  and  then  he  told 
the  knight  all  the  story  about  the  high  cellarer ;  and 
over  their  supper  well  they  laughed. 

"And  hast  thou  gotten  thy  lands  securely  back 
into  thy  hands  ?  "  the  yeoman  demanded. 

"  Ay,  at  length  ;  but  the  abbey  laboured  shrewdly 
to  dispossess  me,  and  sent  messengers  to  London 
to  make  suit  to  our  king  thereupon ;  and  the  high 
cellarer  himself  was  to  have  gone  thither  to  moot 
farther  therein,  and  was  only  by  thee  stayed  from 
his  purpose." 

**  He  let  me  understand  difierently,"  quoth  Robin, 
and  he  was  a  false  monk.  What  was  the  wrestling 
at  Wentbridge,  knight,  whereat  thou  didst  so  cour- 
teously intervene  ?  " 

The  knight  shewed  how  there  was  published  a 
wrestling  for  a  prize  to  the  winner  of  a  pair  of 
gloves,  a  gold  ring,  and  a  pipe  of  wine,  and  how  a 
stranger  yeoman  won  it ;  but  they  denied  him  his 
right,  and  would  have  slain  him  forsooth,  h^d  he, 
the  knight  and  his  retinue^  not  ridden  into  the 
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throng,  and  for  the  sake  of  Robin  Hood  defended 

that  yeoman,  and  caused  to  be  delivered  unto  him 
the  trophies  of  the  day.  **  And  I  gave  him,"  added 
he,  ''five  marks  for  his  wine,  that  it  might  be 
broached,  drink  who  would." 

Robin  was  riglu  glad  ;  and  because  the  knight 
was  not  rich,  and  had  spent  of  his  substance  not  a 
little  in  coming  thither  so  accompanied,  and  in  fur- 
nishing a  hundred  bows  and  the  like  number  of 
sheaves  of  arrows,  all  of  the  best,  his  heart  opened, 
and  he  said  to  John,  as  the  knight  made  ready  to 
go  before  the  gloaming  :  "  Fetch  me  four  hundred 
pound  of  the  cellarer's  treasure  that  he  left  behind" 

Then  when  John  had  brought  the  money,  he 
turned  to  Sir  Richard  at  the  Lee,  and  said :  "  Thou 
wilt  keep  thy  four  hundred  pound,  knight,  and  four 
hundred  other  1  count  out  to  thee  for  thy  bows  and 
thy  arrows ;  and  if  thou  ever  standest  in  requirement 
of  more,  let  me  have  thy  news.  But  my  counsel  to 
thee  is,  for  the  time  to  come  be  a  better  husband  of 
thy  store." 

So  they  parted  for  awhile,  Sir  Richard  at  the  Lee 
and  Robin  Hood ;  and  Robin  holp  htm  to  mount 
his  palfrey,  and  bad  him  heartily  well  to  fare. 

XV. 

Still  a  short  while  the  yeomen  tarried  in  Barns- 
dale  ;  but  anon  came  tidings  of  a  noble  shooting  at 

Nottingham  beside  the  forest  under  the  gr('<  nwood 
shade,  whereto  all  the  bowmen  of  the  north  were 
bidden,  if  they  listed,  to  repair,  and  the  prize  to  the 
best  archer  was  a  silver  arrow  feathered  with  gold 

Now,  Robin,  remembering  well  that  the  sheriff 
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of  Nottingham  had  plighted  to  him  his  f.iiih  to  do 
him  and  his  evermore  no  scath,  and  wishful,  besides, 
to  prove  his  mastery  at  the  pair  of  butts,  called 
certain  of  the  trustiest  of  his  fellows  unto  him,  and 
opened  unto  them  his  desire  to  go  to  Nottingham  to 
the  shooting. 

Little  John,  Will  Scathlock,  Little  Much,  Gilbert 
with  the  strong  hand,  Reynold,  and  one  other,  to* 
gether  six«  he  chose  to  enter  the  barriers  him-with. 
The  rest  he  commanded  to  be  in  readiness,  lest  the 
sheriff  should  prove  false.  And  against  the  day 
it  was  so,  that  they  all  removed  to  Sherwood,  each 
to  fulfil  his  part 

The  sheriff  stood  by  the  butts,  and  the  fourth  in 
order  among  the  marksmen  was  Robin  himself 
All  the  others  shot  well  and  with  good  approval ; 
but  Robin  won  the  arrow,  and  received  it  right 
courteously. 

Presently  arose  a  hue  and  cry,  that  it  was  Robin 
that  was  there,  and  the  horns  were  blown  amain. 
The  outlaws  stood  together,  and  bent  their  bows ; 
and  those  who  were  behind  wist  well  enough  what 
had  befallen,  when  the  sound  of  their  master  s  bugle 
brake  upon  their  (;ars. 

Loudly  reproached  Robin  the  sheriff  with  his 
treason,  and  sware  that  the  next  time  he  would  ask 
a  different  pledge  than  that  he  had  taken  from  him 
m  the  forest,  when  his  life  was  at  his  mercy  ;  and  as 
the  yeomen  fell  back,  they  sent  a  cloud  of  arrows 
among  the  sherifTs  men,  and  many  a  soul  perished. 
But  John  was  wounded  in  the  knee,  and  could 
scarce  stir,  and  he  prayed  his  master,  sooner  than 
let  him  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  sheriff,  to  despatch 
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him  for  the  love  of  God  and  for  all  his  passed 
service. 

Not  for  all  ihc  gold  in  England,  John,"  quoth 
his  master. 

**  Ay,  so  say  I  too/'  cried  Much.  And  he  bent 
down,  and  took  John  on  his  back,  and  bare  him 
along ;  and  as  they  ever  continued  to  retreat,  now 

and  again  he  set  him  down,  and  sent  an  arrow  from 
his  bow  on  its  errand.  And  so,  by  litde  and  little, 
through  the  wound  of  John  staying  them  somewhat, 
they  left  the  sheriffs  men  behind,  and  a  goodly 
number  dead  ;  and  while  the  most  part  dispersed 
themselves  in  the  forest,  Robin  and  John,  and  a 
certain  few  other,  arrived  in  fine  at  the  castle  of  Sir 
Richard  at  the  Lee  at  Utersdale  in  the  forest, 
walled  and  double-fossed* 

The  yeomen  had  no  sooner  entered  the  gates 
than  they  were  made  once  more  fast ;  and  the  good 
knight  and  his  lady  welcomed  Robin  and  his  fellows 
to  their  house,  the  knight  saying  that  than  Robin 
he  loved  no  man  in  the  world  more  dearly  ;  and  with 
them  they  remained  a  certain  space  at  bed  and 
board. 

The  whole  country  the  sheriff  raised  by  cry  and 
by  horn,  and  laid  siege  to  the  knight's  house,  com- 
manding him  to  surrender  unto  him  the  king's 
enemy ;  but  he  would  not  by  any  means,  until  he 
saw  the  king  s  writ,  and  the  sheriff  had  it  not,  nor 
could  so  strong  a  place,  held  by  these  good  archers, 
gain  into  his  hands. 

But  shortly  arrived  our  king's  letters  out  of 
Staffordshire  where  his  grace  was  in  progress,  shew- 
ing that  within  a  fortnight  he  should  be  in  Notting- 
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ham,  and  charging  ihe  sheriff  against  such  time  to 
muster  levies,  for  his  mind  was  to  take  that  outlaw, 
that  he  should  no  more  set  him  at  nought,  and  be 
lord  of  the  north  country  in  his  room, 

Robin  bad  adieu  to  the  knight  at  the  end  of 
twelve  days,  and  right  courteously  he  had  been 
entertained,  with  John,  and  Much,  and  Scathlock, 
and  Gilbert  of  the  strong  hand,  and  Reynold,  and 
returned  to  Sherwood ;  and  that  gentle  knight,  not 
deeming  that  the  sheriff  of  Nottingham  set  spies 
upon  him  and  catchpolls,  as  he  was  hawking  on 
horseback  at  the  riverside  one  morn,  was  suddenly 
taken  prisoner  by  an  ambush,  and  carried  toward 
Nottingham  bound  to  his  steed. 

The  lady  his  wife  rode  as  fast  as  she  might  to 
Robin  in  the  forest,  and  shewed  him  the  sorry 
chance,  praying  him  for  the  love  of  Our  Lady  to 
aid  them  once  again.  Robin  doubted  that  he  should 
not  overtake  the  sheriffs  men  until  they  were  well 
into  Nottingham,  and  the  sheriff  was  like  to  hold 
the  knight  vvidi  all  his  power ;  for  shortly  our  king 
was  looked  for,  and  of  men  he  had  enough  by 
our  king's  ordinance.  But  Robin,  because  time 
so  pressed,  summoned  every  yeoman  within  bugle's 
reach,  and  enjoined  them,  as  they  loved  him,  to 
render  themselves  in  Nottingham  town,  ere  the 
bridges  were  drawn  and  the  gates  were  shut. 

Over  hedge  and  over  ditch  these  yeomen  made 
their  way,  Robin  at  their  head,  a  goodly  company 
with  their  bows  on  their  shoulders  and  their  broad- 
swords at  their  sides,  and  they  came  to  their  jour- 
ney's end  ere  the  sheriff  could  order  the  bridges  to 
be  drawn  up  and  the  gates  to  be  sparred. 
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The  sheriff  was  in  the  street  to  receive  his 
prisoner,  and  was  aghast  when  he  beheld  that  strong 
array  of  yeomen,  with  Robin  Hood,  in  the  rear. 

**  Hold,  sheriff,"  cried  Robin ;  '*  what  news  hast 
thou  of  our  king  ?  By  dear  worthy  God !  I  have 
not  walked  so  hard  this  seven  year,  and  I  trow  it 
is  not  for  thy  good." 

He  bent  his  bow  and  shot  the  sherifif  dead,  and 
speeding  up  to  him,  where  he  lay  in  his  blood, 
smote  his  head  from  his  body. 

Lie  there,  traitor,"  he  cried ;  "  whilst  thou  wast 
alive,  thou  wast  false  to  me  and  other."  And  then 
he  sprang  to  the  knight,  where  he  lay  bound,  and 
ungirthed  him,  and  gave  him  a  WTM[)on  ;  and  all  the 
yeomen,  sword  in  hand,  formed  themselves  in  array, 
and  drove  the  sheriffs  levies  before  them. 

"Leave  thy  horse  behind  thee,  knight,"  said 
Robin  at  length,  "  and  come  back  wiUi  me  to  Sher- 
wood, until  we  have  devised  means  how  to  obtain 
grace  from  Edward  our  comely  king." 

XVL 

Now,  our  lord  the  king,  namely,  Edward  that 
was  called  of  Carnarvon,  having  come  into  the 
northern  parts  in  the  month  of  April,  in  the  year 
of  grace  1323,  and  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his 
reign,  visited  in  due  course  York,  Holdcmess,  and 
ail  the  country  about  Doncaster  and  Thome.  In 
the  month  of  August  he  passed  much  time  in  the 
Forest  of  Pickering.  Part  of  September  his  grace 
spent  at  Whorl  ton  Casde  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Richmond  and  Jervaulx  Abbey ;  and  on  the 
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twenty-second  of  the  month  he  was  at  Haywra 
Park  in  the  Forest  of  Knaresborough,  where  he 

saw  how  sorely  he  had  been  despoiled  of  his  deer, 
whereof  he  could  meet  with  scarce  any  of  jj^reat  horn. 
Then  his  grace  moved  by  way  of  Skipton  into 
Lancashire,  and  on  the  fourth  October  rested  at 
Ightershin  Park  by  Clitheroe.  Thence  he  removed 
to  Blackburn,  Holand,  and  Kirkby,  anil  on  the 
twenty-third  he  was  at  Liverpool.  Upon  the 
Mersey  he  took  ship,  and  visited  I  nee  and  the 
Castle  of  Hilton,  and  on  the  third  of  November, 
journeying  by  the  monastery  of  Vale  Royal,  Sand- 
bach,  Newcastle-under-Lynie,  Croxden,  Langford, 
and  Dale  Abbey,  he  arrived  on  the  ninth  at  his 
town  of  Nottingham,  where  he  purposed  to  abide 
a  fortnight  or  thereabout,  so  that  he  might  make 
inquisition  into  affairs  and  inio  the  condition  of  his 
Forest  of  Sherwood. 

The  good  people  of  Nottingham  well  knew  our 
comely  king,  who  had  formerly  made  progress  in 
that  country,  and  had  been  in  residence  at  New- 
stead  and  at  Clipstone.  But  it  was  a  sad  story 
which  he  heard,  when  he  came  thither  at  this 
present,  of  the  death  of  the  sheriff  by  the  hand  of 
Robin  Hood,  and  of  the  treason  of  Sir  Richard  at 
the  Lee. 

Our  king  declared  forfeit  unto  him  the  lands  ot 
that  knight,  and  sware  an  oath,  that  whoever 
shodd  bring  unto  him  the  head  of  so  great  a  felon 
should  receive  them  freely  at  his  hands  under  his 

seal.  Bui  an  old  courtier,  that  waited  on  the  king, 
let  him  understand  that  his  grace's  act  would  be 
void  and  of  none  effect,  for  that  so  long  as  Robin 
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Hood  lived  no  man  would  be  suffered  by  him  to 
enter  into  possession  of  the  estate  of  Utersdale,  and 
prayed  his  highness  not  to  grant  it  to  any  one  who 
was  dear  to  his  grace,  for  that  his  life  would  be  little 
worth. 

In  the  meantime,  Robin  and  his  men  followed 
their  accustomed  employment  and  usage,  and  freel> 
killed  the  king's  deer ;  nor  could  the  king  come  to 
a  knowledge  by  what  means  he  might  take  that 
yeoman,  or  have  sight  of  him. 

Then  up  and  spake  a  forester,  who  was  near  his 
grace,  and  said  after  this  manner ;  If  ye  will  see 
Robin  Hood,  ye  must  do  as  I  ye  counsel.  Take 
five  of  your  best  knights,  and  go  down  to  yonder 
abbey  ;  put  on  monk's  weeds  ;  and  I  will  be  your 
guide.  I  will  lay  my  head  that  I  will  show  you  that 
yeoman  shortly." 

The  king  assented,  and  clad  himself  like  some 
abbot,  with  a  cowl,  and  a  broad  hat,  and  stiff  boots  ; 
and  they  all  set  out  on  horseback  for  the  forest,  the 
king  singing,  as  he  went,  The  cmotnt  was  chlked 
in  gray. 

They  had  not  gone  a  mile  within  the  wood,  ere 
they  met  with  that  good  yeoman,  and  Little  John, 
and  Sir  Richard  at  the  Lee,  and  certain  few  others 
with  him.  Robin  started  to  the  abbot's  side,  and 
grasped  his  bridle-rein. 

"Sir  abbot,"  (^uuLh  he,  "a  while  ye  must  here 
abide.  We  are  yeomen  of  this  forest,  and  live  by 
the  kings  deer;  other  shift  have  we  none.  Ye 
have  churches  and  rents,  and  gold  in  store;  for 
Saint  Charity,  give  us  of  your  plenty/* 

"  Good  friend,"  said  the  abbot,  answering  him. 
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**  I  have  lain  at  Nottingham  a  fortnight  with  the 
king's  grace,  and  have  spent  all  my  substance  save 
forty  pound.*' 

"Sir  abbot,"  quoth  Robin  again,  "if  it  be  so, 
spare  us  halt,  and  keep  the  rest  for  thine  own 
occasions."  And  the  abbot  did  so,  and  Robin  de- 
livered the  money  to  his  fellows,  that  they  might 

share  it  nmong  thciii. 

"  Gramercy,"  said  the  abbot,  "for  thy  courtesy  ; 
and  Edward  our  king  greeteth  thee  well  by  me, 
and  biddeth  thee  come  to  Nottingham  to  wait  upon 
him."  And  the  abbot  took  from  his  pocket  the 
broad  signet,  to  which  Robin  straightway  bent  his 
knee. 

"  I  love  no  man  in  all  the  world  so  well  as  I  do 
my  king,"  quoth  he;  "welcome  be  my  lord's  seal 

and  thou,  for  that  thou  bcarest  it.  Sir  abbot, 
because  thou  art  so  good  a  messenger,  thou  shalt 
be  my  guest,  and  all  that  are  with  thee,  under  my 
trysting  tree." 

Robin  sounded  his  bugle,  and  seven  score  archers 
answered  sliurtly  to  the  call,  and  made  their  obei- 
sance to  their  master. 

The  king  was  moved  by  the  sight,  and  said  him- 
self-to :  "  By  St  Austin,  his  men  are  more  at  his 
bidding  than  my  men  arc  at  mine."  And  when 
they  had  feasted  well  on  the  fat  venison,  and  fair 
white  bread,  and  red  wine,  and  Robin  and  John 
had  ended  their  service  on  the  abbot,  Robin  spake 
unto  him,  saying,  that  he  would  have  him  now  see 
what  sort  of  life  they  led  in  the  forest,  that  he 
might  make  report  unto  the  king,  whenas  he  met 
with  his  grace. 
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Under  the  linden  they  set  up  butts  at  good 
distance  and  the  rose  garland,  and  whoever  shot 
not  therewithin  lost  his  bow  and  arrows,  and 
received  a  buffet  to  boot  on  his  bare  head.  No 
grace  was  shown  to  any.  Robin,  John,  Gilbert 
with  the  wight  hand,  and  Scathlock,  shot  wonderly 
well ;  but  the  last  time  Robin  missed  the  garland. 
"  Sir  abbot**  said  he,  '*  I  deliver  thee  my  arrow,  and 

thou  shalt  give  me  my  due." 

"  It  belongeth  not  to  my  order,"  said  the  abbot ; 
but  because  Robin  would  not  have  it  otherwise, 
he  folded  back  his  sleeve  and  dealt  the  outlaw  such 
a  blow  that  he  fell  well-nigh. 

"I  make  my  vow  to  God,"  cried  Robin,  "thou 
art  a  stalwart  friar,  there  is  pith  in  thine  arm. 
Thou  shouldest  shoot  well  in  a  bow,  thou !  '* 

And  then,  because  Robin,  and  that  gende  knight, 
and  oilier,  had  privily  known  from  the  first  who  the 
abbot  truly  was,  and  because  the  forester  that  had 
counselled  our  king  was  indeed  a  secret  messenger 
from  Robin,  they  looked  wistfully  at  him  for  a 
moment,  and  forthwith  sank  on  their  knees  at  his 
feet,  and  all  those  wild  outlaws,  when  they  beheld 
them  so  do,  did  in  like  sort. 

"We  pray  you,"  said  Robin,  **of  your  royal 
mercy  to  my  men  and  to  me,  and  to  this  gende 
knight,  Sir  Richard  at  the  Lee." 

*•  For  you,  I  grant  your  petition,"  said  our  king, 

if  so  you  will  leave  the  greenwood  and  your  now 
kind  of  life,  and  if  you  will  serve  me  in  my  court" 

"Content  am  I,  liege  lord,"  said  Robin,  "  to  come 
into  your  service,  with  certain  of  my  men,  and  see 
what  it  is." 
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**  Hast  thou  any  coats  of  Lincoln  green,  that  thou 
canst  provide  me  and  my  knights  that  are  in  my 
company  withal,  ere  we  return  to  Nottingham  ?" 

And  Robin  furnished  our  king  and  his  five 
kaights  with  that  they  required,  and  then  they  all 
repaired  together  townward  again ;  but  Sir  Richard 
at  the  Lee  was  not  of  the  number,  for  our  king  had 
not  yet  declared  his  mind  htm-upon. 

Robin  rode  by  the  side  ot  the  king,  and  they 
both  bare  bows  in  their  hands,  and  shot  pluck- 
buffet;  and  now  Robin  won,  and  spared  not  the 
king,  and  now  the  king  had  his  turn.  But  his  grace 
allowed  Robin  the  better  archer. 

The  good  folk  of  Nottingham  fled  amain,  when 
they  erst  espied  so  rare  a  gathering,  all  in  Lincoln 
green,  with  their  weapons  bent ;  and  they  thought 
that  his  grace  had  fallen  in  the  forest,  and  that  none 
in  all  the  town  would  be  left  alive.  The  king 
laughed,  and  made  himself  seen,  and  there  was 
great  rejoicinjr  and  much  good  cheer;  and  in  the 
end  our  king  lent  an  ear  to  the  suit  of  Robin  Hood 
on  behalf  of  Sir  Richard  at  the  Lee,  and  recalled 
what  he  had  done  to  his  hurt,  and  assoiled  him. 


XVH. 

Our  king  removed  from  NuLLiiigham  to  Dulheld 
Frith,  and  rested  at  Ravensdale  Park,  and  thence 
after  a  time  he  proceeded  unto  Kenil worth,  to  spend 
the  feast  of  Christmas,  while  Robin  Hood  prepared 
to  enter  upon  his  strange  new  life,  as  he  had  made 
covenant  with  his  grace,  and  was  appointed  by  the 
same  to  be  a  valet  of  his  chamber. 

A.  L.  Y 
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Fifteen  months  Robin  remained  in  that  office, 

and  not  seldom  lost  his  daily  wage,  for  that  he  kept 
not  the  court,  but  strayed  away,  none  knew  whither ; 
and  at  the  end  of  five  quarters  or  so,  when  it  drew 
toward  Christmas  of  the  year  of  grace  1324,  he  fell 
sick,  and  importuned  our  king  that  he  might  be 
suffered  to  return  to  Barnsdale,  where  he  had  made 
a  little  chapel  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  and  sorely 
desired  to  abide  till  he  was  called  by  God  aside. 

"  My  lord  king/*  he  said,  "  I  yearn  to  behold 
Barnsdale  once  more,  ere  I  die.  I  was  ercwhile  a 
good  archer,  one  of  the  best  in  merry  England  ;  but 
my  strength  is  well-nigh  fore-done,  and  1  have  no 
lust  to  my  food,  nor  sleep  not." 

When  he  came  to  Barnsdale,  it  was  a  winters 
evening,  yet  he  heard  the  notes  of  the  birds  and 
saw  the  dun  deer  ;  and  when  a  great  hart  bounded 
by  in  the  short  distance,  he  sent  an  arrow,  which 
brought  it  to  earth.  Then  he  knew  that  he  had  not 
lost  his  cunning,  and  was  glad.  Presently,  when  iie 
blew  his  horn,  some  of  his  old  companions  came  to 
him :  Little  John,  Scathlock,  and  other ;  for  they 
had  had  secret  tidings  of  his  return. 

They  all  sorrowed  at  heart ;  for  they  perceived 
well  that  their  master  was  ill  at  ease,  and  that  his 
vigour  of  body  had  departed  from  him, 

He  tarried  too  long  in  the  forest  to  seek  again 
the  court  for  dread  of  the  anger  of  our  king.  But 
he  shewed  his  comrades  how  he  deemed  it  best  to 
proceed  to  Kirklees  Priory,  and  pray  the  prioress, 
that  was  his  kinswoman,  to  have  him  let  blood,  put- 
case  it  might  bestead  him. 

Now,  the  prioress  had  a  paramour,  that  was  Sir 
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Roger  of  Doncaster,  a  lioly  brother,  ^nd  he  enter- 
tained no  goodwill  toward  Robin  Hood  ;  and  when 
it  was  so  that  Robin  was  let  blood,  this  Sir  Roger 
procured  false  play,  whereby  the  strength  of  that 
yeoman  ebbed  away,  and  he  died,  who  would  have 
more  worthily  come  by  his  end,  sword  in  hand, 
beneath  the  greenwood  tree.  But  thus  it  was 
ordered;  and  he  had,  when  he  left  the  forest  to 
watt  upon  the  king,  been  a  dweller  in  the  woods, 
and  an  outkvv,  iis  the  story  saith,  twenty  years  and 
two. 
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{^Having  thus  dealt  with  the  Saxon  legends  of  the 
kind  and  the  Robin  Hood  groups  with  the  ^^King 
and  the  Hermit,**  we  come  to  the  ballad-epic  of 
AlLuh  Bel,  Clym  of  tlie  dough,  and  William  of 
Cloudesley"  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  most  inter- 
esting, though  perhaps  the  latest  picture  of  old  forest- 
life  remaining  to  us  in  this  class  of  composition. 

The  wriier  is  unknown,  and  the  first  edition  yet 
recovered  is  dated  1536.  /I  is  evident  that  in  form- 
ing l/ie  narrative  there  was  an  eye  to  prodiutions 
of  the  same  tenour  alrectdy  in  existence,  and  since 
no  ancient  MS.  copy  is  at  present  known  to  be 
extant,  he  may  have  partly  relied  on  then  surviving 
north-country  oral  tradition,  as  where  {in  the  black- 
letter  impression)  he  employs  the  words  cu  I  heard 
say" :  but  we  cannot  tell  whether  he  wets  aware 
that,  as  Afr,  Hunter  first  pointed  out  in  modem 
days,  one  Adam  Bel  rvas  living  in  the  time  of  Henry 
/K,  and  was  tlie  recipient  of  an  annuity  out  of  the 
fee  farm  of  Clipston,  in  Sherwood,  Notts, 

At  any  rate,  Bel,  if  not  the  two  others,  was  a 
noted  character  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  or 
beginning  of  tlie  following  century,  and  possibly 
brought  a  career  as  an  outlaw  to  a  close,  as  Robin 
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Hood  had  done^  by  receiving  ike  royal  pardon  and  a 

pension. 

The  former  circumstance  may  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  earlier  incident  of  the  queen* s  intercession 
for  the  burghers  of  Calais^  where  ii  is  more  appro- 
priate. 

The  author  of  **  Adam  Bel''  has  nain rally  and 
tiecessarily  selected  a  particular  passage  in  the  career 
of  thcU  ouiUsw  and  his  two  associcties  for  treatment 
and  presermium.  We  eh  not  know  how  Img  the 
little  band  cojitimicd  to  defy  the  laiu,  out  of  the  pale 
and  protection  of  which  they  had  placed  themselves  ; 
but  the  term  was  most  probably  still  briefer  than 
that  of  tke  proscription  of  the  hero  of  Bamsdale  and 
Sherwood;  and  ii  should  be  received  into  account 
thai  their  original  offence  apparently  limited  itself 
to  poaching,  and  the  case  was  not  aggravated  within 
ike  roycU  knowledge  by  homicide  and  sacrUege  until 
it  keul  bicome  too  late  to  retract 

We  can  admire  at  our  leisure  the  discrepancy 
between  the  kings  estimation  of  the  value  of  his  deer 
and  that  of  the  lives  of  his  lieges.  The  slaughter  cU 
Carlisle  was  doubtless  exaggerated:  but  his  grace's 
emotion  was  in  any  case  mild,  and  it  was  promptly 
diverted  and  extinguished  by  an  arc  fiery -ynatch. 

The  old  narrative  presents  the  not  uncommon 
defect  of  developing  the  plat  imperfectly  and  ob- 
scurely,  and  it  is  essenticU  to  a  clear  comprehension 
of  the  sequence  of  events  to  amplify  and  transpose 
here  and  there,  just  as,  on  the  other  hand,  it  becomes 
imperative  to  curtail,  from  time  to  time,  where  there 
is  unserviceable  redundancy. 

Tke  opening  of  ike  iak  receUls  to  mind  that  of 
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•*  Guy  of  Gisbom€y*  and  the  episode  of  the  apple  is 
of  course  much  older  tlian  this,  and  seems  indeed  to 
/lave  existed  in  German  folk-lore  before  the  days  of 
T€lL 

The  presetU  story  is,  in  facty  of  a  eomposiie  tex- 
ture, with  the  names  of  three  notorious  characters 
to  recommend  it  to  notice.  Of  the  real  history  of 
Bel  and  his  comrades  it  is  impossibU  to  say  how 
much  we  learn  here  or  how  little.  His  friends  and 
himself  had,  according  to  the  romancist,  forfeited 
their  lives  by  Lker-stealing,  not,  like  Gamelyn  in 
Chaucer,  by  manslaughter,  nor  should  we  be  too 
sanguine  of  the  identity  of  the  person  mentioned  in 
the  record  as  a  pensioner,  uncommon  as  the  double 
name  may  be  ;  for  the  Adam  Bel  of  song  was  a 
Cumbrian  hero,  playing  his  pari  on  s^round  still 
more  nortficrly  t/ian  Robin  Hood;  to  him  Carlisle 
stood  in  the  place  of  Nottingham,  and  we  are  trans- 
ported from  Sherwood  or  Bamsdale  to  Inglewood,  a 
vast  tract  of  woodland  once  stretching  from  Carlisle 
to  Penrith. 

One  feature  in  ''Adam  Bel**  peculiarly  appeals 
to  our  sympathy  and  admiration,  and  it  is  the  dra 

tnatic  prominence  given  to  Alice,  the  noble  and  tendet 
wife  of  Cloudesley  ;  for  in  the  Rod  in  Hood  epic  there 
is  really  no  female  character,  Marian  being  a  later 
creation,  and  Robins  own  wife  never  appearing  in 
the  genuine  remains^ 

L 

Merry  and  joyous  it  is  in  the  green  forest,  when 

the  leaves  are  full  and  broad,  to  walk  beneath  its 
breezy  shade,  and  hearken  to  the  wild  birds'  song. 
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It  is  of  three  good  yeomen  of  the  north  country 
that  I  seek  at  present  to  tell  you  all :  Adam  Bel» 
Clym  of  the  Clough,  and  William  of  Cloudesley. 
Archers  of  approved  skill  were  they,  and  outlawed 
for  venison  ;  and  in  the  town  of  Carlisle,  where  they 
dwelled,  they  sware  brotherhood,  and  to  the  forest 
betook  them.  Whereof  twain  were  single  men ; 
but  Cloudesley  had  taken  unto  him  a  wife,  and  with 
moist  eyes  he  brake  from  fair  Alice,  and  the  chil- 
dren clasped  to  his  knee,  to  lead  a  strange  new 
life  in  Inglewood  with  his  two  comrades,  their 
hand  against  every  man,  and  every  man  against 
them. 

So  they  made  such  shift  as  they  could,  and 
passed  their  days  amid  the  forest  glades  and  lawns, 
sustaining  themselves  on  the  king's  venison  and 
the  water  of  the  brook  ;  and  ever  and  again  a  little 
boy,  who  !iad  served  Cloudesley  as  his  swineherd, 
was  sent  to  him  privily,  and  brought  him  and  the 
others  victuals  and  raiment,  and  news  withal. 

Till,  after  a  certain  space  of  time,  Cloudesley 
waxed  homesick,  thinking  often  on  his  young  wife 
Alice  and  his  sweet  little  ones,  whom  he  had  left 
behind  him  ;  and  he  said  to  the  others,  that  he  would 
fain  make  his  way  to  Carlisle,  to  gladden  his  eyes 
with  the  sight  of  them  all  once  more.  For  Alice, 
while  she  caused  the  little  swineherd  to  pass  to  and 
fro  with  meat  for  the  foresters,  held  it  unwise  to 
charge  the  boy  with  any  message,  praying  Cloudesley 
to  come  unto  her,  seeing  that  she  was  so  straitly 
observed. 

Then  said  Adam  Bel  to  him :  **  Ye  go  not, 
brother,  by  mine  advice ;  for  if  ye  be  marked,  and 
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the  justice  take  ye,  your  life  is  even  at  an  end. 
Stay,  pry  thee,  where  ye  are,  and  be  content." 

But  Cloudesley  replied :  *'  Nay,  wend  thither  I 
must ;  and  if  so  I  return  not  to  you  and  Clym  by 
noon,  ye  may  augur  that  I  am  taken  or  slain." 

And  when  his  brethren  saw  that  they  might 
nowise  prevail  upon  him  they  said  no  more,  and 
he  departed  on  his  way  as  it  grew  toward  evening. 

With  a  light  step  and  an  anxious  heart  he  sped 
along  till  he  came  to  the  gates  of  Carlisle,  and  he 
passed  in  thereat  disguised,  that  no  man  might 
discern  who  he  was ;  and  he  paused  not  till  he  was 
at  his  own  window,  and  called  on  Alice  his  wife  to 
undo  the  door,  for  it  was  her  own  William  who 
stood  without. 

Then  when  the  joy  of  the  meeting  had  a  little 
abated,  fair  Alice  gazed  at  him  pensively,  and  said  : 
**  William,  it  is  so,  that  this  house  has  been  watched 
and  beset  for  you  this  half-year  or  more." 

But  he  replied  to  her :  "  Now  I  am  here,  bring 
me  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  let  us  make  good  cheer 
while  we  may." 

Now  there  was  an  old  wife  in  the  chimney- 
corner,  that  Cloudesley  had  harboured  for  charity's 
sake  some  seven  years,  and  that  had  not  of  long 
time  set  foot  on  ground.  This  shrewd  and  cursed 
crone,  albeit  she  had  eaten  his  bread  so  long,  seized 
her  occasion,  and  crept  privily  to  the  sheriff,  where 
he  lived,  and  warned  him  that  that  very  night 
William  the  outlaw  had  by  stealth  come  into  the 
town,  and  was  even  now  securely  at  home,  where 
they  might  have  him. 

The  sheriff  caused  the  bell  to  be  rung,  and  the 
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justice  and  the  sheriff  getting  their  men  together, 
they  soon  encompassed  the  house  round  about  on 

every  side.  Then  Cloudesley  made  all  the  doors 
fast,  and  took  his  sword  and  buckler  and  bow,  and 
with  his  three  children  and  fair  Alice  his  wife 
motint^  the  stair  to  an  upper  chamber,  where  he 
imagined  that  he  might  withstand  them  dl ;  and  by 
his  side  his  true  wedded  wife  held  a  poleaxe  in  her 
hand. 

Cioudesley  bent  his  bow,  and  the  arrow  shivered 
in  two  against  the  justice's  breastplate.  Beshrew 

the  varlct,"  muttered  Cloudesley,  "  that  dressed  thee 
in  that  coat ;  if  it  had  not  been  thicker  than  mine, 
thou  haddest  not  spoken  more." 

"Yield,  Cloudesley/'  cried  the  justice,  ''and  give 
up  thy  arms." 

"A  curse  light  on  him,"  cried  Alice,  "who 
lendeth  us  such  counsel  I " 

And  they  kept  them  all  at  a  distance,  for 
Cloudesley  was  at  the  window  with  his  bow  ready 
bent,  and  none  durst  break  the  doors,  so  true  an 
archer  was  he. 

"  Set  fire  on  the  house,  since  there  is  no  other 
way,"  shouted  the  sheriff ;  and  they  did  as  he  bad, 
and  the  flames  quickly  rose.  Cloudesley  opened  a 
back  window,  and  let  down  his  wife  and  his  children, 
and  said  to  the  sheriff,  "  For  Christ's  love,  hurt 
them  not,  but  wreak  all  your  ire  on  me."  And  he 
kept  his  bow  busy  till  all  his  arrows  were  spent 
and  the  fire  nigh  burned  his  bowstring  in  twain. 

•*  This  is  a  coward's  death,"  he  exclaimed,  *'  and 
liever  had  I  fall  sword  in  hand  than  thus."  And 
he  cast  down  his  bow,  and  taking  his  sword  and 
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buckler,  leaped  down  among  the  throng,  and  smote 
them  on  every  side,  till  only  by  hurling  doors  and 
windows  at  him  could  they  make  prisoner  that  stout 
and  bold  yeoman. 

Then  they  bound  him  hand  and  foot,  and  led  him 
to  prison,  and  the  justice  commanded  that  he  should 
be  hanged  the  next  morning,  and  that  the  gates 
should  be  shut,  so  that  none  might  enter  thereat 
For  the  justice  doubted  that  Adam  Bel  and  Clym 
of  the  Clough  might  gain  tidings  of  their  fellow,  and 
might  essay  to  rescue  him  from  the  gallows. 

Not  Adam  Bel,  nor  Clym,  nor  all  the  devils  in 
hell,"  quoth  the  justice,  '*  shall  save  thee  from  the 
rope  this  time." 

Early  in  the  morning,  a  pair  of  new  gallows  was 
erected  in  the  market-place,  nigh  the  pillory,  and 
the  gates  of  Carlisle  were  locked. 

Now  Alice,  seeing  no  other  remedy,  had  that  same 
night  that  Cloudesley  was  taken  despatched  with  all 
speed  to  Ingiewood  the  little  swmeherd,  who  crept 
out  unobserved  through  a  crevice  in  the  wall  after 
dusk,  and  lost  not  a  moment  in  finding  the  two 
foresters,  where  they  lay  under  the  greenwood 
shade. 

**  Too  long,  too  long,"  cried  he,  tarry  ye 
here,  ye  good  yeomen.  Cloudesley  is  taken,  and 
to-morrow  betimes  he  shall  be  hanged  on  a  new 

gallows  ill  the  market-place." 

"He  might  have  dwelled  with  us  in  peace,"  said 
Adam  Bel,  *'as  I  prayed  him  heartily  to  do,  and 
now  here  is  a  shrewd  pass.'*  And  he  took  his  bow  in 

his  hand,  and  a  buck  that  bounded  by  was  stretched 
suddenly  on  the  ground.    "  That  will  serve  us  for 
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our  breakfast,"  he  said,  '*  ere  we  ga  Fetch  me  my 
arrow  again,  boy ;  for  we  shall  have  need  enough." 

Now  when  these  yeomen  had  eaten  their  meal 
hastily,  they  {girded  on  their  swords,  and  took  their 
bows  and  arrows  and  bucklers,  and  sped  on  their 
way,  for  time  pressed,  and  it  was  a  fair  May  morn- 
ing when  they  reached  the  gates  of  Carlisle. 

II. 

"  We  must  devise  some  sleight/'  said  Clym  of  the 
Clough,  **  to  get  in.  Let  us  say  that  we  are  mes- 
sengers from  the  king." 

•*  I  have  a  fair  letter,"  quoth  the  other  ;  "we  will 
declare  that  we  have  the  king's  signet ;  the  porter 
is,  I  warrant,  no  clerk." 

They  beat  hard  at  the  door,  and  when  the  porter 
heard  that  they  had  the  king's  seal,  he  unlocked  the 
gate,  and  let  them  enter. 

*'  Now  we  are  in,"  whispered  Adam  Bel ;  "  but, 
by  Heaven  i  I  do  not  know  how  we  shall  make  our 
way  out  again." 

**  Let  us  seize  the  keys,"  whispered  Clym. 

They  beckoned  the  porter  to  them,  and  wrang  his 
neck,  and  cast  his  body  into  a  comer.  "  Now,  am 
I  porter  in  his  room,"  cried  Adam,  **  the  worst  that 
they  have  had  here  in  Carlisle  this  hundred  year." 
And  without  more  ado  they  hastened  to  the  market- 
place, placing  themselves  where  they  might  not  be 
noted.  They  espied  the  gallows,  and  the  justice 
with  his  inquest,  that  had  adjudged  Cloudesley  to 
die,  and  Cloudesley  h  ircl  by  in  a  cart,  buuiid  hand 
and  foot,  with  a  rope  round  his  neck. 

The  justice  called  a  boy,  and  promised  him  the 
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outlaw's  clothes,  if  he  would  dig  his  grave  aorainst 
the  time  for  despatch.  Cloudesley  cast  his  eye  aside, 
where  his  two  brethren  stood,  and  he  said  to  the 
justice :  **  Such  wonders  have  happened  ere  now  as 
that  a  man  who  diggeth  a  grave  for  another  lieth 
in  it  himself.** 

But  the  justice  answered  and  said  :  **  Ah  I  thou 
talkest  proudly.  I  will  hang  thee^  fellow,  with  my 
own  hand." 

Scarce  had  the  words  fallen  from  him,  when  an 
arrow  pierced  his  breast,  and  a  second  the  sheriffs ; 
the  rest  hegaLO.  to  scatter,  and  Adam,  running  up  to 
the  cart,  loosed  Cloudesley,  who  wrenched  an  axe 
from  a  man  near  him.  There  was  a  panic  ;  the 
bells  were  rung  backward,  the  out- horns  were 
blown,  and  the  mayor  with  a  strong  force  behind 
him  arrived  with  their  bills  and  their  swords. 

The  foresters,  when  they  saw  them,  were  dis- 
mayed by  their  numbers,  and  retreated  toward  the 
gate ;  and  when  they  could  no  longer  use  their 
bows,  they  cut  down  all  that  came  near  with  their 
swords,  till  at  last  they  reached  the  gate,  and  un- 
locked it  ;  and  when  they  were  without,  Adam  Bel 
threw  the  keys  at  the  heads  of  the  mayor's  men, 
and  cried :  "  I  give  up  my  office.  Prythee,  elect  a 
new  porter."  And  they  watted  not  to  see  what 
further  befell,  but  took  their  way  back  to  Inglewood, 
where  Cloudesley  found  fair  Alice  and  his  children 
three,  that  had  thought  him  dead ;  and  there  was 
great  rejoicing  among  them  all,  and  they  feasted  to 
their  heart's  ease. 

Then,  when  those  three  bold  foresters,  with  Alice 
and  her  children  three,  had  supped  merrily  together. 
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and  they  had  rested  somewhat  after  that  notable  work 

at  Carlisle,  quoth  Cloudesley  to  the  others:  "  Brethren 
mine,  let  us  even  go  straightway  to  London  to  our 
king  to  seek  his  grace,  ere  the  tidings  come  to  his 
ear,  how  the  justice  and  sheriff  be  $lain»  with  many 
more ;  and  Alice  and  two  of  my  children  shall  repair 
to  a  nunnery  hereby,  and  my  eldest  son  I  shall  take 
with  me." 

So,  when  they  came  to  London,  they  sought  our 
lord  the  king,  pushing  bluffly  past  the  porter  at  the 

palace-gate  and  the  usher,  and  all,  who  pressed  after 
them  in  a  body  to  know  what  they  would  have ;  and 
they  said  that  they  had  travelled  far  to  obtain  from 
the  king  a  charter  of  peace. 

When  they  were  brought  into  the  presence  of  our 
lord  the  king,  they  fell  on  their  kness,  as  the  law  of 
the  land  was,  and  each  held  up  his  hand ;  and  they 
said :  **  Lord,  we  beseech  thee  to  grant  us  grace^ 
for  we  have  slain  your  highness's  deer," 

"What  are  your  names?"  asked  our  lord  the 
king. 

Adam  Bel,  Clym  of  the  Clough,  and  William  of 
Cloudesley." 

•*  Ah !  be  ye  those  thieves,"  returned  our  lord  the 

king,  "that  men  have  reported  so  oft  to  me.** 
Gramercy,  sirs,  I  shall  see  well  that  ye  be  hanged 
without  more  ado." 

*•  We  pray  your  highness,**  said  they  again,  "  that 
you  will  suffer  us  to  leave  you  with  our  arms  in  our 
hands  till  we  are  out  of  this  place,  and  we  will  seek 
no  farther  grace." 

'*  You  talk  rather  proudly,'*  quoth  our  king.  '*  Nay, 
nay ;  ye  shall  be  of  a  surety  hanged  all  three.*' 
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Now  the  queen,  hearing  the  news  of  these  archers 
having  made  so  long  a  journey  to  see  her  lord  the 

king,  came  to  him,  praying  him,  as  he  had  made 
promise  to  her  on  her  marriage  to  grant  the  first 
boon  she  should  ask,  to  yield  unto  her  the  Hves  of 
those  three  yeomen ;  and  the  king,  albeit  he  was 
wroth  that  she  should  have  begged  so  mean  a  thing 
when  she  might  have  had  market-towns,  c.istles, 
and  forests  to  her  use  and  pleasure,  said  unto  her : 
I  depart  not,  madam,  from  my  word ;  they  are 
yours." 

"My  lord,"  she  said,  "  much  thanks.  I  undertake 
that  they  shall  become  to  your  grace  good  men  and 
true.  But,  pry  thee,  speak  a  word  to  them,  that  they 
may  know  your  bounty  to  them." 

"You  are  pardoned,  fellows,"  dur  lord  the  king 
said  thereupon.    *' Go  now,  wash  and  sit  to  meat." 

A  crafty  man  was  William  of  Cloudesley,  who 
thought  of  fair  Alice  and  his  sweet  children,  and 
wist  well  that  the  men  of  Carlisle  would  send 
messengers  to  London  without  delay  to  apprise  our 
lord  the  king  of  what  had  there  befallen ;  and, 
certes,  scarcely  were  those  three  yeomen  assoiled  by 
our  lady  the  queen's  favour,  when,  as  they  sat  at 
meat  in  the  king's  kitchen,  there  came  a  post  from 
the  north  country  to  disclose  the  whole  thing  as 
it  was. 

The  messengers  kneeled,  and  presented  their 
letters,  saying,  "  Lord,  your  officers  of  Carlisle  in 
the  north  country  greet  you  well."  And  when  our 
lord  the  king  brake  the  seal,  he  was  a  sad  man  ;  for 
he  found  that  those  three  yeomen,  to  whom  he  had 
granted  grace,  and  leave  to  wash  and  eat  at  his 
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board,  had  slain  three  hundred  and  more»  with  the 
justice  and  the  sheriff,  and  the  mayor  and  many 

other,  and  hdd  ravaged  his  parks,  and  killed  his 
deer,  and  by  all  that  country  were  held  in  dread. 

**  Take  away  the  meat,"  cried  the  king ;  '*  I  can 
touch  no  more.  What  archers  be  these,  that  can 
do  such  feats  with  their  bows?  Marry,  I  have 
none  such.  Methinks  I  will  see  them  shoot."  And 
his  grace  commanded  that  his  bowmen  and  the 
queen's  should  forthwith  hold  a  meeting,  and  set 
up  butts.  Whereto  Adam  Bel,  Clym  of  the  Clough, 
and  William  of  Cloudeslcy  were  summoned  to 
come. 

They  all  took  their  turns,  and  the  king's  bowmen, 
and  the  queen's,  put  out  their  whole  strength  and 
skill  before  those  three  yeomen  of  the  north  country  ; 

but  those  three  yeomen  carried  everything ;  and 
there  was  much  marvelling  at  such  archery. 

But  William  of  Cloudesley  spake  and  said : 
Gramercy,  I  hold  him  no  archer  that  shooteth  at 
such  wide  butts.'* 

"What  wouldest  thou,  then?"  demanded  the 
king. 

"Such  a  butt,  lord,"  he  answered,  "as  men  use 
in  my  country." 

And  the  king  gave  him  leave  that  he  should  shew 
his  meaning. 

Then  Cloudesley  took  two  hazel  wands  in  his 
hand,  and  set  them  up  two  hundred  paces  apart, 

and  he  said  to  the  king :  "  Whoso  clca\  cdi  diem 
both  in  twain,  I  hold  him  an  archer  indeed." 

No  man  that  was  with  the  king  raised  his  voice 
or  made  a  sign,  but  all  were  still  and  silent ;  and  the 
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king  said :  "  There  is  none  here  who  can  do  such  a 
thing." 

"  I  shall  try,  then,"  cried  Cloudesley,  stepping 
iorward  suddenly  ;  and  fixing  a  bearing  arrow  in 
his  bow,  he  drew  it  to  the  head,  and  split  both  the 
wands  in  twa 

"  Thou  art  the  best  archer,"  exclaimed  the  king, 
delightedly,  "that  I  ever  beheld." 

**  Wait  a  moment,  lord,"  said  Cioudesley,  "  and  I 
will  shew  your  grace  even  more.  Here  is  my  litde 
son,  seven  years  old ;  dear  enough  to  his  mother  and 
to  me  he  is.  Grieved  in  our  hearts  were  we  if  any 
misadventure  should  befall  him  ;  yet,  lo!  I  will  bind 
him  to  a  stake,  and  place  an  apple  on  his  head,  and 
at  sixscore  paces  I  will  cut  the  apple  in  twa" 

None  believed  that  even  Cioudesley  had  the 
courage  and  steadfastness  to  achieve  such  a  deed. 
But  he  called  his  son  to  him,  and  fastened  him  with 
his  back  toward  him,  lest  he  might  wince,  to  a  post, 
and  the  apple  was  laid  upon  the  child's  head,  and 
sixscore  paces  were  measured  out  Cioudesley 
stood  motionless  for  an  instant,  not  a  breath  was 
heard  throughout  all  that  meeting,  and  many  prayed 
for  the  yeoman,  that  God  would  protect  him  in  his 
task,  and  some  wept  He  drew  out  a  broad  shaft, 
fixed  it  in  his  good  bow,  and  the  next  moment  the 
apple  had  fallen  from  the  child's  head,  and  not  a 
hair  was  stirred. 

*'  God  forbid !  "  cried  the  king,  "  that  thou 
shouldest  shoot  at  me !  I  perceive  how  my  officers 
in  Carlisle  sped  so  ill  when  they  had  such  a  foe. 
But  1  have  tried  thee  sorely,  William,  and  thou  art 
an  exceeding  good  archer.    I  give  thee  eighteen- 
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pence  a  day»  and  thy  clothing,  and  make  thee  a 
gentleman  and  chief  forester  of  my  north  country ; 
and  thy  brethren  twain  shall  be  yeomen  of  my 

chamber.  Thy  little  son,  whom  thoa  so  lovest,  I 
will  place  in  my  wine-cellar,  and  when  he  cometh  to 
man's  estate,  he  shall  be  farther  preferred." 

So  said  the  king ;  and  our  lady  the  queen  com- 
mandcd  that  Alice  should  be  brought  to  London  to 
the  court,  and  should  be  set  over  her  nursery. 

So  fared  those  three  yeomen  excellently  well 
through  the  mastery  of  William  of  Cloudesley  and 
the  gracious  offices  of  our  lady  the  queen;  and 
when  they  had  gone  on  pilgrimage  to  Rome  to  our 
holy  father  the  pope,  to  obtain  remission  of  their 
sins  against  God,  they  returned  to  their  own  land, 
and  lived  ever  after  in  ease  and  worship. 


A.  L. 
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{End  of  Fourteenth  Century^ 

[TAe  circumstances  connected  with  this  historical 

incident^  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained^  are  set 
forth  at  considerable  length  in  t/ie  editions  of  Percy  s 
"  Religues"  The  object  which  we  had  in  introdiuing 
this  and  one  or  two  more  of  the  ballads  into  the 
present  series  was  to  enable  the  reeuier  to  compare 
the  mde  metrical  version  with  a  prose  rendering 
tnte  to  the  substance  and  sense^  and  unfettered  by 
rhyme.  In  the  baUad form  this  and  othernarratiues 
suffer  very  seriously  from  the  necessity  of  compliance 
with  the  laws  of  metre,  however  faulty  the  distribu- 
tion into  lines  arid  stanzas  may  be ;  and  ei'ery  one 
must  see  that,  while  the  observance  of  the  arrange- 
ment  entails  redundancy  and  obscurity^  the  language 
employed  by  the  scribe  is  destitute  of  critical  authority 
and philologii  al  value. 

In  giviiig  a  place  therefore  to  "  Chevy  Chace''  and 
the  **  JSattle  of  Otterbum  "  in  a  prose  booh  intended 
for  general  readers,  the  object  has  been  to  present  two 
famous  episodes  of  ancient  border-life  more  intel- 
ligibly, withotit  sacrificing  the  heroic  spirit,  which 
breathes  throughout.  It  is  only  to  be  lamented  thai 
in  two  such  cases  we  have  not  purer  and  mare 
contemporary  texts  as  our  guicks,  and  have  to  depend 
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on  MSS.  copies  not  far  in  point  of  slovenly  illiteracy 
from  the  Percy  folio,'\ 

The  Percy  came  forth  out  of  Northumberland*  and 

he  hath  made  a  vow  to  God,  that  within  the  third 
day  he  will  hunt  in  the  Cheviot  Hills  7nalgrd 
Douglas  and  ail  his  men,  and  the  fattest  harts  in 
all  that  country  will  bear  with  him  away* 

He  came  forth  out  of  Bamborough  with  fifteen 
hundred  archers  so  bold,  that  from  three  shires  were 
chosen,  and  on  a  Monday  morn  began  the  making 
in  readiness  on  the  Cheviot  for  the  chase.  That 
day's  hunting  may  rue  the  child  that  is  unborn. 

The  drivers  beat  the  covers  for  the  game,  and 
the  greyhounds  were  let  loose,  and  on  a  Monday 
against  noon  a  hundred  fat  harts  lay  dead. 

Then  they  blew  a  moot,  as  they  stood  on  the 
ground  in  the  long  grass,  to  call  together  the  hunters 
cuid  the  bowmen,  and  the  Percy  came  to  see  the 
quartering  of  the  deer. 

Quoth  he :  "  The  Douglas  promised  to  meet  me 
here  this  day,  to  hinder  my  hunting,  if  he  might. 
But  I  doubted  that  he  would  fail  me,  by  God  !  as 
he  has  done." 

But  then  spake  a  squire  of  Northumberland, 
saying  that  he  saw  where  the  Douglas  came  toward 
them  with  his  folk,  that  were  twenty  hundred  spear- 
men, the  like  whereof  were  not  in  Christendom  ; 
spears,  bills,  and  swords  they  carried :  men  bold  of 
heart  and  strong  of  arm. 

"  Leave  off  the  quartering  of  the  deer,"  cried  the 
Percy,  "and  stand  well  to  your  good  bows;  for 
never  since  ye  were  born  stood  ye  in  worse  need, 
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never  since  ye  left  your  mothers,  were  ye  in  so 
perilous  case." 

The  doughty  Douglas  rode  in  front  of  his  men, 
and  his  armour  glittered  in  the  morning  light  like 
the  glowing  ember.  A  bolder  child  than  he  was 
never  sprai^  from  a  woman. 

"  Tell  me  what  men  ye  are/'  quoth  he,  '*  or  whose, 
and  where  ye  got  leave  to  hunt  on  the  Cheviot  in 
my  despite." 

**We  shall  not  to  thee  say,"  answered  him  the 
Percy,  "what  men  we  be^  nor  whose;  but  we  will 
hunt  here  at  our  will,  thee  and  thine  notwithstand- 
ing. The  fattest  harts  that  ran  in  Cheviot  have  we 
slain,  and  to  bear  them  home  it  is  our  intent." 

The  Douglas  said :  By  my  troth  that  must  cost 
the  life  of  one  of  us  two  this  day ;  yet  to  kill  all 
these  guildess  men  were  great  pity.  Now,  Percy, 
thou  art  a  great  lord,  and  I  in  my  own  country  am 
called  by  the  name  of  earL  Let  our  following  stand 
aside,  and  do  we  betwixt  us  the  batde." 

"  Christ's  curse  l^ht  on  his  head,*'  said  the  Percy 
then,  "who  thereto  saith  na).  There  is  no  man 
in  England,  Scotland,  or  France,  that  was  born  of 
woman,  but  I  dare  meet  him  in  lawful  fray." 

But  up  and  spake  a  Northumbrian  squire,  Richard 
Witherington  was  his  name:  "It  shall  never  be 
said  in  southern  England,  nor  told  to  king  Henry, 
for  shame's  sake,  albeit  I  be  a  poor  squire,  and  ye 
be  great  lords  both,  that  1  saw  my  captain  fight,  and 
looked  idly  on.  But  while  I  can  hold  my  weapon, 
I  will  fight  heart  and  hand." 

His  voice  prevailed,  and  the  battle  opened  ;  and 
seven  score  spearmen  of  the  Scotish  host  fell  to 
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the  English  bows.  The  Douglas  came  on,  parting 
his  men  in  three,  and  took  the  EngHsh  on  every 
side,  and  many  a  brave  of  Percy's  liegemen  was 
pierced  by  the  Scotish  spears. 

The  Englishmen  put  away  their  bows,  and  drew 
their  blades ;  and  they  hewed  down  many  of  their 
foes,  cleaving  through  helmet,  gauntlet,  and  rich  mail. 

But  at  length  the  Percy  and  the  Douglas  met 
face  to  face,  and  fought,  till  they  sweated,  with 
swords  of  Milan  steel,  and  till  the  blood  spouted 
out  their  bascnets  like  rain. 

"Hold,  Percy,"  cried  the  Douglas,  "and  I  will 
bring  thee  to  James,  our  Scotish  king,  who  shall 
bestow  on  thee  an  earl's  fee,  and  thou  shalt  be  quit 
of  any  ransom,  for  thou  art  of  all  tlie  men  that  ever 
I  met  in  fight  the  valiantest." 

"Nay,"  answered  the  Percy  to  him,  "did  not  I 
say  to  thee  before,  that  to  no  man  of  a  woman  bom 
would  I  yield  ? " 

Then,  as  they  thus  spake  together,  sped  an  arrow 
from  a  mighty  bow,  and  it  hath  stricken  the  Douglas 
to  the  heart,  that  the  only  words  he  could  say  were, 
"  Fight  on,  while  ye  may,"  and  he  was  no  more. 

Then  Percy  leaned  on  his  sword,  and  saw  the 
Douglas  die  ;  and  taking  his  hand,  quoth  he :  Woe 
is  me  I  To  have  saved  thee  I  would  have  pledged 
my  broad  lands  for  three  years*  space,  for  a  better 
man  and  a  braver  was  not  in  all  the  north  country." 

With  that  a  Scotish  knight.  Sir  Hugh  the 
Mon^mery,  that  saw  how  the  Douglas  had  fallen, 
rode  at  his  best  speed  through  the  battle,  and  stay- 
ing not  lill  he  came  where  the  Percy  stood,  pierced 
him  through  the  body. 
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But  an  archer  of  Northumberland  set  an  arrow  in 
his  bow,  a  cloth-yard  long,  and  drawing  it  to  the 

very  head,  slew  Sir  Hugh  the  Montgomery  straight- 
way thereupon  ;  and  the  shaft  was  so  true  that  the 
swan's  feathers  were  dyed  with  the  red  heart's 
blood. 

Now  the  Scotish  and  I'nglishinen  returned  to 
the  fight,  and  when  the  beii  rang  for  evensong  the 
batde  yet  went  on,  went  on  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  till  many  could  scarce  stand  on  their  feet ;  and 
of  the  fifteen  hundred  archers  of  England,  and  of 
the  twenty  hundred  spearmen  of  Scotland,  only  fifty 
of  each  side  went  home  to  tell  the  tale. 

There  fell  with  the  Lord  Percy  Sir  John  of 
Haggerston,  Sir  Roger  Hartley,  Sir  William 
Heron,  Sir  George  Lovell,  Sir  Ralph  Rokcby,  and 
Richard  VVitherington,  the  brave  squire  of  North- 
umberland, that  when  both  his  legs  were  cut  off, 
fought  on  his  knees. 

There  fell  with  Douglas,  Sir  Hugh  the  Mont- 
gomery, Sir  David  Liddell,  Sir  Charles  Murray, 
and  Sir  Hugh  Maxwell. 

On  the  morrow  they  brought  biers  of  birch  and 
hazel  to  carry  away  the  dead  to  Christian  burial, 
and  widows  came  to  seek  their  husbands  that  had 
fallen ;  and  there  was  like  mourning  in  Teviotdale 
and  on  the  English  side  for  that  day*s  work. 

Tidings  came  to  Edinborough,  to  James  the 
Scotish  king,  that  Douglas,  Lieutenant  of  his 
Marches,  was  slain  in  the  Cheviots  ;  and  he  wrang 
his  hands,  and  said  :  "  Alas !  all  Scotland  through 
shall  I  never  find  such  another  captain  as  he  was 
that  is  dead  I " 
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Tidings  came  to  fair  London,  to  our  king,  that 
the  Lord  Percy,  Lieutenant  of  the  Marches,  lay  dead 
within  the  Cheviot  Hills,  and  he  said:  "God  have 
mercy  on  his  soul,  good  Lord,  if  it  be  His  will ! 
And  albeit  I  have  a  hundred  captains  as  good  as 
he,  for  his  death,  an'  I  live,  will  I  have  requital." 

Our  noble  king  sware  an  oath,  and  kept  his  faith 
as  a  prince  of  renown,  and  in  the  Battle  of  Homd- 
dondown  six  and  thirty  Scotish  knights  fell  tn  one 
day  ;  and  so  the  Lord  Percy  was  avenged 
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\We  hofve  mentioned  the  reason  for  inserting  a 
prose  version  of  this  stirring  tale^  which^  in  fact^ 
forms  a  companion  and  sequel  to  the  last,  Mr, 
Robert  WJlUcs  monograph  on  the  siibjat,  publishsd 
in  1857,  sJiould  be  consul  led  by  those  desirous  of  be- 
coming  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the  details. 
That  writer,  who  enjoyed  the  fullest  advantage  of 
local  knoivledge  and  sympathy,  assigns  the  battle  to 
1 388,  and  supposes  that  it  was  fought  in  the  full  of 
the  moon  in  A  ugust.  The  Scotish  force  is  variously 
estimated^  ^  Mr,  White  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  Earl  of  Douglas  brought  into  the  f  eld  6,600 
men,  horse  and  foot. 

There  seetns  to  be  little  doubt  that  m  this  fight,  as 
well  as  that  within  the  Scotish  horder,  the  Scots  were 
entitled  to  claim  the  victory.  Chevy  Chace  was 
rat/ier  a  border  raid ;  Oticybiirn  ?nay  be  regarded  as 
a  battle.  But  the  difficulty  attendant  on  verification 
in  all  matters  of  this  kind  at  so  remote  a  date  ought 
to  admonish  us  to  make  an  allowance  for  exaggeration 
and  misstatement,  due  to  ignorance  or  prejudice. 

TIic  true  and  exact  relationship  between  the  two 
productions  forms^  in  fact,  a  subject  of  great  dijjiculty, 
and  there  is  some  serious  confusion,  which  it  might 
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be  impossible  to  disentangle  with  available  material. 
The  two  ballads  evidently  refer  to  two  actttal  inci- 
denis  m  successive  order:  Chevy  Ckaee^  a  deadly 
skirmisk,  and  Otterhum,  which  was  subsequently 

fought  bciween  muck  larger  forces  on  both  sides. 

Bui  several  of  the  same  names  and  particulars  are 
common  to  both  engagements^  wkUe  the  conclusion  in 
the  Otterbum  narrative  in^ortantly  varies.  Popular 
literary  composers  were  apt  to  employ  their  subfect- 
matter  rather  arbitrarily  and  loosely,  and  fidelity  to 
history  was  of  secondary  consequence  to  recUcUvue 
effect.  Neither  of  the  stories  seems  to  be  exta$U  in  a 
contemporary  text, 

A  fuarly  parallel  case  of  two  varianl  accounts 
of  an  historical  event  presents  itself  in  the  prose 
and  metrical  versions  of  Flodden  Field,  the  former 
by  an  unhnown  writer,  the  latter  by  Skelion;  and 
a  particularly  curious  point  of  resemblance  is  tkcU  in 
the  prose  report  the  Scotish  king  ts  stated  to  have 
been  slain,  while  in  the  poem  he  is  correctly  described 
as  a  prisoner.  So  in  "  Chevy  Chace**  Percy  falls; 
but  in  the  "Otterbum  "  ballad  the  Aero  is  tahen  and 
exchanged  for  Sir  Hugh  the  Montgomery J\ 

I. 

It  befell  about  the  Lammas-tide,  when  the  hus- 
bandman wins  his  hay,  that  the  doughty  Douglas 
prepared  to  cross  the  English  border  to  harry  the 
land  of  the  foe  with  fire  and  sword.  All  that  rode 
that  day  may  rue  the  riding. 

The  Earl  of  Fife,  the  Scotish  king's  son,  sailed 
across  Solway,  and  entered  in  by  way  of  Carlisle. 
The  rest  came  over  Ottercap  hill,  and  down  by 
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Roddey  Crag  to  Green  Layton,  rousing  many  a 
stag  as  they  went 

The  Scots  fell  suddenly  on  Northumberland,  and 
burnt  many  a  town  and  village,  for  the  English  had 
not  wist  of  their  purpose ;  and  when  they  had  burnt 
Northumberland  and  all  Bamboroughshtre  they  said 
that  they  would  ride  to  Newcastle. 

So,  on  the  morrow,  when  the  day  dawed,  they 
raised  their  standard,  and  to  Newcasde  took  their 
way,  where  Sir  Henry  Percy  was^  that  kept  the 
marches  and  Berwick-on-the-Tweed. 

And  when  they  were  under  the  walls  of  New- 
casde, they  challenged  Sir  Henry  Percy  to  the  fight, 
and  they  let  him  wit  that  they  had  harried  and 
burnt  Northumberland  and  Bamboroughshire,  and 
spoiled  his  fair  inheritance. 

Sir  Henry  Percy  stood  on  the  walls,  and  cried 
to  Douglas :  **  It  sorely  grieveth  me  if  ye  have 
harried  and  burnt  Northumberland ;  but  an'  ye  have 
wasted  Bamboroughshire  ye  have  done  me  great 
trespass,  and  therefore  one  of  us  shall  surely  die." 

**  Where  shall  I  bide  you  ?"  replied  Douglas,  "or 
where  shall  we  meet?  At  Otterbum  nigh  the 
Watling  Street,  ye  shall  have  good  lodging.  There 
ye  shall  find  the  roe,  the  plover,  and  the  pheasant 
to  do  you  pleasure." 

"I  am  content,"  quoth  Sir  Harry  Percy;  "ye 
shall  not  stay  there  long  ere  I  come  to  you." 

And  these  two  valiant  men  pledged  their  troth  one 
to  the  other,  there  at  Otterburn,  nigh  the  Watling 
Street,  to  meet  shordy  ;  and  Sir  Harry  Percy  gave 
the  Scots  a  pipe  of  wine  over  the  walls,  that  they 
might  pledge  themselves  therein. 
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Then  the  Douglas  turned  back  homeward,  and 

pitched  his  standard  at  Ottcrburn  on  a  Wednesday  ; 
and  he  bad  his  men  seek  pasture  for  their  geldings. 

Now  a  Scotish  man  that  had  been  set  to  watch 
hied  him  full  fast  to  the  pavilion  of  the  Douglas, 
and  warned  him  that  he  espied  afar  off  the  English 
host  drawiiig  toward  them  with  seven  standards. 
But  the  Douglas  deemed  it  a  tale,  for  he  thought 
that  the  Percy  would  never  dare  to  look  on  his 
colours,  since,  when  he  was  at  Newcastle  all  the 
men  the  Percy  led  could  not  stand  up  against  him. 

The  Douglas  stepped  out  of  his  pavilion,  and 
when  he  beheld  the  English,  as  they  drew  nearer, 
he  saw  that  it  was  no  play,  and  ordered  his  men 
to  get  ready,  and  chose  those  whom  he  judged  meet 
to  set  over  the  rest. 

To  his  uncle  the  Earl  of  Menteth  and  to  the  Earl 
of  Huntly  he  gave  the  van,  and  to  the  Earl  of 
Buchan  the  rear  ;  and  with  them  were  the  laird  of 
Swinton,  Sir  David  Scott,  Sir  Walter  SLuari,  and 
Sir  John  Haggerston.  And  the  laird  of  Johnston 
and  the  laird  of  Maxwell  remained  near  the  Douglas* 
who  had  under  arms  on  that  day  betwixt  six  and 
seven  thousand  men,  all  told. 

II. 

The  Percy  drew  near  to  the  Douglas,  and  cried 
with  a  loud  voice  that  whereas  he  had  burnt  North- 
umberland, and  had  wrought  him  great  wrong, 
one  of  them  should  die. 

Loi"  returned  the  Douglas,  proudly,  "I  have 
twenty  to  thy  one,  as  thou  mayest  see.'* 

The  Percy  alighted  from  Ixis  steed,  and  all  his 
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men  did  likewise,  and  they  let  their  steeds  go  to 
seek  pasture,  and  prepared  to  fight  a-foot ;  and  the 
Scots  exceeded  the  English^  saith  the  history,  fivefold. 

But  when  the  battle  was  about  to  begin,  there 
came  a  knight  with  letters  for  Sir  Harry  Percy,  say- 
ing that  his  father,  which  was  the  noble  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  desired  with  the  Lord  of  Grey- 
stoke  to  see  the  fight,  If  he  might  tarry  their  coining, 
which  was  speedy. 

Quoth  the  Percy  again  :  "  Go  to  my  father,  and 
say  thou  sawest  me  not ;  for  my  troth  is  plighted 
to  yonder  Scotish  knight,  and  his  to  me,  that  we 
shsdl  fight  on  this  very  ground  where  we  stand :  and 
if  I  failed  I  might  be  called  coward,  and  my  man- 
hood questioned  than  which  I  had  liever  die  the 
worst  death." 

Then  he  dismissed  the  messenger  of  the  earl,  and 
commanded  the  minstrels  to  play,  and  the  archers  to 
let  fly  their  arrows.  "  Let  every  man,"  said  the 
Percy,  "  think  on  his  own  truelove,  and  commit 
himself  to  the  Trinity ;  and  for  me  I  vow  to  heaven 
I  flee  not" 

The  Douglas  standard  floated  on  high,  so  that 
all  might  see  it,  with  its  Bloody  Heart  and  Three 
Stars.  And  on  the  English  side  the  Percy  shewed 
the  White  Lion  with  the  three  Luces  and  the  Silver 
Crescent  The  Scots  called  on  St  Andrew,  and  the 
Englishmen  on  St.  George,  Our  Lady's  knight. 

i  he  two  hosts  met,  and  fought  fiercely  and 
stouUy,  and  there  was  great  slaughter  on  one  side 
and  the  other.  Two  knights  with  closed  visors 
encountered  and  clashed  together,  till  the  sweat 
and  the  blood  poured  together  from  their  basenets. 
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"  Yield  thee ! "  cried  the  Douglas,  "  or  thou  wilt 

be  slain.  For  I  see  by  thy  bright  basenct  that  thou 
art  some  man  of  worship,  and  by  thy  burnished  sword 
that  thou  art  an  earl  or  else  a  knight." 

By  my  faith,"  answered  the  other,  and  thou 
art  right,  yet  will  I  never  surrender  to  thee  while  I 
may  stand." 

Then  the  Douglas  knew  that  it  was  no  other 
than  the  Percy  who  was  opposed  to  him,  and  they 
renewed  the  batde,  and  smote  each  other,  till  they 

sweated,  and  their  helms  and  armour  were  broken 
and  dented  ;  till  at  length  the  Percy  with  his  sword 
sharp  and  long  struck  the  Douglas  to  the  heart. 

Still  they  fought  the  whole  day  into  the  night, 
till  the  Percy  was  taken  prisoner.  And  of  the  Scots 
all  save  eighteen,  saith  the  chronicle,  and  of  the 
English,  save  five  hundred,  fell*  And  besides  Sir 
James  the  Douglas,  were  slain  on  that  side  the 
Earl  of  Menteth,  Sir  David  Scott,  Sir  Walter 
Stuart,  Sir  John  of  Haggerston,  Sir  Charles 
Murray,  and  Sir  Hugh  Maxwell.  And  Sir  Hugh 
the  Montgomery  was  taken,  and  was  after  exchanged 
against  Sir  Harry  Percy. 

There  lay  dead  of  the  followers  of  the  Percy, 
Sir  John  Fii/hugh,  Sir  James  Harbotde,  and  the 
gentle  Sir  George  Lovell. 

They  brought  biers  of  the  birch  and  the  hazel 
tree,  and  fetched  away  the  dead  on  the  morrow, 
and  widows  came  to  claim  their  husbands  that  had 
yielded  up  their  lives  in  that  fic^ht 

Now  let  us  for  the  Percy  pray  to  Jesus  most  of 
might,  that  He  may  bring  him  to  everlasting  bliss  for 
his  knightly  gendeness  I 
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AN  IRISH  STORY. 
(FourUenih  Century,) 

[Here  zvc  have  from  the  folio  MS.  of  Bishop 
Percy,  an  incorrect  and  illiterate  authority,  but  in 
many  cases  oursoU  resource,  a  legend  of  Irish  origin, 
or  ofwkUk,  at  least,  the  scene  is  laid  in  that  country. 
Thai  was  our  inducement  to  select  it  as  the  third 
specimen  of  a  fuetrical  narrative  of  this  class  reduced 
into  modern  prose  from  a  barbarous  and  corrupt 
poetical  text.  Percy  has  enlarged  and  sophisticcbUd 
the  particulars,  and  has  followed  the  precedent  of 
Shake  spear  in  his  ''Hamlet''  of  tJiaking  the  event 
tragic.  Butt  while  this  might  have  been  preferable, 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  follow  t/ie  old  ballad,  sudi  as 
it  is,  and  to  marry  the  hero  and  heroine  after  a  series 
of  vicissitudes  and  narrow  escapes.  The  incident  in 
the  folio  MS.  of  the  lion  and  the  false  steward  reads, 
however,  like  a  clumsy  interpolation, \ 

There  once  on  a  time  dwelled  in  Ireland,  far  across 
the  sea,  a  bonny  king,  and  with  that  king  a  young 
and  comely  knight,  who  was  called  Sir  Cauline. 

Now  this  king  had  a  daughter  of  unparalleled 

beauty,  whom  many  a  prince  and  noble  would  fain 
have  wedded  ;  but  Sir  Cauline  loved  her  best  of  ail. 

A.  L.  «3  A  A 
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Yet  durst  he  not  speak  his  mind  to  that  maiden ; 
and  his  passion,  nursed  up  in  secret,  fretted  him 
the  more,  till  he  wox  sick,  and  could  not  leave  his 
bed. 

After  mass,  the  king  was  wont  to  dine,  and  when 
the  wine  had  to  be  served,  he  said  :  "  Where  is  Sir 

Cauline,  that  commonly  attendeth  at  the  board  to 
serve  me  with  wine  ?  " 

*•  Sir,"  replied  a  knight  that  stood  by,  "Sir 
Cauline  sore  aileth,  and  unless  some  leech  may  tend 
him.  belike  he  will  die." 

The  king  was  grieved  at  these  tidiness,  and  com- 
manded them  to  fetch  his  daughter,  who  was  a 
right  cunning  leech,  and  to  take  him  of  the  venison 
and  the  bread  and  the  red  wine ;  for  he,  too, 
loved  Sir  Cauhne,  and  loth  was  that  he  should  be 
in  jeopardy  of  his  life. 

Then,  when  the  lady  Christabel  was  so  bidden 
of  her  father  the  king,  she  hied  straightway  to  the 
chamber  where  that  knight  lay,  attended  by  her 
maidens,  and  she  left  her  maidens  at  the  door,  and 
entered  in,  and  asked  hini  how  he  fared. 
Ah !  lady,"  he  said,  **  sick  indeed  am  I." 

"  Now  rise  for  shame,  sir,**  quoth  she  ;  "  for  the 
tale  <^ncs  in  my  father's  hall,  that  you  are  dying  for 
the  love  of  Christabel.*' 

Fair  lady,  it  is  indeed  for  thy  love  that  I  pine. 
If  thou  wert  to  requite  my  passion,  I  should  be 
whole  again." 

To  whom  she  answered  :  **  Sir  kni<:^ht,  I  am  a 
king's  daughter  and  my  father's  heir,  and,  alas!  I 
can  give  thee  no  hope  of  espousing  me.** 

Then  Sir  Cauline  replied:  "Thou  art  a  king's 
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daughter  truly,  and  such  as  I  can  never  be  thy 

peer.  But  let  me  do  some  valiant  enterprize  better 
to  deserve  thy  hand.** 

The  lady  Christabel  said :  **  I  am  content ;  yet, 
O !  if  any  mishap  should  befall  thee,  it  would  be  a 
sorrow  to  me  fur  ever.  Lo  !  on  the  Eldridge  downs 
I  enjoin  thee  to  watch  all  night  till  cockcrow.  The 
Eldridge  Knight  lieth  there  in  wait  for  all  who  come 
that  way,  and  never  yet  has  man  returned  alive  from 
the  encounter  with  that  fell  heathen.  For  he  is  a 
giant,  and  unless  Heaven  bestead  thee,  thou  art  lost." 

"On  the  Eldridge  hills,  lady,  for  thy  fair  sake  I 
will  wander,  and  will  either  bring  you  a  thorn  that 
groweth  there  as  a  token,  or  never  see  thee  more.** 

The  Lady  Christabel  returned  to  her  chamber 
with  her  maidens,  and  Sir  Cauline  incontinently 
sprang  from  his  couch,  and  to  the  Eldridge  hills 
rode,  there  to  tarry  till  daybreak.  Up  and  down 
he  roamed  without  beholding  any  one,  and  at  last 
midnight  arrived,  and  the  moon  rose.  Presently 
his  ear  caught  the  sound  of  a  bugle  across  the 
moors,  and  he  soon  espied  a  warrior  of  fierce  mien 
approaching  him  on  horseback,  a  lady  at  his  side 
holding  the  bridle. 

"  Fly,  or  thou  diest,"  cried  the  stranger. 

•*  I  shall  not  fly,"  returned  Sir  Cauline;  "for  1 
fear  thee  not,  since  thou  art  no  Christian  knight." 

They  pricked  their  horses,  and  ran  at  each  other, 
spear  in  haiul,  and  both  stood  their  ground,  yet 
were  their  weapons  shivered  to  atoms.  Then  they 
drew  their  swords,  and  met  in  close  combat,  till 
helmet  and  hauberk,  mail  and  shield,  were  well  nigh 
hewn  to  pieces.    The  Eldridge  knight  held  his  own  ; 
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for  he  was  a  doughty  wight,  and  had  never  yet 
met  his  match.  But  Sir  Cauline  was  not  to  be 
daunted,  and  by  a  backward  stroke  he  suddenly 
smote  off  the  right  hand  of  his  foe,  who  sank  on 
the  ground,  faint  from  the  ebbing  of  blood. 

Then  Sir  Cauline  h'fted  his  sword  above  his  head, 
and  sware  by  the  Hoiy  Rood  that  that  caititi  should 
die.  But  the  lady,  who  had  been  standing  near, 
and  had  seen  all  the  fray,  came  and  supplicated  Sir 
Cauline  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  maiden  whom  he 
loved  best,  he  would  spare  her  lord's  life.  "  For 
the  love  of  the  maiden  that  is  to  you  most  dear, 
strike  not,  1  beseech ;  and  whatever  you  command, 
my  lord  shall  perform."  Then  Sir  Cauline  made 
the  Eld  ridge  knight  swear  on  that  very  spK)t  where 
they  stood  that  he  would  believe  in  Christ,  that 
he  would  never  visit  Eldridge  again,  and  that  he 
would  renounce  warfare  till  his  dying  day.  Then 
the  Eldridge  knight  was  suffered  to  remount  his 
horse,  and  he  and  his  lady  have  gone  to  their  castle. 

Sir  Cauline  took  up  the  bloody  hand,  on  which 
were  five  rings  of  gold  of  foes  that  the  Eldridge 
knight  had  slain  in  combat,  and  his  sword  as  hard 
as  a  flint  ;  and  homeward  wended  he,  impatient  to 
see  the  lady  Christabel. 

Down  he  sank  on  his  knee^  when  he  was  admitted 
to  her  and  said:  "Lady,  I  have  been  on  the 
Eldridge  hills,  and  these  tokens  have  I  borne 
away." 

She  welcomed  him,  and  commended  his  valour. 
"  O  lady,  I  am  thy  own  true  knight,  ready  to 
obey  thy  behests,  and  hopeful  to  obtain  thy  love." 

He  paused,  for  he  could  utter  no  more. 
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The  lady  Christabel  blushed  deeply,  and  sighed, 
as  she  rejoined;  '*Alasl  sir,  how  may  such  a  thing 
be»  seeing  that  my  degree  is  so  high  ?  " 

The  knight  appeared  to  be  downcast  at  these 
words,  and  she  coiiliaued :  "But  since  thou  hast 
approved  thyself  so  nobly  in  my  service,  1  will 
promise  thee,  if  I  cannot  wed  theCi  I  will  wed  none 
other." 

Then  she  held  out  her  lily-white  hand  to  him, 

and  he  kissed  it  ;  and  the  tears  started  from  his 
eyes.  She  bad  him  depart,  and  keep  his  own 
counsel,  lest  her  father  should  kill  them  both ;  and 
from  that  day  forth  the  king's  daughter,  the  lady 
Christabel,  loved  that  brave  and  good  knight,  Sir 
Cauiine,  and  oftentimes  they  met  and  secretly  con- 
versed together. 

Now,  it  happened  one  day,  that  as  these  lovers 
were  m  an  arbour  together,  the  king,  walking  out 
in  the  evening  to  take  the  air,  passed  the  place 
where  they  were.  Lo !  an  angry  man  was  he,  and 
what  vengeance  did  he  not  vow  on  Sir  Cauiine! 
Into  a  deep  dungeon  the  knight  was  cast,  and  the 
lady  Christabel  was  consigned  to  a  lonely  tower, 
where  she  endured  grievous  suspense  as  to  her 
lover,  whom  the  king  threatened  to  hang  and  draw. 

But  the  queen  happily  befriended  Sir  Cauiine, 
and  she  prevailed  on  her  husband  to  spare  his  life, 
and  banish  him  from  the  land.  **  But,"  he  declared, 
"  if  ever  that  false  traitor,  madam,  sets  his  foot  again 
in  my  kingdom,  a  foul  death  shall  be  his  lot" 
So  that  gentle  knight  departed  out  of  the  realm, 
more  sorrowful  at  quiuing  the  lady  Christabel  than 
if  he  had  been  adjudged  to  die,  and  she,  the  lady 
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Christabd,  released  from  durance,  vowed  perpetual 

chastity,  and  refused  the  suit  of  many  a  king  and 
many  a  duke,  and  many  a  lord  of  high  degree,  till 
her  father,  seeing  how  melancholy  she  had  grown, 
proclaimed  a  tournament  to  amuse  his  daughter, 
and  distract  her  from  her  sadness. 

There  came  to  it  lords  and  knights  from  many  a 
far  country  to  break  a  spear  in  honour  of  the  lady 
Christabel,  and  many  a  lady  was  there,  fair  in  feature 
and  rich  in  apparel,  yet  none  that  equalled  Chris- 
tabel even  in  her  unjoyous  mood.  The  knights 
vied  with  each  other  in  daring  and  valour  for  the 
honour  of  the  ladies  whom  they  loved  and  of  the 
lady  Christabel,  the  king's  daughter ;  but  each  day 
a  stranger,  whom  none  knew,  bare  away  the  prize. 

Black  was  his  acton,  black  his  hauberk  and  his 
shield.  None  wist  whence  he  came,  or  whither  he 
went  when  the  jousting  was  done ;  and  it  fortuned 
on  the  fourth  day  that  a  horrible  giant,  preceded 
by  a  dwarf,  who  carried  on  his  shoulder  five  heads, 
presented  hirns(  If,  and  challenged  any  knight  pre- 
sent to  enter  the  lists  with  him.  He  was  the  cousin 
of  the  Eldridge  knight,  this  giant,  and  came  to 
avenge  him. 

The  dwarf  said  :  '*  My  master  may  only  be 
appeased  in  one  way.  Give  him  thy  daughter,  O 
king,  and  he  will  depart ;  or  thy  castle  shall  be 
burned,  and  thy  head  shall  be  added  to  those  which 
I  carry,  unless  thou  canst  fmd  a  champion  able  to 
cope  with  him." 

The  king  heard  these  words,  and  looked  round 
the  lists ;  but  never  a  knight  stirred  a  foot.  Then 
the  king  said :  "  Is  there  not  a  knight  among  you 
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all  will  fight  for  my  daughter  and  me  ?  Whoever 
will  vanquish  this  grim  paynim  shall  be  my  heir» 
and  shall  have  fair  Christabel  to  his  wife.*' 

Still  no  one  rose  ;  for  when  they  viewed  that 
loathly  giant,  their  hearts  quaked  within  them.  All 
woe-begone  was  the  lady  Christabel,  when  she  per- 
ceived that  no  help  was  near ;  and  she  thought  of 
Cauline,  and  the  tears  gushed  from  her  eyes. 

Then  started  to  his  feet  the  stranger  knight,  and 
said  that  for  the  lady  Christabel's  sake  he  would 
give  battle  to  the  giant,  if  she  would  lend  him  the 
Eldridge  sword. 

*'  Fetch  forth  the  Eldridge  sword/*  exclaimed  the 
king,  with  alacrity.  **  Courteous  knight,  we  give  you 
great  thanks  ;  my  daughter  shall  be  your  guerdon." 

The  Black  Knight  grasped  the  sword,  which  the 
lady  delivered  to  him,  and  entered  the  lists.  The 
giant  was  impatient  to  beu^in. 

"  Ah!  "  murmured  the  lady  Christabel,  *'  that  this 
were  my  own  true  knight  I  " 

They  fought  for  a  season  amid  breathless  silence 
and  with  all  eyes  fixed  on  them.  The  king  knew 
that  his  realm  and  his  daughter  hung  on  the  issue. 
The  lady  Christabel  scarce  dared  she  to  turn  her 
eyes  on  the  spectacle,  nor  could  not  bear  to  look 
away.  Thrice  the  cousin  of  the  Eldridge  knight 
smote  the  stranger  with  his  sword,  and  at  the  third 
stroke  he  sank  on  his  knees.  It  was  a  parlous 
moment ;  the  lady  Christabel  shrieked ;  and  all  gave 
up  the  Black  Knight  as  lost,  when  he,  summoning 
his  remaining  strength,  regained  his  feet,  and  plung- 
ing his  sword  into  the  foe,  pierced  him  to  the  heart. 

Loud  and  prolonged  were  the  shouts  which 
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greeted  the  giant's  fall.  The  lady  Christabel 
thanked  Christ  that  He  had  freed  her  from  such 
a  husband.  But  the  king  and  those  about  him 
hastened  toward  the  Black  Knight,  in  order  to  see 
how  he  fared,  and  to  tender  him  their  joyful  con- 
gniiiilatiuiis.  Alas !  they  found  him  in  a  dead 
swoon,  weltering  in  his  blood. 

The  king  called  his  daughter  to  essay  her  craft 
in  leechdom ;  for/'  said  he,  *'  I  would  rather  lose 
half  my  lands  than  that  this  courteous  knight  should 
die." 

The  lady  Christabel  no  sooner  drew  near  to  try 
her  skill,  than  she  cried,  It  is  my  life — ^my  lord," 
and  fainted  away. 

Sir  Cauline  indeed  it  was,  who  had  returned  from 
banishment  at  all  hazards  to  attend  the  tournament. 
He  opened  his  eyes,  and  grradually  recovered  his 
consciousness ;  and  the  king's  daughter,  the  lady 
Christabel,  staunched  his  wounds,  and  sweetly 
ministered  to  him. 

And  when  his  strength  had  a  little  returned,  the 
king  told  him  that  he  would  give  him  broad  lands 
in  reward. 

*'  Take  your  lands,  sir,"  said  he  ;  "you  promised 
me  your  daughter  to  my  wife." 

And  the  king  answered,  Let  it  be  so."  And 
Sir  Cauline  and  the  lady  Christabel  were  married 

with  great  pomp,  and  after  the  kings  death  Sir 
Cauline  reigned  in  his  stead.  For  sons  the  old  king 
liad  none. 


THE  KING  AND  THE  TANNER. 

\^l^ku  racy  little  tale  viay  be  classed  among  the 
fabliaux,  and  is  in  its  original  form  of  very  great 
antiquity.  AUhaugh  the  name  of  Edward  IV,  is 
usually  cottpled  with  it^  it  is  more  probable  that  tke 
personage  ivho  actually  met  with  the  adventure^  if 
i/ie  relation  is  founded  on  faciy  was  the  second  Edwa  rd. 
In  his  ''Popular  Poetry  of  England^'  1864,  the 
present  writer  collected  all  tke  information  relative 
to  this  episode  and  production  with  which  he  was 
able  to  meet,  and  poiiifcd  to  it  and  other  relics  of  a 
cognate  character  as  forming  a  class  by  themselves^ 
and  as  having  probably  ovoed  their  existence  in  an 
English  dress  to  various  foreign  and  oriental  models. 
The  earliest  imitators  of  anecdotes  found  in  the 
literature  of  other  countries  were  apt  to  be  the  most 
tolerable ;  tlieir  followers^  in  the  constant  search  for 
something  novel,  did  not  hesitate  to  commit  ana- 
chronisms and  incongruities^  and  to  change  the 
personality  of  the  story  without  regard  to  hisiorual 
or  dramatic  fitness, 

A  broad  line  of  distinction  should  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  original^  or  at  least  older ^  versions  of  these 
stories  and  those  which  emanated  from  the  later 
ballad-writers,  who  never  studied  the  costutne  of  the 
period  with  which  they  were  dealing,  nor  concerned 
themsehes  with  anything  beyond  the  production  of  a 
marketable  commodity. 
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//  is  to  be  remarked^  that  the  closing  passage  mtly 
injers  the  actual  knowledge  on  th£  part  of  the  tanner 
of  the  rank  of  his  companions^  although  in  an  ante- 
cedent pktce^  where  the  royal  retinue  salutes  the  king, 
the  tanner  is  made  to  suspect  the  truth^ 

As  our  comely  king  Edward  once  rode  with  certain 
of  his  lords  on  hunting  in  Warwickshire,  at  such  time 
as  his  grace  made  his  progress  in  those  parts,  he  fell 
in  with  a  tanner  of  Daventry  in  a  quaint  array.  The 
fellow  was  jogging  along  on  horseback,  some  dis- 
tance in  front,  and  no  other  saddle  had  he  than  the 
black  coW'hides,  with  the  horns  hanging  down  on 
either  side,  which  he  carried  to  his  tan-yard  to  be 
tanned. 

Our  kin^  chuckled  at  the  sight,  and  thought  that 
he  would  have  some  sport.  He  bad  his  men  keep 
behind,  and  he  would  go  on,  and  ask  the  tanner 
some  questions  to  engage  him  in  talk.  "Wait 
here,"  said  our  king,  **  and  you  shall  hear  presently 
how  I  have  sped." 

He  pricked  his  steed  and  drew  up  by  the  tanner's 
side. 

*'  Sir,  God  thee  save !  '*  quoth  our  king. 

"  Good  day,"  quoth  the  tanner. 

•*  Good  fellow,"  said  our  king,  '*  one  thing  I  thee 
pray :  to  Drayton-Basset  I  would  ride ;  which  is  the 
road.J^" 

"That  I  can  tell  thee,"  replied  the  other,  "where 
I  sit.  When  thou  comest  to  the  galiow-tree,  turn 
to  the  left  hand." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,  fellow,"  said  our  king. 
**  I  will  beg  the  Lord  Basset  to  requite  thee  for  thy 
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courtesy.  But,  good  fellow,  I  pray  thee  accompany 
nie  to  Drayton-Basset,  wilt  thou  not,  eh  ?  " 

Nay,  by  my  faith,"  cried  the  tanner,  "  I  were  a 
fool  if  1  did.  I  am  in  as  great  haste  to  get  to  the 
end  of  my  journey  as  thou  art  of  thine.  Ride  on, 
and  find  thy  way  ;  thy  horse  is  better  than  the  one 
I  have." 

The  tanner  paused  and  looked  at  our  king,  and 
presendy  he  said  to  him :  "  What  sort  of  a  man 

art  thou,  now 

"A  wanderer  about,"  responded  our  king,  "in 
many  a  country." 

"  Ah  J "  cried  the  tanner,  archly,  **  I  had  a  brother 
who  followed  that  kind  of  trade,  and  he  came  to 
an  ill  end." 

Our  king  smiled,  but  only  said:  Tanner,  i  pry- 
thee  ride  with  me  a  mile." 

"  What  the  devil  f "  replied  the  tanner.  "  Art 
thou  out  of  thy  wits  ?  I  must  get  home  to  my 
dinner.    T  liavc  had  nothing  to  eat." 

*'  Good  fellow,"  said  our  king,  trouble  not  thy- 
self about  thy  meat;  thou  shalt  have  enough  to* 
night,  I  warrant  thee,  if  thou  wilt  eat" 

The  tanner  looked  hard  at  him,  and  then  he  said 
scornfully  ;  **  By  Christ's  passion,  i  trow  1  have  more 
money  in  my  purse  than  thou  hast  in  thine.  Dost 
thou  think  I  am  going  to  be  out  o*  night?  By 
God  !  I  was  never  out  o*  night  since  1  was  born." 

He  heard  sounds  behind  him,  the  tanner  did,  and 
cast  his  eyes  back,  and  the  cow-hides  b^an  to  slip 
down ;  for  he  was  aware  of  the  king's  men,  who 
came  riding  up  at  full  speed. 

"This  is  a  thief,"  thought  the  tanner;  "and  he 
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and  his  fellows  will  have  my  horse,  my  hides,  and 

my  money."     He  judged  it  wise  to  disstmble. 

"  For  fellowship,  then,"  he  said  to  our  king,  "  I 
will  ride  with  thee ;  if  we  meet  again,  thou  must  do 
as  much  for  me." 

"  God-a-mercy  ? "  said  our  king,  '*  I  shall  pray  the 
Lord  Basset  to  thank  thee  anon.  Now,"  quoth  he, 
"  thou  ridest  hereabout  pretty  much.  What  news 
hast  thou  for  me  ?" 

'*  No  hews,"  quoth  the  tanner,  as  they  rode  side 
by  side,  **  save  that  of  all  the  goods  that  be,  cow- 
hides are  the  costliest" 

One  thing  tell  me,"  said  our  king  (for  the  rest 
had  not  yet  come  up) ;  "  what  dost  thou  hear  tell  of 
the  Lord  Basset  in  this  part  ?  " 

"I  know  him  not,"  answered  the  other  ;  '*  I  have 
little  enough  to  do  him-with  ;  he  doth  not  buy  of 
me  the  leather  wherewithal  to  clout  his  shoon." 

"  I  love  thee  well,"  said  our  king ;  "  one  thing 
more  tell  me  now.  Thou  hast  heard  his  servants 
speaking  of  him.    What  do  they  say  ?" 

"Ay,  by  God!"  said  the  tanner,  **that  I  can 
resolve  thee.  They  know  him  wdl,  and  say  he  is 
a  good  man." 

So  they  rode  together  and  talked  till  the  Lord 
Basset  and  the  rest  overtook  them,  and,  dismount- 
ing, fell  on  their  knees. 

''Alack!"  thought  the  tanner,  '*this  must  be  the 
king ;  and  surely  I  shall  be  hanged  on  a  high  gal- 
lows, that  all  men  may  me  see." 

He  quaked  for  very  dread,  and  would  have  stolen 
away  while  the  others  were  in  converse.  But  our 
king  kept  his  eye  upon  him,  and  presendy  he  said : 
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**  Good  fellow,  thou  must  abide  here  with  me,  for 
thou  and  I  are  going  on  hunting  together." 

So  the  tanner  had  no  choice  but  to  ride  on,  and 
when  the  party  came  to  the  king  s  chace,  our  king 
said  :  "  Fellow,  what  shall  I  do  ?  My  horse  stands 
so  hipfh.  Good  friend,  let  us  exchange.  Have 
thou  my  horse»  and  I  will  take  thine." 

The  tanner  dismounted,  and  cast  down  his  hides, 
and  up  gat  the  king.  The  tanner  laid  his  hides,  for 
that  he  would  not  lose  them,  over  the  kinpj's  saddle, 
and  off  he  galloped  alter  our  king,  for  fear  he  should 
steal  his  horse. 

But  our  king^s  horse,  catching  a  glimpse  of  the 
black  cow-hides,  weened  he  had  the  Devil  on  his 
back,  and  flew  like  the  wind.  He  lacked  no  spurs. 
Our  king  was  intent  on  following  the  deer  ;  but  he 
looked  aside  and  saw  how  it  went  with  the  tanner, 
and  he  feared  lest  harm  should  befall  him;  and 
anon  the  tanner's  head  struck  the  bough  of  an  oak, 
and  down  he  fell  sprawling  on  the  ground. 

Our  king  laughed  and  said :  "  Tanner,  thou 
rodest  too  fast.  By  St.  John !  such  another  horse- 
man saw  I  never.  By  St.  James  I  I  could  not  help 
laughin[^\  were  thou  my  own  mother." 

*'  I  beshrew  the  son,"  said  the  tanner  ruefully, 
"  who  could  make  sport  of  his  mother  so." 

When  the  chace  was  concluded,  our  king  changed 
horses  again,  and  each  had  his  own,  whereof  the 
tanner  was  glad. 

'*God-a-mercy!*'  said  our  king,  "if  I  can  do  ought 
for  thee  after  this  da/s  adventure,  trust  to  me.  I 
will  be  thy  friend  for  ever." 

"  God-a-mercy  ! '  said  the  tanner,  '*  thou  seemest 
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a  good  fellow ;  if  \vc  iiiecL  in  Daventry,  I  will  give 
thee  to  drink." 

'*  By  my  troth ! "  said  our  king,  "  if  I  meet  thee  in 
Lichfield,  I  will  do  for  thee  as  much." 

So  they  went  on  talking  merrily  till  they  came  to 
Drayton- Basset,  and  there  the  tanner  knew  certainly 
that  it  was  our  king  with  whom  he  had  fortuned 
to  meet ;  and  our  king  commanded  that  a  hundred 
shillings  should  be  given  to  him  to  recompense  him 
for  the  damage  to  his  head  and  his  black  cow-hides 
after  his  parlous  ride  on  our  king's  horse. 

And  so  our  king  and  the  tanner  of  Daventry 
parted  good  friends  at  last 
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{JFi/teenth  Century.) 

\Tkis  ts  nat  a  mere  brief  sketchy  or  more  or  less 
fragmentary  acctmnt  of  a  single  incident,  but  an 

elaborate  and  artistically  constructed  story  of  English 
origin,  although  the  scene  is  laid  elsewhere.  It 
asipires  to  the  dignity  of  a  romance  of  chivalry^  and 
of  those  which  we  possess  it  would  be  difficult  indeed 
to  specify  one  more  richly  descripiivey  so  unusually 
dramatic  and  varied^  and  so  full  of  curious  illus- 
trative detail.  The  anonymous  author  has  avoided 
the  common  error  of  mahing  his  work  too  tedious 
by  prolixity  and  dull  interlocutions;  his  enumeration 
of  birds,  trees,  and  dishes,  and  the  particulars  into 
which  he  enters  about  architecture^  furniture,  atid 
costume f  abound  with  interest  for  the  student  under 
many  aspects. 

The  descriptions  of  natural  history  and  scenery 
betray  tlie  employment  of  foreign  material,  inasmuch 
as  English  arboriculture  was,  even  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  in  a  very  imperfect  state  of  development ; 
and  from  the  allusions  to  certain  heroes  of  chivalry 
or  romance,  as  Sir  Gawayn  and  Sir  Guy,  Lybius 
Disconus  (Le  Beau  inconnu),  and  t/ie  giant  Col- 
brand,  it  is  manifest  that  its  composition  was  pos- 
terior in  date  to  the  works  in  which  their  e^loits 
are  celebrated. 
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The  Steward^  who  is  inirodueed  as  a  foil  to  the 
hero  of  i/ie  piece,  is  to  be  ciistingiiisked  fro7n  (he 
cognorninal  character  in  ifie  **  Heir  of  JLiune"  the 
Lord  of  Lam^'  and  elsewhere^  as  he  was  evideniiy 
the  high  steward  of  the  kingdom^  or  grand  seneschal^ 
like  the  officer  of  state  in  Scotland  in  whom  the 
reigning  ho Jisc  of  Stuart  originated,  and  tvho  survives 
in  the  Prince  of  IVaies  for  the  time  being. 

The  weakest  and  least  saiisfactory  part  is  the 
attempt  at  tragic  pathos,  where  the  hinges  daughter 
mista/ces  the  corpse  of  the  false  stezvard  for  that  cf 
her  lover,  and  pays  it  funeral  honours.  This  mis- 
conception is  more  flattering  to  the  ladys  tnrtue 
than  to  her  instinctive  discernment.  But,  here^  as 
well  as  elsewhere  in  the  narrative,  the  writer  has 
lost  the  thread,  and  is  guilty  of  soiiic  aiuounl  of 
confusion^  which  it  has  been  judged  desirable  to 
remove  by  a  slight  reconstruction  of  the  text. 

Attention  need  scarcely  be  directed  to  the  scene 
luhere  the  kings  daughter  issues  from  her  chaDibcr 
"  as  naked  as  she  was  born  "  in  search  of  the  squire. 
This  expression,  or  **  belly-nc^ked^"  was  formerly  con^ 
sidered  imperative  to  signify  a  complete  state  of 
nudity,  since  a  person  was  termed  naked  if  he  or  she 
2vas  destitute  of  the  upper  clothing,  and  7vas  reduced 
to  the  shirt  or  chemise.  Numerous  examples  of  this 
might  be  adduced  from  our  early  literature. 

We  have  left  this  and  two  other  passages,  where 
the  steward  alleges  to  the  king  that,  had  it  not  been 
for  his  presence,  tlie  squire  ivould  have  lain  with  the 
princess,  and  the  king  repeats  the  conversation  to  his 
daughter,  because  they  are  characteristic  of  the  mas- 
culine frankness  of  the  old  time,  and  are  survivals 
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of  the  language  employed  in  i/ie  medi^sval  fabliaux, 
and  in  stick  works  as  the    Book  of  the  Knight  of 
the  Tomr"'} 

A  SQUIRE  of  low  degree  loved  the  king's  daughter. 
He  was  a  man  for  whom  every  one  had  a  kind 
word,  for  he  was  courteous  and  debonnair,  and  he 
was  marshal  of  the  royal  hall,  who  set  the  king^s 
guests  in  the  order  which  they  should  keep  when 
they  met  together  to  dine  or  to  feast. 

Now  all  marked  how»  whatever  he  did  to  conceal 
it,  this  squire  grew  more  and  more  oppressed  by 
melancholy,  and  none  knew  what  the  occasion  and 
reason  of  the  same  were  ;  but  it  was  for  that  this 
squire  secretly  loved  the  king's  only  daughter  and 
heir,  namely,  the  king  of  Hungary.  Not  a  soul 
wist  how  well  he  loved  her.  He  had  privily  nursed 
his  passion  for  that  lady  seven  years,  and  not  a  whit 
nigher  was  he  yet  to  a  fulfilment  of  his  dreams. 

Oftentimes  he  wandered  out  of  the  king  s  hall, 
or  out  of  his  own  chamber  into  the  palace  garden, 
where  the  birds  were  singing  upon  the  trees,  as  if 
it  might  be  that  they  sought  by  their  sweet  melody 
to  assuage  his  distress  and  brighten  his  cheer ; 
and  he  was  wont  to  seat  himself  in  an  arbour,  hard 
by  that  princess's  window-casement,  and  make  his 
lament  to  the  creatures  of  the  air. 

'*  O,  that  I  were  rich  !  "  he  cried,  **  or  high-born — 
nay,  or  a  king's  son,  that  1  might  be  worthy  of  that 
dear  lady  1  O,  that  I  could  do  some  enterprize  to 
deserve  her  hand,  like  Sir  Gawayn  or  Sir  Guy  of 
Warwick !  Then  should  no  man  win  her  from 
me. 

A.  L.  BB 
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But  it  was  of  no  avail,  for  he  was  poor  and 
unknown,  and  only  the  marshal  of  the  king  her 
father  s  hall ;  and  one  day  it  happened  that  he  was 
in  the  arbour,  just  below  the  Iady*s  casement,  when 
he  was  so  troubled  m  spirit,  that  he  lifted  up  his 
voice  in  piteous  wise,  and  at  length  sank  down  in  a 
swoon. 

In  her  oriel,  fair  with  painted  glass,  the  king's 
daughter  stood  ;  and  when  she  heard  the  sound  ot 

that  squire's  voice,  as  he  thus  bemoaned  his  fate, 
she  removed  one  of  the  ivory  pins  wherewith  the 
casements  of  the  oriel  were  made  fast,  and  threw 
the  casement  wide  open. 

The  sun  was  clearly  shining  through  the  rich 
glass  windows,  and  upon  the  garden,  and  upon  the 
arbour,  and  that  lady  saw  the  squire,  as  he  lay 
on  the  ground,  and  said  unto  him :  "  Sir,  why 
lamentest  thou  in  this  manner  night  and  day  ?  I 
prythee  discover  to  me  the  cause,  and,  an'  I  may 
without  reproach,  I  will  seek  to  lighten  thy  sorrow." 

The  squire  rose  to  his  feet,  and  knelt  on  one 
knee,  and  answered  so  :  **  Lady,  my  grief,  be  avised, 
so  it  please  you,  is  all  for  the  love  of  you.  Seven 
years  have  I  kept  my  secret,  and  I  know  that  you 
are  of  such  high  lineage  that  1  cannot  hope  to  gain 
your  hand.  But  a  word  from  you  might  be  to  me 
a  comfort  and  a  joy,  and  if,  as  I  sorely  doubt,  you 
deny  me,  I  will  forsake  this  land,  and  my  kith  and 
kin,  and  go  as  a  pilgrim  into  foreign  countries, 
using  my  spear  as  a  staff,  and  beg  my  bread,  where 
Christ  Jesus  was  born  and  crucified ;  nor  no  other 
mistress,  to  my  life's  end,  will  I  have  f  Therefore, 
sweet  lady,  by  Him  that  died  on  Good  Friday  for 
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US  all,  and  harrowed  hell,  I  beseech  you  to  speak 
truly  to  me,  and  let  me  not  be  deceived.** 

Then  the  kings  daughter  replied  to  him,  as  she 
stood  in  the  sunlight  in  the  painted  oriel  above  the 
arbour:  *'  Squire,  thou  shalt  have  my  love;  but  thou 
must  make  no  man  privy  thereto,  and  thou  must  go 
forth  and  serve  my  royal  father  in  his  wars  and  cast 
away  thy  brooding  over  thy  fate ;  and  thus  all  may 
peradventure  be  well  hereafter.  But  I  warn  thee 
against  my  father's  steward,  for  he  hath  an  evil 
tongue,  and  misliketh  thee  ;  and  if  he  betrays  thee  to 
the  king»  thou  must  suffer  the  law,  whereof  I  should 
be  sorely  ill-content  To  deserve  my  love,  thou  art 
to  engage  in  deeds  of  chivalry  and  perilous  adventures 
across  the  seas,  in  Lombardy  and  ai  Rhodes.  And 
I  straitly  charge  thee  that  thou  must  fight  at  Rhodes 
three  Good  Fridays ;  and  if  thou  so  doest,  thou  art 
worthy  to  wear  thy  spurs,  and  thou  shalt  get  a  shield 
of  blue,  in  token  of  thy  loyalty,  with  vine  leaves  fes- 
tooned, and  a  white  baudrick,  and  a  red  cross,  and  all 
other  things  to  knighthood  appurtenant  And  thou 
art  to  go  everywhere,  with  six  yeomen  upon  thee 
attending,  and  for  thy  cost  I  will  give  thee  a  thousand 
pounds,  so  that  thou  mayest  lack  f(^r  nought  ;  for  it 
is  not  enough  to  say,  '*  Go,  and  fear  not " ;  a  ma  i 
of  worship  must  have  wherewithal  he  may  maintain 
his  quality  and  estate  ;  and  thou  wilt  return  and  pre- 
sent thyself  to  the  king  my  father  as  a  knight  that 
hath  (like  Sir  Guy  or  the  Comely  Unknown,  as  I 
have  read  in  the  Book  of  Arthur)  ever  upheld  the 
right,  and  is  worthy  to  seek  in  the  way  of  marriage 
his  daughter  and  heir.  Therefore,  sir,  go  thy  way, 
and  God  prosper  thee  I    Seven  years  1  shall  await 
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thy  coming  back,  and  shall  remain  in  my  solitary 
maidenhood !  ** 

So  the  squire  joyfully  departed,  and  prepared  to 
take  his  leave  of  the  king  and  the  queen,  and  all 
the  court,  that  he  might  speed  on  his  journey;  for  he 
was  impatient  to  b^in  to  deserve  the  love  and  the 
hand  of  that  great  lady,  who  would  make  him,  for 
that  she  was  her  father's  heir,  king  of  that  country, 
when  the  old  king  should  die. 

Now,  while  the  squire  thus  discoursed  with  the 
king's  daughter,  the  steward  was  hard  by,  and  they 
wist  it  not,  and  every  word  that  fell  from  their  lips 
he  heard  well ;  and  he  began  to  devise  in  his  mind 
how  he  might  best  make  the  case  known  to  the  king 
his  master,  and  cross  that  squire,  of  whom  he  was 
full  jealous,  for  he  also  loved  that  lady,  and  longed 
to  gain  her  for  his  wife,  that  he  might  reign  in  that 
country  after  the  king  that  now  was.  And  it  was 
of  this  faise  steward  that  the  lady  bad  the  squire 
beware,  lest  he  might  come  to  a  knowledge  of  their 
intent,  and  denounce  him  to  her  father. 

The  squire  yet  did  service  in  the  hall,  until  such 
time  as  it  was  convenient  to  depart,  and  by  his 
gentleness  and  courtesy  took  all  hearts;  and  the 
king  looked  upon  him,  as  he  knelt  to  tender  him 
the  dishes,  and  thought  within  himself  that  he  was 
the  seemliest  man  he  had  ever  viewed. 

But  the  steward,  at  the  first  occasion,  sought  his 
master,  and  opened  to  him  the  matter,  leaving 
nothing  untold,  and  saying  how  the  princess  had 
made  promise  to  him  thus  and  thus,  and,  "Sir," 
quoth  he,  *'  had  they  not  espied  me  at  last,  I  ween 
verily  they  would  have  lain  together.'* 
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The  king  refused  to  believe  the  tale,  for  he  said 
to  the  steward  that  the  squire  had  served  him  in 
his  hall  his  whole  life,  and  he  could  not  be  guilty 
of  so  foul  a  deed,  nor  did  he  think  that  his  daughter 
would  consent  thereto ;  for  he  might  come  to  win 
that  lady  in  wedlock,  since  many  men  rise  from 
lowly  station  to  high  degree,  nay,  to  a  crown,  by 
valour,  or  by  good  fortune,  or  by  marriage  ;  and  he 
warned  the  steward  not  to  defame  the  squire,  for 
that,  if  he  found  that  he  bare  false  witness  against 
him,  he  would  cast  him  into  prison,  and  a  shameful 
death  he  should  die. 

Then  the  steward  stood  firm  in  what  he  had 
declared,  and  said  that  he  would  lose  his  life  if  it 
were  not  as  he  had  avouched.  "  Sir,"  quoth  he, 
**  if  you  will  grant  unto  me  certain  armed  men,  I 
will  take  this  squire  to-night  in  the  princesses 
chamber  and  bring  him  to  you.'* 

"Steward,"  ihe  king  replied,  "you  shall  have  as 
many  as  you  desire,  lie  in  readiness  against  he 
comes,  but  be  not  seen ;  for  I  command  you  in 
nowise  to  hinder  him,  if  he  merely  speak  with  the 
lady  my  daughter,  yea,  if  he  even  kiss  her.  But  if 
he  do  offer  to  break  her  chamber,  shew  yourself 
incontinently,  and  take  him  in  my  name,  and  hold 
him,  till  you  know  my  pleasure." 

The  steward  answered  that  he  would  fulfil  what 
the  king  bad  him  ;  and  anon  the  hour  for  dinner 
came,  and  then  all  assembled  in  the  hall,  the  king 
and  his  court.  Now,  when  the  squire  had,  as  he  was 
wont,  served  the  king  on  his  knee,  he  departed,  and 
coming  again  knelt  down,  craving  leave  to  pass  the 
sea,  that  he  might  enact  deeds  of  chivalry  in  divers 
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countries,  and  become  a  true  knight.  And  the  king 
assented  to  his  prayer,  and  promised  him  gold  and 
men  to  bear  him  companyi  saying  that  he  trusted 
he  would  ever  remain  loyal  to  him,  as  he  had  here- 
tofore done. 

Now,  when  the  squire  and  his  companions  had 
taken  their  departure,  and  had  reached  a  certain 
village  a  mile  away,  the  squire  sorely  longed  once 
again  to  speak  with  his  dear  lady,  the  king's  daugh- 
ter. So,  leaving  the  rest,  he  hastened  back  alone, 
and  entered  the  postern-gate,  and  approached  the 
tower  where  the  princess  lodged ;  and  as  he  went 
along  he  noted  how  men  hung  about  him  as  they 
would  WciLch  liiiu.  But  he  did  not  yet  know  that 
the  steward  had  played  false  ;  and  when  he  came 
to  the  chamber  of  the  king  s  daughter,  Thy  door," 
he  criedp  "  undo ;  for  I  am  beset  round  about  with 
spies.    O,  undo  thy  door,  my  betrothed  I  ** 

The  king's  daughter  slept  ;  and  when  at  length 
the  sound  of  a  voice  outside  awoke  her,  she  took  it 
to  be  some  rude  trespasser  on  her  privacy,  for  she 
knew  her  truelove  to  be  far  away.  But  when  she 
demanded  who  it  was,  and  the  voice  answered,  "Un- 
do thy  door,  it  is  thy  own  squire,  who  cometh  once 
more  to  bid  thee  adieu,"  she  opened  the  door,  and 
kindly  greeted  him,  and  agsun  exhorted  the  squire 
to  comport  himself  so,  that  her  royal  father  might, 
on  his  return  from  the  wars,  see  fit  to  wed  them 
straight  one  to  the  other.  Then  he  saluted  her 
tenderly,  and  took  his  leave. 

Now,  meanwhile,  the  steward  was  lying  in  wait 
for  that  squire,  as  he  issued  forth  ivum  the  princess's 
chamber,  and  at  a  convenient  point  they  encompassed 
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and  attacked  him,  thirty  and  four  all  told.  The 
squire  laid  some  of  them  dead  at  his  feet,  and  then, 
after  a  fierce  combat,  nearly  severed  the  steward's 
head  from  his  body.  But  he  was  outnumbered,  and 
taken  captive  ;  and  they  stripped  him  of  his  surcoat, 
and  arrayed  in  it  the  dead  steward,  whom  they  left 
at  that  lady's  door,  when  they  had  slashed  his  face, 
so  that  none  might  luiow  that  it  was  not  the  squire. 

Then  they  took  him  before  the  king,  and  the 
king  commanded  that  he  should  be  cast  iaio  a 
deep  dungeon  ;  and  so  it  was  done.  But  it  hap- 
pened shordy  after  that,  that  the  king  himself 
privily  went  to  the  prison,  and  said  to  the  squire : 
"  I  am  content  that  thou  shouldest  go  forth,  and 
cross  the  sea,  and  approve  thyself  a  true  knight  in 
the  eyes  of  all  men  ;  and  when  thou  dost  return,  it 
may  be  that  thou  shait  yet  wed  my  daughter.  But 
I  charge  thee,  go  secretly,  and  let  no  man  weet  thy 
counsel." 

And  the  king  at  that  time  had  knowledge  how 
the  steward's  guard  had  w  rought  a  deceit  on  his 
daughter,  and  had  stripped  the  surcoat  from  the 
squire,  to  put  it  on  the  dead  body  of  their  master. 

The  squire  was  fain  enough,  and  the  king  gave 
him  of  his  own  treasure  all  that  he  needed  ;  and  he 
went  on  his  way,  and  performed  many  valiant  acts 
in  Tuscany,  Lombardy,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  and 
made  his  offering  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  as  his  lady 
had  enjoined  upon  him. 

Now,  it  happened  that,  when  the  king's  daughter 
undid  the  door  of  her  chamber,  and  stood  forth 
there,  as  she  rose  from  her  bed,  as  naked  as  she 
was  born,  she  beheld  the  body  of  the  lalsc  steward  ; 
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but  because  it  was  arrayed  in  the  squire's  garment, 
and  hts  visage  was  disfigured,  she  took  it  to  be 
indeed  her  own  true  lord,  and  threw  herself  down 
upon  the  corpse,  and  bitterly  wept  But  presently, 
lest  any  should  come  upon  her  at  unawares,  she 
lifted  the  body  up,  and  took  it  and  laid  it  in  a  secret 
place,  where  none  should  surmise,  and  anointed  and 
embalmed  it,  inclosing  it  in  a  sweet-smelling  coffin ; 
and  she  set  it  at  her  bed's  head,  and  every  night 
and  every  morning  she  kissed  it  and  prayed  by  it. 
This  she  did  seven  years  together,  and  kept  her 
counsel,  and  none  wist  wherefore  she  mourned  so 
long.  But  her  royal  father  feared  lest  such  sorrow 
might  bring  her  to  her  end,  and  he  sought  to  yield 
her  diversion  by  hawking,  hunting,  and  fishing,  if 
he  might  prevail  on  her  to  accompany  him.  But 
she  prayed  him  not  to  persuade  her,  for  she  listed 
not  to  turn  to  any  such  things,  for  she  mourned 
for  one,  no  man  should  know  whom.  Yet  her 
father  the  king  guessed  well  how  the  case  stood, 
and  said  nevertheless  not  a  word  to  hen 

At  last  after  seven  years,  the  squire,  who  had 
become  the  flower  of  chivalry,  bad  farewell  to  the 
strange  lands  which  he  had  visited,  and  returned 
secretly  to  his  own  country,  that  none  was  privy  to 
his  return  save  the  king  only ;  and  the  king  was 
overjoyed  to  see  him  again,  and  after  a  while  com- 
manded him  to  abide  in  his  own  house,  till  he  the 
king  had  avised  himself  of  what  his  daughters  mind 
was^  and  had  communed  with  her. 

So  the  king  repaired  to  the  tower  where  his 
daughter's  chamber  lay,  and  when  he  came  near,  he 
heard  her  lamentations,  albeit  seven  years  had  come 
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and  gone  since  the  squire,  as  she  thought,  was  slain 
by^  the  false  steward  ;  and  when  he  had  listened  for 
a  season,  he  came  to  the  door,  and  desired  that  it 
might  be  opened  to  him. 

"O  father,"  quoth  she,  "thou  hast  heard  all 
that  I  spake ! " 

"  Daughter,"  he  said,  "  grieve  no  longer.  Thou 
art  to  be  wedded  to  a  king." 

Then  he  unfolded  to  her  the  story.  How  the 
steward  had  accused  the  squire  of  unknightly  clis- 
courtesy  toward  her,  and  had  held  him  in  hand,  that 
had  he  the  steward  not  been  by,  the  squire  would 
have  lain  with  her ;  and  how  after,  when  the  squire, 
her  own  truelove,  had  slain  the  steward,  and  was 
fain  to  yield  to  force  of  numbers,  and  was  taken, 
the  body  of  the  steward,  wrapped  in  her  lord's 
surcoat,  was  laid  at  her  chamber  door  to  beguile 
her;  then  again  how,  when  they  who  were  with 
the  steward  brought  the  squire  to  prison,  he  th^' 
king  had  with  his  own  hand  privily  enlarged  him, 
and  sent  him  across  the  sea  to  seek  his  fortune, 
and  he  repeated  :  *•  And  now,  daughter,  weep  not, 
for  ihou  shalt  espouse  a  kinof,  or  niny-be  an  emperor." 

The  king's  daughter  replied,  that  she  cared  not 
to  wed  any  man,  seeing  that  her  own  truelove  was 
dead ;  and  as  she  uttered  these  words,  she  fell  into 
a  swoon. 

The  king  her  father  raised  her  up,  and  bare  her 
in  his  arms,  breathing  into  her  ear  as  they  went 
along :  '*  Thy  sweetheart  liveth,  and  is  here,  lady. 
He  hath  been  in  foreign  lands,  and  hath  won  much 

renown.  I  shall  make  him  kaight,  and  one  of  my 
great  lords,  and  after  me  he  shall  wear  the  crown." 
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'*  O,  why,  then,"  asked  she,  "  if  thou  dtddest  know 
all  this,  diddest  thou  not  discover  it  to  me  ?  But 

if  the  squire  be  truly  here,  let  me  see  him." 

Then  when  she  was  brought  where  he  was,  and 
she  perceived  that  he  was  whole  in  limb  and  health, 
she  uttered  a  loud  cry,  and  again  fainted  away. 

The  squire  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her 
over  and  over  again,  till  she  rallied,  and  became 
sensible  of  her  unexpected  happiness.  Her  father 
the  king  spake  unto  her  and  said:  "Daughter, 
have  herewithal  thy  own  truelove,  and  let  no  one 
seek  to  depart  you  two,  under  })ain  of  God's  dis- 
pleasure." And  he  drew  her  tenderly  toward  him, 
and  kissed  her  once,  twice,  and  thrice. 

The  country  was  full  of  rejoicing  at  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  safety  of  the  squire,  and  his  forth- 
coming nuptials  with  the  king's  daughter.  There 
was  banqueting,  music,  and  minstrelsy ;  and  the 
king  gave  order,  that  all  the  chivalry  of  Hungary 
should  be  summoned  to  honour  the  marriage  of  the 
squire  and  his  lady  with  a  tournament,  and  jousts, 
and  merry-making ;  and  the  story  says  that  the 
festivities  lasted  forty  days. 

At  the  end  whereof  the  king  called  his  twelve 
councillors  unto  him,  and  his  son,  the  squire  of  low 
degree,  and  his  daughter  whom  that  squire  had 
espoused,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  all  he  yielded 
up  the  crown,  and  made  the  squire  king  in  his  room, 
and  all  did  him  homage. 


THE  HEIR  OF  LINNE. 

[TAts  ckarming  iaU  conveys  ike  hurden  of  many  a 
true  story  of  the  olden  time^  with  the  exception  thai 

it  involves  a  more  auspicious  conclusion  than  was 
generally  accorded  to  the  actors  of  such  parts  in  real 
life.  Experience  is  here  allowed  to  prevail^  and  the 
prodigal^  reinstated  in  his  pcUrimony  by  his  father^ s 
goodness  and  foresight,  remains  steadfast  to  his  reso- 
lution never  to  compromise  his  honour  again. 

T/ie  earliest  known  version  of  t/ie  ''Heir  of  Lifute  " 
is  a  very  defectii/e  one  in  the  Percy  folio  MS., 
written  late  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  by  some 
illiterate  scribe^  who  has  mangled  everything  which 
lie  touched. 

In  t/ie  episode  of  the  Knight  in  the  Robin  Hood 
ballads,  we  meet  with  an  incident  of  a  somewhat 
cognate  character,  except  that  there  the  estcUe  is 

nwrt gaged  to  the  Church,  and  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  outlaw  is  not  only  redeemed  from 
foreclosure,  but,  as  it  eventually  happens,  with  money 
taken  from  two  ecclesiastics  pctssing  through  Barns- 
dale  just  after  the  departure  of  Sir  Richard  at  the 
Lee  with  t/ie  loan  to  enable  him  to  keep  his  day  at 
York. 

Here  it  is  the  treacherous  steward,  who  strips  the 
heir  of  his  estate  by  offering  him,  under  pressure 

of  poverty  arising  from  his  unprovicknce,  a  sum 
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of  ready  money  for  the  property ;  and  the  happy 
denouement,  by  lu/iic/i  the  lord^  or  lau  d,  wins  back 
his  oivn,  is  principally  remarkable  for  the  purely 
casual  occurrence  of  the  opportunity^  so  far  as  we 
are  enabled  to  Judge,  for  re-entrance  and  the  slight-- 
ness  of  the  effort  made  by  the  steward  to  hold  his 
ground. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  a  pretty  illustration  of  a  phase 
of  bygone  English  and  Scotish  life,  when  such  things 
were  constantly  happening  without  the  fortunate  in- 

tervention  of  the  romancist  to  lend  them  a  dramatic 
development. 

Early  Scotish  landowners  were  in  many  cases 
recipients  of  a  scanty  rent-roll,  with  much  paid  in 
kind,  even  when  the  estate  was  territorially  consider- 
able. The  hero  in  the  presi.?if  instance  carried  in 
a  couple  of  bags  or  so  the  redemption-money  of  his 
property,  perhaps  a  few  hundred  pounds  of  the  cur- 
rency of  the  period. 

Unless  the  7tun  aiive  which  we  have  used  is  corrupt 
or  ijnperfect  in  thai  pierce,  a  curious  point  of  old 
Scotish  custom  seems  to  peep  out,  where  the  primipal 
person  of  the  little  drama,  when  he  has  received  a 
pittance  from  one  of  the  company  in  the  hall,  sits 
down  with  the  rest,  as  wc  take  it,  arid  drinks  wine, 
as  if  some  payment  were  a  lucessary  prelude,  and 
the  bouche  or  table  were  maintained  by  a  common 
fund.^ 

Of  all  the  lords  in  fair  Scotland  one  was  the  un- 
thrifty Heir  of  Llnne  ;  and  of  him  is  my  song. 

His  father  and  mother  were  dead,  and  he  was 
the  head  of  his  clan.    Long  time  he  resorted  to  the 
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cards  and  the  dice ;  and  at  hts  table  'ood  fellows 

sat,  and  made  merry,  and  drank  the  clear  wine. 
None  that  would  play  and  drink  was  unwelcome 
to  htm. 

In  whose  coffers  at  last  the  red  gold  waxed  scant 
enough,  and  he  wist  not  where  to  go  to  seek  money, 

wherewith  he  might  continue  in  his  folly. 

To  whom  came  John  of  the  Scales,  his  steward, 
and  thus  spake  he :  "An',  Lord  of  Linne,  thou  doest 
stand  In  need  of  the  red  gold,  I  will  gladly  bestead 
thee.  Nay,  wilt  thou  not  sell  to  mc  for  broad 
money  in  hand  thy  fathers  lands  ?" 

The  Heir  of  Linne  was  in  his  hall  in  the  midst 
of  the  other  lords  his  very  friends,  and  John  of  the 
Scales  spake  to  him  these  words  aside,  and  they 
gladdened  his  heart. 

For  he  perceived  how  the  money  he  should  get 
thereby  the  which  would  pay  the  cost  of  many  a* 
feast  and  many  a  bout ;  and  thereto  he  saw  no  end. 

Therefore  he  assented  to  the  surrender  of  the 
fair  estate  that  he  had  received  down  from  his 
father,  albeit  the  price  which  the  steward  in  his 
deceit  offered  was  unjust. 

**  I  agree,"  quoth  he,  "  John  o*  the  Scales,  to  sell 
thee  my  land  :  here  take  it  to  thee." 

I  draw  you  to  record,  lords  all,"  cried  John  o* 
the  Scales,  "and  a  Gods  penny,  lo!  I  cast  to  the 
Heir  of  Linne." 

He  went  away,  and  shortly  he  came  again,  and 
counted  out  the  gold  upon  the  board ;  to  the  last 
piece  he  counted  it  out.  And  chen  he  said  :  '*  The 
gold  is  thine,  the  land  is  mine ;  and  now  I  am  the 
lord  of  Linne." 
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*•  Here  is  money  enough,'*  said  the  Heir  of  Linne, 
"for  many  a  day  to  come,  to  keep  me  and  mine  in 
merry  sort."  And  he  drank  and  he  diced,  and  he 
played  the  wanton,  with  all  his  company.  Till  it 
happened  in  three  quarters  of  a  year  that  his  store, 
which  he  had  received  from  John  o'  the  Scales, 
shrank  to  nought,  so  that  he  had  but  three  pennies 
all  told  left  to  him,  and  his  friends  forsook  him, 
every  each  one,  till  he  was  left  alone. 

"  Now,  well-a-day,"  he  sorrowfully  cried,  "  when- 
as  I  was  the  lord  of  Linnc,  I  lacked  nothing,  and 
had  gold  and  fee ;  but  now  I  have  sold  my  lands 
so  broad,  1  must  fain  go  to  Edinborough  to  beg  my 
bread," 

To  whom,  asking  alms,  some  gave,  and  some  not, 
and  others  bad  him  to  the  foul  fiend  go ;  and.  quuth 
they,  "an'  we  should  hang  any  thief,  we  would  even 
b^in  with  thee." 

So  he  sojourned  in  Edinborough  it  was  three 
quarters  of  a  year,  and  he  waxed  exceeding  melan- 
choly. "  Well-a-day,  and  woe  is  me  1 "  he  said. 
'*  Now  that  I  have  parted  with  my  land,  every  man 
is  against  me ;  but  whenas  I  was  the  lord  of  Linne, 
I  lived  passing  well,  as  my  father,  God  be  with 
him !  did  before  me  durinii:  his  whole  life." 

He  stood  pensive  and  sad,  the  Heir  of  Linne; 
and  money  had  he  none  But  he  bethought  him 
suddenly  of  a  paper,  that  his  father  had  left  with 
him,  and  had  commancU^d  ih.iL,  unless  he  were  in 
extreme  need,  he  should  in  no  wise  open  the  same. 

"  Now,  by  my  troth,"  said  the  Heir  of  Linne,  I 
may  well  do  it ;  for  never  was  I  yet  pressed  so  sore." 

He  sought  out  the  paper,  and  read  it,  and  it 
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enjoined  him  to  repair  to  a  lodge  in  the  forest,  where 
he  should  find  in  a  secret  place  a  key»  and  in  the 

thickness  of  the  wall,  where  no  man  might  surmise, 
three  chests,  two  filled  with  gold  and  one  with  silver  ; 
and  his  father,  that  was  the  lord  of  Linne  before 
him,  forgave  him  his  trespasses  against  God,  and 
him,  and  the  world,  and  once  more  set  him  free. 

The  unthrifty  Heir  of  Linne  wept  with  joy  at  the 
happy  tidings ;  and  whenas  he  had  privily  resorted 
to  the  and  found  the  treasure,  as  his  father 

had  truly  set  out,  to  his  infinite  pleasure  and  solace, 
then  he  hlk  d  certain  bags  therewith,  and  made  all 
speed  to  gain  the  house  of  John  o'  the  Scales. 

He  laid  his  bags  in  a  corner,  saying  forsooth  to 
the  serving-men  that  they  held  bread  given  of 
charitable  folk  to  his  asking,  and  went  into  the  hall, 
where  three  lords  sat  at  a  board  in  a  row,  and 
the  middle  one  was  John  o'  the  Scales,  for  he  was 
lord  of  Linne,  and  the  lady  of  Linne,  his  wife,  sat 
hard  by. 

Then  spake  the  Heir  of  Linne  to  her,  praying 
her  of  her  courtesy  that  she  would  bestow  upon  him 
one  penny,  for  that  he  was  exceeding  poor. 

But  the  dame  answered  and  said :  **  Christ's 
curse  light  on  my  head,  if  I  give  thee  ought,  as  thou 
art  an  unthrifty  loon." 

Then  a  good  fellow,  that  sat  near  John  o'  the 
Scales,  "  Have  thou  here,"  quoth  he,  thou  Heir  of 
Linne.  I  will  lend  thee  forty  pence,  for  that  thou 
wast  in  thy  time  kind  of  heart,  and  other  forty  to 
them,  if  need  be." 

The  Heir  of  Linne  gave  him  great  thanks,  and 
waxed  wroth  with  John  o*  the  Scales,  for  that. 
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seeing  he  had  gotten  his  land  so  good  cheap,  he 
would  not  even  an  alms-penny  afford  unto  him  in 

his  necessity. 

Said  John  o*  the  Scales:  *' Certes,  a  fair  price  I 
paid  thee  for  thy  land,  and  thou  shah  have  it  back 
better  cheap  by  an  hundred  pound,  an'  thou  wilt" 

John  o'  the  Scales  wist  not  of  the  matter  that  has 
been  said  of  the  chests  of  gold  and  silver,  which  the 
careful  father  of  the  Heir  of  Linne  had  put  away  to 
be  a  saving  grace  in  the  hour  of  extremity,  and  he 
deemed  that  he  might  safely  challenge  him  to  the 
bargain. 

But  the  Heir  of  Linne  drew  from  his  pouch  a 
God*s  penny  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  I  hold 
you  to  recond,  lords/'  And  he  presently  fetched  the 
bags,  and  lo!  they  were  filled,  in  place  of  bread, 
with  the  red  gold ;  and  he  counted  out  the  pieces 
on  the  board. 

He  counted  the  pieces  on  the  board,  and  never 
a  piece  was  wanting ;  and  he  said :  The  gold  is 
thine,  the  land  is  mine ;  and  I  am  once  more  the 
lord  of  Linne." 

Have  you  here,  you  good  fellow,  that  lately 
lent  me  forty  pence :  lo  i  I  give  you  forty  pounds 
therefore,  and  make  you  keeper  of  my  forests  and 
my  chaces." 

Quoth  John  o'  the  Scales  his  wife ;  "  Alas  !  this  is 
a  shrewd  turn.  Yesterday  I  was  the  lady  of  Linne. 
To-day  I  am  but  Joan  o'  the  Scales." 

Quoth  the  lord  of  Linne:  "  If  ever  again  I  put 
my  land  in  jeopardy,  Christ's  curse  light  on  my 
headl" 
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\_TAts  is  a  story  of  lialian,  or  <U  host  foreign^ 

huh  firs  I  J>resc7tts  itself  in  a  Scotish  garb  at 
a  period  long  posterior  to  that  to  which  it  appertains 
hy  its  costume  and  character.  The  close  and  cordial 
relations^  which  subsisted  between  Scotland  and  the 
Continent  ai  an  early  date  and  down  to  the  time  of 
Mary  Stuart,  favoured  the  transmission  of  fiction 
and  folk-lore  thither  from  France  and  Italy.  The 
author  of  the  romance  of  **Sir  £ger"  opens  the 
scene  in  BecUm  or  Beaum,  down  to  much  later 
times  an  important  province  of  France^  but  never 
a  separate  kingdom. 

The  story  only  exists  at  present  in  a  late  seventeenth 
century  version  (1663)  /  hU  the  wholesale  destruction 
of  ancient  Scotish  popular  literature  permits  us  to 
suspect  that  we  have  lost  the  prior  cr/'iiofis,  77iorc 
especially  as  a  production  entitled  tlie  ''Lord  of 
Lorn"  which  is  formed  from  it^  was  already  current, 
even  in  England^  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth^  and  is 
included  in  Bishop  Percy  s  folio  MS.,  unless,  of  course, 
it  should  l>t  the  case  that  the  altered  tale  preceded  the 
original  in  order  of  publication  in  this  country. 

Roswal  and  Lilian*'  however,  most  probcLbly 
dates  bctck  to  a  period  anterior  to  1580,  when  the 
''Lord  of  Lorn'  ijja^  Jiy^i  licensed  at  Stationers 

A.  L.  c  C 
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Hall,  and,  like  many  other  favauriie  compositions, 

viay  have  passed  through  a  series  of  impressions 
without  leaving  a  vestige  behind ;  since  these  of  1663 
and  1679  sum  to  survive  in  solitary  copies* 

It  is  curious  that  Field  in  his  Amends  for 
Ladies  written  in  the  reign  of  fames  /.,  employs 
a  ''Lord  of  Lorn''  as  a  synonym  for  a  prodigal, 
whereas  that  story  offers  in  its  present  shape  no 
ground  for  the  allusion.  The  passage  in  the  play 
may  indicate  the  existence  cU  one  time  of  an  early 
printed  copy  of  the  tale  of  the  Heir  of  Limie,  ihe 
Scotish  prodigal — a  character^  by  the  way,  sufficiently 
exceptioncU  to  merit  commemoration — and  Lorn  far 
Linne  may  be  the  dramatisis  slip. 

The  rifacimento  under  the  title  of  the  Lord 
of  Lorn  "  in  the  Percy  MS.  is  deplorably  corrupt, 
and  in  every  respect  inferior  to  the  Scotish  text; 
and  the  black-letter  copies  in  the  Pepys  and  Rox- 
burghe'  collections  exhibit  still  further  debasement 
and  a  si  ill  uider  dtparluye  from  the  true  legend. 

The  incident  of  tJte  horses  and  armour  may  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  romance  of  ''Robert  the 
Devily'  in  one  of  its  varied  forms;  bid  there  is  the 
remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  present  fiction,  that  the 
temporary  possession  of  the  chargers  and  trappings 
of  tlie  three  knights  confers  on  Roswal  the  gifts  or 
qucdijications  of  their  true  owners.  This  appears  to 
be  an  unusual  form  of  cUlegation. 

The  notion  of  the  gray  and  green  armour  was  per- 
haps suggested  by  the  stories  of  "Sir  Eger,  Sir  Grime, 
and  Sir  Grey-Steel"  and  "Sir  Gawayne  and  the 
Green  Knight.' 

On  the  whole^  **Rostual  and  Lilian  '*  may  be  pro- 
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nounced  an  interesting  little  7tovel,  and  Jairly 
dramatic  m  lis  structure  and ptoti\ 

L 

There  was  once  in  the  realm  of  Naples  a  worthy 
king,  that  was  nevertheless  somewhat  distrustful  and 
overbearing  in  his  conditions.  Who  by  his  queen 
had  an  only  son,  called  Roswal,  a  paragon  of  beauty 
and  valour. 

Now  this  worthy  king  had  in  his  council  three 
knights,  and  because  they  gainsaid  his  authority  he 
cast  them  into  a  deep  dungeon  beneath  his  palace, 
there  to  be  their  lives  during;  and  of  that  dun- 
geon he  kept  the  key  by  day  and  by  night. 

Young  Roswal,  who  lay  in  a  chamber  over  the 
prison,  heard  the  groans  of  these  ill-fated  men,  and 
It  stirred  him  to  compassion  when  he  thought  how 
stem  and  hopeless  a  doom  was  theirs ;  and  one 
night,  while  his  father  the  king  slept,  he  came 
privily  in,  and  taking  the  key  from  beneath  his 
pillow,  set  free  those  three  gallant  knights,  and 
restored  the  key  ^ain  to  its  place  unmarked. 

The  gaoler  marvelled  when,  in  the  morning,  he 
went  to  take  his  prisoners  their  scanty  meal,  and 
found  the  dungeon  empty  ;  and  when  he  had  re- 
ported to  the  king  this  strange  accident,  the  king 
waxed  exceeding  wrath,  and  swore  by  the  rood  that 
whoso  had  done  that  deed  should  die  the  death ;  yet, 
inasmuch  as  none  had  had  the  key,  as  it  seemed,  all 
held  it  to  be  some  miracle  whereby  those  three 
knights  were  thus  enlarged. 

Till  young  Roswal  came  to  the  king  hts  father, 
and  made  open  confession  thai  it  was  he  who  liad 
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perpetrated  the  act ;  and  thereupK)!!,  for  that  the 

king  was  hard  of  heart,  and  brooked  not  at  all  that 
insolency,  the  fair  young  prince  was  adjudged  to 
die,  nor  might  the  tears  of  his  mother,  nor  a  regard 
for  the  youth  of  the  guilty  one,  effect  more  than  a 
change  from  death  to  banishment. 

Attended  by  the  high  steward  of  the  kingdom, 
and  furnished  with  r\'cry  royal  appointment,  he  set 
out  for  the  court  of  the  king  of  Beaune,  to  whom 
his  father  gave  him  letters,  making  known  who  he 
was,  and  praying  him  of  his  courtesy  to  entertain 
him  for  a  season. 

But  the  steward,  noting  well  that  Roswal  was 
richly  provided  with  money  and  jewels,  and  con* 
sidering  that  they  were  both  of  years  to  answer  to 
the  king's  letters,  thought  within  himself  that  he 
might  do  well  to  despatch  the  prince  on  the  way, 
and  whereas  the  king  of  Beaune  knew  not  the  heir 
of  Naples,  counterfeit  that  unhappy  boy  in  his 
presence. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  event,  he  slew  not  Roswal, 
whom  he  yet  bound  to  secrecy,  and  stripped  of  all 
that  he  had,  his  princely  clothing,  his  jewels,  his 
money,  and  his  letters,  and  left  naked  and  hungry 
by  the  wayside  ;  and  he  spurred  his  steed,  and  came 
to  the  court  of  Beaune,  where  he  was  received  with 
all  honour  beseeming  the  letters  that  he  bore  in  his 
hand. 

For  the  king  of  Beaune,  when  he  saw  how  the 
friendship  of  the  king  of  Naples  might  be  profitable 
unto  him,  was  mighty  content  at  the  visit  of  his  son, 
and  joyfully  assented  to  his  suit,  when  the  prince 
that  was  indeed  the  false  steward,  sought  after  a 
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while  the  hand  of  Lilian,  the  king's  daughter  ;  and 
when  the  contract  of  marriage  was  signed  between 
the  ambassadors  of  these  two  kings,  the  day  was 
fixed  for  the  solemnities,  and  a  tournament  was 
proclaimed  in  honour  of  the  bride. 

II. 

Let  us  leave  the  false  steward,  and  speak  of  young 

Roswal,  whom  he  would  have  drowned  in  a  brook, 
as  he  stooped  to  drink,  in  the  journey  from  Naples, 
but  desisted  only  because  the  youth  sware  upon  his 
honour  never  to  reveal  the  secret,  and  surrendered 
to  the  steward  his  treasure  and  letters^  with  all  that 
he  had. 

He  wandered  he  wist  not  where,  when  the  false 
steward  had  gone,  and  came  to  a  poor  cottage,  where 
a  kind  woman  received  him,  and  lent  him  food  and 

shelter.  To  whom,  seeking  his  birth  and  name,  he 
answered  and  said,  "  I  come  from  a  far  country,  and 
my  name  is  Disaware.** 

The  good  wife,  perceiving  how  debonnair  he  was, 
and  how  in  feature  and  disposition  he  favoured  her 
own  son,  sent  him  to  the  same  school,  and  thought 
to  rear  them  together  as  brethren  ;  and  Roswal,  that 
had  been  well  nurtured,  moved  the  schoolmaster  to 
wonder,  for  that  he  knew  more  than  he  did,  and  his 
learning  did  not  reach  to  the  instruction  of  the 
strange  youth  in  any  science  that  the  boy  kenned 
not  already  well  enough. 

It  came  to  pass  that  the  high  steward  of  Beaune, 
understanding  these  rare  qualities,  took  Disaware 
for  his  page,  and  carried  him  to  court,  where  the 
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eye  of  Lilian  the  princess  observed  him ;  and  in 
process  of  time,  while  the  prince  of  Naples,  that  was 
truly  the  false  steward^  was  already  affianced  to  her, 
this  royal  maiden  grew  privily  enamoured  of  the 
page,  and  less  and  less  in  conceit  of  him  who  was 
appointed  in  due  time  to  be  her  spouse. 

But  ail  the  while,  who  Disaware  was,  and  whence 
he  came,  she  knew  not,  nor  would  he  break  his  vow 
to  the  wicked  steward  of  his  father  the  king.  And 
as  the  time  for  the  tournament  approached,  which 
was  to  endure  three  days,  Disaware  became  mi  lan- 
choly  and  absorbed,  and  the  princess  urged  him  to 
make  her  privy  to  the  cause  of  his  discontent,  and 
asked  why  he  should  not  let  his  name  stand  among 
the  jousters.  But  he  resolved  her  nuuglu,  dii  J  as 
touching  the  tournament  he  was  not  expert  in  such 
exercises.  The  nearer  it  drew  to  the  day  he  waxed 
the  sadder,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  tilting 
he  rose  with  the  dawn,  and  repaired  to  the  forest 
with  his  dogs  on  hunting.  For  he  could  not  bear 
the  sorrow  that  his  secret  passion  for  Lilian  the 
princess  bred  in  his  mind. 

Yet  he  had  no  heart  to  follow  the  chace,  and  rode 
listlessly  about,  when  he  was  suddenly  accosted  by 
a  venerable  figure  in  the  likeness  ul  a  knight,  who 
led  by  the  bridle  a  white  charger,  carrying  at  the 
saddle-bow  a  suit  of  white  armour. 

He  was  the  more  amazed  when  the  figure  stood 
before  him,  and  addressed  him  in  these  words : 
"Prince,  don  this  harness,  and  mount  this  horse, 
and  so  clad  resort  to  the  tournament  At  thy  return 
thou  wilt  find  me  here.  I  will  hunt  the  deer  with 
thy  hounds,  and  present  unto  thee  the  game." 
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Disaware,  not  presuming  to  question  or  disobey 
so  lofty  a  summons,  armed  himself,  leaped  into  the 
saddle,  and  entered  the  lists,  where  he  overcame  all 

foes  without  breaking  his  own  spear,  and  at  last, 
preparing  to  charge  the  prince  of  Naples,  that  was 
the  false  steward,  and  seeing  him  motionless  with 
fear  and  astonishment,  checked  his  steed  in  mid- 
career,  and  vanished  from  sight. 

The  king  of  Beaone  and  all  present  were  trans- 
ported with  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  prowess  of 
the  White  Knight,  and  the  king  vowed  that  he  would 
make  him  an  earl,  an'  he  knew  who  he  was.  But 
Disriw  ire  had  returned  to  the  forest,  and  unarmed 
himscil,  and  when  they  repaired  to  the  palace,  he 
was  already  in  the  hall,  laden  with  the  fruits  of  the 
chace. 

III. 

Lilian  the  princess  was  angry  because  Disaware, 
in  place  of  doing  his  enterprize  for  her  honour  in 
the  tournament,  contented  himself  with  the  humbler 

trophies  of  the  forest ;  and  while  she  spake  at  large 
of  the  valour  of  the  White  Knight,  she  besought  and 
enjoined  him  to  attend  the  second  day's  tournament, 
and  signalise  his  valour  for  her  sake  He  bowed, 
but  gave  that  gentle  lady  no  pledge  ;  and  he  mused 
whether  he  should  again  meet  with  a  like  adventure 
in  the  forest,  and  who  the  stranger  could  be  that 
had  so  befriended  him,  and  called  him  by  his  princely 
tide.  Nor  did  he  deem  him  a  mortal,  but  rather 
some  spirit  of  the  woods. 

A  second  knight,  clad  like  the  former,  met  Dis- 
aware on  the  following  day,  leading  a  gray  horse, 
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charged  with  a  suit  of  gray  armour,  and  greeted  him 
in  like  manner  as  the  first  knight  had  done  ;  and  the 
prince  of  Naples,  that  was  in  verity  the  false  steward, 
not  seeing  the  White  Knight,  rejoiced  at  his  coming 
triumph  in  the  tilt  But  the  Gray  Knight,  chal- 
lenging him,  laid  him  senseless  on  the  ground,  nud 
then  engaged  all  the  others  there  present,  and  when 
he  had  vanquished  them  by  turn,  disappeared  as 
before. 

Lilian  the  princess  was,  among  the  rest,  greatly 
astonished  by  these  feats  of  chivalry,  yet  she 
imagined,  when  she  viewed  the  Gray  Knight,  as  he 
fought  in  the  lists,  that  he  something  resembled  her 
own  Disaware.  But  when  she  hastened  back  to  the 
palace,  Disaware  had  jusL  returned  from  hunting, 
and  of  all  the  domgs  in  the  tournament  wist  nought. 

On  the  third  day,  not  the  White  Knight  nor  the 
Gray,  but  one  mounted  on  a  bay  steed,  clad  in  green 
armour,  with  a  red  shield  and  a  golden  helmet, 
defied  all  comers,  and  threw  the  false  steward  that 
he  was  wounded  nigh  to  death ;  and  when  ail  was 
done,  he  cast,  as  he  rode  past  her  place,  a  gold  ring 
into  the  lap  of  Lilian  the  princess,  and  so  vanished. 

Now,  when  he  returned  a  third  time  to  the  forest 
to  restore  his  horse  and  armour,  he  was  met,  to  his 
great  amazement  and  joy,  by  the  three  knights  that 
he  had  delivered  from  prison,  and  were  the  cause  of 
his  exile  from  the  court  of  his  father  the  king  ;  and 
they  shewed  him  that,  because  he  had  so  suffered  for 
their  sakes,  therefore  they  had  done  him  this  good 
office,  and  would  yet  do  more,  to  the  intent  that  the 
false  steward  might  not  fulfil  his  wedding  with 
Lilian  the  princess. 
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IV. 

Now  as  the  season  for  the  nuptials  approached, 
Lilian  the  princess  had  been  filled  with  despair,  and 
wist  not  what  she  should  do ;  but  she  at  length 
made  confession  to  her  father,  the  king  of  Beaune, 
that  she  loved  not  the  prince  of  Naples^  and  that 
her  heart  was  entirely  set  on  Disaware,  whom  she 
believed  to  be  fully  as  noble  by  his  birth  as  the 
prince.  Her  tears  and  prayers  were  bootless,  how- 
ever; and  that  gentle  lady  was  married  in  the 
church  to  the  prince  of  Naples,  who  was  the  false 
steward  ;  and  after  the  celebration  of  the  marriage, 
the  bride  and  the  bridegroom  sat  in  the  hall  on  the 
dais,  side  by  side,  to  receive  the  guests  as  they 
passed  before  them,  and  saluted  them,  to  do  them 
worship. 

There  was  a  great  throng  to  wish  them  God- 
speed ere  they  departed  ;  and  among  the  others 
three  strangers,  magnificently  clad,  appeared,  and 
did  reverence  to  the  king  and  to  Lilian  the  princess, 
but  the  prince  of  Naples  they  marked  not.  Then 
the  king  demanded  of  them  wherefore  they  marked 
not  the  prince,  that  was  his  daughter's  wedded 
husband;  and  they  answered  and  said  that  they 
perceived  not  the  prince.  At  which  answer  the 
king  and  all  that  were  there  present  wondered  ; 
but  anon  entered  the  hall  Disaware,  to  whom  the 
knights  drew  near  and  made  obeisance,  falling  on 
their  knees  and  kissing  his  hand. 

This  strange  spectacle  struck  the  assembly  speech- 
less. The  false  steward  was  persuaded  that  all  his 
misdeeds  and  deceit  were  on  the  eve  of  discovery ; 
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and  in  fact  the  three  knights  that  had  paid  homage 
to  their  lawful  prince  proceeded  to  unfold  the  whole 
story,  while  Roswal,  that  kept  no  longer  his  feigned 

name,  and  yet  had  not  broken  his  vow,  acknow- 
ledged all  his  obligations  to  his  benefactors. 

The  false  steward  was  straightway  hanged,  and 
the  true  Roswal  was  united  to  Lilian  the  princess. 
The  feast  lasted  twenty  days,  and  the  prince  of 
Naples  gave  largess  to  the  minstrels  ere  he  and  his 
dear  lady,  whom  he  had  so  hardly  won,  went  their 
way  back  to  Naples  to  his  father's  kingdom.  He 
approved  himself  good  lord  to  all  those  who  had 
served  him  in  adversity  :  the  good  wife  and  her  son, 
and  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  good  steward,  who 
promoted  him  to  be  his  pa^e.  They  were  richly 
requited,  and,  as  the  story  saith,  the  boy  with  whom 
he  learned  his  book  died  a  bishop. 

After  the  death  of  his  father  and  of  the  father 
of  Lilian,  the  prince  Roswal  became  king  of  Naples 
and  Beaune ;  and  when  God  called  him  at  length 
away,  of  his  three  sons,  the  eldest  was  king  of 
Naples,  the  second  king  of  Beaunc,  m  l  ilic  ihird 
pope  of  Rome ;  and  his  two  daughters  married  the 
king  of  France  and  the  prince  of  Apulia. 


THE  BLIND  BEGGAR  OF  BETHNAL 

GREEN. 

l^lVe  have  ranged  this  /amom  tradition  among 
those  connected  with  foreign  adventure,  because  the 
hero  won  his  fame,  and  the  story  owes  its  interest  in 
the  climax,  to  the  military  achievements  of  the  English 
in  France,  ll  'c  are  entitled  to  infer  and  believe  thai 
the  narrative  was  in  existence  either  as  a  prose  chap- 
book  or  a  ballad  before  1600^  when  John  Day  and 
others  produced  a  drama  on  the  subject  in  three  parts, 
but  without  using  the  text,  as  we  at  all  events  now 
possess  it ;  nor  is  there  any  rcjerence  in  the  Stationers 
Register  to  the  publiccUion  of  tJie  work  at  an  early 
date;  so  that  the  play  was  perhaps  founded  on  oral 
hearsay,  and  the  title  conferred  on  it  when  it  was 
pill  into  print,  long  after  its  product ioji,  in  preference 
to  that  of  Thomas  Strowd,'*  the  name  of  the  Nor- 
folk yeoman,  who  is  made  quite  as  prominent  a 
character  in  the  performance  as  the  Beggar  himself 

In  the  play  of  "  George  d  Green,  the  Pinner  of 
Wakefield''  (1599),  the  Earl  of  Kendal,  luho  is  /nade 
to  aspire  to  the  crown,  bears  the  name  of  Henry 
Montfort. 

It  is  evident  that  we  have  this  legend  transmitted 

to  us  in  a  singulayly  corrupt  and  degraded  state,  and 

Bishop  Percy  and  others  have  bestowed  upon  it  a  fair 
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skare  of  their  cobbling  ingenuity.     The  accepted 

accounts  in  prose  and  verse  ujcrc  probably  founded 
on  some  old  tradition  of  the  mysterious  preservation 
and  survival  of  the  son  of  Simon  de  Montfort  after 
the  battle  of  Evesham.  Bui  U  is  the  work  of  some 
ballad-monger,  who  hets  supplied  the  deficiencies  in 
the  plot  from  his  own  not  very  opulent  fancy ;  and 
we  have  of  course  no  alternative  but  an  acquiescence  in 
the  slender  salvage  of  time^  and  in  the  popular  view 
of  the  subject  so  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 

The  prose  chap-book  seems  to  exist  only  in  very 
late  impressions,  and  differs  in  some  resf>ects  from 
the  metrical  tale.  It  attempts  to  supply  certain 
biographical  details^  which  are  elsewhere  deficient^ 
and  more  fully  explains  the  origin  of  the  wealth 
accumulated  by  the  hero  of  the  legend. 

But  it  seems  to  be  remarkable  thcU  of  so  romantic 
an  episode  we  have  received  from  earlier  writers  no 
credible  record,  and  have  to  rely  on  a  meagre  outline 
in  doggerel  rhyme  or  prose  J\ 

h 

In  former  days,  when  the  rose  of  England  eclipsed 
the  lilies  of  France,  and  true  English  valour  made 

that  nation  bow  to  us,  among  other  brave  gallants 
that  went  over  to  try  their  fortune  was  one  Mont- 
fort, a  person  well  descended,  and  who  was  not  to 
be  turned  from  his  purpose  either  by  the  entreaties 

of  friends  or  the  tears  of  a  kind  and  beautiful  wife, 
so  naturally  was  he  inclined  to  war  and  so  greedy 
of  fame. 

So,  taking  his  lady,  who  would  by  no  means  stay 
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behind,  and  who  accompanied  him  in  man's  attire, 

he,  with  many  hundreds  more,  crossed  to  Calais, 
and  engaged  in  all  the  battles  and  skirmishes  tliat 
arose  between  the  French  and  English,  and  was 
more  than  once  saved  from  capture  by  the  courage 
of  his  wife,  till  it  chanced  in  a  great  fight  that 
IMontfort  fell,  and  was  left  for  dead  among  the  slain. 

But  his  wife,  since  he  returned  not  in  the  evening 
to  their  home,  sought  him  out  on  the  held  of  battle, 
and  there  found  him  by  the  aid  of  the  moon's  light 
almost  at  the  last  gasp.  Whom  this  noble  lady 
raised  gently  up,  and  bore  to  a  shepherd's  cottage, 
where  she  dressed  his  wounds,  and  by  administering 
cordials  and  by  carefully  tending  him  she  brought 
him  back  to  life,  to  his  great  amazement  and  her 
unspeakable  joy. 

Unhappily,  through  a  blow  which  he  had  received, 
his  eyesight  was  lost,  and  he  was  condemned  to 
endure  blindness  during  the  whole  remainder  of  his 
days.  With  such  money  as  she  had  left,  however, 
his  wife  took  him  back  to  England,  where,  after  a 
perilous  voyage,  they  arrived,  and  settled  at  Bethnal 
Green,  which  is  beside  London. 

While  Montfort  was  abroad  in  the  wars  of  France 
his  parents  died,  and  his  kindred  had  taken  and 
wasted  much  ot  his  patrimony ;  and  because  they 
deemed,  as  indeed  they  hoped,  him  dead,  they 
looked  coldly  and  shrewdly  upon  him  when  he 
sought  alms  at  their  hands.  Whereupon  Montfort, 
because  he  was  blind,  and  could  follow  no  craft, 
resolved  to  live  by  begging  of  charitable  people, 
while  his  goodwife  plied  her  spinning-wheel ;  and 
he  awakened  in  the  breasts  of  many  well-disposed 
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passengers  a  lively  interest  in  the  strange  and 
stirring  scenes  that  he  had  witnessed  in  France,  and 
gat  much  money  thereby.  Yet  none  wist  who  he 
was  nor  whence  descended ;  and  he  was  commonly 
called  the  Blind  Beggar  of  Bethnal  Green. 

II. 

This  Montfort,  in  his  rambles,  shortly  contracted 

acquaintance  with  others  who  pursued  a  like  in- 
dustry, and  one  day  he  came  home,  seeking  his  way 
with  his  staff,  as  he  was  wont,  and  told  his  wife  that 
he  had  been  bidden  as  a  guest  to  a  certain  house 
in  White-chapel»  which  was  a  beggars'  ho^ital  or 
home  ;  and  when  he  went  there,  accompanied  by 
the  faithful  partner  of  all  his  joys  and  sorrows,  they 
were  something  at  first  abashed,  for  that  ail  those 
present  wore  such  gay  clothes  and  made  so  merry. 
He,  however,  that  of  all  the  rest  had  specially  bidden 
them  stood  forward,  and  made  them  both  welcome, 
and  prayed  them  to  share  their  good  cheer,  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  make  on  that  their  yearly 
meeting  ;  and  at  their  departure  they  chose  Montfort 
to  be  one  of  them,  and  presented  him  with  a  dog 
and  a  bell,  which  he  found  ever  after,  so  long  as  he 
exercised  that  calling,  very  serviceable  to  him  in  his 
travels. 

His  success  in  the  begging  trade  waxed  so  great 
by  reasuii  of  the  greater  curiosity  that  people  enter- 
tained about  his  strange  fortune,  that  he  no  longer 
remained  content  with  frequenting  Bethnal  Green 
and  White-chapel»  but  went  up  to  London,  where  he 
never  returned  without  plenty  of  coin  in  his  pouch, 
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till  he  and  his  good  wife  exchanged  a  bed  of  straw 
for  one  of  down,  and  began  to  live  more  freely ;  and 
in  due  time  it  happened  that  God  blessed  them  with 

a  daughter,  whom  they  baptized  under  the  name  of 
Elizabeth, 

Montfort  resolved,  his  employment  as  a  beggar 
notwithstanding,  that  their  child  should  be  educated 
in  all  arts  and  accomplishments  becoming  her  birth, 

of  which  none  yet  knew  the  secret  ;  and  pretty 
Bessy,  for  so  she  grew  to  be  called  by  virtue  of  her 
beauty,  gradually  excelled  in  music,  singing,  dancing, 
and  all  other  matters  all  the  virgins  of  that  neigh- 
bourhood of  what  degree  soever.  Whose  envy  was 
thereby  moved  toward  her,  that  they  mocked  her 
in  the  street,  and  asked  what  a  beggar  s  child  should 
do  with  so  much  learning.  But  Bessy  bore  their 
cruel  taunts  meekly,  and  only  reproved  them  by 
saying  that,  if  they  had  been  born  as  she  was,  they 
would  not  have  wished  to  be  so  evil  intreated. 

Albeit  Montfort  thus  caused  his  daughter  to  be 
instructed  in  all  the  sciences  befitting  a  woman  to 
know,  he  did  not  refuse  her  suit  when  she  fell  on 
her  knees  one  day  and  begged  his  blessing  and 
leave  to  seek  her  fortune.  Yet  she  had  gone  no 
farther  than  Romford  in  Essex  when,  frequenting 
an  inn  there  to  get  refreshment,  the  mistress  looked 
kindly  upon  her,  and  hearing  her  history,  and  that 
she  was  of  honest  parents,  persuaded  her  to  abide 
with  her,  and  take  service,  telling  her  that  she 
should  be  to  her  as  a  daughter  rather  than  a  servant 
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III. 

This  accident  brought  unlooked  for  fruit,  for  a 
great  multitude  of  persons  resorted  to  that  house, 

where  Bessy  the  beggar's  daughter  lay,  and  certain 
courted  her  in  the  way  of  marriage.  To  all  of 
whom  she  pleaded  the  meanness  of  her  birth  and 
the  inequality  of  fortune.  But  in  especial  she  was 
sought  by  four,  to  wit,  her  master's  son,  a  London 
merchant,  a  gentleman  of  fair  estate,  and  a  knight ; 
and  they  offered  her  rings  and  rich  jewels  to  prevail 
upon  her,  which  she  refused,  praying  them  of  their 
courtesy  to  spare  the  blushes  of  an  innocent  maid. 

This  backwardness  still  further  iiillamed  their 
desire  to  possess  and  enjoy  her ;  and  then  she 
resolved,  in  order  to  make  trial  of  their  constancy, 
to  enter  upon  a  further  discovery  of  her  parentage. 

So,  when  she  had  on  a  certain  day  asked  those 
four  to  be  present  together  to  enable  her  to  chouse 
truly  which  she  would  have  to  her  spouse,  she  spake 
as  follows :  My  parents,  worthy  sirs,  live  at 
Bethnal  Green.  My  father  is  a  beggar,  who  is  led, 
for  that  he  is  blind,  by  a  dog  and  a  bell ;  and  my 
mother  plies  her  spinning-wheel.  Without  their 
consent  cannot  I  wed  no  man." 

These  words  struck  the  inn-keeper*s  son,  the 
merchant,  and  the  gentleman  dumb  ;  and  they  found 
cause  to  excuse  themselves,  leaving  the  maid  alone 
with  the  knight.  Who  shewed  her  how  the  others 
had  courted  her  for  her  beauty  and  youth,  yet  when 
they  heard  her  low  birth  eschewed  her,  and  proved 
untrue  ;  while  he,  being  possessed  of  a  good  fortune, 
loved  her  for  her  excellent  qualities,  and  was  ready 
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Straightway  to  make  her  the  mistress  of  all  that  he 
owned 

Nevertheless,  Bessy  rciuscd  lo  accept  his  hciud 
until  such  time  as  he  had  seen  her  parents,  and 
obtained  their  agreement  to  the  marriage.  But  she 
acquainted  him  with  her  favourable  feeling  toward 
him,  whom  from  the  beginning  she  had  secretly  pre- 
ferred to  all  the  rest, 

lY. 

It  was  accordingly  agreed  that  Bessy  should  ride 
behind  the  knight  to  Bethnal  Green  ;  but  they  had 
scarcely  started  on  their  way  when  the  knight's 
unde,  with  many  of  his  friends^  came  to  the  inn  to 
inqmre  for  him,  and,  finding  that  he  had  departed 
with  the  beggar's  daughter,  pursued  and  overtook 
them  hard  by  Montfori's  little  house  on  the  Green. 

The  knight's  uncle  was  loth  that  he  should  marry 
below  his  degree,  and  some  of  those  that  were  with 
htm  coveted  the  hand  of  Bessy  for  themselves  ;  so 
that  there  was  a  sharp  skirmish  outside  the  house, 
which  Montfort  hearing,  came  to  learn  what  it 
signified. 

Then,  when  he  understood  that  pretty  Bessy  was 

without,  and  that  a  knight  had  brought  her  thither 
to  gain  his  consent  to  their  marriage,  he  waxed 
wroth  at  the  tumult  which  they  raised  at  his  door, 
and  advancing  toward  the  knight's  uncle  said  to  him 
so :  Sir,  I  cannot  see  you,  for  I  am  blind ;  but 
I  hear  more  than  is  customary  among  civil  people, 
nor  is  my  daughter  so  mean  that  she  should  be 
thus  accosted  and  affronted  on  my  own  threshold. 

A.  L.  D  D 
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Wherefore  I  pray  you,  sir»  desist  from  your  brawling, 
or  I  may  seek  you  out  with  my  staff.   I  have  known 

the  day  when  a  taller  fellow  than  you  durst  not 
rouse  me.  If  your  kinsmen  or  you  do  not  hold  my 
child  a  ht  match  for  you,  even  let  her  alone.  In 
beauty  and  good  breeding  she  is  not  much  wanting  ; 
and,  as  for  money,  her  fathrr  is  ready  to  drop  angels 
with  any  man  for  her.    So  mark  me,  sir." 

The  old  b^[gar's  speech  confounded  the  knight  s 
uncle,  who  nevertheless  sent  for  his  bag  of  gold  that 
he  had  with  him  by  his  servant  ;  and  when  he  gat 
It,  out  from  under  rags  and  old  shoes  fetched 
Montfort  two  coney-skins  crammed  with  coins. 
Then  they  began  to  drop  their  money,  angel  for 
angel ;  but  the  knight's  uncle  shortly  yielded  the 
palm  to  the  beggar,  for  his  store  was  spent,  and 
Montfort  had  plenty  lefL 

"  I  think  you  have  the  philosopher's  stone,  good 
sir,"  quoth  the  other,  "  or  keep  a  familiar  to  bring 
you  treasure  from  the  Golden  Mountains.  But 
I  withdraw  my  objection  to  the  marriage  of  my 
nephew,  and  the  sooner  they  go  to  church  the 
better." 

The  knight's  uncle  was  in  truth  afeard  lest  the 
knowledge  of  the  beggar's  riches  should  rob  his 
kinsman  of  so  great  a  prize,  and  the  other  suitors 
were  mad  enough  to  miss  Bessy,  as  soon  as  they 
understood  that  she  was  to  be  wedded  to  the 
knii^ht. 

The  old  beggar  spared  no  cost  to  make  the 
ceremony  sumptuous  and  becoming  the  dignity  of 
the  husband  of  his  pretty  Bessy  ;  and  a  rich  feast 
was  appointed,  with  music  and  dancing  and  all 
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kinds  of  merriment ;  and  the  bride  was  dressed  in 
the  choicest  stuffs^  and  wore  the  most  splendid 
jewels  that  could  be  bought  against  gold. 

At  the  banquet  the  guests  drank  to  the  health 
and  happiness  of  the  knight  and  his  lady;  and  while 
they  were  all  assembled  there,  and  merry  over  their 
cups,  the  old  begj;ar  rose  from  his  seat,  and  craved 
the  attention  of  as  many  as  were  present  to  what  he 
had  to  tell  them.  Whereupon,  amid  a  deep  silence, 
he  described  to  them  his  illustrious  descent  from 
that  Simon  de  Montfort  who  had  been  one  of  the 
most  powerful  barons  in  England,  his  own  exploits 
in  the  wars  of  Frj:ince,  his  wonderful  rescue  from 
death  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  his  resort,  when  he 
came  back  to  his  own  country,  to  a  beggar's  life  at 
Bethnal  Green. 

When  he  sat  down,  after  he  had  recounted  these 
things,  the  company  loudly  applauded  all  that  had 
fallen  from  him;  and  the  knight  and  his  friends  were 
overjoyed  to  find  that  Bessy,  as  she  had  Simon  de 
Montfort  to  her  grandsire,  not  only  surpassed  her 
husband  in  fortune,  but  at  least  equalled  him  in 
birth. 
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(1350-1424.) 

\Thts  tale  is  one  of  the  series  wJiich  every  liter a- 
ture  creates  and  possesses  with  the  twofold  object  of 
supplying  the  immediate  demand  for  novelties^  and 
of  providing  historical  personages  of  more  or  less 
remote  date  and  antecedents  icitk  a  biograpliy.  The 
most  familiar  exatnple  of  this  mode  of  treatment  is 
the  romantic  particulars  which  used  to  pass  current 
for  incidents  in  the  life  of  Skakespear,  even  after 
critics  had  abandoned  in  despair  tlie  attempt  to  throw 
much  real  light  on  his  careen  We  cannot  wonder 
therefore  that^  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  died  in  the 
first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  whose  trans- 
actions ztcrc  chiefly  recorded  in  unpublished  civic 
muniments,  we  encounter  a  puzzling  mosaic  of  myth 
and  truth,  which  on  analysis  is  shown  to  contain  a 
very  small  residuum  of  trustworthy  nuztter. 

We  may  take  it  as  established  that  Sir  Richard 
Whittuigton  was  t/ie  son  of  Sir  William  Whittington, 
member  of  an  ancient  family  in  Gloucestershire,  and 
dame  Joan  his  wife,  a$ul  that  he  was  bom  in  London 
in  or  about  1350.  He  married  Alice,  daughter  of 
Htigh  Fitzwarren.  In  {  t^jc)  lue  find  him  contribut- 
ing to  a  City  loan,  and  ten  years  later  giving  surety 
to  the  chamberlain  for  £\o  toward  a  fund  for  the 
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defence  of  London.    He  was  successively  common- 

councilman  for  Coleman  Street^  and  alderman  for 
Broad  Street,  Ward. 

In  1393,  being  then  on  the  court  of  aldermen,  he 
was  chosen  to  be  one  of  the  sheriffs  of  London  ;  and 
at  nearly  the  same  time  lie  became  a  )ncmbcr  of  the 
Mercers  Company^  incorporated  by  Ricliard  II,  in 
the  year  just  named,  not  improbably  through  his  or 
his  faihet^s  agency.  By  letters  patent  of  June  Sth, 
1397,  on  the  death  of  Adam  Bam  vie  in  office,  he 
was  appointed  by  the  king  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
ad  interim,  and  at  the  ensuing  Michaelmas  was 
formally  elected  by  the  City  for  the  next  year.  In 
1406  and  141 9  he  again  served  the  office,  proceed- 
ing on  the  last  occasion  to  Westminster  to  be  approved 
and  admitted  by  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  In 
141 5  he  farmed  one  of  the  enn'c  procession  which 
went  on  foot  to  Westminster  to  return  thanks  far 
the  victory  at  Agincourt, 

In  1393  Whittington  was  probably  already  a 
wealthy  and  influential  man,  and  we  have  it  on 
undoubted  authority  thai  he  was  patronised  both  by 
Richard  11.  (deposed  in  1399)  a// kis  uncle  I  ho  mas 
of  Woodstock,  Duke  of  Gloucester^  Lord  High 
Constable  of  England  (murdered  1397).  It  7tm 
toward  the  close  of  kis  iang  and  useful  life  that  he 
formed  the  design  of  perpetuating  his  name  by  certain 
Monu7nental  works.  In  11  Henry  IV.  (1409-10)  we 
find  him  receiving  the  roycU  leave  for  the  foundation 
in  St.  Michaels  Paternoster  in  ike  Redle  ar  Rayal^ 
of  kis  kospital  ar  Domus  I>ei  far  tkirteen  poor 
men,  who  were  to  pray  for  his  good  estate  and  that 
of  hu  family  and  friends;  atui  m  tJie  following  year 
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ike  carparatum  gave  him  ike  ground  far  kis  College, 
StoWt  in  one  place,  siaies  iheU  he  began  io  buHd  ihe 

library  of  the  Grey  friars  in  at  a  cost  of  ^400/ 
but  it  seems  to  be  doubtful  whether  he  lived  (0  com- 
plete all  his  grand  projects  of  improvement  and 
goodness.  For  he  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1423,  his  Will  being  proi  cd  in  March,  and  his  four 
executors  appear  to  have  at  all  events  finished  the 
College,  and  to  have  paid  for  the  repairs  of  SL 
Bartholomews  Hospital  and  GuildhalL  It  was  in 
his  last  mayoralty  that  he  reopened  Ludgate  as  a 
debtors  prison,  in  compassionate  regard  for  reputable 
cUizenSy  whose  health  was  endangered  by  the  noisome 
slate  of  Newgate;  and  where  ihe  old  historian  of 
London  speaks  of  him  having  built  Newgate,  we  are 
surely  to  understand  its  restoration  or  reconstruction 
on  an  improved  model. 

Whiiiingion  was  buried  in  ike  church  of  Si.  Jokn 
ike  Baptist,  or  Si.  Jokn  upon  Walbrook,  and  kis 
remains  were  twice  disturbed :  first,  for  the  sake  of 
ascertaining  whet/ier  some  great  treasure  was  twt 
originally  deposited  in  kis  iomb ;  and,  secondly,  io 
encase  ike  bones  in  a  more  secure  and  becoming 
manner. 

The  professional  occupation  of  Whit  ting  ton  as  a 
mercer,  perkaps  in  succession  io  his  father,  was 
almost  unguesiionably  ike  source  of  kis  manifesi 
opulence  ;  and  U  kas  been  suggested  iked  ike  ccd  siory, 
which  was  in  existence  before  his  time,  arose  from 
an  imperfect  apprehension  of  the  import  of  the  word 
achat  or  acat,  ike  term  iken  commonly  employed  in 
Frenck  for  ike  sale  of  merckandize  or  mercaniiie 
transactions.     Tlie  mere  circumstance  that  Whit- 
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tingtons  father  was  a  knight  bespeaks  him  a  person 
of  some  consideration  and  standing,  and  the  reference 
to  Richard  IL  and  the  Duke  of  Gioucesier  in  con- 
nexion with  the  younger  Whittingtofi s  benefactions 
may  she  10  that  the  fa})i!!y  rendered  Junmcial  assis- 
tance to  the  Crown,  and  obtained  some  equivalent. 

But  it  must  strike  any  one,  who  reflects  for  an 
instant,  as  a  strange  caprice  of  fortune  thcU  in  the 
commonly  accepted  cucounts  of  lVhiliin^lo7t  we  hear 
of  7tiany  things  which  he  never  did,  with  an  altogether 
false  conception  of  his  origin^  and,  granted  ike  pre- 
mises that  he  rose  from  a  very  low  station  to  power 
and  riches,  arc  left  very  unperjcclly  injonued  of  his 
philanthropic  munifueme  and  exemplary  nobility  of 
character.  In  him  the  GUd  of  Mercers  had  and 
have  their  most  illustrious  member  and  one  of  the 
most  i?nportant  contributors  to  their  aggrandisement. 

The  earliest  allusion  to  VVhittington  in  our  litera- 
ture appears  to  be  a  story  of  a  dream  which  he  had 
after  the  foundation  of  his  college,  and  which  is 
preserved  in  a  jest-book  of  1526.  It  is  not  worth 
repeating,  and  down  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
when  Stow  published  his  Survey  and  Annals, 
nothing  beyond  a  vague  legendary  impression  of 
the  man  prevailed  Stow  explicitly  refers  to  the 
conditions  atteyuiant  on  admission  into  the  alms- 
houses  t  and  Hey  wood  the  dramatist,  about  the  same 
time,  in  the  ''First  Part  of  Queen  £lieabeth*s 
Troubles  (1605),"  repeats  Stomas  account  almost  in 
so  many  words.  Yet  in  the  fcue  of  this  evidence  a 
play  was  produced,  in  which  t/ie  anonymous  author 
founded  his  plot  on  IVhittingtons  low  birth  and 
great  fortune^  and  down  to  the  present  instant  the 
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favourite  notion  is  tkai  which  is  fostered  by  ike  chap- 
book  and  the  pantofnime.  The  striking  aniiihesis 
was  not  to  be  lightly  surrendered. 

Let  us  see  tkai  Wkittington  constitutes  a  rare 
type  of  legend.  We  can  understand  the  super- 
structure or  incrustation  of  fable  on  the  (genuine 
histories,  such  as  they  may  be,  of  the  gods  and  heroes 
of  CMtiquity^  of  prehistoric  kings^  of  great  warriors 
in  the  age  of  chivalry,  of  early  navigators  and 
explorers,  of  students  of  literature  and  science  in 
illiterate  and  unscientific  times,  and  of  enemies  of 
the  Church  in  various  ways;  but  here  we  are 
confronted  with  a  sober  London  ^nerchant  of  the 
Plant agenct  po'iod,  for  the  leading  events  of  7uhose 
beneficetU  life  we  have  fairly  reliable  data,  and  wlwse 
memory  is  preserved  in  the  popular  mind  by  a  nur- 
sery tale,  barely  entitled  to  serious  discussion.  It  was 
the  usual  incidence  of  Eastern  romance  to  cucompHsh 
results  by  a  coup  de  main  ;  it  suited  the  drea?ny, 
despotic,  and  inert  Oriented  temperament.  The 
Arabian  inventor  would  not  have  succeeded  so  well 
if  he  had  depicted  fortunes  enquired  by  life-long 
industry  ;  and  even  we  in  the  West  cherish  this  sort 
of  imaginative  illusion,  when  it  is  brought  home  to 
us,  when  it  is  affiliated  on  a  irritable  alderman  and 
mayor  of  London,  on  some  actual  and  brecUhing 
merchant-prince,  a  practical  man  of  business,  a  bene- 
factor of  his  species.  He  must  owe  all  that  he  liad 
and  was  to  wedges  of  Barbary  gold,  earned  for  him 
by  accUl 

The  chap-book  to  w/uch  /urjc  above  referj-ed, 
and  which  has  been  employed  in  ilie  following  account, 
culopts  the  view  of  the  hero  already  laid  before  the 
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public  in  a  play  no  longer  knowny  alikougk  the  rvriter 

quotes  Fabian,  Hardin{^,  and  Stow,  and,  in  fact,  pads 
his  little  book  freely  with  nuUter  not  directly  relevant 
to  WhUtingtOH  from  the  annalists  of  London.  At 
the  same  time  Heywood^  in  a  drama  printed  in  1605, 
and  acted  earlier,  repudiates  the  fiction  as  to  IV/iit- 
lingtons  origin^  and  follows  Stow, 

Every  family  must  ham  a  beginning.  There  is  a 
possibility  thai  we  have  to  go  a  generation  back  in 
quest  of  the  poor  boy  luJio  attained  riches  and  spurs 
by  his  commercial  enterprise,  and  that  it  was  really 
Sir  William  Whillington  whose  birth  was  humble^ 
while  it  does  not  follow  thcU  the  cat  legend  might 
appertain  to  him  any  more  than  to  his  son,  the 
Whittington  of  history.  The  confusion  between  him 
and  his  father  is  rendered  more  plausible  by  the 
absence  of  the  name  of  the  latter  in  any  list  of  civic 
officers  and  proceedings.  He  may  have  been  merely 
a  prosperous^  self -raised  mercliant^ 

L 

Richard  Whittington  was  so  obscurely  bred  that 
he  could  scarce  say  who  his  parents  were;  and 
being  well-nigh  starved  in  the  country,  it  appears 
that  he  came  up  to  London,  where  he  expected  to 
meet  with  greater  charity. 

He  was  ashamed  to  beg,  and  the  thought  of 
stealing  he  abhorred;  and  during  two  days  he 
wandered  about  the  streets,  gazing  on  the  shops, 
with  next  to  nought  to  eat. 

At  length  he  waxed  so  faint,  that  he  seated 
himself  on  a  bench  beside  a  merchant's  gateway  in 
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Leadenhall  Street,  and  had  not  rested  there  long 
when  the  merchant  himself,  going  forth  for  his 

occasions  Into  the  city,  looked  on  him,  and,  not 
knowing  his  hard  case,  demanded  why  he  loitered 
there  sooner  than  busy  himself  with  earning  his 
living  in  some  lawful  vocation ;  and  he  threatened 
him  with  ihc  stocks  or  the  whipping-post. 

But  Whittington  made  legs  to  his  worship,  and 
shewed  how  it  stood  with  him,  saying  that  there 
was  no  employment,  how  mean  and  poor  soever, 
that  he  would  not  take,  if  it  should  offer.  The 
merchant,  thereupon  eyeing  him  more  favourably, 
called  to  one  of  his  servants,  and  desired  him  to 
give  the  youth  victual  such  as  the  house  afforded, 
and  on  his  return  he  would  have  further  speech  with 
him.    And  the  servant  did  so. 

While  the  merchant,  then,  was  absent  at  the 
exchange  in  Lombard  Street,  Whittington  sat  by 
the  fire  in  the  kitchen  to  warm  himself  (for  it  was 
the  winter  season),  and  plenty  of  good  food  being 
presently  brought,  he  fed  like  a  farmer,  and  the 
colour  returned  into  his  cheeks ;  so  that  when  the 
merchant's  daughter,  learning  that  a  new  visitor  had 
arrived,  came  into  the  place  where  he  was,  she  was 
greatly  taken  by  his  fair  looks  and  by  his  honest 
answers  to  the  questions  she  put  to  him  concerning 
the  country  whence  he  had  travelled  up. 

The  dinner  hour  arrived,  and  Master  Fitzwarren 
(for  this  was  the  merchant's  name)  brought  home 
one  or  two  friends  to  partake  of  his  good  cheer ; 
and  the  servants'  table  was  also  set  out,  at  which 
Whittington  was  prayed  to  sit,  albeit  he  had  so 
newly  broken  his  fast;  for  all  liked  his  company 
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well,  some  being  pleased  with  his  country  speech, 
and  others  entertained  by  his  simplicity. 

II. 

Now  when  Master  Fitzwarren's  guests  had  de- 
parted, and  he  and  his  daughter  remained  alone,  she 

comnicndcd  his  charity  in  that  he  had  befriended 
the  poor  fellow  that  now  sat  in  the  kitchen.  To 
whom :  God-a-mercy  1  daughter,"  quoth  he,  "  right 
glad  am  I  that  thou  hast  remembered  me  thereof: 
for  I  commanded  my  servants  to  care  for  him,  and 
I  marvel  if  they  have  so  done." 

His  daughter  answered  and  said:  Father,  I 
even  bad  them  let  him  stay  dinner,  nor  dismiss 
him»  till  you  could  have  conference  with  him." 

Master  Fitzwarren  rose,  and  with  his  daughter 
passed  into  the  iiall,  where  they  called  Whittington 
to  them.  Whose  address  was  so  lowly  and  modest, 
that  he  enlisted  in  his  favour  that  gende  lady,  the 
merchant's  daughter  ;  and  in  the  end  he  was  admitted 
into  the  household  to  do  what  labour  was  enjoined 
to  him,  and  to  have  bed  and  board,  and  clothing. 

Wages  he  had  as  yet  none ;  yet  with  a  penny,  that 
some  kind  man  gave  him  for  a  service,  he  bought 
a  young  cat,  which  he  made  his  companion ;  and  it 
had  the  leaving  of  his  plate,  and  slept  in  the  same 
garret  with  its  master. 

The  merchant  was  accustomed  from  time  to  time 
to  adventure  ships  upon  the  sea  to  distant  lands 
with  merchandize  and  goods ;  and  it  entered  into 
his  practice  (for  he  was  a  generous  man)  to  suffer 
all  his  household  and  servants  to  put  in  somewhat ; 
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and  now  it  was  the  case  that  a  ship  was  in  course 
of  fitting  out  for  a  long  voyage,  and  all  had  license 

to  join  to  their  power. 

Only  VVhittington,  albeit  Master  Fitzwarren  gave 
him  leave,  had  nought  to  send  ;  and  when  his  kind 
mistress,  the  merchant's  daughter,  made  offer  to 
lend  him  money  out  of  her  purse,  her  father  reph'ed, 
saying  that  each  must  give  out  of  his  own  proper 
chattels.  So  he  prayed  Whittington  to  consider 
well  if  he  had  anything  his  very  own  which  he 
might  put  to  hazard,  for  the  Unicorn  was  lying  at 
Blackwall,  and  was  ready  to  set  sail. 

Whittington  could  only  offer  his  cat,  and  loth 
enough  he  was  to  part  with  so  dear  a  playmate  ; 
yet,  because  he  was  urged,  he  let  it  go,  and  right 
glad  the  captain  was  of  it,  for  it  destroyed  the  rats 
and  mice  wherewith  the  ship  abounded,  and  which 
damaged  the  cargo  and  other  commodities. 

III. 

Meanwhile,  it  happened  that  Whittington  and  the 

kitcheninaid  at  Master  Fitzwarren's  proved  no  good 
friends,  and  she  so  evil-intreated  him,  because  he 
was  too  honest  to  plunder,  that  at  last  he  could  bear 
his  life  no  longer,  and,  gathering  up  the  few  clothes 
he  had,  ran  away.  He  ran  toward  Bun-Hill,  and 
it  being  All  Hallows  Day,  the  bells  of  Bow  Church 
began  to  ring,  and  they  were,  as  it  seemed  to  him, 
tuned  to  this  ditty : 

*'  Turn  again,  Whittington, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  : 
Turn  again,  Whittington, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London!" 
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This  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind,  and 
because  it  was  so  early,  that  he  might  return  ere 
the  family  had  risen,  he  resolved  to  go  back,  and 
found  everything  as  he  had  left  it,  and  none  cog- 
nizant of  his  departure  and  flight. 

Let  us  leave  Whittiiigton,  who  grew  to  be  beloved 
of  all,  save  the  shrewd  kitchen-wench,  and  speak 
of  what  befell  the  Umcarn^  which,  driven  by  con- 
trary winds,  was  enforced  to  land  on  the  shores 
of  Barbary,  where  no  Englishman  had  ever  traded 
before;  and  the  Moors,  when  they  perceived  such 
an  unwonted  sight,  hastened  down  in  great  numbers* 
and  bought  all  the  rich  goods  which  Master  Fitz- 
warren  had  despatched  by  his  factor  ;  and  the  king 
of  that  country,  when  he  imderstood  the  matter, 
sent  for  the  Englishmen,  and  likewise  purchased 
from  them»  and  bad  them  to  a  great  feast 

The  custom  was  among  this  people,  which  were 
not  Christians,  but  heathens,  worshipping  Mahomet, 
to  sit  at  meat,  not  round  a  table  as  our  use  is,  but 
on  a  carpet,  like  tailors  on  a  shop-board ;  and  when 
the  viands  were  spread,  and  all  were  {prepared  to 
partake  of  the  good  cheer,  a  swarm  of  rats  and  mice 
settled  upon  the  dishes  and  consumed  everything, 
to  the  meat  on  the  trenchers  of  the  king  and  the 
queen. 

This  spectacle  annoyed  the  Englishmen,  and  the 
king  to  their  asking  replied  that  he  would  gladly 
give  half  the  revenues  of  his  dominion,  if  he  might 
be  quit  of  this  terrible  visitation,  since  he  could  not 
lay  down  his  head  on  his  pillow  at  night,  unless  a 
watch  were  set  to  guard  him  from  destruction. 

The  factor  thereupon  made  known  to  the  king 
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that,  it  being  so,  they  had  a  strange  beast  on  board 

their  ship  which  would  speedily  rid  the  kingdom  of 
this  plague  ;  and  his  grace  said  that  he  would  lade 
the  vessel  with  gold,  silver,  and  pearls  to  have  so 
rare  a  treasure.  The  Englishmen  doubted  if  they 
might  spare  the  beast  from  the  ship,  for  that,  while 
they  slept,  it  kept  the  vermin  from  their  merchandize 
and  their  diet. 

All  the  more  the  king  desired  to  see  and  possess 
such  a  blessing ;  and  at  last  the  Englishmen  went 
and  fetched  the  cat,  which,  when  the  dishes  that 
had  been  devoured  were  renewed,  and  the  rats  and 
mice  ^ain  made  their  entrance,  no  sooner  shewed 
itself,  and  seized  on  such  as  were  nighest,  but  they 
all  fled,  and  were  seen  no  more. 

Greatly  the  king  and  the  nobility  rejoiced  when 
they  had  witnessed  this  sport,  and  vowed  that  the 
hunting  of  the  lion  was  not  comparable  with  it ;  and 
because  the  cat  looked  to  have  kittens,  which  would 
in  short  time  people  the  whole  realm,  the  king  made 
it  so,  that  the  price  of  the  cat  by  far  exceeded  all 
the  other  lading  of  the  ship. 

When  they  had  set  sail  from  Barbary,  and  safely 
arrived  at  Hlcickwall  once  again,  Master  Fitzwarren, 
when  he  learned  what  fortune  poor  Whittington  had 
met  widialt  sent  for  him  when  he  was  scouring  the 
pots  in  the  kitchen  ;  and  whereas  he  at  first  excused 
himself,  saying  that  his  shoes  were  soiled,  and  the 
floor  of  the  parlour  but  newly  rubbed,  to  the  repeated 
calls  of  the  merchant  he  in  the  end  answered,  and 
presented  himself  before  Master  Fitzwarren,  with 
whom  were  his  daughlcr,  die  facior  of  the  ship,  and 
her  pilot. 
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Whereupon  to  Whittington  making  humble  obei- 
sance as  before,  the  good  merchant  spake  graciously 
and  heartily,  saluting  him  by  the  title  of  Master 
Whittington ;  and  he  caused  chairs  to  be  brought, 
and  placed  Master  Whittington  by  his  side.  But 
he,  moved  by  this  strange  exaltation,  wept,  and 
asked  the  meaning  thereof.  To  whom  his  master 
repiiedp  that  he  was  now  a  better  and  richer  man 
than  himself,  and  exhibited  to  him  the  prodigious 
wealth  that  he  had  gotten  through  his  cat  in  such 
unlooked  for  sort. 

IV. 

Master  Whittington  bestowed  of  his  exceeding 
great  substance  on  the  factor,  and  all  others  that 
had  shown  him  courtesy ;  and  when  he  was  sump- 
tuously clothed,  and  went  in  all  things  like  a  gentle- 
man, the  rchant  s  daughter,  that  before  had  pitied 
him,  began  to  cast  an  eye  u[)on  him,  as  upon  one 
whom  she  would  fain  have  for  a  suitor,  and  to  her 
father's  singular  content,  who  designed  a  match 
betwixt  these  two. 

Now  it  was  not  long  ere  Master  Whittington 
sought  that  lady,  his  kind  mistress  when  he  was 
poor  and  hungry,  in  marriage;  and  Master  Fitz* 
warren  spared  no  cost  at  the  wedding,  whereto 
were  bidden  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  all 
the  chief  merchants  of  the  city  of  London,  and 
shortly  after  he  was  pricked  for  sheriff,  and  acquitted 
himself  in  that  office  with  infinite  credit. 

At  length,  thiat  the  words  which  the  hells  of  Bow 
Church  had  rung  out  might  be  fulfilled,  in  the  one 
and  twentieth  year  of  king  Richard  the  Second, 
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Master  Whittington  was  chosen  mayor,  and  was 

knighted  by  the  king's  grace.  During  the  term 
of  whose  mayoralty  there  arose  great  discord  and 
trouble  in  England,  and  grievous  pride  and  riotous 
excess  in  living  by  reason,  as  it  was  deemed,  of  the 
singular  growth  of  commerce  with  foreign  countries 
through  Sir  Richard  Whittington  and  other  mer- 
chants his  very  fhaids  encouraging  strange  new 
fashions  and  vain  wantonness  in  diet 

Which  Sir  Richard  Whittington  was  four  times 
mayor  of  London,  and  as  In  his  life  he  founded 
divers  noble  charities  in  remembrance  of  the  grati- 
tude that  he  owed  to  Almighty  God  for  having 
raised  him,  so  mean  a  creature,  to  so  great  a  fortune 
and  dignity,  so  his  executors  by  his  ordinance  after 
his  death  continued  that  good  work  for  the  souls* 
health  of  the  said  Sir  Richard  and  dame  Alice  his 
wife. 
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\The  preseyit  is  a  north  country  story,  ajid  seems 
to  have  a  certain  measure  of  support  from  tradition^ 
though  the  exact  period  when  the  hero  flourished  is 
mi  at  present  to  be  ascertained.  We  fend  the  subject 
popular  enough  to  induce  an  Elizabethan  theatrical 
manager  to  accept  and produce  a  play  embodying  the 
icUct  and  this  performance  was  repeatedly  placed 
upon  the  stage  about  1594.  The  drama  was  printed 
1599*  probably  founded  in  part  on  the 

prose  fiction,  of  which  numerous  editions  must  have 
appeared pnor  to  the  date  of  any  now  extant ;  but  at 
the  same  time,  as  a  comparison  will  establish,  the 
playwright  has  by  no  means  impHcitly  followed  the 
thread  of  the  narrative,  as  here  given,  and  even 
plcues  the  events  in  the  reign  of  one  of  the  Edwards, 

There  is  almost  to  a  certainty  no  authority  or  pre" 
ienee  whcUever  for  assigning  the  Pinner  or  Pound- 
Keeper  of  Wakefield  to  the  same  epoch  as  Robin 
Hood.  The  two  celebrities  were  perhaps  fellow 
townsmen,  but  doubtless  at  a  considerable  interval, 
and  the  social  grade  of  Robin  and  his  political  par- 
tieanship  have  conferred  on  him  a  more  catholic  and 
enduring  fame  than  that  of  the  jolly  Finder,  who, 
reduced  to  his  historical  dimensions,  was  little  more 
than  a  lusty  Yorkshire  worthy  of  the  fifteenth  or 

A.  L,  EE 
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sixteenth  century^  wholly  irresponsible  for  many  of 
the  achievements  with  tvhich  /le  is  credited  by  his 
biographers  and  the  playwright. 

The  "  History  of  George  ^  Green  *'  m,  we  fear,  no 
i7tore  than  an  entertaining  medley,  or  hotch-potch,  in 
which  chronology  and  truth  are  pitilessly  immolated 
at  the  shrine  of  the  book-vending  Moloch.  We  hatfe 
to  resign  ourselves  to  the  task  of  presenting  the  series 
oj  adu  ntures  much  as  th^y  are  related,  but  with  a 
four-lined  caution  to  all  whmn  it  may  concern  tfiat 
they  must  take  the  account  for  what  it  is  worth,  its 
uncritical  and  heterogeneous  character  forming  a 
common  incidence  of  such  compilations,  wlun  readers 
knew  little  of  remote  persons  and  events,  and  tlie 
literary  fraternity  was  not  much  better  informecL 

The  romance,  besides  being  unfaithful  to  history^ 
is  so  confused  and  inconsequential  in  its  arrange- 
ment, that  it  has  been  found  an  unusually  difficult 
and  irksome  task  to  throw  the  incidents  into  an 
intelligible  farm  and  order. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  its  main  curiosity  may  be  as 
a  sample  of  the  facility  with  which,  given  a  central 
figure,  t/ie  remorseless  author  overturned  all  the  uni- 
tiesfor  the  momentary  effect,  just  as  '^Ivanhoe "  on  the 
modem  stage  is  an  illiiercUe  jungle  of  incongruous 
elements  ;  indeed  the  discursive  story  of  the  Pinder 
in  its  original  shape  is  the  prototype  of  our  historical 
novel  with  its  equcU  disregard  of  documents  and 
matter  of  fact,"] 

1. 

In  the  days  of  King  Henry  the  Second,  when 
England  was  torn  by  intestine  discord»  and  families 
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were  so  divided  against  each  other,  that  father  and 
son,  and  brother  and  brother,  were  oftentimes 
opposed,  there  lived  in  the  town  of  Wakefield  one 
Geoffrey  it  Green,  a  rich  fanner,  that  in  the  wars 
was  adverse  to  the  king,  and  lost  his  inheritance ; 
and  dying,  left  one  only  son  of  tender  age,  namely, 
George  a  Green. 

This  young  fellow,  because  his  father  had  forfeited 
to  the  king  all  his  goods  and  lands,  was  brought  up 
hcirdl) ,  and  save  that  in  the  parish  school  he  learned 
to  read  and  write,  he  was  an  indifierent  scholar,  and 
more  studied  the  advancement  of  his  bodily  strength, 
which  soon  gained  him  renown  among  his  equals  and 
neighbours  thereabout.  More  especially  since  he 
began  by  giving  his  schoolmaster,  that  brooked  not 
his  high  spirit  and  insolency,  a  fall,  which  went  nigh 
to  cripple  him  ;  so  that  George  left  his  lessons  and 
broke  up  school. 

For  some  time  he  lay  idle,  nor  knew  not  what 
calling  to  choose  to  his  best  liking ;  and  whereas  a 
friend  counselled  him  to  resort  to  a  famous  astrologer 
that  dwelled  at  Halifax,  and  for  forty  pence  divined 
the  future  of  every  man,  George  sought  his  house. 
But  for  that  this  wise  man  was  then  busied  with 
discovering  who  had  done  him  an  ill  turn,  and  could 
not,  George  kept  his  money,  holding  him  no  seer 
that  could  not  attend  upon  his  own  needs. 

Nevertheless  George,  lacking  employment,  and 
growing  in  the  love  of  all  in  that  township,  was 
shortly  invited  without  any  suit  on  his  part  to  take 
the  place  of  l^ound-keeper  or  I'nidci  ;  and  albeit 
there  were  many  others  who  would  have  fain  com- 
peted with  him,  all  voices  were  for  George  by  reason 
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of  his  crying  need  of  some  livelihood  and  his  ex- 
cellent qualities. 

But  he  desired  that  merit  should  decide  the  choice 
sooner  than  favour  ;  and  when  he  proposed  that  all 
such  as  stood  for  the  pindership  should  meet  on 
Wakefield  Green  on  a  given  day  after  evensong, 
and  join  in  a  match  at  quariersiaff,  the  prize  to  the 
winner  being  the  o£tice  that  lay  vacant,  all  agreed ; 
and  when  the  time  came»  George  played  the  part 
of  champion,  and  the  rest  were  defendants. 

The  meeting  on  the  green  was  to  all  comers  : 
bakers,  butchers,  tinkers,  every  one;  and  each 
challenge  was  given  in  its  turn  to  the  music  of  the 
bagpipes*  and  a  throng  of  gendefolks  from  far  and 
near  attendt^cl  to  see  the  sport.  As  soon  as  George 
had  laid  one  low,  another  appeared  in  his  place,  like 
Hercules  and  the  hydra ;  but  when  he  had  disposed 
of  some  twenty  of  them,  and  still  appeared  as  fresh 
as  a  daisy  and  ready  for  more,  the  rest  perceived 
the  vanity  of  further  trial,  and  by  universal  consent 
the  prize  was  awarded  to  George. 

This  victory  gained  him  a  gpreat  name  over  all 
that  country,  and  made  many  a  fair  damsel  gaze 
upon  him  favourably  that  had  been  a  witness  to 
that  evening's  doings.  But  in  especial  his  prowess 
was  marked  by  the  paragon  of  beauty  in  the 
northern  parts,  Beatrice,  the  daughter  of  justice 
Grymes ;  and  the  Pinder,  that  had  long  known 
her  for  a  great  lady,  yet  far  above  him  in  reach, 
espied  her  betwixt  the  bouts  in  the  ring,  and  figured 
to  himself  that  her  smiles  and  her  glances  as  she 
looked  toward  him,  meant  no  harnx 
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11. 

Now  when  God  took  to  Himself  the  king  of 

England,  that  was  Henry  the  Second,  and  Richard 
the  First,  named  Cceur-de-Lion,  reigned  in  his  room, 
this  Richard,  going  to  the  Holy  Land  to  defend 
the  cross  and  sepulchre  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the 
heathens,  left  his  realm  in  charge  of  the  Hishop 
of  Ely.  Whose  covetousness  and  overbearing,  to- 
gether with  the  disloyalty  of  Prince  John,  the  king's 
brother*  bred  sore  discontent,  insomuch  that  under 
the  Earl  of  Kendal  a  host  gathered  itself  together 
to  defend  the  rights  of  the  people. 

This  army  consumed  much  provision  and  sub- 
stance, and  sent  into  the  shires  messengers  to 
require  subsidies  in  money  and  food  ;  and  one  Man- 
nering  came  into  the  northern  parts,  and  namely 
to  Wakelield,  to  solicit  the  bailiff  and  justices  of 
that  township  to  grant  him  under  his  commission, 
sealed  with  three  seals,  a  contribution  to  the  cause. 
He  stood  covered  before  the  bench,  as  representing 
the  Earl  of  Kendal ;  and  when  they  had  heard  the 
nature  of  his  suit,  and  hesitated  to  deny  him  or  to 
grant  him  that  he  prayed,  he  waxed  mighty  inso- 
lent, and  overawed  the  magistrates,  so  that  they 
began  to  lean  to  yielding  to  him. 

At  this  juncture  the  Pinder,  stepping  forth  from 
the  body  of  the  court,  where  the  justices  sat,  craved 
liberty  to  answer  the  earl's  messenger  in  the  behalf 
of  his  neighbours  and  townsmen  ;  and  when  they 
had  given  him  liberty,  he  at  first  demanded  by  what 
title  Mannering  stood  covered  in  that  presence,  and 
when  the  messenger  answered  not,  he  plucked  the 
bonnet  from  his  head,  and  threw  it  to  a  distance. 
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Quoth  Mannering  :  '*  How  darest  thou  offer  this 
violence  to  me,  who  come  armed  with  such  a  com- 
mission ?'* 

The  Pinder  begged  him  to  shew  that  to  him. 
Which,  the  permission  of  the  justices  granted,  he 
perused,  and  then,  as  though  he  would  have  kissed 
it  in  reverence,  tore  it,  keeping  only  the  three  seals 
wherewith  it  was  scaled.  Mannering  began  to 
Stamp  and  storm ;  but  George  took  him  by  the 
collar,  and  shook  him,  saying  that  he  would  soon 
cool  his  choleric  blood ;  whereupon  pointing  his 
dagger  at  the  messengers  breast,  he  made  him 
swallow  the  seals,  one  after  the  other,  and  then  quaff 
a  draught  of  ale  to  wash  them  well  down.  "  For," 
cried  the  Pinder,  "it  shall  never  be  said  that  a 
messenger  was  sent  by  such  great  personages  to  the 
town  of  Wakefield,  and  that  none  made  him  drink." 

Manner! n^r  perceiving  no  remedy,  and  feeling  the 
wax  tickle  his  throat,  drank  supernaculum.  "Now," 
said  George,  **  commend  me  to  thy  master  and  the 
rest,  and  make  known  to  them  that  the  Pinder  of 
Wakefield,  albeit  he  has  torn  their  commission,  has 
yet  sent  them  back  their  seab  by  their  servant" 

So  he,  departing  in  secret  ire,  went  in  quest  of 
the  Earl  of  Kendal,  whom,  with  others,  he  found 
at  the  house  of  justice  Grymes,  and  already  incensed 
by  the  flout  which  the  same  Pinder  had  offered  to 
a  spy  sent  out  to  gain  secret  information  how 
Sandon  Castle  might  be  brought  into  the  possession 
of  the  rebels. 

For  George,  happening  to  meet  with  this  spy, 
that  knew  him  not,  shewed  him  how  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  sell  corn  to  the  garrison,  and  was  well 
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known  of  them,  and  so  agreed  with  the  same  for 
a  rich  reward  to  convey  him  in  a  sack  into  the 
cast]e»  as  he  were  a  bushel  of  com ;  and  in  the 
night-time  he  should  leave  his  concealment,  and 
open  the  orates  to  the  Earl  of  KendaFs  men.  But 
when  the  spy  had  entered  the  sack,  the  Pinder 
made  it  fast  with  a  strong  cord,  and  cast  him  over 
his  shoulder,  and  took  him,  and  hoisted  him  up  on 
the  tree  before  the  castle-green,  where  the  Mus- 
graves,  who  kept  the  castle  for  the  king,  might 
easily  see  him,  with  the  scroll  on  his  breast  setting 
forth  his  treason  and  who  put  him  there. 

Which  when  Sir  William  Musgrave  and  his  son 
perceived  from  the  walls  of  the  castle,  greatly  raised 
the  Pinder  in  their  conceit 

III. 

Meanwhile,  as  George  a  Green  grew  more  and 
more  famous  throughout  all  the  north  country,  the 
fair  Beatrice,  justice  Grymes'  daughter,  who  had 
been  courted  in  vain  by  lords  and  knights,  and  had 
had  even  the  Earl  of  Kendal  among  the  suiters  for 
her  hand,  was  more  and  more  enamoured  of  him, 
and  his  exploits,  with  which  the  whole  kingdom 
began  to  ring,  kindled  in  her  breast  a  violent  desire 
to  see  him  or  to  write  to  him ;  and  the  Pinder,  on 
his  part,  waxed  melancholy  by  reason  of  his  passion 
for  that  lady,  and  the  thought  of  the  great  distance 
between  them  in  birth  and  fortune.  So,  when  it 
came  to  pass  that  George  sent  a  letter  by  his  boy 
to  Beatrice,  and  she  returned  a  gracious  answer  by 
the  same  messenger,  the  Pinder  was  a  joyful  man 
indeed. 
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Then  when  cur uu'n  other  letters  had  ^).issed  be- 
tween these  two  lovers,  and  Beatrice  was  so  straitly 
watched  by  her  father,  that  she  might  not  meet  the 
Pinder,  they  devised  a  plot,  whereby  the  Finder's 
boy,  whose  name  was  Willy,  was  admitted  to  the 
chamber  of  Beatrice  in  the  guise  of  a  sempstress' 
maid»  that  had  laces  and  the  like  to  sell.  Who, 
changing  clothes  with  the  lady,  remained  in  the 
place,  and  braved  her  father's  anger,  when  he  should 
discover  the  cheat,  while  the  other  took  flight,  and 
tarried  not  till  she  came  to  the  spot  appointed  for 
the  meeting  with  George. 

It  happened  about  this  time  that  Maid  Marian, 
that  was  the  Lord  Fitzwalter's  daughter,  and  so- 
journed with  Robin  Hood  beneath  the  broad  shade 
in  king  Richard's  forest  of  Sherwood,  grew  pen- 
sive and  dejected,  and  so  strangely  bare  herself  that 
Robin,  who  was  in  very  truth  the  noble  Robert, 
the  banished  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  deemed  it  in  his 
secret  thought  to  be  for  that  this  fair  may  was  im- 
portuned by  Prince  John,  the  king's  own  brother, 
to  hearken  to  his  love.  But  when  he  asked  her, 
she  said  Nay,  but  that  it  was  because  the  fame  of 
George  k  Green  for  valour  and  Beatrice  his  para- 
mour for  beauty  threatened  to  outshine  theirs ;  and 
she  had  a  sore  longing  ihat  she  might  accompany 
him  to  Wakefield  town,  and  challenge  those  two 
to  a  trial,  so  that  it  might  be  known  and  allowed  of 
all  which  was  the  valianter,  he  Robin  or  Geoige 
k  Green,  and  the  fairer,  she  Marian  or  George's 
Beatrice. 

To  whom  Robin  yielded  compliance,  and  he,  with 
Little  John,  Scathlock,  and  the  Friar,  set  out  accor- 
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dingly,  in  company  with  Marian ;  and  their  other 
weapons  those  outlaws  left  behind,  and  carried  only 
their  quarter-staves  on  their  necks,  as  the  custom 
of  the  country  was  ;  and  they  drew  not  breath  until 
they  came  to  the  cornfields  that  nc  iglibour  upon 
Wakefield,  and  crossed  them,  bearing  down  the 
corn.  Whom  the  Pinder,  that  was  abroad  there- 
about with  his  Beatrice,  shortly  noting,  sharply 
accosted,  as  one  who  was  privileged  by  his  oflice 
to  warn  trespassers  in  the  growing  season.  But 
who  the  strangers  were,  he  yet  knew  not,  for  they 
had  not  their  bows,  nor  wore  their  forest  livery. 

Beatrice  intreated  him  not  to  be  over-bold,  since 
there  were  four  to  one  ;  but  George,  seeing  such 
wrong  done,  was  not  to  be  held  back,  and  taking 
his  staff  from  his  shoulder,  barred  their  way,  de- 
manding recompense.  The  strangers  answered  and 
said,  that  the  satisfaction  was  for  him  to  seek. 
"  Marry,  sirs,  and  so  it  shall  be,"  quoth  the  Finder  ; 
"  and  as  you  are  true  men,  come  not  upon  me  all 
at  a  time." 

It  was  a  sorry  spectacle  for  those  two  virgins  to 
view,  when  the  lusty  Finder  engaged  one  by  one 
Robin  and  his  merry  men.  Scathlock  and  Little 
John  he  soon  laid  at  his  feet  The  Friar  approached, 
and  poised  his  staff  by  way  of  entrance.  "  O," 
cried  George,  "  I  must  refuse  nothing  to  the 
Church,"  and  placed  him  where  his  two  comrades 
were. 

Then  began  die  fiercest  part  of  the  fray  ;  for  the 
Finder  and  Robin  set  at  each  other  like  lions,  and 
Marian  made  no  doubt  that  George  had  at  last 
found  his  match.    But  the  Finder  proved  too  much 
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even  for  him  :  and  he  had  to  beg  him,  after  such  a 
bout  as  had  rarely  been  witnessed  in  these  parts,  to 
hold  his  hand,  and  then  discovered  who  he  wa& 

To  whom  the  victorious  Pinder  courteously  ad- 
dressed himself,  saying  that,  after  king  Richard,  he 
was  the  man  whom  he  most  honoured ;  and  he 
craved  pardon  of  Maid  Marian,  praying  Beatrice 
to  do  likewise ;  and  those  two  comely  mays  em- 
braced and  kissed  each  other,  Marian  declaring 
Beatrice  to  be  the  glory  of  the  northern  parts. 

IV, 

While  these  events  were  taking  place,  king 
Richard,  having  left  the  Holy  Land,  returned  to  his 
own  kingdom,  and  sorely  grieved  to  learn  what 
tumults  and  rebellions  and  great  abuses  had  been 
committed  during  his  absence.  But  it  was  a  mighty 
solace  to  his  grace  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  the 
Musgraves  the  arch-rebel  Armstrong,  and  anon  by 
the  hands  of  justice  Grymes  the  Eari  of  Kendal, 
Lord  Bonville,  and  Sir  Nicholas  Mannering,  who 
were  brought  before  him,  and  delivered  as  prisoners, 
in  the  name  of  George  k  Green,  that  by  stratagem 
had  newly  taken  the  same.  And  by  cause  that  the 
Earl  of  Kendal  had  been  encouraged  in  his  dis- 
loyalty by  a  prophecy  that  the  king  would  one  day 
vail  his  bonnet  to  him  in  the  city  of  London,  Richard 
uncovered  himself  before  him  in  mockery  thereof, 
and  Slid  unto  him,  "My  lord,  you  are  welcome  to 
London." 

The  king's  grace,  hearing  the  fame  of  Geotge  k 
Green  so  widely  and  loudly  bruited,  resolved,  so 
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soon  as  his  af&irs  afforded  him  leisure,  to  make  a 
prepress  into  the  north  country  with  the  Earl  of 

Leicester  and  with  Musgrave,  disguised  as  pl  iin 
yeomen  ;  and  it  chanced  that  they  arrived  at  the  good 
town  of  Bradford  on  Trail-stafT  day,  when  the  sturdy 
shoemakers  are  licensed  by  ancient  use  to  come  out, 
and  make  all  comers  vail  their  qLicLrierstavcs.  Now, 
when  those  three  seeming  yeomen  carried  their 
staves  on  their  necks,  as  not  knowing  the  custom, 
certain  shoemakers  rudely  beat  them  to  the  ground ; 
and  to  the  yeomen  demanding  why  this  was  done, 
they  replied  that  they  had  had  the  right  time  out 
of  mind,  and  that  it  was  to  them  and  their  heirs  for 
ever. 

Wherefore  one  of  the  three  that  was  the  king 

axed  them  where  was  their  patent.  "  We  have 
none,"  quoth  they,  "  nor  want  it ;  for  staff-end-law 
suffices  us.'*  And  the  yeomen,  because  they  feared 
discovery,  trailed  their  staves,  to  avoid  a  fray.  But 
Rubin  Hood  and  Maid  Marian,  and  George  k  Green 
and  Beatrice,  and  the  rest,  coming  up,  and  the  shoe- 
makers summoning  them  in  like  fashion,  that  was 
a  different  matter,  for  Robin  and  George  and  their 
men  set  upon  the  shoemakers,  and  the  whole  town 
was  shortly  astir ;  but  the  shoemakers  reckoned 
without  their  host,  and  were  fain  to  cry  mercy,  saying 
that  they  felt  it  to  be  no  dishonour  or  disparage- 
ment to  be  beaten  by  such  renowned  men  as  Robin 
and  the  Pinder. 

Then  followed  the  drinking  and  plcd^ring  of  healths, 
and  the  first  was  to  good  king  Richard,  and  George 
gave  it,  and  Robin,  as  the  next  best  man  in  the 
company,  pledged  it ;  and  the  bowl  was  then  passed 
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round  to  the  shoemakers.    Only  the  three  yeomen 

that  trailed  their  staves  were  excepted  out  of  it,  by 
reason  that  they  were,  quoth  George,  unworthy  to 
drink  to  so  brave  a  king.  The  second  health  was 
to  Robin,  and  the  third  was  to  have  been  to  George, 
when  the  three  yeomen,  casting  aside  their  disguise, 
stepped  forward,  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester  craved 
leave  to  let  king  Richard  follow  next  in  order. 

Hereupon  all  fell  on  their  knees ;  but  the  king 
raised  them  by  turn,  and  first  to  Robin  he  said : 
"Rise,  Robert  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  I  restore  thee 
thy  lands,  wrongfully  taken  from  thee  by  my  brother 
and  my  lieutenant  the  bishop  of  Ely,  and  bestow  on 
thee  the  hand  of  thy  Matilda,  the  lord  Fitzwalter's 
daughter." 

Next  his  grace  called  for  George  k  Green,  and 
after  that  he  had  lustily  commended  his  loyalty  and 
prowess,  desired  him  to  kneel,  that  he  might  make 

him  knight.  But  George  humbly  prayed  that  he 
might  be  suffered  to  remain,  as  his  father  had  been 
before  him,  a  yeoman  ;  and  then  the  king,  assenting, 
gave  him  in  requital  of  his  worthy  services  to  the 
crown  of  England  the  moiety  of  his  royal  right  in 
the  good  town  of  Kendal  and  all  his  title  in  chief 
to  the  good  town  of  Bradford,  to  stand,  he  and  his 
heirs,  in  the  place  of  the  king  for  ever. 

Unto  whom  anon,  as  these  passages  were  so 
happily  proceeding,  came  justice  Grymcs,  to  cast 
himself  at  his  prince's  feet,  and  beg  worthy  punish- 
ment for  him  that  had  stolen  his  daughter,  and  left  a 
boy  in  her  room.  But  when  he  understood  what  the 
king's  pleasure  was  in  respect  of  George  k  Green, 
the  justice  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded,  and  to 
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offer  no  hindcrancc  to  the  marriage  of  Beatrice  his 
heiress  to  the  Pinder  of  Wakefield,  whom  Richard 
of  the  Lion  Heart  had  so  enriched,  that  h^  might 
forsake  his  office,  and  who  had  generously  refused 
to  be  higher  in  dignity  than  his  father  Geoffrey  k 
Green,  albeit  in  wealth  and  in  authority  he  became 
by  royal  bounty  one  of  the  greatest  lords  in  his 
own  country. 
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ITAis  tale  appears  to  be  destitute  of  any  hidden 
morale  and^  so  far  as  is  at  present  discoverable^  is  of 

no  great  antiquity,  an  edition  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury being  the  earliest  which  has  been  seen,  and  no 
references  to  it  occurring  in  earlier  books.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  piece  of  pleasant  melodramatic  extravagance^ 
of  which  the  gen  tie  reader  is  invited  to  credit  just  as 
rrnuh  as  he  thinks  fit.  The  narrative  opens  by  lay- 
ing the  adventures  in  a  fairly  remote  era,  and  pre- 
serves cm  unvarying  uniformity  in  bringing  Tom 
triumphant  out  of  every  exploit.  The  hint  for  this 
kind  of  romantic  hyberbole  came  to  us  from  Germany 
through  French  channels,  the  language  and  literature 
of  the  Fatherland  being  very  sparingly  studied  and 
understood  in  England  dawn  to  comparatively  recent 
days. 

All  these  fiarrations  of  prodigious  bodily  prowess 
appear  to  be  recoUutians,  as  it  were,  of  the  myth  of 
the  Grecian  Heracles,     They  had  become  common 

and  popular  in  early  foreign  literature^  and  had 
grown  to  the  pitch  of  burlesque  extravagance  ivlwn 
Cervantes  ridiculed  them  in  his  **  Quixote.**  **jF/icha* 
thrift "  is  a  product  more  germane  to  the  British  soil. 

The  incident  ioix'urd  the  close,  ivhcre  ihc  giant 
lands  in  England,  mounted  on  a  dragon,  and  with  a 
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reiinue  of  bears  and  lions^  reads  like  some  confused 
or  figurative  account  of  an  early  invasion  defeated 
and  crushed.  The  details  are  too  scanty  to  enable 
us  to  judge;  but  the  localization  of  the  tale  in  the 
Fen  coiuit)'y  may  render  it  worth  nicntioning  that 
that  was  one  of  the  last  Saxon  strongholds  after 
the  Norman  Conquest^  and  forms  the  theatre  of 
many  of  the  daring  exploits  of  ffereward  the  son  of 
Leofric  and  Godiva. 

Of  course  the  selection  of  a  scene  or  site  in  tliese 
cases  is  apt  to  be  arHtrary^  Even  the  legend  of  Jack 
the  Giant-killer,  which  is  usually  associated  with 
Cornwall,  is  made  ui  l/ic  earliest  known  copy  a 
north-country  story ^  carryings  periiaps^  in  either  con- 
tingency the  political  and  social  moral  which  the 
present  writer  has  pointed  out  in  his  Studies  in 
Jocular  LUercUurey^ 

I. 

In  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror  there  lived 
in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  in  Cambridgeshire,  an  honest 
labourer,  named  Thomas  Hickathrift.  He  was  a 
stout  fellow,  and  could  in  a  day  do  the  work  of  two 
ordinary  men. 

As  he  had  an  only  son,  he  called  him  after  him- 
self, and  sent  him  to  school.  But  Tom  would  learn 
nothing.  God  called  the  old  man  aside,  and  his 
widow  tried  hard  to  maintain  her  boy  ;  but  his  chief 
delight  was  to  sit  in  the  chimney-comer,  and  he  ate 
as  much  as  five  grown  up  men.  At  ten  years  old 
he  was  six  feet  high,  and  three  feet  acruss,  with  a 
hand  like  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  and  everything  else 
proportionable.. 
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Tom's  mother,  being  so  poor,  begged  of  a  rich 
farmer,  her  near  neighbour,  a  truss  of  straw,  to  help 

her  somewhat  in  her  housekeeping,  and  when  the 
farmer  said  she  might  take  what  she  would,  she, 
returning  home,  begged  her  son  to  fetch  it,  since 
she  had  leave  gotten.  But  he  said  to  her  nay, 
unless  she  first  should  borrow  him  a  cart  rope. 
Which  to  humour  him  she  accordingly  did. 

He  thereupon  repaired  to  the  farm,  and  found  the 
fanner  and  two  men  threshing.  The  farmer  bad 
him  help  himself. 

Tom  laid  down  the  rope,  and  began  to  pile  up 
the  straw  upon  it,  till  he  had  got  together  by  com- 
putation about  2,000  lbs.  weight ;  and  they  jeered 
him  which  saw  him  so  do,  and  said  what  a  fool  was 
he,  whereas  he  could  not  carry  the  tiihc  thereof 
home.  But  Tom  tied  up  the  straw,  and  threw  it 
over  his  shoulder  as  if  it  had  been  an  hundred- 
weight, to  the  great  admiration  of  all. 

Now,  as  his  singular  strength  began  to  be  known, 
and  his  mother  was  a  poor  woman,  every  one  de- 
clared it  to  be  a  shame  that  he  should  stay  idle  at 
home  when  there  was  plenty  for  such  a  hand  to  do ; 
and  Tom  was  sought  by  all  around  by  reason  of  the 
speed  with  which  he  despatched  the  tasks  that  were 
appointed  him.  For  when  a  man  came  to  him,  and 
asked  him  to  bring  a  tree  home  for  him,  and  Tom 
and  four  others  went  after  it,  his  companions  essayed 
to  draw  the  tree  into  the  cart  by  pulleys,  and  could 
not  stir  it ;  but  Tom  lifted  the  tree  up,  laid  it  on 
end,  and  put  it  into  the  cart 

"  There,"  quoth  he,  "  see  what  a  man  can  do ! " 

"  Marry  ! "  they  replied,  "  that  is  true  enough." 
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And  as  they  returned  through  the  forest,  they 

met  a  woodman,  of  whom  Tom  begged  a  stick  to 
light  his  mother's  fire ;  and  when  he  had  leave,  he 
took  a  tree  larger  than  that  in  the  cart,  and  marched 
home  with  it  on  his  shoulder  faster  than  the  six 
horses  could  bring  the  other. 

Yet,  albeit  Tom  was  so  strong,  that  his  strength 
equalled  that  of  twenty  common  men,  he  was  very 
gentle  and  tractable,  and  loved  young  company ;  and 
he  took  pleasure  in  going  to  fairs  and  the  like  to 
see  sports  and  diversions. 

Upon  a  time  he  went  to  a  wake,  where  many 
youi^  men  were  met  together,  to  wrestle,  play  with 
cudgels,  throw  the  hammer,  and  other  pastimes  ;  and 
Tom  watched  those  that  threw  the  hammer  a  certain 
while,  till  he  came  forward,  and  asked  if  he  might 
try  his  skill.  Then  he  told  them  to  stand  aside,  and 
he  would  see  how  far  he  could  send  it ;  whereat 
some  mocked  him,  as  he  was  not  known  for  a 
player.  But  he  raised  it  to  feel  the  weight  thereof, 
and  then  hurled  it  into  a  river  five  or  six  furlongs 
away,  to  their  utter  amazement 

He  presently  after  joined  the  wresders ;  and 
though  in  very  truth  he  knew  nought  of  that 
science,  he  threw  all  by  turn,  some  over  his  head, 
and  others  to  a  distance,  yet  as  gently  as  he  might ; 
and  at  last  none  would  enter  the  ring  with  him, 
deeming  that  he  was  some  spirit. 


II. 

It  happened  that  a  brewer  of  Lynn,  wanting  a 
servant  to  carry  beer  to  the  Marsh  and  tu  VV  ibbeach, 
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and  hearing  such  a  report  of  Tom,  sent  for  him,  and 
hired  him,  fitting  him  out  with  a  new  suit  of  clothes 
from  top  to  toe. 

Tom  proved  a  good  and  faithful  servant,  and  did 
more  work  in  a  day  than  any  other  in  three ;  and 
the  brewer  shortly  made  him  his  chief  helper,  and 
trusted  him  to  go  alone  with  the  beer-cart.  But 
he  warned  him  from  the  beginning  which  road  he 
should  take  to  Wisbeach,  since  a  monstrous  giant 
kept  part  of  the  Marsh  in  those  days,  and  made  the 
other  road,  albeit  the  shorter,  exceeding  perilous  to 
travellers  and  other. 

Tom,  however,  was  in  mighty  good  case  with  the 
plenty  of  food  and  strong  ale  that  he  gat  from  the 
brewer,  and  after  a  while  he  waxed  impatient  of  the 
longer  way,  and  privily  resolved  to  go  by  the  shorter 
at  all  hazards. 

When  he  arrived  at  a  certain  point  in  the  journey, 
he  flang  open  a  gate,  which  led  through  the  Marsh 

in  the  ncighbuurhood  of  the  giant  s  cave  ,  and  the 
giant,  espying  Tom  mounted  on  his  cart,  cried  out 
to  him  with  a  mighty  great  voice,  like  a  lion,  to 
know  by  what  authority  he  came  through  his  land, 
and  he  pointed  to  the  row  of  heads  that  hung  from 
the  trees,  saying  that  his  should  shortly  hang  higher 
than  the  rest. 

But  Tom  dehed  him ;  and  while  this  giant  has- 
tened to  his  cave  to  fetch  his  club,  Tom  turned  his 
cart  upside  down,  and  gat  ready  the  axle-tree  and 
wheel  for  his  sword  and  buckler. 

The  giant  was  astonished  to  see  what  Tom  had 
done,  and  said  to  him  that  he  had  a  twig  which 
would  make  short  work  of  las  axle-tree  and  wheel, 
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and  him  ;  and  indeed  his  club  was  as  thick  as  a  mili- 
post.  But  he  had  more  than  his  match  in  Tom, 
who  laid  on  him  with  his  axle-tree  till  the  giant, 
being  fat  and  unwieldy,  lost  breath,  and  Tom 
brought  him  to  the  ground.  Then,  cutting  off  his 
head,  he  entered  his  cave,  where  he  found  large 
store  of  gold  and  silver,  and  so  returned  home. 

His  master  greatly  marvelled  when  he  saw  the 
giant's  head  and  all  the  money,  and  the  whole 
country  was  overjoyed  to  be  quit  of  the  giant ;  so 
that  by  common  consent  Tom  pulled  down  the 
monster  s  dwelling,  and  built  himself  a  house  on  the 
same  spot,  with  a  park  thereabout,  and  through  the 
giant's  treasure,  which  he  kept,  he  became  rich,  and 
instead  of  being  called  Tom  was  known  thenceforth 
as  Master  Hickathrift 

III. 

When  he  had  thus  become  a  great  man,  and  his 
fame  had  grown  throughout  the  whole  land,  Master 
Hickathrift,  as  he  was  now  named,  did  not  leave 

altogether  his  old  pursuits,  but  oftentimes  diverted 
himself  with  merry  passages  and  gallant  exploits.  At 
one  time  he  met  certain  football  players,  and  when 
they  had  given  him  liberty  to  try  his  strength,  he 
kicked  the  ball  so  that  none  ever  saw  it  more  ;  and 
at  another,  when  four  highwaymen,  meeting  him 
unattended,  would  have  had  his  money,  he  slew  of 
them  two,  making  the  rest  fly,  and  took  from  them 
a  mail  wherein  were  two  hundred  pieces  of  gold. 

Only  once  Master  Hickathrift  fortuned  to  meet 
with  a  man  that  made  him  stand,  and  it  was  a  tinker 
of  that  country,  who  was  a  stout  fellow,  and  at 
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cudgel-play  expert  above  measure  ;  and  these  two 
met,  and  challenged  each  the  other ;  and  Master 
Hickathrift,  because  he  had  no  weapon  with  him, 
took  the  bar  of  a  gate  hard  by,  and  the  tinker 
had  his  quarter-staff.  But  albeit  Master  Hickathrift 
stinted  not  of  his  blows,  and  even  once  smote  his 
foe  with  such  a  mighty  stroke  that  he  reeled  and 
fell,  in  the  end  he  had  to  yield,  and  confess  that  the 
tinker  had  the  best  of  it.  Whom  Master  Hicka- 
thrift, in  no  wise  bearing  malice  toward  him,  took 
home  and  kindly  entertained;  and  they  were  fast 
friends  from  that  time  forward. 

Soon  after  a  great  rebellion  arose  in  the  Isle  of 
Ely,  wherein  2.000  persons  or  upward  were  actors, 
and  the  sheriiif  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  Master 
Hickathrift,  praying  him  of  his  counsel  and  aid, 
whom  he  had  long  known  for  a  valiant  and  loyal 
man;  and  Master  Hickathrift  undertook,  in  company 
with  the  tinker  his  brother  (for  so  he  called  him),  to 
do  what  he  could.  Accordingly  these  two  set  out, 
with  the  sheriff  as  their  guide,  and  rode  till  they 
came  where  the  rebels  were  assembled  together. 

Master  Hickathrift  demanded  why  they  troubled 
the  sheriff;  and  their  answer  was,  that  their  will  was 
their  law,  whereby  they  would  be  governed.  To 
whom  Master  Hickathrift:  "And  these  are  our 
weapons,  whereby  you  shall  be  destroyed."  And  he 
and  the  tinker  laid  about  them  with  their  clubs,  till 
they  had  killed  or  put  to  flight  the  whole  army  of 
rioters.  It  was  a  world  to  see  how  they  fought! 
The  tinker  smote  off  the  head  of  a  man  with  his 
club,  that  it  flew  fourteen  yards,  and  killed  the  chief 
leader  of  the  rising ;  and  Master  Hickathrift,  when 
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he  was  tired  of  using  his  weapon,  laid  hold  of  a 
lusty,  raw-boned  miller,  and  hit  with  him  right  and 
left,  to  the  general  wonderment  of  beholders. 

The  great  services  of  Master  Hickathrift  and  the 
tinker  were  reported  to  the  king,  who  sent  for  them, 
and  in  the  presence  of  his  nobiHty  thanked  them, 
saying  that  if  he  had  an  army  of  20,000  such,  he 
might  enact  deeds  worthy  of  Alexander ;  and  he  bad 
Master  Hickathrift  kneel,  who  rose  incontinently  Sir 
Thomas  Hickathrift,  while  to  Henry  Nonsuch  the 
tinker  was  awarded  a  pension  of  £^0  a  yean 

IV. 

His  mother  being  now  dead.  Sir  Thomas  Hicka- 
thrift turned  his  thoughts  to  marris^e»  and  wooed  a 
rich  young  widow  in  Cambridge.  It  happened  that 
a  young  spark  in  that  city  likewise  affected  her, 
and  did  all  he  could  to  outstrip  his  rival,  till  at  last 
he  met  him  by  chance,  and  challenged  him.  Sir 
Thomas  had  no  weapon,  and  the  other  with  his 
sword  counted  on  soon  despatching  him.  But  his 
adversary  parried  the  first  blow  with  his  arm,  and 
suddenly  wheeling  behind  him,  gave  him  such  a 
kick  as  carried  him  up,  as  he  had  been  a  crow,  to 
the  roof  of  a  thatched  house  by,  and  thence  into  a 
fish-pond,  from  which  he  was  dragged  by  a  shep- 
herd. Then  this  fellow  h i  red  rufihans  to  lie  in  ambush 
for  him,  and  endeavoured  to  compass  in  many  ways 
Sir  Thomas's  death ;  but  at  length  the  marriage  was 
celebrated  with  great  pomp  and  rejoicing,  and  the 
king  again  sent  for  Sir  Thomas,  who  went  up  to 
court  with  his  bride,  and  was  received  with  much 
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honour.  Whom,  for  that  a  moi^istrous  giant,  riding 
on  a  fiery  dragon,  and  accompanied  by  fierce  lions 
and  bears»  had  landed  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  and 
threatened  to  destroy  all  his  majesty's  lieges  there, 
his  majesty  made  straightway  governor  of  that 
island  ;  and  it  happened  that  Sir  Thomas  and  his 
brother  the  tinker,  whom  he  summoned  to  join  him 
in  this  emergence,  quickly  rid  the  place  of  the  said 
giant  and  all  that  came  in  his  train,  to  the  infinite 
pleasure  and  relief  of  all,  seeing  that  he  was  the 
fearfullest  that  had  ever  been  seen.  His  head  was 
like  the  root  of  an  oak  tree,  his  hair  hung  down  like 
snakes,  his  beard  resembled  rusty  wire,  and  he  had 
one  eye  in  the  middle  of  his  forehead  as  big  as  a 
barber's  basin. 

When  all  these  brave  actions  had  been  performed, 
and  the  Isle  was  free  from  danger.  Sir  Thomas 
besought  the  king  that  he  might  return  home  ;  and 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  with  his  lady  in 
great  content 
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[  IVe  have  admitted  this  as  the  concluding  item  in 
ike  series  of  anecdotes  in  which  a  royal  personage  is 
inade  to  play  a  prominent  part,  because  it  differs  in 
its  cJiaractcr  and  structure,  to  some  extent,  from  the 
others,  being  the  work  of  a  professed  and  known 
pamphleteer  of  the  reigns  of fames  /.  and  Charles 
Martin  Parker,  author  of  that  celebrated  ballctd, 
**  When  the  Kin^  enjoys  his  Ozj?l  a^auiy  Here  it  is 
a  north-country  lawyer,  who  has  robbed  a  young  man 
of  his  inheritance  in  Northumberland^  and  the  latter 
undertakes  the  journey  up  to  London  to  procure  re- 
dress. He  finds  his  majesty,  at  length,  cU  Windsor, 
playing  bowls  in  his  shirt,  obtains  his  suit,  is  feasted 
by  the  courtiers  and  made  drunk,  and  finally  returns 
with  the  royal  Utter  enjoining  the  lawyer  to  pay  him 
£100.  The  production  is  probably  a  concocted  myth  ; 
but  it  points  to  what  was  doubtless  a  not  unfrequent 
cUfuse,  and  is  entertainingly  written,^ 

There  was  a  man  who  had  had  handed  over  to  him 
from  his  father  in  Northumberland,  in  a  dale,  a  fair 

estate  in  land.  The  old  man  kept  in  his  time  a 
good  house  in  the  country,  and  staved  the  wolf  from 
the  door ;  and  it  was  the  king's  land  which  he  held, 
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and  twenty  shillings  a  year  he  paid  to  our  lord  the 
king  therefore. 

In  due  course,  then,  the  father  died*  and  the  eldest 
son  succeeded  to  him,  paying  the  same  rent.  A 
wife  and  bairns  and  an  aged  mother  had  he  to  keep 
by  his  labour;  yet  well  enough  he  might  have  thriven 
withal,  but  a  crafty  lawyer,  who  collected  the  rents 
for  our  lord  the  king,  and  who  had  a  farm  just 
adjoining  this  one,  cast  a  grudging  eye  on  the  poor 
mans  estate,  and  thought  within  himself  how  he 
might  compass  his  downfall. 

So  he  went  to  this  husbandman  on  a  time,  and 
said  to  him  :  "  Thy  lease  has  expired.  The  king 
wins  no  credit  from  such  fellows  as  thee.  Thou 
must  depart    The  world  is  before  thee." 

The  poor  man  prayed  him  to  be  good  master 
unto  him,  and  to  grant  him  a  continuance  of  his 
lease,  and  he  would  give  him  forty  shillings.  But 
the  crafty  lawyer  declared  that  not  even  forty  pounds 
would  satisfy  htm,  for  he  must  yield  up  his  farm  to 

him,  and  lie  at  his  courtesy. 

"  I  have  a  wife  and  bairns,"  said  the  poor  man ; 
'*  I  cannot  do  so.  Thou  seemest  a  good  fellow. 
Leave  me  free  in  my  land,  and  I  will  give  thee  five 

marks." 

The  lawyer  refused  to  hearken  unto  the  husband- 
man, and  threatened  to  dispossess  him  and  his  from 
their  holding;  and  the  neighbours  privily  held  coun- 
sel with  the  poor  northern  man,  and  spurred  him  on 
to  laying  his  case  before  the  king  himself. 

He  was  nearly  distracted,  and  scarce  knew  what 
to  da  But  at  last  he  asked  his  old  mother's  blessing 
on  his  knees,  and  took  leave  of  his  wife  and  bairns^ 
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and  fetched  out  his  bob-tailed  dog,  saying  unto  him, 
"And  thou  sail  gang  wf  me  to  the  king."  His 

jerkin  was  of  gray,  and  his  bonnet  was  blue;  and 
he  carried  a  good  staft  in  his  hand,  and  he  and 
his  bob-tailed  dog  forth  went  on  their  way. 

Hardly  a  mile  and  a  bit  had  he  walked  from  the 
town  when  he  met  one  of  his  neighbours,  and  begged 
of  him  how  far  it  might  be  to  the  king's  court,  for 
thitherward,  quoth  he,  he  was  bound,  as  fast  as  he 
could  hie.  The  other  said  that  he  was  sorry  for 
him ;  it  was  a  matter  of  nine  or  ten  days*  journey  to 
the  king. 

"Alack!"  cried  the  poor  husbandman,  ''had  I 
wist  it  had  been  so  far  to  him,  I  would  ne'er  have 
gone  out  of  the  town,  and  had  liever  spent  some 
silver  at  home." 

They  trudged  along,  he  and  his  dog,  and  little 
had  they  to  eat,  and  hard  was  their  lodging.  Many 
and  many  a  day  passed,  and  mile  after  mile  was  left 
behind,  ere  they  spied  the  steeples  of  churches  and 
the  house-tops  as  thick  t<^ether  as  could  be. 

*'  There  is  no  cheap  land  hereabout,"  thought  the 
husbandman. 

But  when  he  came  unto  London  city,  and  inquired 
for  the  king,  they  told  him  that  he  was  at  Whitehall. 
So  thither  accordingly  he  repaired,  and  as  he  went 
along  he  was  amazed  at  the  fine  dresses  of  the  folks 
whom  he  met  in  the  streets.  "  Good  God !  "  he 
cried,  **  if  a  man  had  a  thousand  pound,  he  might 
come  to  the  end  of  it  here." 

He  went  to  a  tavern  and  gat  his  supper,  and  then 
went  to  bed.  But  he  lay  so  long  the  next  morning, 
that  the  court  had  removed  to  Windsor. 
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**  Ye  ha*  lain  too  long,  man,'*  said  his  host.  "The 
court  is  gone  to  Windsor ;  it  is  farther  to  walk  by 
twenty  mile." 

"Curses  upon  it!*'  exclaimed  the  countryman. 
*'  I  should  ha'  known  better.  The  king  had  wind 
of  my  being  here,  and  has  gone  out  of  my  way." 

"  Tush»  tush! "  said  the  landlord,  "think  not  he 
fled  for  you.  But  make  the  best  of  your  way  to 
Windsor ;  the  king  will  pay  your  charges." 

So  to  Windsor  he  went,  with  his  staff  on  his 
shoulder  and  his  bob- tailed  dog  at  his  heel ;  and 
although  the  gates  of  the  castle  stood  wide  open,  he 
laid  on  them  with  his  staff  till  the  whole  place  echoed 
with  the  blows. 

A  porter  appeared,  and  asked  him  whether  he 
was  mad,  and  what  he  wanted. 

"  Why,  I  am  a  tenant  of  the  king,  and  must  speak 
with  him,  '  said  the  poor  northern  num. 

"  There  are  plenty  here,"  answered  him  the 
porter,  **  who  can  deliver  a  message  for  thee." 

"  There  is  not  a  knave  among  ye  to  whom  I 
will  unbosom  what  I  have  to  tell,"  quoth  the  other. 
•*  I  were  told,  ere  I  left  home,  I  should  not  get  my 
suit  for  nought ;  here's  a  penny  for  thee." 

"  Thanks,"  said  the  porter ;  "  FU  fetch  a  noble- 
man to  thee,  to  hear  what  thou  hast  to  say." 

The  porter  told  the  nobleman  that  a  clown  was  at 
the  gate  ;  no  such  strange  fellow  b  id  been  seen 
there  this  seven  year,  and  he  called  them  all  knaves 
that  the  king  kept,  and  was  exceeding  liberal  in  his 
rewards,  for  he  had  bestowed  on  him  a  whole  single 
penny,  if  he  might  be  let  in. 

The  nobleman  desired  the  porter  to  admit  the 
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Stranger ;  and  when  the  porter  returned  he  told  the 
poor  northern  man  to  leave  his  staff  behind  the 
door,  and  to  let  his  dog  lie  in  the  courtyard. 

"A  pretty  cur  thou  hast  brought  with  thee! "  said 
the  porter.  "  I'll  w^in mt,  if  the  king  see  him,  he 
will  want  to  keep  him  for  himself." 

"  rU  be  hanged,"  said  the  poor  northern  man, 
if  I  go  to  the  king  without  my  staff  and  my  dog  ; 
there  may  be  fellows  hanging  abuuL  that,  for  lack  of 
money,  will  pick  my  purse." 

Yea,"  replied  the  porter ;  I  reckon  you  should 
go  well  armed,  for  you  do  not  know  what  may 
happen." 

'*  Let  him  in  with  his  dog  and  his  staff,"  said  a 
courtier  advancing  ;  and  the  stranger  bobbed  and 
ducked,  and  thought  it  might  have  been  the  king. 
"If  ye  be  sir  king,"  quoth  he,  *'as  I  verily  trow 
ye  are,  ye* re  the  goodliest  man  that  ever  I  see.  So 
many  Jingle-jangles  about  a  fellow's  neck  1  never 
beheld  in  my  days  afore." 

The  courtier  told  him  that  he  was  not  the  king, 
though  he  had  a  fine  coat,  and  the  other  said  :  **  If 
ye  be  not  he,  help  me  to  the  speech  of  him,  and 
I'll  give  ye  a  groat'* 

The  courtier  went  to  the  king,  and  let  him  under- 
stand what  kind  of  a  man  wns  outside  and  demanded 
audience  of  him,  and  dubbed  all  rogues  or  worse 
that  were  in  the  place ;  and  the  king  desired  that  he 
should  be  admitted  with  his  staff  and  dog,  and  when 
the  game  of  bowls  was  over  which  the  king  was 
playing,  he  would  hear  what  he  had  to  say. 

So  the  courtier  fetched  the  poor  northern  man, 
who  followed  him  with  his  staff  in  his  hand,  and  his 
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bob*tailed  dog  at  his  heel,  through  all  the  courts  and 
rooms  and  ante-rooms,  and  he  wondered  why  the 

king  left  them  all  empty  instead  of  filling  them  with 
corn  and  hay,  and  he  looked  up  to  the  painted  ceil- 
ings,  and  stumbled  over  something,  and  fell  sprawl- 
ing on  the  ground. 

At  last  they  came  within  sight  of  the  alley  where 
the  king  and  his  friends  were  playing  at  bowls  ;  and 
the  king  had  taken  off  his  doublet,  and  was  in  his 
shirt,  the  weather  was  so  hot 

"  Lo,"  said  the  courtier,  "  the  king  is  yonder, 
fellow  ;  he'll  speak  with  thee  anon.'* 

"What!"  said  the  stranger,  "he  in  his  shirt? 
Why,  he  is  an  unthrift,  that  hath  spent  his  money 
and  pawned  his  coat  I  I  mislike  this  bowling,  that 
hath  undone  our  king.  Beshrew  me,  if  that  fellow 
in  yon  gay  clothes  hath  not  won  his  coin  and  his 
doublet  of  him." 

But  when  the  courtier  approached  the  king,  he 
made  obeisance  to  him,  and  the  poor  northern  man 
then  knew  that  he  was  indeed  him  whom  he  had 
sought  from  so  far ;  and  when  the  king  gave  him 
leave,  he  shewed  him  the  whole  case. 

"  Where  is  your  lease,  man  ?  "  asked  the  king. 

•*  Here  be  it,  sir,"  replied  the  poor  farmer,  "if  you 
can  read." 

"  Why,  what  if  I  cannot  f  "  returned  our  king. 

"  I  have  a  son,  seven  year  old,  who  can  read  it 
as  fast  as  thou  canst  run  on  the  highway." 

The  king  took  the  lease,  and  when  he  had  read 
it,  then  he  said  to  the  poor  northern  man  :  **  I  war- 
rant thee,  thou  haddest  not  forfeited  it,  though 
thou  hat  felled  five  ash  trees  more." 
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"  Ay,  ay,"  quoth  the  other,  "  none  of  your  war- 
rants for  me.  He  that  is  at  me  about  this  cares 
not^ht  for  your  warrants  or  mine." 

"  He  shall  have  an  injunction/'  said  the  king,  "to 

restrain  him  from  troubling  thcc,  fellow." 

**What  sort  of  a  thing  be  that.^"  asked  the 
stranger. 

"  Why,"  answered  his  grace,    it  is  a  letter  that  I 

will  cause  to  be  written  to  him." 

**  O ! "  said  the  stranger,  "keep  it  to  yourself:  I 
could  ha*  got  one  written  a  long  way  cheaper  in  my 
own  country." 

"  It  is  an  attachment,"  said  our  king,  "  till  he  pay 
thee  a  hundred  pounds,  good  fellow  ;  and  thou  canst 
call  on  all  thy  neighbours  to  take  part  with  thee." 

I  see  that  you  are  fond  of  writing,"  said  the 
stranger. 

"  I  see,"  said  our  king,  smiling,  "  that  thou  art 
hard  of  belief." 

"  Well,"  said  the  poor  northern  man,  *'  for  thy 
pains,  I  give  thee  a  shilling." 

"  I'll  have  none  of  thy  shilling,"  said  our  king. 
But  the  fellow  threw  it,  so  that  it  fell  inside  his  shirt, 
next  to  his  skin. 

"  Beshrew  thee ! "  said  our  king,  "  dost  thou  not 
see  I  am  hot  with  bowling  ?  Thy  shilling  strikes 
cold  to  me." 

Then  our  king,  when  he  wearied  a  little  of  this 
talk,  sent  for  twenty  pound,  and  said  unto  the  poor 
northern  man :  "  Here,  fellow,  is  for  thy  chaiges  up 

and  down." 

And  the  poor  northern  man  took  the  gold  won- 
deringly,  thinking  to  himself,  that  if  he  had  known 
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the  king  had  so  much,  he  would  have  kept  his 

shilling  in  his  purse. 

"Farewell,  good  fellow,"  said  our  king,  then; 

and  see  if  the  lawyer  do  not  obey  our  command, 
when  he  has  our  letter  delivered  unto  him." 

The  courtiers  gave  him  a  good  dinner,  and,  taking 
him  to  the  wine-cellar,  made  him  drunk  ;  and  when 
he  had  come  to  himself,  away  he  started  on  his 
journey  home,  staff  in  hand,  his  dog  and  he 

The  lawyer  met  him  in  the  street  on  the  Monday 
morning  after  his  return,  and  cried,  "  Well,  you  are 
a  stranger  indeed  ! "  And  then  he  told  him  where 
he  had  been,  and  the  lawyer  asked  him  why  they 
could  not  have  settled  the  dispute  in  a  neighbourly 
way.  So  the  poor  northern  man  shewed  him  how 
he  was  no  match  for  the  like  of  him,  nor  were  his 
neighbours ;  and  he  had  got  a  letter  from  the  king 
for  him. 

Now  the  king's  letter  was  to  commtUid  that  the 
lawyer  should  be  seized,  and  put  into  the  stocks  till 
he  had  paid  the  poor  northern  man  one  hundred 
pounds ;  and  when  the  lawyer  said  that  the  letter 
was  good,  ind  that  he  would  go  home  and  fetch  the 
money,  the  neighbours  took  him  and  bound  him, 
and  till  the  poor  northern  man  was  satisfied  there 
he  stayed.  And  the  poor  northern  man  was  com- 
mended for  his  good  courage  ;  and  he  saw  well,  that 
the  letter  of  our  lord  the  king  had  more  virtue  than 
if  he  had  got  one  written  for  him  better  cheap  in 
his  own  country. 
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[We  include  with  satisfaction  this  capital  dramatic 

ftarrative,  probably  foujukd  on  an  actual  occurrence 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  writer ^  and  forming 
one  of  a  series  of  tales  belonging  to  the  first  quarter 
of  the  sixteenth  century.    The  preservation  of  such 
interesting  and  illustrative  relics,  luherc  I  hey  belong 
to  the  humorous  class,  and  have  no  religious  or 
political  aspect^  is  as  accidental  as  it  is  fortunate 
and  important,  since  they  shed  a  remarkabte  light  on 
our  social  habits  and  employments,  and  render  more 
possible  a  correct  acquaintance  with  the  conditions  of 
our  ancestors  in  former  times.   In  foreign  litercUure^ 
and  to  some  extent  in  English  translations  of  conti- 
nental stories,  we  find  an  adunddnce  of  material  of 
this  character;  but  there  is  a  singtilar  patuity  of 
tales  which^  like  the  present  and  others  whuh  we  have 
selected^  are  purely  indigenous  in  their  origin  and 
costume.     The  conduct  of  the  ackfenture  in  which 
John  Adroyns  is  the  foremost  figure  is  managed 
With  the  same  skill  and  judgment  which  mark 
other  specimens  of  the  same  kind  of  composition 
about  this  period,  and  there  must  have  been  one  or 
more  persons  of  unusual  hlo'ary  ability  concerned 
in  producing  szuh  racy  and  permanently  valuable 
relations,  especially  if  we  look  at  the  low  general 
level  of  popular  writing  during  the  Tudor  era. 

A.  L.  ^  G  G 
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We  have  elsewhere'^  furnished  some  grounds  far 

believing  that  Sir  Thomas  More  a  nd  Joh  n  Heyzvood 
employed  their  pens  in  inditing  some  of  ilie  items  in 
the  ''Hundred  Merry  Tales''  (1526),  and  that  More 
observed  in  such  a  case  an  advised  incognito,  cts  we 
conclude  that  he  did  when  the  original  impression 
appeared  without  any  name  of  the '*  Serjeant''  (or 
Tipstajf)  "  that  would  learn  to  be  a  friar*' 

John  Adroyns,"  *'  The  Miller  and  the  Tailor,'l 
The  Mailman  of  Colebrook^*  and  certain  others, 
derive  an  enhanced  value  from  th£  circumstance 
that  they  are  under  no  obligation  to  external  sources, 
but  genuine  homebred  facetiae,  and  moreover  of  a 
high  order  of  merit.  They  also  offer  the  interesting 
consideration  to  us,  that  they  are  from  their  struc- 
ture of  a  dramatic  cast,  and  are  not  dissimilar  from 
those  slight  plots  which  constitute  the  ground-work 
of  Heywood^ s  clever  and  diverting  inlerludesJ\ 

It  fortuned  that  in  a  market  town  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk  there  was  a  stage  play,  in  which  one  named 

John  Adroyns,  who  dwelled  in  another  village  two 
miles  thence,  played  the  Devil ;  and  when  the  play 
was  over,  this  John  Adroyns  departed  in  the  evening 
from  the  town,  where  the  play  had  been  acted  to  go 
home  to  his  own  house.  But  as  he  had  brought  no 
change  of  dress  with  him,  he  had  to  walk  to  the 
next  village  in  the  raiment  which  he  had  worn  on 
the  stage ;  and  on  the  way  he  passed  by  a  rabbit- 
warren  belonging  to  a  gentleman  of  the  village 

^  Introduction  to  a  Reprint  of  A  Hmndrtd  Merry  Tales,  1526^ 
folio,  1887. 
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where  he  lived.  At  which  very  time  it  happened 
that  the  priest  of  a  neighbouring  church,  with  two 
or  three  other  unthrifts,  had  brought  with  them  a 
horse,  a  net,  and  a  ferret,  to  catch  rabbits ;  and  when 
the  ferret  had  been  loosed,  and  was  in  the  earth, 
and  the  net  covered  the  hole  of  the  burrow,  close 
by  the  path  which  John  Adroyns  had  to  take,  the 
priest  and  his  companions  suddenly  became  aware 
of  the  said  John  attired  in  the  Devil's  appdrt!). 
Knowing  that  they  were  on  an  evil  errand,  and 
thinking  it  to  be  the  Devil  indeed,  they  all  ran  away. 
John,  it  being  dark,  perceived  not  the  net,  and 
sLunibling  over  it  fell  down,  so  that  he  nearly  brake 
his  neck. 

But  when  he  had  a  little  come  to  himself,  he  saw 
that  it  was  a  net  to  catch  rabbits,  and  he  guessed 

that  they  fled  for  fear  of  him  ;  and  when  he  looked 
farther,  he  spied  a  horse,  laden  with  coneys,  tethered 
to  a  bush,  and  so  he  took  the  net,  and  leaping  on 
the  horse's  back  with  the  coneys  hanging  down  on 
either  side  of  him,  rode  to  the  house  of  the  gentle- 
man who  owned  the  warren,  counting  on  thanks  for 
his  service. 

When  he  came  to  the  place,  he  knocked  at  one 
of  the  gates,  and  one  of  the  gentleman's  servants 

asked  who  was  there,  and  forthwith  opened  the 
gate;  and  as  soon  as  he  set  eyes  on  John  in  the 
devil's  raiment,  he  was  terrified,  and  put  to  the  door 
again,  going  to  his  master,  to  whom  he  vowed  that 
the  devil  was  aL  the  door,  and  would  have  admit- 
tance. The  gentleman  despatched  a  second  man 
to  see  what  it  was ;  and  he,  not  daring  to  open  the 
gate,  demanded  in  a  loud  voice  who  was  outside. 
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John  Adro3ms  answered  as  loudly  back:  "Tell  thy 

master  that  1  must  needs  have  speech  with  him,  ere 

I  go." 

This  second  fellow,  when  he  heard  that  answer, 
likewise  imagining  that  it  was  the  Devil,  returned 

to  his  master,  and  assured  him  that  it  was  the  Devil 
indeed  there,  and  that  he  must  speak  with  him 
before  he  departed.  The  gentleman  began  to  grow 
a  little  frightened,  and  called  his  steward,  whom  he 
enjoined  to  bring  him  sure  word  who  was  at  the 
gate. 

This  steward,  who  was  the  wisest  of  the  gentle- 
man's servants^  thinking  that  he  would  so  best  see 
who  was  outside,  came  to  the  gate,  and  peeped 
through  the  chinks  here  and  there ;  and  he  saw 
that  it  was  the  Devil  sitting,  on  a  horse,  with  coneys 
hanging  down  about  him.  Then  came  he  in  great 
haste  and  dread  to  his  master,  and  said :  By  God*s 
bo(l\',  it  is  the  Devil  himself  that  is  at  the  gate, 
sittmg  upon  a  horse  laden  with  souls  ;  and  by  like- 
lihood he  is  only  waiting  for  yours  to  be  gone." 

This  gendeman,  marvellously  abashed,  sent  for 
his  chaplain,  and  said  to  him,  "  Let  the  holy  candle 
be  lighted,  and  fetch  holy  water  ;  and  they  all  went 
to  the  gate,  and  the  chaplain  said,  "In  the  name 
of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  I 
command  and  charge  thee  to  tell  me  wherefore  thou 
earnest  hither.*' 

This  John  in  the  Devil's  apparel,  seeing  them 
conjure  in  such  manner,  said :  Nay,  fear  me  not. 
for  I  am  a  good  Devil ;  I  am  John  Adroyns,  your 
neighbour  in  this  village,  that  acted  the  Devil  in  the 
play.    I  bring  your  master  a  dozen  or  two  of  his 
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own  coneys,  with  their  horse  and  net  that  would 
have  stolen  them,  whom  I  caused  for  fear  to  ilee." 
When  they  heard  him  thus  speak,  they  knew 

his  voice,  and  opened  the  gate  and  let  him  in  ; 
and  there  was  a  right  good  laugh  over  the  whole 
matter. 
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ITjie  subjcined  si&ry  is  from  the  same  source  as 
**  John  Adroyns  **  and  ike  **  Maltman  of  Colebrook** 

and  is  at  once  more  elaborate  and  more  dramatic. 
It  is  in  our  estimation  one  of  the  drollest  and  best- 
sustained  narrations  of  the  kind  in  our  loMguage. 
The  plot  is  slightly  involved^  but  it  is  managed  and 
developed  with  rare  skill  and  felicity.  The  treat- 
ment of  this  and  other  narrations  and  pleasantries 
in  the  Hundred  Merry  Tales"  (1526),  tends  to 
corroborate  tike  notion  which  we  broached  in  18S7, 
that  Sir  Thomas  More  had  a  share  iu  conipuiug  the 
volume^  which  combines  with  unusual  literary  merit 
a  singular  freedom  from  grossness^  and  wets  evidently 
under  the  inspiration  of  some  masculine  intellect  with 
a  precocious  sense  of  humour  a^id  a  descriptive  faculty 
at  thai  time  almost  unique.  Like  the  preceding 
relation,  the  particulars  here  found  were  by  no  means 
improbably  derived  from  an  actual  fact^  although 
the  writer  doubtless  permitted  himself  more  or  less 
license  in  the  way  of  romantic  embellishment,^ 

There  was  a  certain  rich  farmer  in  a  village,  who 
marvellously  loved  nuts,  and  planted  trees  of  filberts 
and  other  nuts  in  his  orchard,  which  through  his 

whole  life  he  cared  for  well  ;  and  when  he  died 
it  appeared  that  his  executors  were  to  engage  to 

494 
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bury  with  him  in  the  grave  a  bag  of  nuts  under  pain 
of  losing  their  executorship.    So  these  executors 

did  as  they  were  bidden. 

It  so  happened  that  on  the  very  night  after  the 
burial  a  miller  in  a  white  coat  came  to  the  dead 
man's  garden  to  steal  a  bag  of  nuts;  and  as  he 
went  along  he  met  with  a  tailor  in  a  black  coat,  an 
uiuhrifty  fellow,  and  discovered  to  him  his  scheme. 
The  tailor  confessed  in  his  turn  that  that  same 
night  he  planned  stealing  a  sheep.  It  was  deter- 
mined between  them  that  each  should  effect  his 
purpose,  and  that  they  should  meet,  later  on,  in 
the  church  porch,  the  one  who  came  hrst  to  tarry 
for  the  other. 

The  miller  gathered  his  nuts,  and  was  the  first 
to  reach  the  porch  ;  and  while  he  waited  for  the 
tailor,  he  sat  down  and  cracked  nuts.  It  being 
about  nine  o'clock,  the  sexton  came  to  ring  the 
curfew ;  and  when  he  looked,  and  saw  a  man  in 
the  porch  dressed  in  white  and  cracking  nuis,  he 
weened  that  it  was  the  farmer  risen  from  his  grave, 
cracking  the  nuts  that  had  been  buried  along  with 
him,  and  sped  home  in  all  haste  and  told  a  cripple, 
who  lived  in  the  same  house  what  he  had  beheld. 
This  cripple,  when  he  heard  the  sexton  so  speak, 
reproved  him,  and  said  that,  were  it  in  his  power 
to  go  to  the  place,  he  would  conjure  the  spirit. 
"By  my  faith,  if  thou  art  not  afraid,  I  will  carry 
thee  on  my  back,"  said  the  sexton.  And  the 
sexton  took  the  cripple  on  his  back,  and  brought 
him  to  the  churchyard ;  whereupon  the  miller  in 
the  porch,  seeing  one  approach  with  something  on 
his  back,  and  weening  it  had  been  the  tailor  with 
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the  sheep,  rose  up,  and  came  toward  them,  saying, 

Is  he  fat?  Is  he  fat?"  The  sexton,  hearing 
these  words,  cast  down  the  cripple,  and  said,  Fai 
or  lean,  take  him  as  he  is,*'  and  vanished ;  and  the 
cripple  by  miracle  was  made  whole,  and  ran  as  fast 
as  the  sexton,  or  faster. 

The  miller,  perceiving  that  there  were  two,  and 
that  one  ran  from  the  other,  thought  that  one  was 
the  owner  of  the  sheep  and  had  espied  the  tailor 
stealing  it ;  and  lest  somebody  might  have  seen  him 
steal  the  nuts  out  of  the  orchard,  he  left  the  shells 
behind  him,  and  hied  home  to  his  mill  Presendy 
came  the  tailor  with  the  sheep  on  his  back  to  seek 
him,  as  it  had  been  arranged ;  and  when  he  saw 
nought  hut  nutshells,  he  concluded,  as  was  indeed 
the  truth,  that  the  miller  had  gone  home*  So, 
throwing  his  sheep  once  more  over  his  shoulder, 
he  walked  toward  the  mill. 

Meanwhile  the  sexton,  when  he  ran  away,  went 
not  to  his  own  house,  but  to  the  parish  priest,  to 
whom  he  shewed  how  the  spirit  of  the  dead  man 
was  seated  in  the  church  porch  eating  nuts ;  and 
they  both  proceeded  back  together  to  the  place, 
that  the  priest  might  conjure  the  spirit  The  priest 
put  on  his  stole  and  surplice,  and  took  holy  water 
with  him  ;  and  as  they  went  along,  the  tailor  with 
the  white  sheep  on  his  back  met  them,  and  in  the 
dusk,  taking  the  priest  in  his  white  surplice  to  be 
the  miller  in  his  white  coat,  shouted  to  him,  By 
God !  I  have  him !  I  have  him ! "  meaning  the 
sheep  which  he  had  stolen. 

But  the  priest,  seeing  the  tailor  all  in  black  and  a 
white  thing  on  his  shoulder,  imagined  it  to  be  the 
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devil  bearing  away  the  spirit  of  the  man  that  had 
just  been  buried,  and  ran  away  at  full  speed,  the 
sexton  following  at  his  heels.  The  tailor  judged 
that  the  two  had  been  following  him  to  take  him 
for  stealing  the  sheep,  and  thought  that  the  miller 
might  have  got  into  trouble  for  stealing  the  nuts. 

So  he  went  on  toward  the  mill,  to  sec  if  he  could  be 
of  any  use  to  the  miller,  and  to  hear  what  news. 

When  he  rapped  at  the  mill-door,  the  miller  called 
out,  "  Who  is  there  ? "  The  tailor  answered  and 
said,  "  By  God !  I  have  caught  one  of  them,  and 
made  him  sure,  and  tied  him  fast  by  the  l^s." 
Then  the  miller  feared  that  the  tailor  had  been 
taken  and  secured  by  the  constable,  and  that  he 
had  now  come  to  fetch  him  away  for  stealing  the 
nuts ;  wherefore  he  ran  out  at  a  bdck-door  as  fast 
as  ever  he  could.  The  tailor  heard  the  door  open, 
and  going  to  the  other  side  of  the  mill  saw  the 
miller  posting  off ;  and  for  a  few  moments  he  stood 
musing  there  with  his  sheep  on  his  back. 

The  parish  priest  and  the  sexton,  who  had  been 
hiding  near  the  mill  for  fear  of  the  spirit  of  the  dead 
man,  presently  caught  sight  of  the  black  tailor  and 

the  white  sheep  again,  and  fled  m  dismay,  and  the 
priest,  not  knowing  the  ground,  leapt  into  a  ditch, 
where  the  mud  almost  reached  his  chin.  Then  the 
tailor,  perceiving  that  the  miller  ran  one  way  and 
the  sexton  another,  and  that  the  priest  cried  for 
assistance,  and  supposing  that  it  was  the  constable, 
who  had  come  at  last  to  arrest  him,  cast  down  the 
sheep,  and  also  disappeared. 

Thus  each  man  suffered  misfortune,  because 
some  had  done  what  was  wrong  and  others  what 
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was  foolish,  and  all  were  iifraid  without  cause  ; 
and  a  good  deal  was  owing  to  the  time  when  it 
happened^  for  it  was  in  the  night  that  all  this 
strange  game  of  errors  was  played. 
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[This  is  a  story  of  the  earlier  part  of  tlw  reign  of 
Henry  VIII,,  and  is  not  improbably  founded  on  truth, 
li  is  of  remarkabk  interest,  fi-om  the  local  descrip- 
tions of  spots  in  the  city  of  London  and  the  suburbs, 
and  from  the  skilful  manner  in  which  the  incidents 
are  worked  out  to  their  tragical  climax.    The  foot 
of  the  modem  passenger  treads  on  the  ground  where 
the  scenes  of  this  dramatic  adventure  are  laid,  and 
his  eye  can  identify  the  precise  points  where  the  suc- 
cessive stages  of  the  tale  occurred ;  and  yet  how  totally 
aU  is  changed  I    There  is  no  lack  of  beguilers*' 
among  us  in  the  present  day  ;  but  altered  conditions 
lead  th^m  to  set  about  t/ieir  business  differently. 
When  the  unhappy  individual  depicted  in  this  tradi- 
tion flourished^  there  were  comparatiuely  few  build- 
ings between  Comkill  and  KnigktsMdge,  which 
constitute  the  two  limits  of  tlie  episode ;  there  was 
no  police,  710  lights,  no  made  roads.    Within  living 
recollection^  the  stream  crossing  the  highway  at  what 
is  now  Albert  Gate  was  still  open  ;  it  was  that  into 
which  the  yiialtitiau,  in  the  fuial  scene,  jumps  to  rescue 
the  supposed  treasure^  which  a  traveller  has  let  fall 
a  moment  before  his  arrival^  and  which  proves  to  be 
a  bag  of  stones.    On  the  other  hand,  the  pcKsages 
from  one  thoroughfare  to  another  in  the  city  which 

favoured  the  deception  with  the  capons  remain  to  litis 
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Aour  a  familiar  feature  in  the  same  fieighbourkaod^ 
if  they  are  not  even  known  by  the  same  names,'] 

A  CERTAIN  maltman  of  Colebrook,  who  was  a  very 
covetous  fellow,  and  whose  only  pleasure  was  in 
getting  money*  came  on  a  time  to  London  to  sell 
his  malt,  bringing  with  him  four  capons ;  and  when 
he  had  sold  his  malt,  and  put  the  money,  which  was 
four  or  iive  pounds,  into  a  little  purse  tied  to  his 
coat,  he  went  about  the  streets  to  sell  his  capons. 

An  artful  adventurer,  that  was  a  dice-player  and 
a  spendthrift,  had  watched  the  maltman,  and  had 
devised  a  scheme  by  which  he  imagined  that  he 
might  cozen  him  either  out  of  his  capons  or  his 
money ;  and  so  he  came  up  to  the  maltman,  as  he 
carried  his  capons  about,  and  asked  him  how  much 
he  would  take  for  them.  He  told  him  the  price  of 
these  capons,  and  when  the  other  knew  the  price 
thereof,  he  bad  him  go  with  him  to  his  master,  and 
he  would  see  that  he  had  money  for  the  capons. 
The  maltman  agreed  to  this;  and  when  they  reached 
the  Cardinals  Hat  in  Lombard  Street,  his  com- 
panion took  the  capons  from  him,  and  prayed  him 
to  wait  at  the  door,  while  he  entered,  and  shewed 
his  master  the  capons,  and  he  would  bring  him  the 
money  for  them  immediately.  The  man,  when  he 
had  thus  got  the  capons,  walked  into  the  seeming 
house,  and  passed  out  at  the  other  end  into  Comhilh 

The  maltman  tarried  ihere  a  good  time,  and  at 
length  he  inquired  of  one  of  the  servants  belong- 
ing to  the  Cardinal's  Hat  what  had  become  of  the 
fellow'  who  had  borrowed  the  capons  to  shew  to 
hh  master. 
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"  Marry,"  replied  the  tapster^  "  I  cannot  tell  thee. 
There  is  neither  master  nor  man  in  that  house ;  it 
is  a  common  thoroughfare,  and  goeth  into  Comhill. 

Be  sure  he  has  gone  off  with  your  capons." 

The  maltman,  hearing  these  words,  ran  through 
the  passage  into  Comhill,  and  asked  every  one  for 
a  fellow  in  a  tawny  coat  that  bare  capons  in  his 
hand.  But  no  man  could  satisfy  him  where  the 
fellow  was  who  had  taken  his  capons,  and  the  malt- 
man  made  his  way  back  to  his  inn,  sad  at  heart, 
intending  to  get  his  horse  and  return  homeward 

Meanwhile,  the  fellow  who  had  stolen  the  capons 
had  changed  his  clothes,  and  donned  a  fur  gown ; 
and  coming  to  the  maltman,  who  sat  on  horseback, 
preparing  to  depart,  said  to  him  :  "  My  good  man,  I 
thouo;-ht  I  heard  thee  inquire  just  now  for  one  in 
a  tawny  coat  that  had  stolen  from  thee  four  capons 
If  thou  wilt  bestow  on  me  a  quart  of  wine,  I  shall 
bring  thee  to  a  place  where  he  sitteth  drinking  with 
others,  and  hath  the  capons  in  his  hand." 

The  maltman,  judging  the  newcomer  to  be  an 
honest  man,  consented  to  pay  for  the  wine,  and 
accompanied  him  to  the  Da^er  in  Cheap.  Then 
he  said  to  the  maltman:  "Get  down  from  thy 
horse,  and  go  to  the  other  end  of  this  long  passage, 
and  there  thou  wilt  see  if  it  be  not  as  1  have  told 

thee ;  and  I  will  hold  thy  horse  till  thou  comest 

*  ft 
agam. 

The  maltman,  full  of  hope  that  he  should  regain 
his  capons,  dismounted  and  went  in,  leaving  his  horse 
with  the  fellow  in  the  fur  gown ;  and  as  soon  as  he 
had  gone,  the  other  led  the  horse  away  to  his  own 

lodgings.    But  the  folk  inside  the  house,  when  the 
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maltman  demanded  of  them  where  the  fellow  with 

the  capons  was,  knew  nought  of  any  such  man  ; 
and  so  he  returned  to  the  door  in  search  of  his 
horse.  But  neither  his  horse  nor  the  man  in  a  fur 
gown  was  to  be  seen.  Some  told  him  that  they  had 
noted  such  an  one,  and  others  had  not  cast  eyes 
on  him  ;  but  nobody  could  say  which  way  he  had 
gone.  So  he  retraced  his  footsteps  to  his  inn,  more 
downcast  than  he  was  before ;  and  his  host  coun- 
selled him  that  he  should  put  no  trust  in  any  one  in 
London,  and  that  the  best  thing  for  him  to  do  was 
to  get  home.  So,  with  a  heavy  heart,  the  maltman 
bent  his  steps  once  more  toward  Colebrook. 

The  rogue,  who  had  all  this  time  hovered  about 
the  inn,  heard  tell  that  the  maltman  was  going  back 
to  his  dwelling  place,  and  disguising  himself  like  an 
apprentice,  and  throwing  over  his  shoulder  a  bag 
full  of  stones,  made  all  haste  to  Charing  Cross, 
where  he  waited  for  the  maltman  ;  and  when  the 
maltman  came  up,  this  apprentice  accosted  him, 
seeking  to  know  whither  he  was  bound. 

Quoth  he,  "  For  Colebrook." 

"  Marr)%"  quoth  the  other,  **  right  glad  am  I 
thereof  ;  for  1  must  go  to  Brentford,  to  carry  to  my 
master  the  money  1  have  in  my  bag,  and  I  would 
fain  have  company.*' 

The  maltman,  having  in  his  pouch  the  price  of 
his  malt,  was  also  well  content,  and  so  they  jour- 
neyed together  a  while. 

At  last,  the  apprentice  outwalked  the  other  a 
little,  and  as  they  approached  Knightsbridge,  he 
laid  down  his  burden  on  the  parapet  of  ihc  bridge, 
and  seated  himself  beside  it,  to  wait  for  the  malt* 
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man*    And  when  the  malcman  had  almost  come  up 

to  him,  he  let  his  bag  fall  over  the  bridge  into  the 
water,  and  starting  up,  cried  out  and  said:  Alas! 
1  have  let  my  bag  drop  into  the  water,  and  there 
IS  forty  pound  therein.  If  thou  wilt  wade  into 
the  stream,  and  get  it  for  me  again,  1  shall  give 
thee  twelve  pence  for  thy  labour." 

This  maltman,  sorry  for  the  apprentice  s  loss,  and 
well  content  to  earn  the  twelve  pence,  plucked  off 
his  coat,  shirt,  and  hose,  and  waded  into  the  water 
in  quest  of  the  bag.  In  the  meantime,  the  appren- 
tice snatched  up  the  clothes,  with  the  purse  which 
was  tied  to  the  coat,  leaped  over  the  hedge,  and 
ran  as  hard  as  he  could  toward  Westminster. 
When  the  maltman  at  last  recovered  the  bag,  which 
had  fallen  into  deep  water,  and  came  back  to 
the  brieve,  there  was  nor  apprentice  nor  clothes. 
He  had  lost  his  garments  and  his  money  :  and  when 
he  opened  the  bag,  and  found  therein  nought  but 
stones,  he  became  like  a  madman,  and  ran,  naked 
as  he  was,  toward  London,  exclaiming :  "  Alas ! 
alas!  Help!  help!  or  I  shall  be  stolen.  For  my 
capons  are  stolen,  my  horse  is  stolen,  my  money 
and  clothes  are  stolen,  and  1  shall  be  stolen  myself/* 

And  he  ran  about  the  streets  of  London  naked, 
crying,  "  I  shall  be  stolen !  I  shall  be  stolen ! " 
And  his  reason  forsook  him,  and  he  died  miserably. 
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{I-iJicenih  Ceniury.) 

{Tke  miller  kas  a  sort  of  HUralure  of  kis  own. 

Even  before  i/ie  time  of  Chaucer,  the  followers  of  this 
trade  were  renowned  in  early  fable  and  song  for 
their  gallantry  and  roguery.  Tke  Miller  of  Trump- 
ingtoH^  in  the  Reevis  Tale,  is,  of  course,  the  test 
known  jiio/ibfr  of  the  f  alcmity,  and  our  cat  poet 
has  done  full  justice  to  the  subject  and  t/ie  character. 
The  scene  of  that  story  is  still,  or  wc^  not  ntany  years 
ago,  knoum  as  The  Old  Mills  "  ;  but  the  parent 
fabliau  was  French, 

The  plot  of  the  Miller  of  Abingdon  '  is  free  and 
droll  enough — in  truth,  thoroughly  Chaucerian,  and 
if  some  should  deem  it  a  little  too  much  so,  we  shall 
not  he  surprised.  But  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
period  for  which  it  was  zvritten,  and  affords  a  highly 
pictorial  and  vivid  insight  into  an  E^iglish  interior 
of  the  class  of  person  with  which  it  deals ;  and  in 
point  of  construction  it  betrays  the  workmanship  of 
110  ordina7'y  hand.  As  in  the  case  op  a  passa^^e  in 
the  **  Squire  of  Low  Degree^'  we  must  not  enter  too 
nicely  into  the  question  of  female  discernment,  where 
the  two  scholars  are  accepted  in  lieu  of  Jeniyn  and 
the  miller. 

In  the  case  of  a  transfer  of  scene  for  the  nonce, 
it  may  be  immaterial  to  note  that  the  miller  in  this 
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story  was  doubtless  ike  servant  of  the  Abbot  of 
AUmgdon^  to  whose  fraternity  the  mill  and  its 
appurtenances  at  that  time  belonged,'] 

Im  the  town  of  Abingdon  there  formerly  dwelled  a 
widow,  that  had  two  sons^  These  young  fellows 
went  to  school  at  Cambridge,  which  lay  five  miles 

distant ;  little  learning  enough  they  gat,  and  all 
that  they  had  to  keep  them  at  bed  and  board,  and 
to  clothe  them  withal,  their  poor  mother  gave,  for 
other  means  of  nurture  had  they  none. 

Seven  years  kept  she  these  lads  at  school,  and 
then  she  said  to  them,  that  the  times  were  so  hard 
and  dear  that  she  could  do  no  more  for  them.  Her 
sons  bad  her  to  be  of  good  cheer,  for,  quoth  they, 
we  will  go  up  and  down  the  country,  and  make  our 
suit  to  kind  people,  and  all  will  go  well.  So  they 
started  on  their  travels,  and  throve  so  well,  that  they 
brought  back  to  the  good  old  woman,  ere  many 
days  were  over,  a  bushel  or  two  of  wheat.  Full 
glad  was  she  at  this  sight ;  but  they  lost  no  time, 
and,  borrowing  a  neighbour's  horse,  took  it  to  the 
mill  to  be  ground. 

A  jolly  fellow  was  the  miller  of  Abingdon,  and  he 
had  a  fair  daughter,  with  a  charming  face  and  figure. 
Jenkyn,  the  town-clerk,  loved  her  right  well,  did  he. 

Now,  this  miller  was  a  shrewd  man,  and  of  every 
one's  corn  which  came  to  him,  the  blame  was  not 
his  if  he  did  not  take  pretty  heavy  toll.  The  two 
poor  scholars  knew  with  what  sort  of  a  customer 
they  had  to  deal,  and  arranged  to  watch  him  closely 
while  their  com  was  being  ground,  in  order  that 
none  might  be  lost ;  and  they  even  let  him  under- 

A.  L.  H  H 
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Stand  that  they  could  not  afford  to  let  any  go  astray, 
so  precious  to  them  it  was. 

The  miller,  who  well  comprehended  what  this 
their  drift  was,  was  at  first  rather  perplexed,  when 
he  saw  how  wary  the  youths  were,  and  wondered 
how  he  should  circumvent  them.  A  happy  thought 
came  into  his  head.  He  took  his  little  son  aside, 
and  said  to  him  so :  "  Boy,  loose  these  fellows 
horse  privily,  and  lead  him  into  our  back-yard,  ere 
the  meal  be  ready.    I  will  be  even  with  them  yet" 

The  little  boy  did  ;is  h('  was  bidden,  and  when  the 
sack  was  filled  up  one  of  the  youngsters  heaved  it 
on  his  shoulders,  and  down  they  went,  both  of  them, 
to  lay  it  on  the  horse's  neck,  and  so  return  home. 
But  when  they  reached  the  door,  and  looked  out, 
no  horse  was  there. 

Alas !  alas ! "  they  cried,  "  we  are  undone ;  our 
horse  has  run  away.'* 

*•  By  God !  **  exclaimed  the  miller,  holding  up  his 
hands,  "  then  see  you  him  no  more  :  for  some  thief 
spied  him  out,  and  has  made  away  with  him." 

One  scholar  said  to  his  companion,  Let  us  go  in 
search  of  him,  you  one  way  and  I  another." 

But  so  afeard  were  they  lest  the  miller  should  pur- 
loin some  of  their  meal  while  they  were  away,  that 
they  tied  the  sack  up  tightly,  and  set  a  seal  on  it 
When  they  had  at  last  set  out  the  miller  laughed 
heartily  Lo  himself,  and  sware  many  a  good  oath, 
that  if  he  might  get  none  of  their  com  he  would 
help  himself  to  their  meal. 

His  daughter  came  to  the  mill,  to  bring  him  his 
dinner,  and  he  brake  unto  her  the  whole  case.  He 
related  to  her  how  two  scholars  had  come  on  horse- 
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back  from  Abingdon  to  have  a  measure  of  com 
ground,  "and  they  gave  me  a  hint," quoth  he,  "that 

they  would  not  have  me  steal  any  of  it." 

The  girl  smiled. 
But,  daughter,"  he  continued,   fetch  me  a  white 
sheet,  prythee,  and  we  will  see  what  can  he  done/' 

So  she  did  ;  and  they  two  placed  the  sheet  on  the 
floor,  and  shook  the  sack  lustily  over  it,  so  that  a 
good  bit  of  the  meal  escaped  through,  and  yet  the 
sack  was  whole.  They  shook  the  sack,  and  beat  it, 
till  they  had  got  a  fair  peck  for  their  pains.  The 
miller  bad  his  daughter  take  up  the  sheet,  and  when 
she  had,  he  held  a  bag,  into  which  she  emptied  the 
loose  flour. 

"And  now,  daughter,**  he  said,  "go  home  with 

that  to  your  mother,  and  tell  her  the  news," 
And  so  the  maiden  did. 

Meanwhile  the  scholars,  after  wandering  about 
the  whole  day,  could  get  no  intelligence  of  their 

horse,  and  they  thought  that  the  best  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  return  to  the  mill,  and  carry  the  sack 
by  turn  to  Abingdon  as  best  they  might. 

The  miller  was  sorely  afflicted  by  the  news  which 
they  brought,  and  was  as  greatly  astonished  as  they 
were  at  the  strange  disappearance  of  the  animal. 
They  told  him,  however,  that  they  thought  the 
wisest  course  would  be  to  put  up  for  the  night 
at  his  house,  if  he  would  kindly  lodge  them,  and 
resume  their  search  in  the  morning.  For,"  said 
they,  "  it  will  never  do  to  shew  ourselves  in  Abing- 
don without  the  horse." 

"  By  God !  **  cried  the  miller,  "  that  gladly  will  I, 
sirs,  and  you  shall  sap  to  your  full  content.'* 
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"  We  will  pay  you  your  price,  whatever  it  be," 
ihey  rejoined,  somewhat  proudly. 

So,  presently  going  to  fetch  the  sack,  where  they 

hiLcl  left  it,  one  ol  them  lifted  it  up  to  see  how  heavy 
it  was. 

"  By  St  John ! "  cried  he,  *'  that  fellow  has  helped 
himself,  I  will  wager  a  crown." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  put  in  the  other  ;  "  look,  the  sack  is 
unbroken.** 

They  said  no  more,  and,  carrying  the  sack  between 
them,  the  scholars  accompanied  the  miller  to  his 

house. 

The  miller's  wife  welcomed  them,  and  his 
daughter  too,  and  they  asked  them  to  sit  round  the 
fire,  while  the  supper  was  being  gotten  ready.  They 
soon  set  to  their  meal,  and  there  was  good  ale,  with 
which  they  wet  their  mouths  well ;  but  one  of  the 
brothers  could  not  keep  his  eyes  oft  the  miller's 
daughter,  and  he  privily  trod  on  her  foot,  whereat 
she  blushed,  and  turned  her  face  from  him  away. 

The  supper  over,  says  the  miller  to  his  daughter, 
**Get  ready  a  bed  for  these  scholars,  and  make  it 
comfortable,  that  they  may  sleep  till  day."  Turning 
to  them,  "  And  if  so  be  you  hear  any  noise  in  the 
night  you  may  suppose  it  is  my  man,  who  is  at  work 
up  town  ;  when  he  comes  in  the  dog  will  bark.*' 

Now  the  person  whom  the  miller  meant  was 
Jenkyn,  the  lover  of  his  daughter ;  and  they  all  slept 
in  the  same  loft,  and  Jenkyn  had  one  bed,  and  the 
miller  and  his  wife  a  second,  and  the  maiden  her 
own,  being  the  third.  1  he  two  scholars  lay  in 
a  room  just  adjoining,  and  they  had  to  pass  to  it 
through  the  other;  and  as  they  passed  their  eyes 
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fell  on  a  cake,  which  the  girl  had  made  for  Jenkyn, 
against  the  time  he  came.  But  little  they  guessed 
it  was  from  their  flour. 

An  accident,  however,  detained  Jenkyn  in  town 
that  night.  He  had  to  ^o  to  a  fciir  by  daybreak  the 
next  morning,  and  so  he  had  no  choice  but  to  sleep 
at  Abingdon* 

The  two  brethren  lay  in  bed,  talking  eacji  to  other 
in  a  whisper.  One  said  to  the  other :  "  By  God 
and  by  St.  Michael !  I  cannot  setde  to  sleep  from 
thinking  of  that  girl.  I  should  like  ever  so  much  to 
contrive  some  means  of  finding  my  way  to  her.'* 

**  O,  that  is  nonsense,"  his  brother  said.  "  I  am 
thinking  of  our  horse,  that  we  borrowed,  and,  by 
Jesus,  that  us  so  dearly  bought  1  I  would  we  might 
come  by  him  again." 

But  the  other  prayed  him  to  lie  still  while  he  got 
up  and  tried  the  door.  He  opened  it  very  quietly, 
and  a  low  voice  inside  murmured,  "  Jenkyn,  are  yoM 
there?" 

"  Yea,  forsooth/*  rejoined  the  scholar,  in  an  under* 
tone ;  and  in  he  went. 

The  room  was  dark,  and  he  did  not  know  his  way 
about,  and,  instead  of  making  for  the  bed,  he  bruised 
his  shin  against  a  form,  which  made  him  groan. 

"Why,  Jenkyn,"  said  the  voice  again,  "you  ought 
to  be  able  to  manage  better  than  that  by  this  time." 
And  by  the  sound  he  was  guided  to  the  right  point, 
though  he  could  not  help  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at 
the  damsel's  mistake. 

When  they  had  been  together  some  little  time, 
she  told  him  all  about  the  two  scholars,  who  had 
come  to  her  father's  mill  on  the  Monday  morning 
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with  their  corn,  and  how  the  miller  had  treated  their 
horse,  in  order  to  have  his  will  of  the  meal,  and  how 
when  the  horse  could  not  be  found  they  arranged 
to  sleep  at  the  miller  s,  and  were  in  the  next  room. 
The  scholar,  whom  she  took  to  be  Jenkyn,  laughed 
at  the  tale,  and  said,  That  was  cleverly  managed, 
my  darling/'    And  so  they  fell  asleep. 

The  miller's  wife  had  occasion  to  rise,  and  al- 
though she  was  so  famiUar  with  the  place,  it  was 
a  spacious  apartment  where  they  all  lay,  and  she 
at  first  went  astray ;  but  presendy  she  knew  that 
she  had  found  her  husband's  bed,  because  at  the 
foot  tliere  was  a  child's  cradle,  and  when  her  hand 
touched  the  cradle,  she  was  sure  that  she  was  in  the 
right  track ;  for  she  was  not  aware  that  the  other 
scholar  had  artfully  shifted  the  cradle  while  she  still 
slept,  and  laid  it  by  the  side  of  his  own  couch.  She 
lifted  up  the  coverlid  unsuspectingly,  and  lay  down 
by  the  scholar.    The  miller  was  as  sound  as  a  rock. 

The  fellow  that  feigned  himself  to  be  Jenkyn 
knew  better  than  to  wait  for  daylight,  and  he  said 
to  the  miller  s  daughter  :  *'  My  dear,  1  must  dress 
myself,  for  I  have  to  attend  a  fair  the  very  first 
thing  in  the  morning." 

*•  Buy  me,  sweeting,"  she  whispered,  "  cloth  for  a 
new  gown,  and  I  will  give  you  the  money  when  I 
see  you." 

"  By  Jesus !"  he  replied,  "  I  have  but  three  shil- 
lings ;  that  will  not  be  enough." 

She  put  her  hand  out  of  bed,  and  gave  him  out 
of  a  money  box  thirty  shillings,  and  the  cake  also, 
which,  quoth  she,  she  had  made  expressly  for  him. 
The  scholar  wished  her  good  day ;  for,  as  he  told 
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her,  his  master  would  expect  him  by  cockcrow,  and 
went  away  merrily  with  his  money  and  his  cake. 

But  he  thought  that,  as  he  passed  his  brother's 
bed,  he  would  let  him  understand  what  good  fortune 
he  had  had ;  and  groping  in  the  dark  till  he  came  to 
the  one  without  the  cradle,  he  roused  the  miller  out 
of  his  sleep,  and  unfolded  the  whole  story,  even  to 
the  concealment  of  the  horse  in  the  mill- yard. 

The  miller  started  up,  and  there  was  a  fine  fray, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  miller  had  his  head 
brukca,  and  the  scholar  escaped.  He  rejoined  his 
brother ;  they  hastened  to  the  mill,  recovered  their 
horse,  threw  the  sack  of  flour  on  his  back,  and  made 
the  best  of  their  way  home  with  their  thirty  shillings, 
their  cake,  and  their  meal.  They  gave  back  the 
horse  to  their  neighbour,  and  repaired  to  Cambridge, 
by  their  mother's  advice,  to  be  out  of  the  miller's 
way.  But  he  kept  his  bed  many  a  long  day  through 
the  buffeting  which  he  had  got  on  that  ever-to-be- 
remembered  night,  while  his  daughter  found  that 
she  had  given  her  love,  her  savings,  and  the  cake 
to  the  wrong  man. 

The  two  scholars  prospered  well.  They  had 
their  lodging  and  entertainment  for  nothing  ;  the 
flour  of  which  the  miller  had  cozened  them  was 
restored  to  them  with  interest;  and  the  money 
which  was  to  buy  the  miller*s  daughter  a  new  gown 
at  the  fair  served  to  gladden  the  heart  ui  the  poor 
widow. 

The  saying  goes  that  the  miller  was  never  allowed 
to  forget  how  he  had  once  been  outwitted  by  two 

striplings  from  Cambridge. 
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[Zl^w  short  nwral  apologue  is  taken  from  an 
English  story^-book  of  1526.  //  occurs  there  with 
others  of  equal  excellence^  all  belonging  to  a  period 
just  before  the  ReformoHony  when  greater  license 
was  permissible  in  speaking  and  writing  about  the 
clergy  f  and  when  the  science  of  medicine  had  developed 
into  a  profession  for  laymen,  who  already  enjoyed  the 
imddious  distinction  of  counting  in  their  ranhs  many 
incapable  practitioners.  The  same  criticism  is  applic- 
cdjle  to  the  law,  which  has  thus,  as  zve  perceive,  been 
in  possession  of  its  unhappy  notoriety  since  the  days  of 
Lyttelton,  and  before  Francis  Bacon  was  bom.  Nor 
does  the  friar  in  the  tale  spare  his  own  order,  that 
of  the  Mendicants  presumably y  unless  we  are  to  infer 
thai  it  was  a  sly  kU  on  the  part  of  one  brotherhood 
against  another.  The  reference  to  the  study  of 
chiromancy,  or  palmistry,  u  rather  early  for  English 
literature.^ 

There  was  a  friar  who  was  in  the  habit  of  frequent- 
ing, in  the  exercise  of  his  duties,  a  certain  village 
where  lived  a  very  rich  man,  of  whom  he  had  never 
yet  been  able  to  get  the  value  of  a  halfpenny.  He 
thought,  however,  he  would  still  go  on  trying  his 

best ,  and  u  happened  one  day,  as  he  came  into  the 
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village,  that  he  saw  the  man's  wife  standing  at  the 

door  of  their  house.  But  when  the  woman  perceived 
the  friar  coming,  she  ran  in  and  told  her  children, 
if  the  friar  inquired  for  her,  to  say  she  was  not  at 
home. 

The  friar,  of  course,  had  seen  her  going  in,  and 
suspected  the  cause ;  so  he  came  up  to  the  house, 
and  asked  the  children  if  their  mother  was  at  home. 
They,  as  they  had  been  bidden,  answered,  Nay. 
Still  he  stood  there,  and  gazed  first  at  one  of 
the  children,  and  then  at  another.  Presently  he 
beckoned  the  eldest  to  him,  and  asked  him  to  let 
him  see  his  hand.  "Ah I"  said  he,  loud  enough 
for  the  mother  to  overhear  him,  *'  what  sad  things 
are  in  store  for  thee,  poor  child  ! "  Then  he  looked 
at  the  palm  of  the  second,  and  exclaimed,  "Alas! 
this  poor  boy's  future  is  still  darker  than  his  little 
brothel's.*'  Lastly,  he  took  the  hand  of  the  youngest 
child,  and  let  it  fall  from  him  again,  saying,  *•  And 
thy  lot  is  the  hardest  of  all  1 "  And  when  he  had 
uttered  these  words,  he  turned  away  to  go. 

But  the  mother,  who  had  been  listening  at  the 
back,  rushed  out,  and  implored  him  to  stop,  and  not 
leave  them  so  soon  ;  and  hrst  of  all  she  spread  the 
table  with  her  best  fare,  and  invited  him  to  help 
himself.  When  he  had  done,  she  begged  he  would 
explain  to  her  what  he  meant  just  now  by  saying 
that  all  her  children  had  gloomy  prospects  before 
them.  He  hesitated  at  first;  but,  upon  being 
pressed,  he  said  :  "  The  fiist  shall  be  a  heggar ;  the 
second  shall  be  a  thief ;  ihe  third  shall  be  an 
assassin."  The  poor  mother  was  distracted;  but 
the  friar  b^;ged  her  to  be  comforted,  for,  said  he, 
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"  I  think,  mistress,  I  know  a  remedy."  She  asked 
him  eagerly  what  that  was.  Then  he  said  to  her  : 
**  Make  the  one  that  is  to  be  a  beggar  a  friar ;  the 
one  that  is  destined  to  become  a  thief,  an  attorney ; 
and  the  last,  that  will  grow  up  to  be  a  murderer, 
make  him  a  physician.*' 
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\^lVe  Aave  below  a  droll  Ititle  account  of  an  un- 
happy device  adopted  by  a  serfeani  or  sheriff* s  officer 

io  arrest  a  man  mho  had  involved  himself  ui  ilcbt, 
and  was  keeping  out  of  the  way  on  the  pretence  of 
illness.  It  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  no  less  a 
personage  than  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  was  origi- 
nally printed  about  1520  as  a  separate  painphlct. 
It  is  included  among  Mores  works  hi  t/ie  collected 
folio  edition  of  1557. 

The  production  is  a  mere  trifle^  and  may  be  said 
to  disariji  criticisfn.  It  mas  probably  a  pleasantry^ 
which  eitJicr  occurred  to  the  illustrious  author  or 
was  founded  on  fact.  The  disguised  tipstaff  was 
punished^  perliaps,  severely  enough^  but  fraudulent 
impersonation  was  usually  requited  in  those  days 
with  a  visit  to  the  pillory  J\ 

The  adventure  which  you  are  now  about  to  hear 
shews  very  clearly  how  wise  those  are  who  attend 

to  their  own  affairs,  and  who  do  not  flatter  them- 
selves that  they  can  play  5ome  part  which  is 
strange  and  new  to  them  without  running  a  great 
risk  of  misfortune. 

What  can  a  hosier  know  of  the  shoemaker's  craft, 

a  smith  of  painting,  or  a  draper  of  teaching  boys 

47s 
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their  lessons  ?  Is  it  likely  that  a  man-servant  who 
has  done  nothing  but  wait  at  table  and  attend  to 
the  wine-cellar  will  succeed  as  a  cutler,  or  that  one 
who  has  been  brought  up  to  the  law  will  make 
money  by  turning  merchant,  or  that  a  merchant 
will  speed  well  if  he  becomes  his  own  lawyer  ?  A 
hatter  might  as  soon  turn  philosopher,  or  a  pedlar 
theologian. 

Now,  listen  to  a  case  where  this  very  sort  of 
thing  happened.  A  man,  who  all  his  life  had  tried 
to  save  up  money,  died,  and  left  his  property  to 
a  son,  who  was  so  unlike  his  father,  that  if  he  had 
had  three  hundred  pounds  bequeathed  to  him,  in- 
stead of  one  hundred,  it  would  not  have  sufficed  to 
meet  his  extravagant  tastes. 

One  hundred  good  pounds  in  gold  nobles  had 
this  youth  ;  and  so  afeard  was  he  lest,  if  he  invested 
it  in  merchandise,  some  rogue  should  beguile  him 
of  it,  that  he  kept  it  himself.  First  of  all,  he  laid  it 
in  a  crock,  where  no  man  might  espy  it ;  but  the 
crock  soon  appeared  to  him  to  be  too  large,  and  he 
laid  it  up  in  a  cup.  The  cup  pleased  him  for  a  time 
only,  and  then  the  safest  place  of  all  struck  him 
to  be  to  lodge  what  remainol  inside  his  person. 

In  short,  he  gradually  squandered  every  shilling 
of  his  inheritance ;  and  when  he  had  no  more  of 
his  own,  he  began  to  borrow  money  and  goods  of 
others  without  repaying  any  one,  since  all  went  in 
luxury  and  rioL  He  lived  merrily,  kept  agreeable 
company,  and  made  people  say  that  some  were  bom 
under  lucky  stars.  By  little  and  little  his  purse 
grew  thin,  and  his  credit  failed  ;  and  a  friend,  who 
pitied  him,  took  him  into  his  house,  when  he  had 
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pawned  his  coat  for  bread,  and  lay  under  a  hedge 
for  shelter.    Under  the  roof  of  this  kind  protector 

our  prodigal  lay  for  some  time  so  sick  in  body,  as  it 
was  reported,  that  by  no  means  might  he  stir  abroad; 
and  a  certain  merchant,  to  whom  he  was  a  debtor, 
went  to  a  seijeant  to  ask  him  in  what  manner  he 
slioulcl  f)roceed  in  order  to  secure  this  man,  and 
gain  his  money. 

The  Serjeant  said:  "Do  not  disquiet  yourself; 
leave  it  to  me." 

"  Ah ! "  answered  the  merchant,  **  but  he  lies 
close  ;  he  will  not  come  out" 

"  I  have  had  great  experience  in  these  affairs  ;  I 
will  arrest  him,  and  then  you  need  not  care.  Let 
me  be  baked,  if  I  fail  I  ** 

So  the  two  parted  ;  and  the  serjeant  bethought 
him  how  he  should  compass  the  matter.  He  is 
sick,"  said  he  to  himself;  "he  lacks  spiritual 
counsel.  It  is  well  remembered!  I  will  change 
raiment  with  a  holy  friar  of  my  acquaintance,  and 
I  will  seek  speech  of  him  under  that  colour." 

He  lost  no  time  in  seeking  his  friend,  who  lent 
him  his  attire;  and  as  he  paraded  before  the  mirror, 
and  rehearsed  the  part  which  he  was  going  to  play, 
he  flattered  himself  that  he  was  clean  perfect  Oft 
then  started  he  to  execute  his  mission  in  God's 
name,  and  when  he  came  to  the  house  he  knocked 
softly  at  the  door. 

A  damsel  presently  opened  it,  to  wiiom  said  the 
pretended  friar:  "God  speed,  fair  maid  I  Snch  a 
man  (naming  him)  lodgeth  here,  doth  he  not  ?  " 

"And  what  if  he  doth  ?"  retorted  she. 

"  O,  no  harm,  my  good  damsel.     It  does  not 
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pertain  to  my  order  to  hurt  any ;  but  with  him  fain 
would  I  speak." 

"  By  my  faith,  sir,"  quoth  she,  he  aileth  so  ye 
are  not  like  to  have  sight  of  him  to-day." 

Quoth  he  :  '*  Fair  maid,  yet  this  much  I  pray  you 
would  do.  Go  to  him,  and  say  that  an  Austin  friar 
would  confer  with  him  for  his  soul's  sake*" 

"That  will  I,"  she  replied.  "Wait  you  here, 
father,  till  I  come  down  again.** 

The  maiden  went  up,  and  broke  to  the  man  the 
news,  as  she  had  been  told;  and  he,  nothing 
mistrusting,  desired  her  to  return,  and  conduct 
the  friar  to  his  room,  where  they  might  converse 
together. 

The  friar  ascended  to  the  chamber  where  the 
sick  man  lay,  and  when  he  saw  him  he  greeted  him 

with  all  bccoiniag  gestures  and  expressions.  The 
sick  man  offered  him  his  hand,  and  he  grasped  it 
with  religious  fervour. 

Said  he  :  '*  You  are  in  trouble,  sir,  I  understand." 

"  Yes ;  matters  have  gone  better  with  me  than 
they  do  just  now,"  he  answered. 

**  Be  of  good  cheer,  sir,"  said  the  friar  ;  "  ail  shall 
be  well  with  you  anon.  God  will  direct  every- 
thing for  the  best ;  and  so  dismiss  all  sad  thoughts, 
and  take  counsel  with  me.  But  while  we  converse, 
let  this  maiden  leave  us." 

The  girl  descended  again,  and  the  sick  man 
observed :  "  Now,  holy  father,  let  me  hear  straight- 
way what  happy  tidings  you  have  for  me." 

But  the  friar,  as  soon  as  they  were  left  alone, 
whipped  out  his  mace,  and  said :  "  I  arrest  thee ; 
you  are  in  my  power,  and  shall  not  escape  for  all 
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the  money  the  mayor  has  in  his  purse.  Get  up, 
and  come  along.** 

The  sick  man,  astounded  and  furious,  raised  him- 
self in  bed,  and  dealt  the  false  friar  a  blow  which 
felled  him  to  the  ground.  He  was  afraid  that  he 
had  slain  the  man,  and  out  of  bed  he  jumped,  and 
raised  him  on  his  feet,  and  rubbed  him  till  he 
shewed  signs  of  animation.  Then  presently  he 
recovered  himself,  and  grappled  with  his  prisoner ; 
and  they  tugged  and  lugged  at  each  other,  and  tare 
each  other's  hair,  and  at  last  both  sprawled  together 
on  the  floor,  and  rolled  over  and  over,  kicking  and 
tumbling,  like  pigs  in  a  poke. 

Hearing  the  noise,  the  maid  and  her  mother 
rushed  upstairs;  and  when  they  espied  the  two 
fellows  struggling  and  bleeding  on  the  ground,  they 
came  to  the  succour  of  their  lodger.  The  girl 
pulled  the  friar* s  hood  over  his  face,  and  belaboured 
him  soundly,  as  he  lay  prostrate,  with  a  battledore  ; 
while  the  wife  basted  him  with  her  distaff  till  he 
was  distracted  with  pain.  Then  they  dragged  him 
along  the  landing,  and  threw  him  between  them 
down  the  staircase,  saying;  "Adieu,  good  sir,  adieu ! 
Pray  commend  us  to  the  mayor," 

The  Serjeant  crawled  away  as  best  he  could,  and 
went  home  to  have  his  sores  dressed.  "  III  luck 
betide  him,"  he  muttered,  as  he  went,  "  who  occa- 
sioned me  to  play  the  friar  I  *' 
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WHO  WAS  FOUR  TIMES  SLAIN  AND  ONCE 

HANGED. 

{SixUiiUh  Century.) 

[^Tkis  well-sustained  and  amusing  story  is  an 

English  version  of  the  Scxion  oj  CliDiy^^  and  bears 
some  reseviblance  to  the  old  romantic  ballad  of  ''Earl 
Richard''  and  to  adventures  which  occur  in  the 
Arabian  Nights^  and  the  ^^Gesta  Ro$nanorumy 
The  incident  of  propping  up  the  corpse  against  a 
door  is  adopted  in  the  **  Secoftd  Maidens  Tragedy" 
and  in  Marlowe  s  ''Rich  Jew  of  McUta^  The  present 
writer^  in  his  introduction  to  the  metrical  legend  in 
his  "  Early  Popular  Poetry*^  (1864),  has  pointed  out 
other  analogues  and  imitations  of  the  original  French 
fabliau.  The  localization  of  the  story  was  a  common 
expedient^  where  old  wares  were  served  up  again  for 
the  nonce.'] 

In  the  olden  time,  there  was  in  the  good  town  of 

Leicester  a  monastery  of  great  renown  ;  and  among 

all  the  holy  brethren  who  belonged  to  it  there  was 

none  who  could  compare  with  Dan  Hugh. 

Dan  Hugh  was  young,  and  he  was  lusty,  and  for 

a  fair  woman  he  was  ever  on  the  watch.    Now  there 

was  in  this  town  a  tailor,  who  had  been  married 

seven  year  or  more  to  a  good  and  comely  wife ;  and 
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when  Dan  Hugh  was  wont  to  pass  that  way,  and  to 
behold  her,  he  conceived  a  passion  for  this  woman, 

and  wondered  when  he  siiould  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
find  her  alone,  that  he  might  have  speech  with  her ; 
and  he  thought  that,  if  he  could  find  an  opportunity 
of  address!  111^^  her,  he  should  succeed  in  his  suit 

One  dciy  it  happened  that  he  found  her  by  herself, 
and  he  came  at  once  to  the  point 

"Fair  creature,"  said  he,  "unless  you  agree  to 
love  me,  I  cannot  live." 

**  O  sir,"  replied  she,  **  I  have  a  good  husband." 

**  Say  me  not  nay,"  he  pursued ;  **  I  must  love 
thee,  whatever  it  cost  me." 

"If  it  needs  must  be  so,'*  quoth  the  woman, 
"  come  to  me  to-morrow,  for  my  husband  rideth  out 
of  town,  and  so  we  may  enjoy  each  other's  society ; 
and  if  ye  come  not,  it  is  your  fault.  But,"  she 
added,  "  if  I  prove  kind  to  you,  Dan  Hugh,  what 
present  will  you  make  me  ?  " 

"  Twenty  nobles,"  quoth  he. 

"  That  is  good,"  quoth  she. 

And  so  they  kissed  each  other  and  parted. 

The  tailor  returned  home  in  the  evening  as  usual, 
and  his  wife  disclosed  to  him  all  that  had  occurred. 

'*  Why,  wife,"  he  cried,  "  would  you  wrong  me.^" 

"  Nay,  nay,"  she  cried ;  "  I  will  keep  true  to  you, 
forsooth,  and  get  the  money  for  us  into  the  bargain. 
Just  before  it  is  time  ior  him  to  arrive,  I  shall  lock 
you  in  the  chest  in  our  room,  and  when  I  call  you 
must  come." 

So  when  five  o'clock  struck,  Dan  Hugh,  punctual 

to  the  minute,  knocked  at  the  door  and  wa^  admitted. 
He  locked  the  tailor  s  wife  in  his  arms,  and  kissed 
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her ;  and  then  he  asked  her  if  her  husband  was  out 

of  the  way. 

"Yea/*  she  said,  ''and  he  cometh  not  back  till 
the  afternoon." 

Dan  Hugh  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  vrould  have 
dallied  with  her,  but  she  loosed  herself  saying,  "  For 
shame,  let  go  ;  first,  I  must  have  ilm  twenty  nobles 
which  you  promised  me."  And  after  some  hesitation, 
when  he  saw  that  she  was  firm,  he  pulled  out  a  purse 
and  threw  it  into  her  lap.  Then  he  thought  that  it 
was  all  right,  and  he  drew  her  toward  him  once 
more.  "  Nay,  nay,"  she  exclaimed,  *  let  me  put  the 
money  in  the  chest,  and  then  I  shall  feel  more  easy.'* 

She  went  to  the  chest,  leaving  the  monk  on  the 
tiptoe  of  expectation,  and  when  she  opened  it  to  put 
in  the  nobles,  out  leapt  the  tailor.  Without  giving 
their  visitor  time  to  collect  himself,  he  dealt  him  a 
blow  on  the  head  which  stretched  him  lifeless  on 
the  floor.    Thus  was  Dan  Hugh  first  slain. 

"Alack,  husband!"  cried  his  wife,  "is  he  dead 
indeed  ^   What  can  be  done  ?  " 

"  You  must  give  me  your  good  counsel,"  said  the 
tailor,  "  so  that  we  may  get  rid  of  this  false  priest." 

And  when  the  woman  had  thought  a  little  she 
said :  Let  us  wait  till  the  shades  of  evening  have 
fallen,  and  then  you  must  carry  him  and  set  him 
against  one  of  the  walls  of  the  abbey,  and  go  your 
way."    And  so  the  tailor  did. 

Now  the  abbot,  hearing  that  Dan  Hugh  had 
gone  out,  marvelled  where  he  could  be  when  he 
failed  to  return  at  the  due  hour,  and  he  was  wrath 
with  him,  and  sent  one  of  his  servants  to  look  every- 
where for  the  missing  brother.     The  messenger 
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searched  high  and  low,  and  at  length  he  perceived 
Dan  Hugh  standing  by  the  wall.  So  he  went  up 
to  him,  and  spake  thus :  Dan  Hugh,  I  have 
been  seeking  you,  and  wondering  where  you  were." 
Dan  Hugh  did  not  stir. 

"Sir,"  proceeded  the  abbot's  man,  *'you  must 
come  to  my  lord  straightway,  or  you  will  be  in  dis- 
grace."   But  Dan  Hugh  did  not  utter  a  word. 

Then  the  abbot  s  man  deemed  it  best  to  go  to 
his  master,  and  report  to  him  what  he  had  found. 
Quoth  he :  Sir,  Dan  Hugh  stands  stock  upright 
by  the  wall,  and  never  a  word  will  he  speak  to  nie, 
but  he  stareth  upon  me,  like  one  that  lacketh  grace." 

"  Is  it  so  ? "  demanded  the  abbot ;  "  get  me  a 
staff,  and  I  will  see  whether  I  can  make  him  speak." 

Then  they  went  back  together,  and  the  abbot 
cried  :  "  Why  dost  thou  neglect  thy  holy  service 
thus,  fellow  ?  come  hither,  with  a  vengeance  I  *' 

But  never  a  whit  did  Hugh  heed  the  bidding. 

"Rdguel"  exclaimed  the  abbot,  "will  you  not 
come  ?  Beshrew  me,  I  will  give  you  a  rap  on  your 
head  which  will  make  you  wake  up."  And  he 
smote  Hugh  with  his  staff,  and  brought  him  to  the 
ground.    So  was  he  a  second  time  slain. 

*'  My  lord,  said  the  abbot's  man,  "see  what  you 
have  done  I  Dan  Hugh  is  dead.  You  will  be  sus- 
pended from  your  place." 

"  What  is  to  be  done,  then  ?  "  (|uoth  the  abbot 
What  reward  will  your  lordi^hip  give  me  if  1 
help  you  out  of  this  dilemma  }  "  asked  his  man. 

"  Forty  shillings  shall  be  yours,  my  good  fellow,' 
said  the  abbot 

*'  He  loved  a  tailor's  wife  in  the  town  passing 
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well ;  I  shall,  as  soon  as  it  is  dark,  take  the  body 
and  prop  it  up  against  the  man's  door,  so  that  it  may 
be  supposed  that  the  husband  killed  him,  for  he  is 
angry  enough  with  him,  that  is  so." 

The  abbot's  man  did  as  he  had  engaged,  and  ran 
home  as  fast  as  he  could,  when  he  had  left  the  body 
at  the  tailoi^s  door.  The  tailor  and  his  wife  were 
very  anxious  about  the  affair,  lest  it  should  be  found 
who  had  taken  the  priest's  life  ;  and  as  they  lay  in 
bed,  the  taiior  dreamed  that  Dan  Hugh  came  back, 
and  stood  by  their  door.  "  Good  Lord !  man,"  cried 
his  wife  contemptuously,  are  ye  afraid  of  a  corpse  ? 
Methought  that  ye  slew  him." 

Thereupon,  notwithstanding,  the  tailor  rose  and 
went  to  the  door  with  a  poleaxe  in  his  hand ;  and 
when  he  opened  it  he  beheld  the  monk  hard  by, 
and  he  was  in  sore  trepidation  lest  Dan  Hugh  had 
returned  to  take  revenge.  "  Wife,'  he  called  out, 
"he  IS  here  ;  I  am  a  dead  man  unless  I  strike  first." 
And  he  lifted  his  weapon  and  struck  Dan  Hugh 
heavily  on  the  head,  so  that  he  dropped  down  like  a 
stone.    And  this  was  the  third  time. 

"Alas!  wife, '  said  the  tailor,  this  caitift  will  be 
our  undoing.    How  are  we  to  get  rid  of  him  ?  " 

"  Wait  till  after  midnight,*'  said  she,  "  and  then 
put  him  into  a  sack  and  carry  iiim  to  the  mill-dam, 
and  cast  him  in." 

The  tailor  took  this  advice,  and  marched  toward 
the  mill-dam  with  Dan  Hugh  on  his  shoulder;  but 
as  he  drew  near  the  place,  he  saw  two  thieves  also 
bearing  a  sack,  and  when  they  perceived  the  tailor, 
they  took  him  to  be  the  miller  returning  home,  and 
let  their  load  drop,  and  ran  away.   The  tailor  found 
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that  the  other  sack  contained  bacon  stolen  from  the 
mill,  and  he  took  it  up,  threw  it  over  his  back,  and 
made  the  best  of  his  way  home,  leaving  Dan  Hugh 
behind.  The  two  thieves,  when  the  tailor  had  gone, 
returned  in  search  of  their  bacon,  and  seeing  the 
sack  with  the  monk  inside,  mistook  it  in  the  dark 
for  their  own,  and  trudged  merrily  back  to  the  place 
where  they  lived. 

One  of  them  said  to  his  wife :  Ope  that  sack, 
wife,  and  see  what  we  have  brought  It  is  good 
bacon,  and  we  will  make  fine  cheer/' 

And  when  the  woman  undid  the  sack,  no  bacon, 
but  the  dead  monk,  was  inside.  '*  Merciful  Heaven ! " 
she  ejaculated,  "  have  ye  slain  Dan  Hugh  then  ? 
Well,  ye  will  be  hanged  for  certain,  if  it  is  dis* 
covered." 

•*  Nay,  dame,"  said  they  ;  "  it  is  the  false  miller 
who  did  it.''  And  they  went  forthwith  and  took  the 
sack  back  to  the  mill,  and  hung  it  up  in  the  place 
from  which  they  had  slolen  the  bacon. 

When  the  miller's  wife  rose  in  the  morning,  she 
went  to  the  larder  to  cut  some  bacon  for  breakfast, 
and  was  aghast  when  she  perceived  the  monk  hanging 
from  the  hook,  and  ihc  bacon  gone.  "Well,"  she 
cried,  "  he  has  got  his  due,  that  is  certain.  This  is 
the  devil's  work  ;  he  slew  him  for  robbing  us  of  our 
winter's  store ! " 

"Hush!  wife,"  interposed  the  miller,  making  his 
appearance  ;  "  the  chief  thing  is  to  consider  how  we 
shall  dispose  of  him." 

The  woman  had  a  device  ready  at  hand.  "  Sir," 
said  she,  **  in  a  field  hard  by  my  lord  abbot  hath  a 
horse  grazing.    Let  us  wait  till  nightfall,  and  set  the 
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monk  upon  his  back,  fast-bound,  with  a  pole  under 
his  arm,  as  though  he  would  joust ;  and  the  horse 

knoweth  his  way  well  to  the  abbey,  and  to-morrow, 
early  in  the  morning,  when  the  abbot  sallieth  torth 
on  his  mare  to  look  after  his  workmen,  he  will  meet 
the  monk  on  his  horse,  and  there  will  be  sport" 

The  miller  did  as  his  wife  counselled,  and  led  the 
horse  by  the  bridle  till  it  came  in  sight  of  the  abbot 
on  his  mare,  and  when  the  horse  saw  the  mare,  the 
miller  let  go  the  bridle,  and  off  gallopped  Dan  Hugh, 
tilting  straight  at  the  abbot 

"  Help !  help  !  "  exclaimed  his  lordship,  **  for  the 
love  of  the  saints!  for  I  see  Dan  Hugh  will  be 
avenged.  Alas  I  I  am  a  dead  man  I "  And  with  that 
he  jumped  off  his  mare  and  ran  for  his  life.  His 
servants  came  up,  aiui  with  their  clubs  and  staves 
beat  Dan  Hugh  unmercifully,  till  at  last  he  fell  off, 
and  was  lifted  up  dead.  And  this  was  the  fourth 
time,  and  the  last,  for  now  they  buried  him.  And  so 
our  story  ends. 
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Michael  Wodhull.  Sir  Thomas  Phillips  of  Middle-Hill,  the  Rev.  J.  Fuller  Rus«:ll,  Mr.  Henry 
Pjme,  and  Professor  Solly."— /V^yWr  to  Second  Series. 

"  Mr.  W.  C.  Ha/liit's  second  series  of  Bibiiogra^kicaJ  Coiiectiatu  emd  Notes  (Quaritch)  U  th« 
Nsult  of  many  yean'  aearches  among  rare  boolu,  tracts,  ba]lad«,  and  broadsides  by  a  man  whose 
qteciality  is  bibliography,  and  who  has  Uius  jproduced  a  volume  of  high  value.  If  aoyooe  will 
Rad  through  the  fifty-four  closclf  priMted  commns  relating  to  Charles  I.,  or  die  ten  SDd  a  Inlf 
*^'fnrt  mvctt  to  '  Loodoa'  froa  im*  to  >794*  recollect  that  these  are  only  a  tupplemeM  to 
twehre  CMtiBU  in  Hasliti's  HemJmtk  mm  live  and  nhalf  in  has  fim  CMecHms,  he  will  get  ea 
idea  of  the  work  involved  in  thu  book.  Other  like  catries  aie 'Janice  L,"  Ireland."  Fiance,' 
*  England,'  '  Elizabeth,'  '  Scotland '  (wbidi  has  twenty-one  and  a  half  eelumnsX  and  so  on.  K% 
to  the  curiosity  and  rarity  of  the  works  that  Mr.  Hazlitt  has  catalogued,  any  one  who  has  been 
for  even  twenty  or  thirty  years  among  old  lx>oks  will  acknowledge  that  the  strangers  to  him  are 
far  more  numerous  th.m  the  acquaintam .md  frimiK  This  second  series  of  C^lUctians  yf'iW 
add  to  Mr.  Ha/l.tt's  well-earned  reputation  as  .i  bibiiogi.-iphcr,  and  should  be  in  every  real  library 
through  the  F.rit;lish->iKakinK  world.  The  only  thing  wc  dcsuirr.tte  in  it  is  more  of  his  welcome 
marks  and  n.imes,  Jintwrll,  Larnlieth,  etc.,  toshow  where  all  the  books  approaching  rarity 

are.    The  service  that  these  have  ilone  in  Mr.  Ha/litt  s  former  books  to  editors  for  the  Early 
English  Text,  New  Shakespear,  Speaser,  Huaterian,  and  other  soctcttea,  has  beea  so  great  that 
we  hope  he  will  alwavs  say  whm  he  has  leea  the  nve  boeka  that  ha  nahea  cainaa 
Aemdtmjtt  August  tlbtkt  188s. 

7.  Bibliographical  CoUectioiis  and  Notes.  A  Third  and  Final  Suns. 

1886.  8vo. 

Uniform  with  the  Fintaad  Second  Series.  This  volume  contains  upwards  of  3,000  Articles. 

"  Mr.  Hazlitt  has  done  much  work  dnring  the  last  thirty  years,  and  some  of  it  has  been  bitterly 
attacked  ;  but  we  venture  to  tbmk  that  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  all  students  of  Old  English 
literature  owe  to  him  for  his  bibliographical  collections  must  remain  in  the  most  enduring  irpniuw 
of  his  labeiui.  Wc  wmikl  bid  all  leadcn  who  care  for  the  books  of  the  past  icad  the  nacticali 
■Banhr,  and  ceaipehensive  introduction  picfiaed  to  thb  volone.  It  ferns  eoe  oiT  die  halt  piMS 
fer  the  study  of  English  literaturr  which  we  know ;  and  coming  close  upon  the  important  speech 
of  Mr.  John  Morley,  it  takes  up  .»  phase  of  the  subject  not  yet  adequately  recognised.  The 
academic  side  h;is  hf-rn  put  by  Mr.  Morley,  the  jir.u  iic.il  l  y  .Mr  H-«/litt  ;  '  Vhc  Ki^Lind  in 
which  we  dwell  is  ouc  with  the  England  which  lies  beimid  u>.  So  I'ar  as  the  period  which  1 
comprehend  ^cts,  it  is  one  country  and  one  race  ;  an  1  I  d<>  not  ihinW  that  we  should  precipitately 
and  unkindly  sji-jm  the  literature  which  our  foreKoers  left  to  us  and  to  our  descendants  for  ever, 
because  it  may  :u  firsi  Mk;ht  strike  us  as  irrelevant  to  our  present  wants  .ind  feelings.  .  .  . 
The  considerer  of  modern  opinions  and  customs  is  too  little  addicted  to  retrospection.  He  seems 
to  be  too  shy  of  profiting  on  the  one  hand  by  the  counsels  or  suggestions,  on  the  other  by  the 
mistakes,  of  the  men  who  have  crossed  the  unrepassable  line,  who  h.ive  dealt  with  the  topics  and 
problems  with  which  we  have  to  deal.'  These  are  stirring  and  scum  ble  words,  and  we  should 
much  like  to  sec  them  more  widely  distributed  tlian  the  limited  issue  of  this  volume  will  allow. 

"  It  is  impossible,  in  a  short  notice  such  as  we  can  only  give,  to  do  justice  to  the  contents  oi 
lids  worib  1^  titles  of  every  hook  er  tract  ai«  gives  in  fttUiMviiK  been  tiaa^^ 
Haditt  Uandf ;  and  ttieia  is  oRca  appended  to  the  eatry  laMfcatiag  lafenaatioo  ahoat  die  can* 
dition,  history,  and,  above  all  things,  the  present  locale  M  the  iMok.  Snch  work  as  this  requires 
labour,  and  skill,  and  knowledge  oi  no  ordinary  kind.  Now  that  Mr.  Braddiaw  is  dead,  there 
are  few  indeed  who  possess  ilu  se  .|iialities,  and  apparently  only  one  w  h  >  puts  them  at  the  service 
of  his  fellows.  It  has  been  often  s.iid  of  late  that  the  bibiiographei  .md  indcxer  are  niurc  needed 
than  the  book-writer  ;  and  if  this  is  true,  as  we  are  inclined  to  think  it,  Mr.  Hxrliti's  work  must, 
in  relation  to  the  aj;r  in  which  it  is  pro<luced,  be  awarded  a  very  hii;h  place.  It  enables  us  to 
a.scertain  wh.it  li.is  I  cen  done  in  English  literature,  and  therefore  oiij;ht  to  enable  us  to  do  our 
work  so  much  the  better.  Almost  all  departments  of  study  are  now  occupied  as  much  with  a 
reconsideration  of  old  facts  as  with  the  discovery  of  new,  and  for  this  purpose  such  books  as 
Mr.  Hazlitt's  are  indispensable.  Wc  arc  happy  to  say  that  a  competent  Cambridge  student  has 
undertaken  to  compile  an  index  to  the  four  volumes  of  iMbliQgrsphy  issued  by  Mr.  Hazlitt, 
aad  tluu  tins  will  be  published  by  Mr.  Quaritch  as  loaa  as  it  b  wmAf,  —Amiitm9jt  April,  i8(^ 

8.  Bibliographical  Collections  and  Notes.    Supplements  to  the  Thixd  sad 

Final  Senes.  a  vols.  Medium  Svo.  1889-98. 

9^  A  General  Index  to  Haslitt's  Bibliogr^hical  Woite  (1867-89).  By 
G.J.  Gray.   Medium  Svo.  {/h  the  Press  \ 

This  invaluable  volume  will  assist  the  student  and  collector  in  using  the  several  volumes  of 

which  the  Series  now  consists,  .md  will  enable  him  to  ascertain  at  a  cl  uv  e  w  hether  anc!  w  here 
a  book,  tract,  or  broadside  is  to  be  found.  It  is  a  labour  which  Mr.  Gray  has  undcrtaiten  cm 
MWfrV,  and  icflects  the  highest  honour  00  his  industry,  discernment,  and  iitcmy  aaaL 

V  All  these  books  are  now  en  sale  by  Ma.  QuAaiTCH. 
ta  Memoirs  of  William  Hazlitt.     With  Portions  of  his  CoireipOBdence. 

Portraits  after  miniatvrca  by  John  Hazlitt.   a  vob.  Svo.  1867. 

During  the  last  twenty  yean  the  author  has  hcCB  iadeCttigaUe  in  ^?ffWmiii|g  f4W*Tfll  iwUllwa 
tioB  for  the       qf  HmmUt  attj,  ia  comsctiag  cnmst  aad  m  securing  all  the  uapahKihed  letters 
wiuch  have  cbbm  ialo  Am  manta^  aoma  of  gptU  wtoiest,  with  a  view  to  a  new  aad  iaMwwed 
cditioBo 
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11.  laedtted  Tracts.    Illustrating  the  Manners,  OpinUmt,  and  Occupatkms  of 

Engli&hmcn  during  the  i6th  and  lytk  Cmtumit    tsW>i6it*  With  a*  intffodiiciian  and 

Notes.    Facsimiles.   4(0.  i3o8. 

12.  The  Works  of  Charles  Lamb.   Now  first  collected,  and  entirely  rearranged. 

With  Notes.  4  vob.  Sm  E.  M0jnm^C0,  ta«-09. 

13.  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.    With  some  Account  of  the  Writer,  hU  Friends 

and  Correspondents,  and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Nckjn  Talfoi  ko, 
D.CL,  one  of  hU  Exccuton.  Aa  cslirely  new  edition,  carefully  revised  and  greatly 
cnlaiged  by  W.  Caaav  Haiutt.  a  vols.  sM6L  Pott8va> 

13A.  Msfy  and  Charles  Lamb.  New  Facts  and  Ineditcd  Remains.   8«o.  Wood- 
cuts and  Fncsimites.  1S74. 
The  groundwork  of  this  voiume  was  an  Essay  by  the  u  r.ier  in  MacmtHan's  Magatiiu. 

14.  English  Proverbs  and  Proverbial  Phrases.   Arranged  alphabetically  and 

anootalcd.  Ifadioai  Sva.  it69*  Seeaad  Editioa.  conectcd  and  greatly  enbrged,  crown 
Bwa.  tSts. 

15.  Narr/itive  of  the  Journpy  of  an  Irish  Gentleman  tbrottgh  Sagland  in 

1751.    From  a  MS.    'vVil.i  Notes.    8vo.  1869. 

16.  The  English  Drama  and  Stage  under  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  Princes. 

1547-1664.  With  an  IntroductiM  and  Mam.  A  wbokm  of  Kcpnatad  Docaawnia  and 
'Ifcaliscsa  4C0h  S869. 

17.  Popular  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain.   T.  The  Calendar.  II.  Customs  and 

Ceremoniea.   HI.  Supcr>(utoi»&.   3  vols.   Medium  8vo.  187a 

Bfand't  P^lmr  AniifmUitM,  by  Ellis,  1S13.  taken  to  piece*,  reeatt,  and  caonaowly  anf- 

roented. 

18.  Inedited  Poetical  Miscellanies.    1584-1700.    TbickSvO.  WilhNoiesand 

Facsinillci.    50  copies  privately  printed.  1870. 

19.  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry.   An  entirely  new  edition,  with  Notes 

Sir  f.  Maddkn,  T.  Wright.  F.  J.  FtoamvALU  R.  Hoaais,  aad  odien»  and  by  ibe 

EKditor.   4  vols.    Medium  8vo.  1871. 

aa  The  Feudal  Period.  lUastnUed  by  a  Seiies  of  Taks  (from  Le  Giand).  lamo. 

1874. 

21.  Prefaces,  Dedications,  and  Epistles.    Prefixed  to  Early  English  Books. 

1540-iyoi.  8v«c  $9f4.  so  oofMSpnvataly  printed. 

22.  Blount's  Jocular  Tenures.    Tenures  of  Land  and  Customs  of  Manon. 

Originally  published  by  Tmomas  Bi.oc  nt  of  tlic  Inner  Ti  mplcin  i  '        A n  entirely  ncv 

and  p^rc.Ttly  enl.iri^cd  edition  by  W.  CakEw  Hazlitt,  of  that  IIL.    Mc.i  uni  ovo.  '874. 

2j.  Dodsley's  Select  Collection  of  Old  Plays.  Anew  edition,  greatly  enlarged, 
oomctcd  thiouf  hout,  and  cntvely  raanan|«d.  VTidi  a  doMfy  by  Dr.  KicKaaa  Moaais. 
IS  vob.  8«o.  1874-76. 

24.  Fairy  Tales,  Legends,  and  Romances.   Illustrating  Shakeipear  and  other 

L.trly  English  Writer*,    lamo.  1875. 

25.  Shakcspear's  Library :  A  Collection  of  the  Novels,  Plays,  and  other  Material 

supposed  to  bave  been  otcd  by  Shakcspcar.  Aacadrdynewodiiioo.  6  vols.  isbm.  i87s> 

26.  Fugitive  Tracts  (written  in  verse)  which  illustrate  the  Condition  of 

Rt-l:[;:ioi.;s  .md  Political  Feeling  in  England,  and  the  St.itc  of  Society  theve^ 

during  Twu  Ccniurics.     1493-1700.    »  vols,    4to.    50  copies  pnt ^lely  printed.  1875. 

27.  Poetical  Recreations.  By  W.  C  Hazlitt.  50  copies  printed.  lamo.  1877. 

A  new  edition,  revised  and  wry  gT«Mly  enlarged,  is  in  prepualiea. 

28.  The  Baron's  Daughter.    A  iiali.id.    75  copies  printed.    410.  1877. 

29.  The  Essays  of  Montaigne.    Tran8late<1  by  C.  Cotton.    An  entirely  new 

•dilMNi,  collated  with  the  best  French  teat.  With  a  memoir,  and  all  iho  exiaal  Letltte, 
Pluftiait  and  lIUisUvtHNU.   3  vols.   8vo.    1877.   llie  only  library  cditioo. 

j/x  Catalogue  of  the  Huth  Libraiy.  (English  portion.]  $  vols,   Laife  8vo. 

1S80.   m>  cupie»  i»rioted. 
A.  U  '  K  K 
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31.  OflTsprinfir  of  Thought  in  Solitude.   Modern  Essays.    1S84.   Sn^  pp.  384. 
Some  of  theM  Papers  were  originally  contributed  to  AU  tkt  Ytmr  Retmd,  etc. 

3a,  Old  Cookery  Books  and  Ancient  Cuisine.    i2mo.  1886. 

"  Full  of  curious  infornuitinn,  this  work  can  fairiy  claim  to  be  a  philotopbacal  hiitary  of  our 
natkoal  ceokary.'*— ilf«r«vA|r  At/. 

33.  An  Address  to  the  Electors  of  Mid-Sumy,  among  whom  I  Uve.  In 

R^oindcr  to  Mr.  GI.nKtone's  M.-inife>!o     iS56.    flvo,  pp.  3s. 

"Who  would  not  grieve  if  such  a  man  there  bef 
Who  wooU  aot  weep  if  AttiGUB  wbm  ImI Pun. 

34.  Qlemingt  in  Old  Omrden  Literature.   lamo.  1887. 

35.  Schools,  Scboolbooks,  and  Schoolmasters.   A  Contribution  to  the  Histoiy 

of  Education^  Devekipnent.  smbo,  J.W.Jttn^^Sm.  1M8.  Pp.  300-1-  vi. 

Survey  of  the  oM  n'stem  of  teaching— Dr.  6usby<— Eaily  Dktiooaries— CoUoquies  in  the 
Tenth,  Twelfth,  and  Thirteenth  Centuries— Earliest  printed  works  of  instruction,  Doaatus  and 
others — Stanbridge — Robert  Whiitington— Cuarini  of  Vcrnn.i  Vulgaria  of  Terence  —  School 
Classics — Erasmus  and  More  —  Dean  Colet  —  Foundaiion  of  St  P.iul's-  Thomas  Li  nacre  — 
Wol^iy'^i  Edition  of  Lily's  Grammar— Merchant  Taylors'  School  — Old  Mode  of  Advertising — 
Private  Estab)ishment<i— Museum  Minerva- at  Bethnal  Green —Manchester  Old  School— Shake- 
spear,  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  and  Holoferiics— Edutatir.nal  Condition  of  Scotland  -Female  Educa- 
tion—Shakespear's  Daughters— Goldsmith— Ascham  and  Mulcaater — Ben  Joommi  and  Shirley, 
writera  of  danoMM— rorctfoen*  Eatfiah— WiOBagnifhy—  Ballofcsr— ChMfaa  Bvtla^Dr. 
Joocs. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  PRESS  OPINIONS. 

**A  j>erusal  of  Mr.  W.  Carew  Harlitt's  book  is  calculated  to  make  l>oth  parents  and  boyt 
thankful  that  they  live  in  an  age  of  comparative  enlightenment.  The  work  docs  not  profess  to  be 
an  exhaustive  one,  the  object  t'eing  '  to  trace  the  sources  and  rise  of  our  educatiooal  system,  and 
to  present  a  gcuieral  view  of  the  orinciplcs  on  which  the  groundwork  of  this  syMcm  was  bid,' 
In  purauing  Una  plaa,  the  writer  nas  succeeded  in  producing  a  book  which,  though  dealing  with 
what  some  readers  may  consider  rather  a  dry  subject,  is  full  of  curious  and  interesting  informs 
lion, Judiciously  arranged  and  pleasantly  conveyed.** — Manung  Ptt. 

"  This  book  conuins  a  great  deal  of  very  curiooa  iafiamation.  Alker  aa  iatraduclocy  chapOr 
on  the  system  of  teaching  in  the  good  old  times  wken  holidays  were  ttnlnenni  and  iiidt  ointoMM 
laid  the  basis  of  all  culture,  an  aoeooat  is  given  of  the  various  vocabularica,  gloenries,  and 
colloquies  in  use  in  mediaeval  timet.  Some  interesting  and  amusing  details  are  also  given  of 
sixteenth  century  school-books,  and  Mr.  Ha/litt  sketches  the  scholastic  work  done  h\'  Krusmus, 
Colet,  Lmacre,  I*ily,  Ruddiman,  and  others,  and  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  methods  followed 
in  such  s(  h(j  Is  as  St.  Paul  s  aij  l  tlic  Merchant  Taylors'  Institution.  .  .  .  One  of  tfw  aiaat 
inlcrcsiing  chapters  in  the  volume  u  that  on  female  education."— CP/o^^vtv  Htrmid. 

.   .  Mr.  Hazlitt  know»liiaanl4eet,aiMl  heabo  knowa  hovtoviiift.  No  nail  pnuM." 
—St.  SUphen's  Ret'iew. 

".  .  .  Some  of  Mr.  Harlitt's  pa^es  arc  occupied  with  the  humorous  side  of  school  life  :  and 
as  he  tells  a  story  well,  these  portions  of  the  book  come  upon  one  with  singular  pleasure."— 
Amiiguary. 

"  Mr.  Hulitt  has  evidently  a  favourite  specialty  in  achool-book*.  He  baa  collected  then,  we 
should  iudgc,  with  a  good  deal  of  zeal,  Bod  has  acquired  a  really  co«iid>rahla  aaoaat  of  faiew> 
ledge  about  then,"  t/tcS/teUiUr. 

56b  A  Little  Book  for  Men  and  Women  about  Life  and  Death,  lano. 

/iitvts^  Turner.  1891. 
*'  Mr.  Haaiitt  believes  that  the  only  chance  of  shaking  off  the  ignorance  in  which  spiritual 

?tstors  help  to  keep  the  nation  ia  to  be  faund  ia  the  ahaolutt  tcaiiariiatioa  of  ediicarioo,  "—Dmify 

"This  neat  little  voluna  diMniaei  veiy  abfyand  fiuriy  Mvcnd  iaipoitBnK qMnioaii'''-!Mrw. 

CMtU  Daily  ChrpnicU. 

"  This  is  a  well-written  attack  on  a  few  of  the  tmoional  doctriMB,  IbOy,  and  UBWpety  that  go 

by  the  name  of  reli;non-"~"CAr7>//a»i  Li/e. 

"Mr.  Hazlitt  sees  tli.it  tu  overthrow  the  siHK-rstition  which  selects  .vid  endows  incompetence, 
there  must  be  a  kjcncral  lift  in  the  quality  and  efficiency  of  education  all  round  ;  and  he  sketches 
apian  or  rurriculiiin  which  docs  credit  to  his  breadth  of  view." — J^'ittiona/  Re/omier. 

"  Mr.  Harlitt  is  an  original  thinker.  On  the  whole,  he  expresses  hinis<. If  moderately,  tem- 
perately, and  without  needless  offence.  Those  wtiosc  views  .Mr.  iiazlitt  voice*  are  a  growiag 
number,  and  many  will  read  his  little  book  with  sympathy." — BiiyniMgkam  Daily  Pott. 

37.  Tales  and  Legends  of  National  Origin  or  Widely  Current  in  Bn|^and 

from  Early  Times.    With  Critical  Introductions.    8vo.  1891. 

2^  A  Survey  of  the  Livery  Companies  of  the  City  of  London.     With  a 
general  IntrodadioB  and  Pnuoi^  and  BanMioaa  Uhwtrations. 

{jFtr  pMicaii»m  in  Decrmber,  1891.] 

39,  A  Manual  for  the  Collector  and  Amateur  of  Old  Bngliah  Plajra. 

Sro.  4to.   Only  350  coptM  printed. 
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